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INDIAN GENEALOGIES AND CHRONOLOGY 
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ANCIENT 





ii Meas subject that I venture to discuss m this paper 
is one that may seem surprising and even fantastic, 
and yet, if any orderliness can be introduced into the 
earliest Indian ages, it can only be attained by examining 
and co-ordinating all the genealogical and quasi-historical 
data which have been handed down in Sanskrit books. 
The subject has been before my mind for many years, 
and it has been only after long consideration of all the 
relevant information, which I have been able to collect out. 
of all those books, especially the, Epies and Puranas, that 
it has seemed to'me some measure of order may be educed 
out of the chaos of material. That information is con- 
densed in the following pages, and no statement is made 
without citing the authorities that support it. I may say 
that the conclusions set out here were not reached from 
any preconceived ideas, except this one (if it merits that 
description), that the ancient ksatriya literature deserves 
to be examined from @ common-sense point of view on the 
supposition that it may eontain genuine tradition, however 
much distorted in the course of time. It was only after — 
investigating the subject piecemest, following each detail 
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into other details to which it led and continually re- 
arranging them as their number and mutual relations 
developed, that something definite seemed at first to 
emerge out of the chaos, and then gradually the subject 
seemed to shape itself into some degree of order, Even tf 
my views should not commend themselves to others, yet 
the material collected here and the method of treatment 
may, I hope, be of some service to others in elucidating the 
subject. Hitherto ancient India has appeared rather lke 
a view in a photograph, with the various distant objects 
shown, it is trae, yet somewhat flattened in perspective ; 
and it has been my endeavour in this paper to apply 
the stereoscopic process to. it, so as to make the vista of 
the past stand out in something like its true distances. 

It is a commonplace that early history concerns itself 
almost entirely with celebrated men and their personal 
deeds, Nothing more thafi' that can then be expected 
in the accounts that have come down to us about ancient 
India, and on the whole that is all that is offered in 
Sanskrit books, if we consider the matter that is primarily 
genealogical or quasi-historical and the stories introduced 
therein to explain or illustrate it. 

In ancient India there were two classes of celebrated 
men, kings and rishis (this word may fairly be Anglicized), 
and early Indian chronicles deal almost wholly with them. 
A remarkable distinction must, however, be noted between 
the genealogical accounts of kings and rishis. A king's 
life was conditioned by his family, his capital, and his 
territories. The rishi’s life had nosuch bounds; his youth 
was spent in the hermitage of some spiritual preceptor 
whose teaching he desired, and after he had finished his 
studies his life was passed wherever he chose to fix his 
hermitage, or in any ¢apital where a king welcomed his 
ministrations, or in any spot where he could best carry 
out austerities (tapas). The kings belonged to dynasties, 
and were proud of and cherished the memory and fame of 
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their aneestors. The rishis developed no similar priestly 
aucecssion; they cared little about preserving particulars 
of their lineage, though a patronynue or yor name 
attested descent in most families. Kings hoped to transmit 
their realm and lineage, enhanced by their own fame, to an 
enduring posterity. The rishis sought eminence in sacred 
erudition and the power of austerities, and their successors 
were their spiritual rather than their natural sons. With 
kings the dynasty was the great idea, each king bemg 
a link in its perpetuation and exaltation. With the rishis 
anered lore was the great idea, each rishi being a link in its 
transmission and glorification, Individual ambition existed 
among both classes, but the main result ultimately was 
this—among ksatriyas the royal dynasty formed the 
enduring memory, and among brahmans religious doctrine 
and priestly power constituted the permanent achievement. 

It is clear, then, that genealogical accounts and stories of 
royal exploits were the essential features of the keatriya 
record, while genealogies were but a collateral detail with 
the ancient brahmans, Royal genealogies have been 
handed down in many compositions ; * brahmanical 
genealogies can hardly be said to exist. The former 
constituted one of the main subjects which every Purana 
was expected to set out; the latter are nowhere mentioned 
as a matter that required particular attention. Marnage 
alliances were subjects of great moment with kings; the 
stories told about rishis indicate that their lineage was by 
no mens unblemished. The three great ksatriya lines, 

‘The references to the ‘various works cited aro taken from the 
following editions ;—Mahabhdrafa and Harivanda, Cale., 1835; Rdma- 
gana, Bomb. ; Karma, Markandeya, and Viiyw Puranas, Biblioth. Indiew ; 
Agni, Garuda, Linge, and Afatayo Purinas, Jivanandsa Vidyisagare a8 
Cale. editions of 1882, 1890, 1885, and 1876 respectively ; Shain ® 
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the Solar and Lunar and Yadava dynasties, profess to 
exhibit more than fifty well-remembered generations ; 
among rishi families it is rare to find a list of five 
continuous descents. The longest that 1 am aware of 1s 
this—Vasistha, Saktri, Paraéara, Krsna Dvaipaiyana Vyisa, 
Suka Araneya and his sons'—yet even in this line Vasistha 
is probably only a gotrea: mame. The most copious list of 
brahman families of common origin is that of the sons 
and descendants of Viévamitra and the longest line of 
brahmanical d ace nt is that attributed to Vitahavya the 
Haihaya ;* and both of them were kesatriyas by birth 
who became brahmans. This marked difference can only 
he explained on the ground that royal hneages were not 
the concern of rishis, but of court bards and court priests. 
‘This ksatriya literature grew up in virtual independence 
of brahmanical literature, and only when it had developed 
into an imposing mass and had attained great popular 
appreciation was it taken over by the brahmans as a not 
unworthy branch of knowledge. It was then that it was 
arranged and augmented with stories and discourses 
fashioned after brahmanieal ideas. 

The desire of handing down their genealogies and royal 
exploits existed thus among kings, and they had the 





| MAA. i, 277, 6757-80; 178, 6702-4; oo, 2208-8 ; xii, S37, 13642-3: 
aay, 8483-5; 926, 12195-7. Adrma,i, 1, 2-7. Mari. 13, W781. 

2 WHA. xii, 49, 1771-2; xiii, 4, 248-60, Mhager, ix, Jé&, 28-87. 
Brokma, 16, 55-66. Vayn, ti, 29, T-4. Horir. ST, 1460-T4: m0, 


1767-76. ; 
1 WBA, xiti, 30, MOT-2005. a 


* 4 Vitahavya gained brahmanhood (.WBh. xiii, 39, 1983-97, 2005-6) 
hecanse a Bhirgava rishi falsely asserted by implication that he was 
a brahman, and the assertion had to stand good. Vitvimitra’s difficulty 
lay in the fact that he was of pure keutriya lineage. Not a few royal 
keatriyas had no difficulty in becoming brahmans, because there had been 


brahman paternity in their near ancestry; thus among King Vitatha’s 
descendants (see p. 45) were Kinva, Maudgalya, and other i hman- 


Brahman paternity was sufficient in those days. See pi 37 and p. 45, 
n, 3, The mother might be of the lowest class, a5 was V yiien's mother, 
or Was unnecessary according to various stories. 
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means of dome so in bards and court priests. There was 
also a strong popular interest in the traditions and ballads 
relating to famous kings, and a class of men existed who 
learnt the old stories and genealogies, for nothing less 
than this can be implied by the many terms used to 
describe them, such as purd-vid, purdna-jila, pawranike, 
variéa-vid, varige-purdnajia ; and they were both 
brahmans and others, for the words dvrija, vipra, and 
jana are often added to the ‘description. Such men or 
perhaps popular’ traditions are referred to in other 
expressions, such as ity anufusrumah, a Srutam, uda- 
heranti, ete. 

These old genealogies, therefore, with their incidental 
stories are not to be looked upon as legends or fables 
devoid of basis or substance, but contain genuine historical 
tradition, and may well be considered and dealt with 
from a common-sense point of view. They give us an 
opportunity of viewing ancient India from the ksatriya 
standpoint, The ksatriyas played a very great part in 
those early days, and a consideration of the literature that 
they originated is essential to a might understanding of 
those distant times. ‘The reproach that there was no 
historical faculty in ancient India is true only as regards 
the brahmans. The keatriyas did display almost as much 
of that faculty as could be expected in such ages in the 
appreciation bestowed on the dynastical genealogies and 
ballads of royal exploits. In Babylonia and Egypt 
permanent records were made in inscriptions and on clay 
tablets. In ancient India there was (as far as we know) 
no such method of perpetuation, and ancient deeds could 
be handed down only by memory. We have the results 
in the Epies and Puranas, together with a great quantity 
of bra. ical accretions, 

Jt is, moreover, a remarkable fact that the kings on 

whom praise is bestowed in the brahmanical literature are 

by no means those who are highly extolled in the keatriya 
l¥ 
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literature. The Rig-Veda contains hymns composed during 
the ages that intervened between Mandhatr Yauvaniidva! 
and Devapi, who lived about a century before the great 
battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas (see p. 53), 
During that long period the most famous monarchs were 
Arjuna, Marutta, Sagara, Bharata, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa, 
Dilipa IJ, and Rama? besides famous kings such as 
Hariscandra, Alarka, Ajamidha, Kuru, Brahmadatta, and 
others,* yet none of these are mentioned in the hymns 
except Bharata,’ and apparently Ajamidha,’ and possibly 
Rama." The accounts, as they stand now, generally extol 
such great rulers as munificent sacrificers, yet the rishis 
have preserved no hymns composed in their honour, if 
any were composed. It can hardly be supposed that no 
rishis capable of song existed during the reigns of all 
those monarchs. On the other hand, the kings who are 
lauded in the hymns, such as the Paftcila kings, Divodasa, 
Sodas, and others (see p. 21), are hardly known to 
ksatriya fame. It would seem, first, that the ‘really 
famous kings, confident in themselves and their big 
battalions, cared little about the divine assistance which 
the rishis professed to bestow, or that the brahmanical 
sacrificial rites were not fully elaborated in their time: 
and, secondly, that the rishis established their spiritual 
ascendancy through the later, less powerful, but devout- 
minded kings of Central Madhyadega, such as Bharata’s 
sssors and the Pafedla kings. Henee, probably, in 





, yeni measure the special sanctity and claims asserted 


for that region. 
It is not to be expected that precision in genealogical 


‘Beepp. and 31, Aig- VL a, 4, is attributed to him. 

= See p. 30, * See Table of genealogical lists, p, 36, 

‘ Rig- VF. vi, 16, 4, and other passages. Bharata is, I believe, the only 
really great king who receives appropriute esteem in the brahmanical 
literature, and be reigned in Central Madhyadesa. He appears to have 


been decidedly Sppinggreitine 


* Mig-F. iv, 44, 6. " Rig-F. x, 23, 14, 
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details can be found, and for obvious reasons. In faet, 
it is often frankly stated that, while the lists are given 
“at length” and “im correct succession”, vistarera and 
inmupirvena, yet they are not complete, and that the 
names of those kings only are mentioned who were 
famous or were specially remembered. Sometimes it 1s 
stated that a long list is only a succinct one, sankgepent 
or samdsena* Admittedly, then, the lists are not exhaustive, 
and this conclusion is contirmed by three considerations.* 
First, some of the lists omit even well-known names: 
thus, if we look at the Solar dynasty, the Agni and 
Padma Purineas omit Sudisa, father of Mitrasaha Kalmasa- 
pida, who was famed by his patronymic Saudisa, and 
the Bhagavata and Karma omit Ambarisa, who wns 
a celebrated king. Secondly, little-known names are 
supplied by some of the authorities; thus, in the same 
dynasty the Karma, Livga, Matsya, and Padma insert 
Pramoda between Drdhaéva and Haryaéva, while the 
other authorities ignore him, There is no ground for 
suspecting that Pramoda has been invented; «as an 
insignificant king he has simply been dropped out of 
the other lists, Thirdly, names oceur whieh are obviously 
or probably patronymics; thus, in the Yadava dynasty 
Satvat and his son Sitvata are given only by the Garuda, 
Liagu, and Vayu, while the other Puranas omit one or 
other of these names, A king who is remembered only 
by his patronymic is on the verge of dropping out. 
Notwithstanding such omissions, the lineage is generally 
given as being continuous; thus, in the Lunar dynasty some 
authorities give from ten to thirteen generations between 


t firahna, 12,2; Mateya, 33,5; Vioyu, ti, 02,1; 97, 115; Merwe. 37, 
1653 ; #2, 1842. 

2 Brahma, 15, 831-2: Karme, j, 21, (0; Liaya, i, 60, 43; Padma, v, 4, 
11-2; Fatyw, fi, 28, 211; Vigna, iv, 4; Marie. 15, 831. 

4 See also p. 11, and the names in brackets in the Table of lists are 
further instances of omissions ) 
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Kuru and Pratipa, while others reduce them to five or six. 
And it is generally said or implied that the sueeessor 
after a gap was son of the predecessor before the gap, 
There are four ways in which the relationship between 
two kings is expressed, and they may be explained most 
easily by styling the predecessor A and the successor B ; 
and A may be either named or referred to by the pronoun 
tad. They are these: (1) B was <A’s son, the relation 
being defined by some word meaning son or begotten ;! 
(2) B was of A, no relationship being specified ;* 
(3) B was from or after A, the ablative ease being used 
or the equivalent adverbial form;"* and (4) B was heir 
of At These different ways no doubt often mean only 
the same thing, namely, sonship; still, the first does not 
always mean immediate sonship; the second and fourth 
might eover cases where brothers, nephews, or erandsons 
suecemded ; and the third might imply simply that one 
king followed another with little or no relationship 
between them. Such being the conditions, the additional 
names which some lists give may be genuine names; 
and, if allowance must be made for omissions, such names 
may show with some probability where gaps occur. 
Exactitude, however, in these points is not indispensable 
for the present purpose. All that is necessary is that 
the genealogies should be set out with approximate 
fullness, and synechronisms will introduce fixed points 
among them, from which the generations may be reviewed 
» and adjusted either backwards or forwards. 

te As regards names, the kings who were especially 








‘eg. Vijaydd Ruruko jajie, Rurukat tu Vrkah wah. Garuda, i, 
138, 2 | 

: eg. Drfhd@ivasys Promedad co and Maryadrasys Niliembhe "bhai, 
Moataya, £2, 33. 

“eg. Nabhdyid Ambarizo ‘bhut, Sindhudvipo '‘mbhariatah, Garuda, i, 
188, 31, Ways (2) and (3) become indistinguishable where the abl, and 
the gen. are alike, e.g. Bahos tu Sagarah amptah. hid. 28, 

‘ eg. Sadddasyn tiddgidah Kebkutatho mime. Aroha, ix, 7, ST. 
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celebrated are well known, and the names of the others 
are nainly useful as marking steps in the descent, so that 
as long as the steps are labelled, it is not material whether 
insignificant names are perfectly correct. Where a name 
appears in several forms, [ have taken that form which is 
supported by most of the authorities or the best of them ; 
and if the variations are too many to render that possible, 
IT have adopted what seems the most hkely form, Only 
such names are included in the lists as are found in at 
least two authorities." 

In these ways, though absolute accuracy is unattamable, 
it may yet be possible to reach such an approximation as 
may be sufficient for working purposes. 

The most salient feature that appears on a comparison 
of the genealogies is the great length of the Solar dynasty 
of Ayodhya, It contains some ninety-three names, whereas 
the two next longest lists are much shorter, namely, the 
Yadava line of Western India with some sixty-two names, 
and the Lunar or Paurava line with about fifty names. 
There are good reasons for holding that the Solar list is 
fairly complete and that the latter two are far from 

India has often suffered from invading hosts from the 
north-west, and there can be no doubt that similar 
invasions occurred during the earliest ages. The Aryan 
invasion is the first of which we have any evidence, and 
there are indications that other races poured mito and 
swept over North India afterwards. The most striking » 
instance of this is the story of the struggle of Sagara 


‘The Brakma Purina and the Morivadda (which ia virtually a Purina) 
rena y be regarded as distinct anthorities, for thair lists have 
oR cane ora) resemblance as to indicate that they are little 
more than two versions of one authority. The other Purdnas, while 
showing much similarity in some places, differ considerably in others, 
and do not readily fall into separate groups. The exposition 
of the dynasties (pp. 16-25) will give some idea of the connexion= 
Bicsas Beegehey rot: ow settee faeces tough non ts all portions 
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king of Ayodhya, against the Haihayas and Talojanghas 
(see p. 36, ete.) and hordes of Sakas, Pahlavas, Kimbojas, 
ete. All the authorities which relate the story say this.! 
Bahu, kimmg of Ayodhyi? was driven from his throne by 
the invaders and died afterwards in the forest; his queen 
gave birth to Sagara; Sagara was brought up in Aurva 
Bhargava’s hermitage, and on attaining manhood fought 
agninst and finally subjugated the invaders, If there is 
any historical truth in this story, it can only mean that 
the whole of North India had been overrun by those hordes, 
that every kingdom in the north-west and Madhyadeda 
had fallen, that Kosala, the most easterly kingdom of 
Madhyadeéga, which encountered the invaders last, went 
down for a time, and that Sagara subdued them and 
re-established the Solar dynasty. Those events imply 
a period of some thirty years at least in Kosala, and 
indicate that North-Western and Western India and 
Madhyadesa must have been submerged for half a century 
at least." The Kosala line remained unbroken, but all 
the dynasties west of it must have suffered seriously, 
and if we can synchronize this period with some period 
in the other dynasties, confusion or a material gap may 





¥ APBA, iii, 00, 8831-2; Khayer, ix, 8, 2-7 ; Brahma, 8, 47-51 ; Viiya, ti, 
GH, 12-42; Horne. 13, 7-74, Te; Bimady. i, 70, 27-37: ii, FO, 
15-25 (imperfectly), The map published by me in this Journal for 1 fs, 
p. 332, will help to elucidate this paper. 

* The Aamdy, calls him Asita, 

* During this period the invaders were in power and had probably 
begun to settle down in the countries they had conquered; and this 
sala seems implied by their appealing to Vasistha (that is, one of tho 
Vasistha family) and his taking them under his protection, for the 
Vasistlns were the court-priests of Ayodhyi (as mentioned in p. 14), and 
heat a brobman may have maintained his position ms court- priest, onder 
the Haihaya-Tilajaigha rule. Sagara's repressive treatment of the 
different peoples (as explained in the passages cited above), therefore, 
means probably that the rules which he imposed on them applied to 
those barbarians who had settled down and remained in the territories 
which he ruled as cakravartin and not to the nations outside Indin. He 
marked off and degraded them from the rest of his subjects, and the 
distinctions naturally disappeared in the course of time. 
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be expected in them. That is what we do find. <A great 
gap occurs in the Lunar line; the Kanyakubja dynasty 
disappeared ; the Kasi genealogy is confused; and new 
dynasties sprang up afterwards in Madhyadesa, 

This story shows that Kosala from its eastward position 
escaped various calamities that befell the more westerly 
kingdoms. Tts dynastic list therefore remained continuous 
and full, while the lists of other dynasties will be found 
to have suffered breaks, and thus necessarily fall short 
of it In their numbers, Further, other dynasties were 
not so great and important continuously as the Solar 
monarchy, and their lists were not handed down with the 
same veneration and fullness. Their lists are mantiestly 
far from complete, as the Table of genealogies shows. 
The length of the Solar line, therefore, 1s not to be 
corrected and reduced by a comparison with the other 
lines, but is a standard by which we may measure the 
deficiencies and gaps in the other lists, and the Table of 
genealogies will show how truly it serves this purpose. 

Besides such vicissitudes, changes were also produced 
by internal conquests. Thus the dynasties of North and 
South Pafedla sprang from the Paurava Ajamidha of the 
Lunar race. He or his sons conquered those countries 
and established separate thrones in them. Again, one of 
the near descendants of Jyamagha's son Vidarbha of the 
VYadava race was Cidi or Cedi, and he originated the 
Caidya kings! that is, the kingdom of Cedi. That 
dynasty, however, was conquered afterwards by the 
Paurava Vasu, who was fifth in descent from Kuru, and” 
established himself as Caidya - Uparicara. He also 
conquered the neighbouring countries as far as Magadha, 
and established his five sons in five kingdoms there, two 
of which were Cedi and Magadha, and two others were 

1 Agni, 274, 17-18; Bhagaw. ix, 24, 1-2; Mateya, 44, 85-8; Padma, 
v, 18, 10-21; Vayu, ii, 33, 36-8; Viren, iv, 12; Loige, i, 68, 37-40; 
Garuda, i, 158, 20-80. 
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probably Karisa and Kauéambi. His eldest aon, 
Brhadratha, obtained Magadha and founded the dynasty 
whi¢h flourished under Jarasandha in the Pindnavas' time! 

In dealing with these ancient genealogies synchronisms 
are the most important points to be considered, The 
genealogies are of little practical value by themselves. 
It is only by co-ordinating them that they ean be mado 
to furnish any chronological results which may possess 
any value, and this can only be done by establishing 
synchronisms between the various lines. Synchronisms, 
therefore, are the essential facts in the present inquiry. 
Now, stories and allusions exist in plenty connecting 
various kings and rishis, but are obviously not equally 
worthy of credence, and it is necessary to ascertain some 
criteria by which their trustworthiness may be estimated. 
The following distinctions are put forward as likely to 
help, with reasonable sureness, to eliminate what cannot 
be genuine tradition :— 

Passages which connect different kings and rishis 
may be divided into four broad classes: (1) allusions or 
comments, incidental or explanatory, in the course of 
a genealogy ; (2) incidental allusions elsewhere ; (3) stories 
which are primarily ksatriya stories ; and (4) stories which 
are primarily brahmanical. 

The first class occur as professedly genuine details and 
are introduced simply because they belong naturally to the 
genealogical accounts. They are most trustworthy when 
moderate in number and really explanatory, and they are 
open to doubt the more they show signs of amplitiention 
and exaggeration# Passages of the second class are met 
with by way of explanation or comparison, and are most 
trustworthy when they are brief and are introduced 
simply and naturally. 

The third class comprises a great number of stories of 

| See MBA. i, 61, 2334-65, and passages cited for this dynasty, p, 22 

* The Careda contains very little explanatory matter, 
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various kinds, and may be broadly divided into those that 
describe some alleged occurrence and those that are mainly 
landatory. The latter kind are generally replete with 
exaggeration, and often disregard conditions of time and 
place. As an instance may be mentioned the long fight 
between Bhisma and Rima Jaimadagnya in J/Bh. v, 179, 
ete, which is impossible, because Rama lhved many 
cantunes before Bhisma. This latter kind may be 
discarded as worthless, but stories of the former kind 
may afford useful information if they agree with other 
stories, and this much is in their favour, that their ksatriya 
features probably go back to early times, before the Epie 
and Pauranie literature was taken over and manipulated 
hy the brahmans. 

The fourth class of stories, that are principally brah- 
manical, bear their character unmistakably on their face. 
They may be roughly divided inte three kinds: (1) those 
that exalt the dignity of some rishi, (2) those that 
inculeate some doctrine, and (3) those that extol the 
majesty of some god or the sanctity of some spot. 
Probably only the first kind merit any attention, yet 
there is always a doubt whether they represent the 
original story. The other two kinds are generally 
fabrications. As an example of a pious story blending 
moral delinquencies and chronological absurdities, it would 
be difficult to match that of Gailava in MWA&h. v, 1/3, etes 
It is not necessary for the present purpose to sift such 
stories, and this circumspection is requisite in the stories 
told in the Santi-p. of the MBh., which cannot be accepted 
without corroboration. 

In these ways some discrimination is possible among 
the pron quantity: of material, and a considerable number 
of sy isms can be collected which can claim some 
degree of genuineness ; still, in drawing inferences from 
them certain cautions must be borne in mind. These 

1 Strangely enough it finds an echo in MBA, iii, 197, aL? 
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cautions are more or less obvious and well known, and yet 
it is well to state them so that the use made of the 
materials may not seemt capricious. They are these. 

First, patronymics do not always indieate the relation of 
father and son, but often designate a descendant. Putting 
aside such generie terms as Paurava, Yadava, Bhiirata, 
Atreya, Bhargava, ete., we find Vidvimitra called Kauéika! 
after his grandfather, Rama Diagarathi called Raghava* 
after his great-grandiather, and Krsna called Madhava, 
Sitvata, Varsneya, and also Daéairha" after distant 
ancestors, as well as Sauri* after a nearer ancestqgr The 
primary inference would be that a patronymic Vicans 
a son or daughter, yet we must be quite ready to take it 
as meaning a descendant if the context or other considera- 
tions should so indicate. 

Secondly and conversely, the simple name does not 
always refer to the forefather of that name, but is also at 
times applied to his descendants. This is 4 common use 
collectively in the» Rig-Veda. As an instance of its 
appheation singly we tind Kuvalaéva of the Solar dynasty 
styled Iksviku ;° but this use is rare as regards ksatriyas 
in the Epics and Puranas. This caution applies with 
special force to the names of rishis, and unless it is care- 
fully observed we may fall into all kinds of errors. Thus the 
name Vasistha oceurs at all periods of the Solar dynasty 
and plainly refers to a long sueeession of members of the 
Vasistha family; in fact, that family appears to have held 
the office of court-priests to that dynasty, as the Kasyapas 
were hereditary priests of Janamejaya Pariksita.? 

In the same way must be understood the frequent 


APBA. 1, 175, 6005; Markand, 9,10; Hari. 13, 755. 

* MBA. ili, 277, 16030. 9 MBALi, 822, R07: Bee, HOSR—4; ¥, 71, 2581, 

“ MBA, i, 227, TOAD, * MAM, iii, 24), 13456, with 207, 13515-10. 

* For instance, a Vasistha occurs with Tridanku (p. 33), with Sagara 
(p 10, 9. 3), with Kalmiigipaida (p. 45, 0. 3), and with Dadaratha 
(Mdoviy. i, 7,4, ete.). Other Vasigthas occor elsewhere, see p. 6), 

? Aver, Brdh. vii, 3, 27, and see viii, 4, 22. 
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mention of Bharadvaja, Kanva, Gotama, Bhrgu, Atri, ete., 
at different periods. In fact, the indifference which 
characterized the rishis as regards their genealogies (as 
already mentioned) led them to neglect the personal name 
of members of the great getris, and to mention them 
simply by their gotra name, with the result that the 
personality of the original bearer of the name and that 
of his deseendants have been often confused. ‘This applies 
even to the name Vidévimitra, as will be shown among the 
synehronisms, for the first and great Visvimitras 
descendants were divided into two yotres, the Kauéikas 
and the Viévamitras! The rivalry between him and the 
great Vasistha, who was court - priest of Ayodhya in 
Tridanku's time, was perpetuated among their descendants ; 
and, as the brahmans were indifferent about personal 
particulars, the accounts, as they stand now, often show 
wild confusion, all the Vasisthas being deseribed more or 
less closely in terms of the great Vasistha, and all the 
Viévamitras in terms of the great Vifvamitra* The only 
method of unravelling the confusion and of distinguishing 
the various Vasisthas and Viévamitras is to get the royal 
genealogies clear, and then assign those rishis to their 
several periods by attaching them to the kings with whom 
they were associated. 

Thirdly, it often happened that the same name was 
borne by different individuals, so that it by no means 
follows that the same name in different places means the 
same person. Tt is expressly said that among kings there 
were scores of Dhrtarastras, Janamejayas, Brahmadattas, » 
Bhismas, Bhimas, Kaéas, Kuéas, etec.,° and that in the 


| ‘Lunar dynasty there were two Rksas, two Pariksits, three 


Bhimasenas, and two Janamejayas* In that dynasty, 


. Aihaigpaee. ix, 1, 4-7. | 
© See Muir's Sanskrit Texts, i, 75, ete. + MBA, ii, #, 223-6. 


Janamejayas, if we reckon the monarch who reigned after the great battle. 
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mareover, we have the sivas eoincidence that the two 
Pariksits and the two later Janamejayas were father and 
son respectively... There were more kings than one that 
bore the name Divodasa, Sudisa, or Srajaya. This caution 
also must be considered in dealing with the names of 
rishis, iit similarity of names was probably just as 
common among brahmans as among ksatriyas ; thus there 
appear to have been two brahmans named Sunaka® and 
two named Suka" This even applies to such names as 
Brhaspati* and Usanas with the result that personal and 
mythological names have probably been confused at times, 

Such appears to be the proper nature and scope of on 
examination of the genealogies. The next step is to state 
the various dynasties, notice the authorities, and offer some 
general remarks on each dynasty. 

All the lines are derived from Manu Vaivasvata: the 
Solar and Videha lines from his son Iksvaku, the Visala 
dynasty from his son Dista or Nedistha, and all the rest 
from his daughter Df’s son Puriravas. Puriiravas’ line 
was Ayus, Nahusay Yayati, and then Yayiiti’s five sons, 
Yadu, Turvasu, Drohyu, Anu, and Piru. 


' See the genealogical Hets, tafe. For the earlier Puriksit and 
Jonamejaya see also Arofwn, 12, 0-11; Viiyn, ii, of, 21-2; Hane. 20, 
108-9, and cf. with WHA, xii, 130), 5595-6. The later are well known, 
being Abhimanyu's son and grandsan, 

= One, son of Grtsamadns, Midgar. ix, 77, 3; Aref, (7, 34; Vityu, ii, 
4; Hari, 29, 1519; less clearly trarieda, i, 139, 9; and Vipou, iv, 8; 
perhaps Rig-V. ii, 7. The other, MBA. xiii, 40, 200M. 

2 One was father-in-law of Anuha, king of South Pufiicila, Bhéyar. ix, 
27, M3; Mateya, 49, 50-7 ; Morir, 18, 081; 20, 100-40, 1065, Bee also 
Garuda, i, 140,19; Vayu, ii, 87, 174-5; Figon, iv, 29. The other waa 
Vvyiisa's son, ace p. 4. 

4 Bee p. 44 w/a, 

* ‘There waa a king Osanna in the Yadava line ; see Table of lists, 

"AHA, 1, 76, 3140-01 ; Os, BTA v, PS, 2-2 A, 27S, 57s 
#73, 12-93. Bhapar. ix, 4, 11-35; 36, 1+ 27,1: 18, 1-33. “Brakma, 7, 
}-168-; 20, 1-11; 27, tie 2. 1-6. Garuda, i, 228, 2-3: 196,29. 7, 17, 18. 
Karmes, i, 20, +73 ; 22. a ll. Litge, i, 65, 17-24; 646, BOR. Mateya, 
14, 40-1; 22, ; 2h) 32-4, 40-54. Padma, v, 8; 75-190; 22, 85-7, 
108-7. Vayu, = oe 1-)7; 25, 1-4, 48, 114; 30, 1-2; 67,.19-17. Visun, 
iv, /, 2, 20. Horie, 70, 613-30; 28, 1363-74; 28, 1475; 30, 1500-1. 
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The Solar line of Ayodhya, derived from Manu’s. son 
Iksvaku, is given by many Puranas! and by the Raméa- 
yoann All the Puranas agree, subject to minor variations, 
but the Ramayana gives o list twice over which is irre- 
concilable with them, though many of the names are the 
same. It is unquestionably erroneous, when considered as 
a whole or examined in detail. It is very improbable that 
the Raéméyana alone should be right and all the other 
muthorities wrong, and the list is manifestly too short aa 
eompared with other dynasties. As regards details, it 
omits Purnkutsa and his son Trasadasyu,? Hariécandra 
and his son Rohita* and Rtuparna? who were all well- 
known kings; and it contradicts itself by saying that 
Raghu’s son was Kalmisapida who was famous as 
Sandasa (Sudisa’s son),° and yet omits Sudasa. In all 
these pomts the Puranas are right, and as regards the 
early kings from Ikeviku to Drdhiéva the Mahabharata * 
corroborates them and disagrees with the Admayana. 

Harigeandra or his son Rohita bought Sunaléepha as 
a victim in Rohita’'s stead, so the Puranas say, and the 
Aitar, Brahmano® corroborates them against the different 
version which the Hamédy. narrates of King Ambarisa.” 
The Ramay. makes Ambarisa great - grandfather of 
Nabhaga, but the MBh.” agrees with the Purdnas that 
hewas Nabhiga's son. The Puranas make Raghu father 
of Aja, but the Ramay. makes him father of Kalmisapada 
and places Aja twelve generations below Raghu; the 


| Agni, 272, 18-39; Bhagar, ix, 4, 4-22, 9; Brahma, 7, 44-4, 4; 
Garuda, i, 188, 17-44; Karma, i, 2), 5-21, 60; Linga, i, &, 41- 
it, 45; Mateyn, £2, 25-57; Padma, v, 8, 130-62; Vayu, ti, 26, 9-211 ; 
View, iv, 2-6; Marie, 0,613; 12, 660-14, 822. I treat the Hari. 
asa Purina, which is what it is really. 

2 i, 70, 21-49; fi, uo, 6-35, 

4 Bh, iii, OF, 8606-8; Aig- FP. viii, £9, 36; and perhaps vii, J9, a. 


* Ailar, Brad, vii, 3, 13, 14. o MBh. iti, 64, 227-0 : 70, 2760. 
* fi, 170, 2 7 iii, S07, 18515-19; 202, 162-1. 


* vii, #, 14-16, 9 i, 62 und 42. 
W iii, £29, W154 ; vii, 4, 2903; xii, 20, 003, 


JRAK. 1910, 2 
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Raghwvamsu ' supports the Puragae The Purfinas give 
two Dilipas, one father of Bhagiratha and the other father 
or grandfather of Raghu, but the Ramay. gives only one 
Dilipa as father of Bhayiratha and great-grandfather of 
Raghu; the Raghwvorida,* so far as it states the genealogy, 
makes a Dilipa father of Raghu, thus supporting the 
Puranas. Again, the Ramdy. places Kakutstha ten steps 
below Mandhatr, whereas the Puranas place him seventeen 
generations before Mandhatr; the Brhaddevata* corroborates 
them that Kakutstha was before Miandhatr's grandson 
Trasadasyu. | 

It appears, therefore, that, wherever it is possible to 
check the two lista by other authorities, they support the 
Puranas and disagree with the Ramayana, notwithstanding 
its creat fame. Its list, therefore, may be put aside as 
confused and erroneous, and the Purina list must he 
adopted. 

The Purana lists are in general agreement except at two 
stages, namely, between Kalmasapada and Vrddhasarman- 
Ailavila, and between Ahinagu and the last king Grntnyrui: 
Brhadbala, For the former «group the Agni, Brena 
Matsya, Padma, and Harivamss give four kings, and all 
the other authorities give three different kings Tginnig 
= Aémaka. The difference is not important, and 

IT have followed the majority, as the M2&h. corroborates 
them about Aémaka.* For the second group, which 
consists of twenty kings, the dgni, Karma, Linga, Mataya, 
and Padma substitute only tive different names; and they 
are clearly wrong for three reasons: (1) a comparison of 
the other dynasties and the synchronisms shows that there 
were a great many more generations; (2) what the MBh, 
says about Pariksit and his sons® agrees with Paripatra 





Lv, 38-6, 2 fii, 13-21, i A 

« MBh. i, 122, 4796-8; 177, GT77-01 ; xii, 294, S004; xiii, 197, BQHD. 
He waa nicknamed Sarvakarman, xii, J9, 1702-3. 

® iit, 792, 19145-78, 19198. 


=a 
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and his successors in the longer list; and (3) one of those 
Puranas, the Matsya, contradicts its own list by stating 
that Krta, king of Dvimidha’s line, was ao disciple of 
Hiranyanabhin Kausalya, which name occurs only in the 
long list. 

The Videha line is derived from Iksvaiku's son Nim, 
It is given in full by four Purapas* and down to 
Siradhvaja-Janaka by the Ramayana." The Vayu omits 
all the kings between Srutayus and Sudruta, The Garwdu, 
by the omission of a verse or two which terminated the 
Solar line and introduced this dynasty, tacks the latter on 
to the former by making the third king Udavasu son of 
Prasuéruta of the former line. Otherwise all the lists are 
in substantial agreement. Many of the kings bore the 
name Janaka,’ which was not a personal name, but either 
a gotra name® or a royal title. 

The Vadava race, descended from Yayati’s son Yadu," 
is given by many Puranas. It divided into two lines, one 
from Yadu's Sahasrajit, which developed after King 
Haihaya into the Haihayas and after his descendant 
Talajaigha into the branch of the Talajanghas,’ and the 
other line from another son, Krostu, which formed an 


' Maiaya, 45, 7o—0 3 see p. 52, 

* Bhdgav, ix, 6, 4; 23, 1-27. (farwia, i, 128, 44-58. Vays, i, 26,95 , 
27, 1-93, Finn, iv, 3. 

2 i, Ti, 4-13 

4 Tt is given in the Purina lists to Mithi, Dharmadhvaja, Siradhvaje 
(Sité’s father), and Khindikys ; and in the WA. to Dharmadhvaja (xi, 
ger, 11855), Stradhvaja (iii, 279, 10880), Janadeva (xii, 278, TESS; 72, 
11830), Kerala (xii, 304, 11220), Duivarit (xii, 372, 11545), and two 
others (xii, 222, 10000; 228, 12260). 

2 The Marbamfeya P. says Sanakdndm kule (23, 11); see also Ramey. ~ 
i, 72, 4 

® ‘The different origin mentioned in Hari. 54, 5142-94, 5207, appears 
to be an ancient calumny, for it acknowledges the descent from Yayati 
and Yadu in verse 5104. See p. 46. 

7 Agni, 274, 1-11. Bhdgar, ix, 29, 18-30. Brahma, 15, 153-207. 
Garwia, i, 139, 19-24. Arma, 1, 22, 12-21: 27,1-3. Langa, i, 6, 2-10. 
Mata, 45, 5-52. Padma, +, 12, 0-49. Vayu, ii, &%, 1-34, 45-55, 
Vis, iv, 22. Marin, 23, 14S — 23, 1900, 
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enduring lineage.’ All the authorities are in substantial 
agreement. The most noteworthy ditference is that the 
Karma makes the seven Saéavindava kings whose names 
began with Prihu successive descendants instead of 
brothers, and the exigencies of the list appear to show 
that it is right. Satvat or Satvata had several sons who 
gave rise to different branches, among which there is much 
confusion; but all the authorities agree fairly about the 
branch that ended in Kathsa, and that branch has been 
adopted, Krsna being added at the end. 

The Paurava (er Lunar) race was descended from 
Yayati's son Piru, and is given in the MBh* and many 
of the Puranas." All the latter agree fairly well, subject 
to considerable minor variations, but the former gives two 
lists which present many differences and do not even agree 
with each other. Both those lists leave out many of the 
kings between Poru and Ahamyati; the second then 
inserts between Ahathyiti and Matinfra many of the 
kings which the Puranas generally place between 
Vidiratha and KRksa IIT; both fairly agree with the 
Puranas from Matinira to Kuru, but reduce the number 
of kings between Kuru and Pratipa to tive. The second 
list is wrong in inserting the group of kings between 
Ahatnyati and Matinara, because it is contrary to all the 
other authorities, and because the synchronism of Matiniara 
with Prasenajit of the Solar race (see p. 31) proves that 
the others are right. That group should be placed between 


1 Agu, 274, 12-33.. Bhdgue. ix, 23, 30-9; 24, 1-6, 18-24. Brahma, 
fj, 1-14, $1, and 15, 45-59, Garwda, i, 149, 25-36, 43-8. Aarma, i, 24, 
*. dd, 4245. Liaga, i, 68, 21-49; 69, 2, R40. Matin, 34, 147A. 
Podma,v, 13,32,45-00. Fay, ii, 33, 14-34, 2, andl 24, 115-93. Five, 
iv, 12-15. Harirv. 37, }O60— 38, S00. 

2, 94, BH05-Th2 ; 25, 3764-827, 


2 Agwi, 277, 1-9, 15, 25-7, 31-40. Aiigor. ix, 20, 1-27, 21; 2, 34, 


J29, Hroahma, 17, 2-5, 6062, 80-1, 102-93. Garwla, i, 240, 1-4, 24-5, 
1-8, Mateyn, 49, 144; 50, 1-25, 34-50. Vayu, ii, 37, 115-55, 160-2, 
26-13, 223-20. Vis, iv, 79, 90. Marie, 32, 1658-0; a2, 1714-39. 
1754-6, 1785-1902, 1813-28. 
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Vidiratha and Rksa UO, as the Puranas place it. The 
majority of the authorities therefore establish the lineage 
down to Rksa U1, and after that all are in substantial 
agreement. 

The North Paiicila line, which reigned in Ahicchatra,' 
was an offshoot from Ajamidha of the Lunar dynasty. It 
is given by many Puranas? and all are in substantial 
agreement, except that the Broafme and Hariv. mistakenly 
derive Sriijaya directly from Bahyasva (= Bhrmnyasva). 
Much of this genealogy from Bhrmyaéva to Somaka 1s 
supported by the Rig-Veda.* From Srijaya came the 
family of the Srijayas, and from Somaka that of the 
Somakas,‘ which play such a large part in the Brahmana 
hterature. 

The South Paiicala line, which reigned in Kampilya,” 
was another offshoot from the same Ajamidha. It is 
given by several Puranas," and all are in substantial 
agreement. 

Another line, which reigned somewhere in Madhyadesa 
(though I have not been able to find the name of its 
capital) was descended from the same Ajamidha’s brother 
Dvimidha, and may be called Dvimidha's line. It 1s given 


\ Aare. 20, LIL-Te 

* Agni, 277, 15, 18-25, Bhagar. ix, 21, 21, 304; 22, 1-3. Brahma, 
13, 81, 93-101. Garwda, i,140, 17-24. Fagu, ii, 37, 189-206. Payne, iv, 
19. Haric. $2, 1755, 1776-95. Mataya (in part), 60, 1-16. 

* Mudgala, son of Bhrmyatva, x, 702. Vadhryssva, x, 67; vi, OF, L 
Divodass, vi, ¢!, 1; iv, 4, 3: vi, 47, 22, and many other passages. 
Srijaya, who is called son of Devavata, iv, 14, 4; vi, 27,7. Cyavana, x, 
60, 5-6, Sudiia (Budisa), vil, #9, 22-5, and other passages. Sohadeva 
and his son Somaka, iv, £3, 7-10, In vii, 28, 25, Divodiisa is called futher 
of Sudds, but “ father” clearly means “ ancestor", because Sudis’ 
patronymic was Paijavana (ibid.), This, therefore, harmonizes with the 
genealogy, and his father Pijavana as a king of no note has dropped 
out. It is said Sahadeva’s original name was Suplan, Safap, rah. U1, 
iv, 4, 34. 

4 Both families accompanied Drupada at the great battle, 

2 Harve, 20, 1062, 1005; Vayu, ii, 37, 171; Visnu, iv, 10. 

« Phayav. ix, 2/, 22-6; Gornda, i, 140, 10-13; Matsya, 4, 479 ; 
Vayu, ii, 37, 163-77; Figau, iv, 29; Marie. 80, 1052-72. 
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by some Puriinas,' and all ore in close agreement, except 
that the Bhagavatea, Geruda, and Vispw omit the four 
kings between Drdhanemi and Suparéva, and the 
Bhagavata derives Ugrayudha from Nipa of the South 
Paficila line. There is admittedly a gap between Sarva- 
bhauma and Mahat-Paurava. 

Another dynasty was founded by Vasu, who was fifth 
in descent from Kuru. He conquered the kingdom of 
Cedi, which had been founded by the descendants of 
Vidarbha of the Yadava race, and took the name Caidya- 
uparicara, He extended his conquests as far as Magadha, 
and on his death his eldest son, Brhadratha, took that 
kingdom and established a dynasty there? This line may 
therefore be called the Magadha line. It is given in some 
of the Purinas,* and all are in substantial agreement. 

The line to which Gadhi and Visvimitra belonged reigned 
in Kanyakubja! It is given in much the same form by 
the various authorities, but is derived from two ditterent 
progenitors, All agree substantially from Jahnu down- 
wards, but above him four Puranas * state the descent thuos— 
Partravas, Amivasu (or Vijaya), Bhima, Kaficana, Suhotra 
Jahnu ; while the Agni" gives it thus—Vitatha (of the 
Lunar race), Brhat, Ajamidha, Jahnu. The JBh. gives 
two lists’ of which the first leaves the question of the 

) Bhdgar. ix, 2/, 21, 27-30; Gorwda, i, 140, 8, 14-18; Mataya, £9, 
79; Pign, ii, 27, 160-2, 170-88; Vigne, iv, J9; Marie, 20, LOTS-KS. 

* MH. i, #3, 234-15, and next note. Upericorn probably meant 
“he who overran”, “conqueror”, and afterwards was turned! inte 
“walking in the air”. Cf. the later term uwpertha in inscriptions. 
See p. 11. 

7 Aqui, 277, 20-30: Shdgar, mr, 2%, 40; Garnda, 1, 140, 25-0; 
Mataya, i, 3-34; Vagu, ii, 37, 200-22; Vigne, iv, 29; Horie, 38, 
1790-1813, 

‘ MWh, i, 115, 10144; ¥, U8, 4005. Tho Rdmdy: calls its capital 
Mabodaya (i, 22, 3, 6), which = Kinyakubja (see Gorr. ed, i, 25, 35), 

® Bhigor, ix, 15, 1-li; Gerwla, i, J30, 2-7; Fiyn, ii, 29, 45-00: 
ivan, iv, 7. 

5 ary, 1-18, 

7 One in xii, $9, 1717, ete. ; and the other in xii, 4, 201, ete., with 
i, of, 3719-23. 
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progenitor untouched (as also the Ramdéay.'), and the second 
names him as Ajamidha, thus agreeing with the Agna, 
The Brahma? and Horivariéa* each give both versions, 
thus supporting and neutralizing both. The majority of 
the authorities derive the dynasty from Puriiravas’ son 
Amavasu, and they are right, because it will be seen from 
the discussion of Visvamitra’s contemporaries (p, 32) that 
it is impossible to relegate this dynasty to a time 
subsequent to Ajamidha. There is a conclusive argument 
to show that the derivation from Bharata’s successor 
Vitatha is untenable, although the error is ancient.’ 
Viévamitra was a descendant (by some eight steps) from 
Jahnu, and must, if Jahnu was descended from Bharata’s 
line, have been many (some sixteen) generations below 
Bharata; but it is well known that Bharata’s mother, 
Sakuntali, was dauchter of Vidvamitra® Visvamitra 
cannot have been both an ancestor ond a descendant of 
Bharata. As the story of SakuntalA is one of the best- 
alleged incidents in ancient Indian literature, Viévamitra 
was certainly prior to Bharata, and the genealogical 
versions which make his ancestor Jahnu a descendant 
of Bharata must be wrong. The error arose from con- 
founding Amavasn’s descendant Suhotra with Vitatha’s 
third successor Suhotra, and perhaps also Jahnus in 
both lines." 
1 i,92,1-34, 6 © 20, 11-80; 13, 80-92. © 27, 1413-03; 32, 1704-00. 
4 Vidvamitra is called ** best of the Bharatas” in Attar. Arik, vii, 7, 17. 
3 He was not the first Vidvimitra, bot near descendant, see p. 43. 
* ‘The Brahma (0, 63) and Hariv. (27, 1468-0; 32, 1773) call Visvimitra 
Pawraca, which is a mistake (helped no doubt by the general confusion) 
for Pawrdrace, as the Page shows in ii, 29, 04, where Powrornrnaya should 
bee varnayn. Kuru hed o son Jahnu (see authorities cited above for 
the Paurnva tine}. ‘The passage in the Aitar. Brih, may hove originated 
the error, ‘The author lived after the great battle, and many centuries 
in ancient ksatriya genealogies, a8 indeed follows from the statement 
that Vyasa’: disciples divided the literature and specialized ench in hisown 
department. Sayana repeats the error in his comment an Rig- V. iti, 63, 24. 
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The Kadi line reigned at Benares. All the authorities 
are in general agreement from Suhotra (or Sunahotra) 
downwards, though they vary in fullness; but they differ 
warding his ancestry, Three Puranas ‘make him son of 
Nahusa’s son Keatravrddha,’ and one makes him brother 
of Nahusa:? but the Agni* makes him son of Vitatha of 
the Lunar race. The Broalwna* and Harivarisa* each 
give both versions, thus supporting and neutralizing both, 
Suhotra of the Lunar race, however, was not son of 
Vitatha, but of Brhatksatra. The majority are right, 
beenuse, as will be seen from the discussion about Divedisa 
and Pratardana of this lme (p. 38), it is impossible to 
cee the line to a period later than Suhotra of the 

mar race. The error arose from confounding Nahnsa's 
natelatiate Ksatravrddha and Suhotra = Suhotra and 
Brhatksatra of the Lunar race. 

The descendants of Yayati's son Anu (it is caaiily branched 
out in the north-west into the Panjab tribes of the Kekayas, 
Sivis, etc, and in the east into the Anga dynasty. All 
the authorities agree down to Jayadratha, king of Anga, 
and from him there were two lines of descent, one the 
royal line, and the other a younger branch, to which Karna 
belonged, who beeame king.” It is not material which is 
taken, and I have chosen the latter as being clearer and 
Fuller. 








) Bhager. ix, 17, 1-10; Garuda, i, 199, 7-14; Visnu, iv, 8. 

* Vagu, ii, 20, 1-76, 

* 277, 0-14; bot it is confused, 

4 dr, 1-2, 27-00; 13, 82-79, 

Peo, lolT-08; 32, [7s04H. 

* Soni, 276, 5-16; Bhdgor. ix, 23, 1-14; Garuda, i, 21, -T4; 
Mateya, 48, 10-108; Vityn, ii, 37, 12-114; Viseu, iv, 18. The Srofme 
(24, 4-5, 14-49) and Marie. (9/, 1653-0, L668-1710) derive the line from 
Raudriéva’s son Kaksoyu ol the Lanar race, but these two books are so 
closely alike that they constitute only one authority. I have followed 
the majority. 

7 The former in the Agni ond Araima, the latter mm the Hhagar., 
Geruda, and Visaw, and both in the Mataye, Vayu, and Hariv. 
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Another line is derived from Manu's son Dista (or 
Nedistha), in which Visila and the later kings, if not the 
earlier also, constituted the dynasty of Visala or Vaiéali. 
‘Tt may be called Dista’s line. All the authorities are in 
substantial agreement. 

Having offered these general remarks it remains to set 
out the genealogical lists, explain the synchronisms, and 
show their results in°the Table of lists. In the following 
Table the most important lines of descent are shown, and 
all start from Manu, because that is how the authorities 
begin them. The three Bhargava rishis, Reika, Jamadagm, 
and Rama, are also included in order to bring out the 
synchronisms at their period more clearly. The lines of 
descent have been placed according to geographical position 
as nearly as is feasible, that 1s, dynasties that reigned im 
the west are placed on the left, those of Madhyadeéa in the 
middle, and those that reigned in the east on the right. 
The names of all kings whose positions are fixed by the 
synehronisms are printed in italics. Names added in 
brackets are those of kings who are not mentioned in the 
genealogies, but whose existence is disclosed in the 
discussion of the synchronisms. Some lists it will be 
geen are far less full than others, though they may start 
from a synchronism and reach a synchronism, that 15, 
the omissions are more numerous. Tt is not, however, 
known where the omissions occur, consequently the 
names in those lists have been simply spaced out, andl 
where there are no synchronisms the position of a name 
is not to be taken as more than the best conjecture 
possible. 


4 Marutta, the greatest king, who preceeded Visila, 15 called the 
Ayogava king, Step. Brith. XII, v, 4, 6. 

2 Rade, ix, 4d, Y23- 3, 2 3A; (rari, i, fa, o_|s: Vitye, ii, BS, 4 
24, a: Vegnu, iv, fy Miirbernel. (at great length ta Rajyavardh: na), 
Tg-30 and 109-10; Lidge (the beginning}, i, 64, O5 MBh, (first 
part partially), xiv, 4, 65-91; Hilmay. (from Vidala to the end), i, 47, 
11-18, 
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The accounts say there were kings from time to time 
who established a supremacy over the kingdoms around 
them, and so were called semrdaj or cakravartin, There is 
no improbability in that, and their eonquests may have 
resulted in the subversion of a neighbouring dynasty, or 
merely in its reduction to a kind of vassalage ; hence when 
we consider the times of those kings we may find some 
confusion in the lists of neighbouring dynasties. More- 
over, it is highly probable, and is indeed implied, that 
those great monarchs had long reigns. The names of such 
very famous monarchs are given,’ namely, in the Solar 
race, Mandhatr Yauvanasvi, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa 
Nabhaigi, Dilipa IT Khatvanga, and Rama Déésarathi ; in 
the Lunar dynasty, Bharata Dausyanti: in the Yadava line, 
Saéavindu Caitraratha and Arjuna Kartavirya; in Anu's 
line, Sivi Audinara; in Dista’s line, Marutta Aviksita; as 
well as Yayati Nahuga, and others also who belonged to 
side-dynasties which developed no long genealogy and 
which are unnecessary for the present purpose® Of these 
monarchs, Mandhitr, Bhagiratha, Arjuna, Bharata, and 
Marutta were specially called samrajy.* The names of all 
the cakravartins who occur in the Table are marked with 
an asterisk. 


Dealing now with the synchronisms in accordance with 
the principles explained above, we may find not a few 
which are deserving of consideration. The following are 


' RA, vii, 635-70; xii, 8, 238: 29. The genealogies corroborate. 

* Namely, Rantideva Sankrti and Suhotra Atithina of the Paurava 
race; Gaya Am@rtarayesn; and Pourava Vira Brhadratha, king of 
Afga; and also Prtha Vainya, who belonged to the most ancient age, 
There were many Subotras, bot none that I can identify as Atithing : 
perhaps be is Subotra, descendant of Vitatha of the Lunar dynasty. 
Brhadraths may be No, 78 in Ann’s line in the table, but the epithet 
Paurava is perplexing. 

* WB. ii, 14, 49-50. The remarks in Awor, Argh, viii, 3, 3, profess 
to explain contemporary conditions and relate to-a time later than the 
great battle between the Pandavas ond Kauravas. 
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all the important instances that I have been able to 
discover, and they are takén in chronological order as far 
as possible, 

The earliest synchronism is that Yaydati's eldest brother, 
Yati, married Go, daughter of Kakutstha, who can only 
be Kakutstha of the Solar dynasty! Yayiti therefore 
was one generation below Kakutstha. 

There are clear connexions between the Solar, Lunar, 
and Yadava lines about the time of Mandhatr. Gauri, 
daughter of Matinaira of the Lunar dynasty, married 
either Prasenajit of the Solar dynasty* or his son 
Yuvaniéva I1? and was thus grandmother or mother of 
Mandhatr, The latter connexion is the better supported, 
for she i4 called janani, or mother, of Mandhatr.* The 
difference is not material for the present purpose ; what is 
material is that Matinira was a contemporary of Prasenajit. 

Mandhatr married Vindumati Caitrarathi, daughter of 
Saéavindu. who can only be the famous Sadavindu, son 
of Citraratha of the Yadavas. And this is corroborated 
by the further statement that she was the eldest sister 
of many brothers,’ because Sasavindu had a great number 
of sons, who were called the Safavindu or Sadavindava 
kings.* Saéavindu, therefore, and Yuvanasva Il were 


contemporaries. 
Sivi, son of Uésinara of Anu’s Ime, appears to have 
originated the Sivis, and is said to have had four sons 


who originated the Vreadarbhas, Suviras, Kekayas (or 


t Brabma, 12, 3; Vdyu, ii, 47, 14; Marie. 30, 1601. 

E Praima, 7, 0-2: Hane, £2, TOO-11. 

* Vayu, fi, 20, 65. 

4 Moateya, 49,8; Filyo, ii, 87, 120; Marie. 32, 1716. 

® Bhdgae. ix, 6, 38; Brahma, 7, 02-3; Vityn, ii, Sa, 70; Visa, iv, 2; 
Hariv. 12, T12-12, Also Garuda, i, £38, 22, where Vindwnalga is 
a niistake for Viaedsanofi. 

© MBh. xii, 29, 098; Agni, 274, 13-14; and other passages cited for 
the VYadavu geneulogy. « 

1 Brake, 7, 99-4; Fayu, i, 26, 7); fori. 22, 715. 

* See passages cited for the Yadava genealogy. 
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Kaikeyas), and Madras in the Panjab! Trifankn of the 
Solar race married a Kaikeya princess? hence the Kaikeya 
kings were established before his time, and therefore Siv} 
cannot be placed less than two or three generations before 
Trisanku," Jyaimagha the Yadava, who was later, married 
ny Saivya princess.* 

The next synchronism is that Jahnu of the Kanyakubja 
line married Kaveri, daughter ® or great-granddaughter of 
Yuvanaéva. This Yuvanasva would be Yuvanaéva I] of 
the Solar line, because the bare mention of such a name 
must imply that it was sufficiently well known, and the 
first Yuvanasva was not famous, It is more probable she 
was his daughter, beeause (it is said) she was cursed by 
him; yet perhaps as a safe medium we may take it she 
was his granddaughter. Jahnu would thus be placed 
alongside Purukutsa. Jahnu was a famous king (after 
whom the Ganges is said to have been named Jihnnvi), 
and he could not have attained eminence till after the 
death of Yuvanaéva's son Mandhatr, who was a cakravartin, 
that is, he must be placed a generation later than Mandhatr, 
80 that his wife was probably Yuvaniéva's granddaughter, 

We may next take Viévamitra and his contemporaries, 
and here we must consider (having regard to the caution 
mentioned above, p. 14) only the earliest person of that 
name, for he had many descendants with the gotra name 
Visvimitra. The earliest and greatest Viévamitra was the 
son of Gadhi, or Gathin, king of Kinyakubja,’ and his 

' Bee passages cited for Ann’s line, 

* Brahma, 8, 24: Liye, i, tt, 1; Fdyw, fi, 26, 116: Vipnw, iv, 3+ 
Marie, 13, Fi, 

* MAB, iii, 193, 13240 is an obvious brabman anachronism, 

4 Agni, 274, 17: Shaiger, ix, 23,35; Brahma, 15, 1; Linge, i, 68, 
47; Padma, vy, 13, 14; Piyu, ii, $9, 32: Fignn, iv, 12; Aariv, 87, 1984, 

" Brahma, 10, 18-21; 78, 87. Hariv. 27, 142]-2; a8, 1761. 

© Viiyu, ii, 29, 53. 

* Bee anthorities cited for this dynasty, p. 22, Arhadderatd, viii, 70 ; 

Sorminukrament on Rig-V. iti, hymns 7, ete, | have to thank Professor 


Maedonell for corrections and suggestions regarding the references to 
the Aig- Veta, 


ue 
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ksatriya name was Visvaratho.’ He was closely connected 
with the Solar dynasty. His father Gadhi’s mother is 
called Paurukutsi or Paurukutsi? and was therefore 
a daughter or descendant of Purukutsa, who can only be 
the famous king of Ayodhya. Her patronymic would 
ordinarily mean she was daughter of Purukutsa, but not 
necessarily so, for (according to the first caution mentioned 
above, p. 14) it may ulso mean she was a descendant of 
even three or four generations. It is necessary to discuss 
these relationships at some length, and the discussion will 
illustrate the principles and cautions which have been 
laid down. 

If Paurukutsa was Purukutsa’s daughter, Viévamitra 
would be three generations below him, and if she was his 
great-great - granddaughter Visvamitra would be six 
generations below him. One step more, however, must be 
added, because Vi¢vamitra ranks properly two steps below 
Gadhia, for Gadhi had a daughter Satyavati, and Visviimitra 
was born at the same time as her son Jamadagni (see 
p. 35). On the above alternatives, then, Viévimitra would 
be four or seven generations below Purukutsa. What 
precise relationship, then, is meant by “ Paurukutsi” must 
depend on the other circumstances. Now Vidvimitra is 
closely connected in the stories with Purukutsa's ninth 
successor, Satyavrata Triganku, and his heirs. The stories 
may be summarized thus:* Trigatiku was banished by his 
father Trayyaruna, and the court-priest Vasistha (that is, 
the then Vasistha) approved and enforced the order with 
relentless severity. There was thus deep hatred between 


Trigatku and Vasistha, A terrible twelve-year drought 


occurred then, during which Visvamitra was away 


| Brahma, 10, 56-7 ; Viiyn, ii, 29,00; Horie. 27, 1450; 22, 1768. 

* Vayu, o, 29, 63; Marie, 27, 1430, The -Brakna makes: Panth (or 
Paurakute’, as one APS, reads) wife of Gadhi, 

® Most of the authorities are cited in Muir's Sanakrit Terta, i, 82, ete. 


Bee Kiy-V. ¥, 2, 7, and Sadgurudisya’s Veddrthadipaht on i, 25. It is 


neediess to cite other passages, 
aHas. 1910, 4 


performing austerities.' Trisaiiku supported Visvimitra’s 
wife and children through it and earned his gratitude 
Visvamitra therefore espoused Trisanku’s canse, opposed 
shespiing amd = oreimstated Triganko. Tridanku’s sen 

qariécandra > was obliged to offer his own son Rohita as 
ib victim | in a sacrifice, and after long procrastination saved 
him by buying Ajigarta’s son Sunahsepha® as the victim 
instead. Sunahsepha, though bound at the sacrifice, had 
his life spared, and was adopted by Visvimitra as his 
chief son with the name Devarita. 

These stories are only possthle if PaurukuteA was not 
Porukutsa’s daughter, but was a descendant, and it follows 
that she must have been his descendant of some four 
generations, unless the eight Solar kings who intervened 
between Puorukutsa and Trisanku were not descendants 
in regular order, but were some of them brothers. Now 
one or two of those kings may have been brothers, but it 
is not probable that the number of generations among 
them was less than six, because Jahnu was, as shown, 
contemporary with Purukutsa, and Viévamitra, who was 
pontemporary with Trisanku, was Jahnu's eighth successor.’ 

} As to Visvamitra’s brahmanhood, see p. 4 ute. 

* The Aiter, Broth, says Hariseandra was son of Vedas (vii, 3,13: and 
70 also Sadgurnaisya on Aig- Vi, 2g). Tt is nob necessary to discuss the 
difference, because the synchronism stands good, tut it may be pointed 
out that the genealogies rest. on the pordea-roada-ods, and the author of 


the Brak. Wns more versed in philosophical speculation than in ksatriva 

a Survanakramayt on #ig- Fi, hymns 24-30; Aer, Bred, vii, 3, 15; 
Aidgue. ix, 7, 8-23. But the Viiyu (i, 29, 80), Arai (70, Sl), and 
Hari. (27, Oienate him son or brother of Jamadagni. The difference 
is not material here. Ajigarta's father Sayavasa (iter. Ardh., loc. cit, 1 
may have been a brother of Heika or Jamadagni. 

* The leteagreo in the number of stepa down to Koda, and then 
Bs s the next, whom they name os Kodaéva, Kuddimba, and Kindiles. 
Gadhi was certainly son of Kusika, and the only doubtiul paint is whether 
@ king named Kusiiva, or Kudiimba, preceded him. That there was such 
an extra generation seems clear, becuuse Isiratha, who is not named in 
the genealogies, is mentioned as Gadhi’s grandfather by Sndgruruiisya 
(introduction ta Aig-F. iti), and by the Sarvinukramani (ibidl.). Hence 
the general result is that Visvimitra was cighth in descent from Jahoo. 














« 
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It is not probable a number of brothers sueeeeded in both 
lines at the same time, so as to reduce the actual generations 
to three only, as would be necessary if Paurukutsii was 
Purnkutsa’s own daughter; and it is quite possible, on 
the other hand, that mine generations in the Solar line 
might correspond to eight tn the Kanyakubja line. For 
all substantial results these minor differences are hardly 
material and it follows that Paurukutsé does not mean 
* daughter” of Purukutsa, and must mean his “descendant” 
in about the fourth degree. 

Further, Gadhi's daughter Satyavati was married to the 
rishi Reika Bhargava, and had « son Jamadagni, who 
was born at the same time as Visvimitra.” Jamadagni 
had several sons, of whom the youngest was Rama.’ 

It thus appears that Gadhis father was four or five 
generations posterior to Purukutsa, that Viévamitra., 


Triganku, Harigeandra, Jamadagni, and Ajig were 
contemporaries, and that Rohita, Sunalisepha, and Rama 
Jaimadsacnya were contemporaries, 


There are more synchronisms with Jamadagni and his 
son Rama, The stories about them and the allusions, if 
treated as containmeg some truth, may be summarized thus:* 
Krtavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhargavas as 
his priests, and endowed them with great wealth His 

' See o similar ease, where Daétrhi woe applied to severn! generations ; 
p 42, n. 4. 

2 WBA, iii, 115, OMA; v, 26, TS; 18, 4005-7; mii, 49, [TST -45. 
Midgar, ix, 15, 4-13. _ Brake, fo, 23-33. Garuda, i, (29,0. Paige, i, 
Oe CV iawn, tv, 7. 

2 OBA. iii, fet, 11074, L080, and passages cited for the Kanyakubja 
line, Jamoadagni ‘married Renuka, daughter of King Renu of Iksviaku's 
race (MHA. iti, 116, LOT; v, 176, 4972; and the above possages), and 

gave her to him (WBA. ii, 28, 1072), but no king Reno is 
Geiiaehibomd tak ie pin bciricis inci ny Prasenajit. at this period, ao that 
they belonged probably to a junior branch of the Solar race. 

4 WARK. iii, 776, O89 — JT, 102M (sic, the numbering is erroneous) ; 
xii, 49. Bhdger, ix, 15, 4-ai; 4, 8-27; 2a, 2. Brahma, J, 159-949, 
Matayn, 43, 16-44: 34, 12-14. Padma, v, 12, 117-45. Vidya, ti, 32, HE. 
Fires, iv, 27. Harir. 2j, 1850-91. 

2 MAA, i, 178, 1302-2. 
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son Arjuna reigned at Mahismati (the modern Mandhata 
on the River Narmada), and extended his conquests every- 
where. During his time the Haihaya princes tried to 
recover the wealth from the Bhargavas, and being 
unsuecessful killed many of them, and the Bhirgavas 
were seattered.’ In one of his expeditions Arjuna burnt 
up Apava Vasistha’s hermitage and ineurred Apava’s 
eurse, The hostility against the Bhargavas brought him 
into conflict with Rama, because he or his sons robbed 
Jamadagni, who was a Bhargava, Rama killed Arjuna, 
and the latter's sons then murdered Jamadagni. Rima 
swore vengeance against the ksatriyas, and is said to have 
destroyed all Arjuna’s sons (except tive) and thousands of 
Haihayas. After an interval he renewed his hostilities 
against all ksatriyas, and is said to have almost extermmated 
them. It thus appears that Arjuna was a contemporary 
of Jamadagni,? so that he began to reign about the same 
time as Hariscandra, and, as the stories imply that his 
reign was a long one, it probably overlapped the reign 
Rohita and Harita also. 

This story carmes us further. Arjuna’s grandson was 
TAlajangha, and he is said to have had a numerous progeny, 
which constituted five tribes of Talajaighas among the 
Haihayas. He would have been a younger contemporary 
of Rama Jamadagnya, and the Talajatighas would have 
grown powerful towards the end of Rama’s life, or soon 
afterwards, in what 1s the modern Mahratta country. The 
stories say Rama exterminated the ksatriyas twenty-one 
times, This statement is too fabulous to merit any 
particle of credence, and is besides Incompatible with the 
remarkable rise of the Talajaigha power in the period 
that immediately followed, for (as already mentioned, p. 10) 


aire of 





1 MAR. i, 178, 6804-179, G827. 

7 Tt is said Ahuiryiti of the Lunar race married Kriavirya’s daughter 
(M Bh, i, 95, 3768), but if the same Krtavirys is meant this statement is 
meanpatible with all the other indications, 
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the Haihayas and Talajaighas overran the whole of North 
India, and hordes from the countries to the north-west 
also invaded India during that period. Their overthrow 
of the kingdoms in North India and the destruction that 
must have befallen the ksatriyas in the continual wars 
may furnish an explanation of the extermination attributed 
to Rann. 

Rima is always spoken of as a great warrior highly 
skilled in weapons, and his successful contest with 
Arjuna and his sons implies that the Bhargavas took to 
arms.' He certainly did not exterminate the Haihnyas 
and Talajaighas, but, on the contrary, they were rising 
into great power at the close of his life. Some remarks 
may be offered in explanation of this. Rama had no 
real cause of enmity against ksatriyas generally, but the 
Talajatgha-Haihayas, being warlike ksatriyas bent on 
conquest, would have naturally attacked every kingdom, 
that is, all keatriyas, The fact that the destruction 
which they wrought is ascribed to Rama suggests that 
they and the Bhargavas had composed their quarrel 
after Arjuna’s death and were acting together; and 
there are some incidents which support this suggestion. 
If that were so, the destruction would naturally in brah- 
manieal mouths be attributed to Rama. The history of 
the Mahratta power offers a striking parallel. Brahmans 
and soldiery were combined. They did not make a 
permanent conquest of the countries they invaded, but 
made annual raids, and every year fighting was renewed. 





' Th later centuries brahmans among the descendants of Bhimanyy and 
Ajomidha of the Lunar race took to arms, Eyafropetd diajdiagah, namely, 
Gargas, Sankrtis, Kavyos, Maudgalyas, Maitreyns, and apparently 
Kanvas ; and during thet period there were two military parties among 
brahmans, the Afgirases and Bhirgavas. Agwi, 277,21; Mateya, 45, 38, 
41: 30, 5, 14; Vayu, ii, 37, 100, 177, 8-4, 201-2; Pipnm, iv, 20: 
Horie. 2, 1781, 1790. 7 

* eg. Bhrgn, that is, a Bhrgu or Bhargava rishi, saved the Haihaya 
king Vitohavya from Pratardana's vengeance by o deliberate falsehood, 
MBA, xiii, 10, 1983-07 (see p. 4). 
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Such devastating riids continued for half a century (and 
the Tilajatigha-Haihaya dominion lasted fully that time, 
see p. 10) might well be described as twenty-one extermina- 
tions of the ksatrivas. The parallel goes even further, 
for, just as the Persians under Nadir Shih invaded India 
onee, and the Afghans under Ahmad Shih made four 
incursions during the prevalence of the Mahratta power, 
so it is said Pahlavas, Paradas, Kambojas, Sakas, and 
other hordes from the north-west poured into India during 
the disorganization caused by the Haihaya conquests. 

This leads to certain synchronisms between the kings 
of Kasi (Benares) and the Hmhaya kings. There was 
a long contest between them, which began with 
Bhadraérenya and ended with Vitahavya on the Haihaya 
side In the accounts one king of Ka4i, named Divodiaa, 
is made contemporary with the former's sons, and hie 
or his son Pratardana* with the latter. Now this i« 
impossible if the same king Divodisa is meant, and 
for several reasons. Six generations are given from 
Bhadrasrenya to Talajangha, and King Vitahavya (or 
rather the Vitahavysa king*) appears to have belonged 
to the Talajaighas, and therefore to have been three or 
four steps later. The contest lasted a very long time. 
Such a contest and the successive Haihaya kings, six 
at least,” cannot with any probability be compressed into 
the reign of a single king Divodisa. The Purina accounts 
say it began with Divodasa and ended with Pratardana, 


‘Bh. xii, 20, 46-06. Brahma, 17, 40-04; 19, 66-75. Hurie, 29, 


L418, 1582-91; 22, 173-40. Fdgu, ii, 20, 23-8, 61-9, Alen Poddina. 
v, 12, 14. 


* Proterdunn, son of Tivodisa, of Kasi. Aangit. Up. iti, 1. 

* The name is generic rather than personal, WA. loc. cit. Vitahavya 
of the WBA. probably = Vitihotra of the Purdinas, 

“A thousand years. This, like most statements of time, is absurdly 
exaggerated, but all the references imply a long-continned struggle, 

* These generations cannot be condensed on the supposition that many 
of these kings were brothers, as the whole of the circumstances inilicate 
the opposite, 
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and the MBA. account describes the contest (and that not 
the beginning of it, for it deals only with the Vitahavya 
period of the Haihayas) as eccupying the reigns of four 
kings of Kasi, of whom the last two were Divodase and 
Pratardana. Divodaisa was son of Bhimaratha according 
to the Puranas, and son of Sudeva according to the MBh." 
He was ealled Sutrujit according to two of the Purinas,* 
and this name could not have been applied to the Divodisa 
of the WBA., as will appear from the narrative following. 
All these data are impossible on the supposition that 
there was only one Divodisa, and are quite intelligible 
if we take it there were two Divodasas, one sor of 
Bhimaratha and the other son of Sudeva* Henee there 
would seem to have been two Divodasas in the Kasi line, 
separated by some six or seven kings. That there were 
intermediate kings 1s shown by the stray mention of 
a king Astiratha, son of Bhimaratha,* during the contest, 
and the express insertion by the Mh. of two kings, 
Haryasva and Sudeva.* Confusion was easy becanse of 
the long dispossession of the Kasi kings. Collating the 
various accounts the story may be stated thus: Bhadrasrenya 
conquered Varanasi (Benares), and Divodasa I (son of 
Bhimaratha, probably Satrujit) recovered it from lus 
sons. Then followed a long period, during which the 
city Varanasi was abandoned and was (it is said) occupied 
by Raksasas. During that time Bhadragrenyas snecessor 
Ty reconquered the Kasi ferrifory, and it seems to 














ord 
have remained under the Haihayas. The six or seven 
Kadi successors fought unsuccessfully with the Haihayas, 





aaPe 





| Bee passepes cited in p. 38, n. 1. 

? Bhdgav, ix, 17, 6; Brahma, 13, 66-7 + Markand, 20, Zi. Bince 
Praturdane is called Rtadhvaja and Kuvalayaive, Vigeu, tv, 8 (which 
calls him Satrujit also; and so also Gareda, i, 139, 10), and Afric. 
loc. cit, ; but the point is not elear, and the confusion is natural if the 
explanation offered is sound. The Marbewd, account i# largely fable, 

® ‘There is nothing at afl improbable in this (see p. 15). 

4 Brahm, 18, 71; Harse, 32, 1744. 

* M Bh. loo. cit. 
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and. Divodisa If (son of Sudeva) built a new capital in 
the extreme east of the territory at the junction of the 
Ganges and Gomati. His suecessor Pratardana (Ktadhvaja, 
Kuvalayééva) defeated the Vitahavya king and finally 
recovered the kingdom; he also conquered the Raksasas 
and regained the capital Varanasi. 

Divodasa I would therefore be just posterior to 
Bhadragrenya, and some further particulars will enable 
us to fix the position of Pratardana in connexion with 
the kings of Vidarbha and with Sapara. 

Sagara had two wives. Their names are given by 
the authorities, though not quite in agreement; still, all 


which give the parentage agree that one of them was 


Vaidarbhi, or a daughter of Vidarbha? who must be 
Vidarbha, son of Jyaimagha of the Yadava race. He.was 
therefore just prior to Sagara, In support of this it 
may be noted further that Vidarbha’s descendants reigned 
in Vidarbha and Cedi,* and that Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
and Virabihu's son Subahu, king of Cedi, were con- 
temporaries of Sagara’s tenth successor, Rtuparna, in — 
the story of Nala.” That Bhima is no doubt Vidarbha's 
tenth successor Bhimaratha in the genealogy, and should 
be equated with Rtuparga’s father. Hence also Vidarbha's 
sixth snecessor Dasirha would be placed just after 

Alarka, king of Kasi, appears to have been Pratardann’‘s 
grandson,‘ and is said to have enjoyed very long life 
through Lopamudra’s favour. She was daughter of 


T MBA, tii, 104, 8833, 8843-7 : Arahma, 8, 63-72: Putman, v, 8, M47; 
Vayu, ii, 26, 104-8; Vignu, iv, 4; Harie. 15, 797. 
* Agu, 279, 17-20; Bhdgar. ix, 24, 1-4; Garuda, i, iso, Wego. 
Linga, i, 68, 88-43; Matsye, £5, 35-41; Padma, v, 13, 1-24; Vayu, 
ii, $3, 36-41. “P 

* MB. iii, 65, 2576 ; 67, 234-0 + a9, 2705-8; 70, 2766: 79, 2a52. 

* The authorities are not all clear about the exact relationship, 

x — H, oo; 23, 74. Vidyw, ii, 30, 6% Marir. eo, 150; 


. 
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a Vidarbha king and married Agastya’ The king's name 
is given as Nimi” No Nimi is mentioned in the Vidarbha 
genealogy, but the names after Vidarbha are not quite 
clear, and he would seem to have been one of Vidarbha's 


‘near successors, because after Dasirha the princesses were 


called Daégarhi. Lopamwudra may presumably be equated 
with Kunti, king of Vidarbha,* and Alarka with Dhrsti. 
Pratardana therefore would synchronize with Sagara, and 
he and Sagara, as already mentioned, broke the power of 
the Talajangha - Haihayas, and Sagara completed their 
overthrow. 

Something may be done towards fixing the position of 
the cakravartin Marutta, son of Aviksit of Dista’s line, 
and his deseendant Trnavindu. It is said that Aviksit or 
his father Karandhama lived at the beginning of the Treta 
Age and that Trnavindu lived "at the third mouth of the 
Treté age” that is, apparently at the beginning of the 
third quarter of that age. It is not clear at what stage inl 
the genealogies that age is supposed to have begun, It is 
said that Rama Jamadagnya lived in the Treté age, and 
that Raima Daarathi lived in the interval between the 
Treta and Dvapara ages." The further statement that 
Vigvamitra lived in that same interval’ is inconsistent 
with these two, and perhaps we should read “in the 
interval between the Krta and TretAé ages”. Such an 
arrangement of the ages makes a fair division of the 
genealogies, and without meriting any trust whatever tt 


| MBh. Hi, 96, 8561-97, 8476; iv, 21, 654-0; v, 1/6, STL. Ahg-F. 
i, ITD, 

* MRA. xiii, 197, 6255, Confused with Nimi, first. king of Videha, 
ibid., 404, 8600, who is genealogically ages apart ; ond Videhe is an eney 
mistake for Vidarbha. | 

* ‘The synchronism of this Agastya with kings Srutarvan, Bradhnaava, 
and Paurnkutea ‘Tress dasy i ( WBA, iil, Bs, 8505-005) appears to be 
a brahmanical addition. 

4 MBA. xiv, 4, 80; Fag, ii, 24, 7. 

® ‘Treti-ynga-mukhe trtiye, Vidyn, ii, 24, 1. 

* WBA, xii, 467, 1248-9. 7 MBh, xii, 147, EL. 

i * a 
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may serve as a possible working hypothesis, Marutta 
then might be placed conjecturally im about the same age 
as Rame Jimadagnya,’ and Trnavindu soon after Ambarisa 
of the Solar line. 

In the Lunar race Matinira’s position has been fixed 
(p. 31) We may next consider the position of Dusyanta * 
and his son Bharata. 

Dusyanta married Viévimitra’s daughter Sakuntala, as 
is well known, If that Viévamitra be the first and great 
Viivamitra, Dusyanta must be placed alongside Harigcandra 
or Rohite, and his son Bharata immediately afterwards; but 
there are arguments against that. There is no indication 
that Bharata’s successors were overthrown by the Haihayas, 
as they must have been in that ease. Bharata had three 
wives, Vaidarbhis? and Vidarbha's position, as shown, was 
later. Bharata’s second successor, Bhiimanyu, married 
a daughter (or descendant) of Dasirha” who was much 
later. These three considerations settle the question, and 
indeed the first statement is mot necessarily in conflict 
with them, because such names as Visvamitra do not 
always refer to the original rishis, but also denoted 
their descendants, and produced some confusion in the 
personalities (see p. 15), The reasonable inferences there- 
fore are that Bhimanyn married Dadarha’s daughter, 

"To Marutta’s time lived two rishis, | t his younger | I 
Suivarta, who were rivals. ths bast destin io ty Mar cea 
so Marutta engaged Savarta, MBh, xii, 29, 910-19; xiv, 5, 95-8. 218: 
sorroborated by vii, 55, 2170-1. Bhdgar. ix, %, 27. Vayu, ii, 24. 9-11. 
Ader. Arik. viti, §, 21. Sadgurusisya, on Fig- I", vi, o%, makes these 
two riahis younger brothers of Ueathya (see p. 44); there may have been 
some relation between these two rishis and the other twa, Ucathya nord 
Rrhaspati, who seem to have been later. poe 
: fie Dubganti, as he is sometimes called, e.g. Satop, Anth. XIDL 

+ MBA. i, Bf, S710-11 ; Agni, 277,34; Bhagar. ix, 2, 34; Vag, ii, 
Vita, who zs rr 1 to, 3780, wae protably wife of 
a later Dadarhi ilacdin diac. sea a en Seas 


oe 
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that Bharata must be placed three or four generations 
after Vidarbha, and that Sakuntali’s father was a near 
descendant of the great Vievamitra! Bhitmanyu must 
then be placed soon after Dadirha and contemporary with 
Nabhaga of the Solar line, Bharata with Dilipa I, and 

This conclusion leaves an immense gap between Matinara 
and Dusyanta, in which only two or three names ocenr, 
but there are considerations which corroborate it, surprising 
thongh it be at first sight. 

The lists show little agreement as to the relation between 
those two kings, and some of them leave it indefinite. It 
is obvious that the genealogists were puzzled, and each 
suthority has taken its own method of bridging over the 
gap. A long period of confusion is what all the information 
indicates, if it be noted that Piru had his kingdom 
in the middle of Madhyadeéa, and that that region has 
been the battle-ground of contending races at all times. 
Matinara’s kingdom would have been conquered by the 
eakravartin Sadavindu from the south-west, and have then 
undergone a long eclipse under a series of cakravartins, 

landhatr of Ayodhya, Sivi son of Usinara in the north- 
west, Arjuna Kartavirya of Mabismati, Marutta son of 
Aviksit of Dista’s line, the Hathaya dominion (with the 
inroads of the hordes from the north-west), and, lastly, 
Sagara of Ayodhya. Dusyanta, a5 a youth in Sagara’s time, 
might well have deemed his right to the Paurava king- 
dom hopeless; consequently we may well believe another 





statement that Marutta, son of Karandhama, in the lineage 


of Yayati’s son Turvasu,* had no son and adopted Dusyanta 
the Paurava, and that afterwards Dusyanta, desiring his 
own kingdom, reverted to his own race? He would have 
| Even so she was still of keatriyn origin. | 
? Not given in the Table, because it is too brief, and is said to have 


‘3 Agni, 276,23; Bhagar. ix, 23, 17-18; Brahma, 15, 143-6; Mateyrr, 


43, 2-3; Page, ii, 47,24: Vignent, iv, #6; Marir, 32, 11-4. 
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had that opportunity on Sagara’s death, and so would be 
contemporary with Ariféumat, for the authorities say that 
Asamatijas did not succeed his father Sagara. To recover 
his kingdom he had the help of his adoptive father's realm. 
Dusyanta thus became in a very real sense what he 1s 
called, namely, the ariéa-fara of the Pauravas,’ and 
united the sovereignty of two kingdoms, 

The story of Bharata opens out other connexions. There 
were two rishis of Atigiras’ race, Ucathya and his younger 
brother Brhaspati. Ucathya’s wife was Mamata, and their 
son was Dirghatamas, who was born blind. Bharadvaja 
was Brhaspati's son, begotten by him (it is said) of 
the same Mamata* Dirghatamas, after he had grown 
up, was set adrift in the Ganges, and was carried down to 
Bali's* kingdom in the east. There he was rescued and 
begot of the queen, at Bali's desire, Anga and four other 
sons* That there was sueh a blind rishi Dirghatamas, 
who was son of Ucathya and Mamata, and was reseued 
from perishing in the rivers, is clear from the Rig- Veda" 
Bharadvaja's personality is not quite so clear, because on 
the one hand Gharadvija, the eldest son of Brhaspati, is 
made contemporary with Divodisa IT of Kasi" and on the 
other hand he is brought into connexion with Bharata at 

1 AEB. i, oa, 2801. 

* He is called Drydmusydyana, Bhdgar, ix, 20, 338-0; Mateya, 40, 23; 
Vayu, ii, 37, 158. 

2 He must be distinguished from Bali, son of Virocana, the Daitya. 

* The story is told in various ways, and Ucathya's name is given as 
Utathya, Usija, Adija, and Asija, APA. i, 104, 4170-221; ii, eo, sie: 
xii, 343, 3177-34. Bhdger, ix, 20, 30-0; 23, 4-5. Mateya, 48, 24-84 ; 
#9, 17-26. Vayu, ii, 37, 37-92, 137-46, Viyuu, iv, 19, Harvie. 97. 
1680-05. Sadeurudisya on /fig-V. vi, 42, and i, D7, Hrhaddemsta, iv, 
H-15, 21-5, Of. p. 42, 0.1. Dirghatamas is snid to huve gained his 
sight in later life (Af Ah. xii ; Mateys ; Vdyu, ii, 37, loc. cit.) If o natural 
explanation may be suggested, it is that he was not totally blind, but 
purblind, or extremely short-sighted, when young, that his sight 
improved in old age, as often happens in such cases. 

74, 247, 8: 158, 3-0; iv, 4, 19; andl perhaps, i, 742, 6. 

" MBA. xiii, 30, 1909-3; see also Sarvinnkramean, introduction ta 
Rig-V. vi, for bis patronymic, 


ke? 
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the close of Bharata’a life. Thus some accounts say that 
Bharata lost all his sons, and Bharadvaja was then brought 
to him and became Ins son as King Vitatha'; and other 
aecounts say Bharadvija sacrificed for Bharata, and then 
a son Vitatha was born from Bharadvaja.* The latter 
version is preferable, because (1) some of the former 
authorities corroborate it, and diseredit their own story 
by adding that Bharata died when Vitatha was bern®; 
and (2) Dirghatamas inaugurated Bharata with the 
maluibhiseka’ so that Bharadvaja eould not have been 
a child at the end of Bharates life.” It is credible that 
Dirghatamas and Bharadvaja were brothers or cousins®; 
and if we accept the above equation of Bharadvaja and 
[ivodasa II, the inference would be that both those rishis 
were younger contemporaries of Divodasa IT, that Dirgha- 
tamas, who lived to a great age,’ inaugurated Bharata, 


1 Agni, 277, 7-8; Bhagar. ix, ©, 34-0; Motsya, 14-15, 2T-32 + 
Viiyu, li, 37, 147-55 ; Figen, iv, Jo. Sulgurusigya on Rig- VF. vi, 42, 
says Suhotra, etc, were Bharadvaja’s sons, but according to the 

¢ Brafuna, 13, 8-60; Harie, 52, 1720-31; MBh. i, of, F710-15, 
which calls the son Bhamanyu- 

I Mateya, $9, 34; Vayu, ii, &7, 4, The accounts and other state- 
ments leave no doubt that brahman paternity was introduced wt this 
period. In fact, itis stated that Bharadvija's descendants comprised 
bath brahmans and kentriyas, Mateya, 4°, « Similar cases red : 
thus o Vasistha begot King Asmako of Kalinasupada’s queen in the 
Solar dynasty. I0Bh. i, 2, 4730-7 3 177, GT8T-81; Bhagar. ix, 
18, 38-9; Adirme, j #1, 12-13; Liliga, i, 94, a7-8; Vayu, u, 
2a, 176. 

4 Aitor. Bra. viii, §, 2; and was hia priest, Bhdger. ix, 2, 26. 

"The confusion of Bharadvija andi Vitatha no doubt arose became 
Bharadvaja was called Vidathin, Brhadder. v, 102-3. 

4 "The accounta are supported to some extent by the Fig-V. because 
Vaidathina (that is, Bharadvija'’s son or more probably descendant), 
Rjiévan (Rig-V. iv, 16, 19: and compare vi, 60, 14 und 41, 12 with the 
Sarninukramani, which attributes these hymns to Rjiévan) is even 


called Andija (x, 99, 11), which was the metronymic of Kaksivat, son 


of Dirghatamas (i, 1%, 1; Servdsakromenit on i, Jit), Kaksivet is 


mentioned in the pmasages vited from MBI. i, Mataa, and Vayu in 


a i 


p 4, on 4 


"7 Rig-V. i, 158, 0. 
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aml that that Bharadvaja,! or his son, hegot Vitatha at the 
end of Bharata’s life. 

The position of Ajamidha of the Lunar race, from whom 
sprang both the North and South Paficala dynasties, is 
important. I have not found any data to fix it directly, 
but something is possible indirectly. If, using the more 
complete Solar line as a measuring seale, we reckon the 
generations on from Bharata, Ajamidha should fall at or soon 
after Rtuparna’s time; and if we continue the reckoning 
down the North Patiala line, Sriijaya should fall about 
the time of Dasaratha and Rama, and here we do reach 
synchronisms which confirm the reckoning. There are 
syuchromsms between several lines at this stage, 

With Daégaratha were contemporary Siradhvaja Janake 
of Videha (the father of Sita), Lomapada of Anga,* and 
Pramati, king of Vaisali 

There is a story connecting Rama and his brother 
Satrughna with the Yadava dynasty,‘ and it is so strange 
at first sight as hardly to merit attention, but other 
allusions support incidents in it, and it explains certain 
‘important territorial facts. Madhu, called king of the 
Danavas in it, was clearly a descendant of Yayati's son 
Yadu,* and is obviously the Madhu in the Vadava list, 
According to the story, Madhu's kingdom, that 18, the 
Yadava territory, stretched from Gujarat to the forest 
Madhuvana on the Yamuna: his fourth descendant was 
Sattvata, and Sattvata’s son Bhima was reigning at the 
same time as Rama: Satrughna killed the Joen! prince 
Lavana, felled the forest, and built Mathura (the modern 
Muttra) on its site; after Rama's death Bhima reeovered 


* “ Bharnd vaja” was the longest-lived rishi, Aitar, dron, I, ii, 4, 9 

* ALB. iii, 110, 1008-9; Ramay. i, 11, 13-20; Bhagar. ix. 93. 7-10 

* Atmty. i, 47, 17, which calls him Sumati - compared with the other 
authorittes for Dista's line, p. 25. 

* Hariv, 94, 5142-95, 5257; and 43, 2060-a104, The Rdmdy. tells 
# similar story (Wttara-k, €§, 65-70, 108), but amplifies and beahmanizes it. 

* Hariv, 94, 5164 (see p. 19, n, 6). 
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the city and dwelt there, and his son Andhaka reigned 
there when R&ma’s son Kuda was reigning in Kosala. 
Now some of the Puranas also assert that Satrughna killed 
the Madhava Lavana, took Madhuvana, and established 
Mathura there, and they add that his sons Subahn and 
Sarasena guarded the city.! Further, the story explains, 
first, how the country, of which Mathuri was the 
cupital, was called Sitrasena, for both Sirasena’s name 
and also the name of the city Mathura remaimed, though 
the Vadavas recovered the sovereignty soon afterwards: 
and, secondly, how it was that Karhsa, a Yadava and 
deseendant of Andhaka, reioned there in the Pandavas’ 
time—a collocation of facts of which there is no other 
explanation. The story appears, therefore, to contain 
historical truth. 

That king Bhima is not named in the genealogies, but 
as son of Sattvata (Satvat) appears as Satvata in them. 
They and the story concur m making Andhaka grandson 
of Satvat, and fairly agree in placing him six or eight 
steps below Madhu. We may therefore equate the Yadava 
Satvat with Daéaratha, Satvata with Kama, and Andhaka 
with Kuéx: and Madhu then would be placed about equal 
with Sataratha in the Solar line. 

Further, another son of Satvata, named Bhajaména, 
married one or two daughters of Srijaya,? who cannot well 
be any other than the king of North Paticaila, Sriijaya 
was thus a contemporary of Satvata, and therefore of 
Rama, and this contirms his position as calculated above, 
and consequently Ajamidha must be placed with, or just 
after, Rtuparna. In agreement with this 1s the statement 
that King Satadyumna (probably king No. 66 of Videha) 

| Bhagec. ix, ff, W-14; Paya, u, 25, 144-5: Fine, iv, # The 
Garuda (i, 128, 38) oomes the sons. 
* Arodona, 15, 42; Lange, i, 0, 4: Matayn, (4, 40-0; Padma, v, 13, 


9%; Vayu, ii, 34,3; Hariv, 38, 2201; perhaps Karma, }, 24, a7. The 
Viiys (ibid. 4) adds that Bhajamina’s son married two daughters (grund- 


danghters) of Spfijaya, who were his cousins. 
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gave wealth to Mudgala or (more probably) Maudgalya,* 
that is, one of the Maudgalya brahmans descended from 
Mudgala the Paficala* Srijaya’s position serves to fix 
those of Divodisa and Sudisa (Sudis), who are so often 
mentioned in the Rug-Veda,* 

Srijaya places us in the middle of the “ Paficdilas”. 
This name began, as all the authorities say, with the 
jocular boast of a king, whose name is given variously as 
Bharmya, Bharmyasva, Bahyasva, ete., but was really 
Bhrmyagva. He had tive sons, Mudgala, ete., and said, 
“ My tive (pafice) sons are sufficient (alam) for protecting 
tive kingdoms.”* The accounts imply that the words 
panea -—+ alam caught the fancy, and the new name 
Paficala gradually debased and superseded the name Krivi, 
which was the old name of the people or country. These 
Paticalas flourished till Somaka and his son Jantu, then 
(the aceounts say) there were great reverses and the 

dynasty fell into imsignitieance (that is, there is a gap) till 
Preata’s time,” and that was caused by the rise again of the 
Lunar dynasty under Kuru, as will be explained. 

The positions of Rksa I, Sathvarana, and Kuru may be 

1 WEA, xii, 224, SRG: wii, 237, G265. 

2 Bee passages cited for the genealogy, p. 21, n, 2% 

* See p. 21, n.d. 

4‘ Agni, 277, 19-2): Bhdgae. ix, 21, 31-4: 22,3; Brahma, 27, 4-6; 
Mateya, 50, 2-4; Vdgu, i, 37, 1A+S; Figsne, iv, 19; Horie. 22, 1778-80 : 
Sujgurudisya on Aig-V, x, 202, Very many derivations or explanations 
af names in the literature are fanciful, but this explanation ia such as may 
be genuine, for the name Paiicils certainly superseded Krivi. 

* Rig-F. ii, 22, 2; Satap. Brdh, XII, v, 4, 7. lt is implied in the 
latter passage that both names were current for a time, Pafieila being 
the ksatriya name and Krivi the vulgar one. In the Epics and Purinas, 
therefore, Pafielila is always néed, and [have not met with Krivi there. 
On the identity of Krivi and Paficila, see Oldenberg, Buelelha, Lat 
German ed., 400; immer, Altindieches Leben, 102 seq. 

* In the last part of this gap may be placed Dustaritu Pauthsiyann, 
king of the Sriijayas, because he was contemporary with Balhika Pratipiya, 
the Kauravya king (Sefop, Brak. XI, i ix, 3, 1-13), that is, the Kaorwva 
Vahlika, son of Pratipa and brother of Sintanu, who is often mentioned 
in the Mh, (e.g. v, 148, 5053-5; vii, 157, 931-4), See TRAS., 1908, 
p. 20. 
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fixed approximately. Sathvarana was driven out of his 
kingdom by the Paficalas, and took refuge in a fastness 
neur the River Sindhu many years; at length Vasistha 
(that is, one of the Vasistha family) came to~ him and 
became his priest, and encouraged by his aid Sathvarana 
recovered his kingdom.! As the Paficdlas began with 
Mudgula, the dispossession was posterior to Mudgala, and 
it seems, further, that event could not have taken place 
before Divodisa’s time, because Indrota Atithigva (Divo- 
diasa’a son presumably) was apparently on friendly terms 
with Rksa's son? Thus Rksa would be contemporary 
with Divodiisa. 

The dispossession would seem to have been effected by 
Sudisa (Sudas). A hymn in the Riy-Veda shows he had 
wars and extended his territory." His great battle with 
the ten kings‘ was probably connected in some way with 
the dispossession. It was fonght near the Parugni (the 
modern Ravi),. and he could not have got there from North 
Paficala without passing over the Lunar kingdom, and as 
the Bharatas (that is, the Lunar dynasty*®) were against 
him, he had presumably conquered it. His conquests 
evidently stirred up the tribes to the west against him, 
namely, the Yadva (the Yadava king of Mathura, see p. 47), 
the Sivas (Sivis) who were Anavas (see pp. 24,41), Druhyus 
(Gandharas, who were descended from Druhyu 1, Matsyas 
(to the west of Mathura), Turvasa (some tribal king 


1 MBA, i, 04, T727-a7. * Mig-V. viii, 68 [67], 4-17. 
2 Rig-V. vii, 20,.2. 4 Rig- lV. vii, 12; 19, 3, 6, & 


* Rig-V. vii, 18, 8-9. li wo might identify Srutarvan Arksa with 
Sathvarana Arksa, Aig-V. viii, 74 might have been composed on the 
Parusni during the exile. That river was among the Madras or Raikeyas, 
who were descended from Anu (see pp. 31-2), hence Agni there might Well 
he called Anava (ibid, 4). 

© MBA. i. 95, $785; or Bhiratas, MBA, i, 94, 3700 ; Arakina, 15, 57 ; 
Moteya, 49, 11. Sathvarana is called Bhiruta, ALBA, i, 94, 3731. 

7 domi, 276, 4; Bhagav, ix, 23, 14-15; Brahma, 15, 146-51 ; (aruda, 
i, 199, 64; Matays, 48, 6-7; Vayu, ii, 57, 7-0; View, ix, 17; Hari. 
a2, 1837-40. 

7mas, 1910, 4 
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*deseended from Turvaéa, that is, Turvasu ; probably on his 
- north-west), and other small clans. Further, “ old Kavasa” 
was drowned at the battle.’ Now a rishi named Tura 
maugurated Janamejaya Pariksita (that is, Sarivarana’s 
great-grandson) with the maldbiisehu, and his father was 
Kavaga, who might well have been contemporary with 
Sativarana.* There need be no hesitation in identifying ™ 
these two Kavasas, for “old Kavasa"” was on the side 
opposed to Sudfs, that is, on Sarhvarana’s side, and 
Kavasa's son inaugurated Sathvarana’s great-grandson. 
The dispossession would appear to have lasted through 
Sahadeva's reign* into Somaka’s, for Somaka performed 
sacrifices on the Yamuna,’ and he could not have done that 
unless his territory extended there. Sathvarana would 
seem to have recovered his kingdom in the early part 
of Somaka's reign, for several reasons. First, this Pafcala 
dynasty suffered serious reverses during Somaka’s and his 
son Jantu’s time (see p. 48). Secondly, all the hymns in 
Sudaés’ praise are by Vasistha, that is, one of the Vasistha 
family." There is only one" in praise of Somaka when he 
was & young prince, and this fact deserves to he compared 
with the statement (p. 49) that Vasistha went to 
Sativarana and helped him to regain his kingdom, It 
would seem that some strong reason must have moved 
Vasistha to forsake Somaka and espouse Sathvarana’s 
cause. His behaviour suggests vengeance, and may be 
ascribed to the statement that his sons were killed by 
Sudis’ descendants.” Thirdly, this last inference helps to 


\ Rig-V. vii, 18, 12. 

* Aitor, Brak, ii, 3,19; vii, 5, $4 + viii, 4, 21. 

5 His race andkingdom were prosperous (Satap. rah, U1, iv, 4 AS). 

4 OMB. ii, 125, 1421-9. 

* He also inaugurated Sudis (Avtar, Brdh. viii, 4, 21). 

* Rig- Vo iv, 25> where Somakn is mentioned as dumdrah SthackerpaA 
(verses 7-10), “the youth, the son of Sahadeva.” 7 

* Brhaddevatd, vi, 23 (which obviously refers to this Vasistha), The 
word is Sonddanit, which means the sona or grandeons of Sudis, and 
thas undoubtedly includes Somaka, See other passiges cited in Muir's 
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explain the story that Somaka sacrificed his first son 
Jantu in order to obtain more sons,! for the rtvij who — 
performed such a barbarous magical rite could not have 
been Vasistha, nor had his approval.* 48 

For all these reasons Sativarana may be placed alongside 
Sudaisa or Sahadeva, and Kuru beside Somaka or Jantu, 
Kuru had a numerous progeny. He gave his name 
to Kurnuksetra ond pushed his rile beyond Prayiga 
(Allahabad)? which implies he overcame Paficdila. His 
waxing meant the waning of the Paticalas. 

These conclusions leave a considerable gap between 
Ajamidha and Rksa, and between Rksa and Sathvarana. 
That there was a long combined gap is implied by some of 
the authorities, for they even go so far as to say that 
Ajamidha was reborn as Somaka and begot Rksa,* thus 
virtually placing Rksa after Somaka, and implying that 
the rise of the Kauravas and the decline of the North 
Paficilas were connected. The gap from Ajamidha to 
Sathvarana marks the eclipse of the Lunar dynasty during 
the dominance of North Pafeala, just as the gap from 
Jantu to Prsata marks the reverse.* 

Vasu Caidyoparicara founded new Cedi and Magadha 
dynasties (see p, 22). He was fifth in descent from Kuru 
according to the genealogies, and was later therefore than 
Janamejaya II Pariksita. He may be placed three or four — 


Sanskrit Texts, i, 114, ete., where, however, this Sudisa is classed with 
a different and earlier king Sudisa, No.53 of the Solar ling in the Table. 
See also n. 2 below. } hae 

1 MBA. iii, 127, 10486-1228, 10495 ; Mataya, 50, 16; Vayu, ii, 87, 204. 

“It may have been this rivij who called this Vasigtha a VYitudhina 
(Aig-¥. vii, 704, 15), and so moved him to compose that hymn. 

2 Agni, 277, 26; Bhdgav. ix, 2°, 4: Arahma, 13, WMT; Mataya, 54, 
M2; Vdyu, ii, 37, 200-12; Pires, iv, 29; Aer. 38, 18-1. 

4 Mateya, 50, 15-19; Vayu, ii, 27, 209-9; Hariv. $2, 1792, 1795-9. 
See Arahma, 17, 90-100. | 

® "The Kurus and both branches of the Pasicdilas were of the same stock 
(ace p. 21). ‘They are oot particularly linked together in the MBA. or 
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steps lower. This agrees with the story that Vayiati’s 
chariot which had belonged to Piru and his descendants 
passed from that Janamejaya to Vasu. 

Ayutaniyin of the Lunar dynasty married a daughter 
of Prthuéravas.* He seems (though misplaced in the MBh.) 
to be the same as Ayutayus, and Prthaéravas may perhaps 
be Prthu of the South Pafieala line, 

In the concluding portion of the Lunar and Paiicdla 
dynasties and Dvimidha’s line are a number of syn- 
chroniame. Krta of Dvimidha’s line was a disciple and 
therefore a younger contemporary of Hiranyanabha, king 
of Kosala." Brahmadatta of South Paficdla and Pratipa of 
the Lunar dynasty were contemporaries‘ Ugrayudha, 
whose name follows Krta’s, killed Janamejaya Durbuddhi 
and all the Nipa princes of South Paiicdla® and also 
Preata’s father or grandfather, Nipa or Nila, of North 
Paficala®; and Bhisina killed him after Santanu's death, 
Hence Ugriyudha was a younger contemporary of 
Janamejaya and Santanu, and an earlier contemporary of 
Bhisma. These synchroniams bring out some interesting 
points. Ugriyudha is called son of Krta, but it is plain 
there is a gap of four or five steps between them, 
Again, Pratipa’s position contemporary with Brahmadatta, 
and Santanu’s position contemporary with Brahmadatta’s 
third suecessor, show there must be a small gap of one or 
two steps between Pratipa and Santanu, No such fap is 


= Brahma, 1%, 16; Vayu, ii, $7, 18-27: Hariv #0, 1605-16. The 
descent of Santanu’s queen, Satyavati, from Vasu is a mere fable, chrono- 
laivally impossible. 

= MBER, i, 95, 3774: 

* Bhagae, ix,U?, 34; 21, 28-0; Mateya, 49, 75-0; Fdyu, ii, 24, 
255-8; 37, 185-8; Fiynu, iv, 4 and 19 + Hariv. 20, 1080-1, 

* Marie, 20, 1047-8. 

* Mateya, $9,590; Vayu, ii, 37, 177: Vigan, iv, 19: Harip. So, LOT1-2. 

* sMatayn, £9, Ti-8 : Pagu, tl, a, [st-7 ; Fisnn, iv, If 3 Harir, #y, 
1083, 1086. 

MBA, xii, 27,808 Harir. 20, 1073, 1085-1110. Santanu is generally 
called Sintang in the WABA. and Purina, 
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hinted at anywhere in the MAh. or Purdnas, yet it is 
proved by the Rig-Veda, for all accounts agree that 
Devaipi was Santanu's eldest brother! and Devapi calls 
himself Arstisena* Clearly, therefore, Rstisena miust be 
inserted. 

The other contemporaries at the end are too well known 
to need notice. They are discussed in my paper on “ The 
Nations of India at the Battle between the Pandavas and 
Kauravas "* 

I have now dealt with all the material synchronisms 
that I have been able to discover, and it will be seen that 
they do not all come from one kind of authority, or even 
from one possible source, but have been collected out of all 
kinds of books, from the Aig-Veda to the Raghwvariser, 
and from various accounts and stories. Many of the 
narratives noticed have so little in common that the points 
of agreement which they show in these details are 
unquestionably undesizned coincidences. As a corrobora- 
tion of these results it may be pointed out that the 
positions of the cakravartins (see p. 30) in the Table turn 
out to be such that they do not clash with one another. 
Other allusions occur but have not been noticed (so as not 
to encumber this article), because they are not clear enough 
to be of any value, or merely corroborate these conelusions, 
or are stray and unsupported, or belong to brahmanical 
stories, which (as already explained, p. 13) cannot be 
accepted without corroboration, even if they are not 
deemed pious fabrications. It may seem that the grounds 
for the synchronisms are not conclusive. I may admit 

1 Nirukim, ii, 10; Brdadit, vii, 156. 

2 Rig-F. x, 08, 5, 6, 8. * JRAS. 1908, p. 300: 

‘eg. the account of the transmission of knowledge about soma- 
drinking from one king to another in Aitar, Ardh, vii, 6, 4, iT chrono- 
logically erroncous. Similarly the story of the descent of the sword in 


MBA. xii, 165, 6192-6201 is hopelessly confused. The brahmans who 
composed the theological and didactic literature knew little about 
ancient keatriya history, and no wonder, when all knowledge rested on 
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this, and add that conclusive proof for such ancient times 
is generally impossible; indeed, certain inconsistent passages 
have been referred to in the notes. All that is possible is 
to collate the data regarding a synchronism, and draw the 
conclusions which satisfy them, or the greater number of 
them. Each set of data must be dealt with by itself in 
the first instance, yet, as the genealogies are not isolated 
but have many points of connexion, the conclusion 
regarding one synchronism must be tested and should 
harmonize with those regarding others. The data may 
be viewed in ways different from that in which they 
have been now presented, and different inferences drawn; 
and, in fact, many such inferences were formed and 
rejected, because further consideration showed that they 
did not agree with other conditions which were related 
to them. The synchronisms must be considered both 
singly and collectively, and if according to the conclusions 
now put forward all the genealogies fit in together and 
corroborate one another, the resulting harmony supplies 
eogent cumulative evidence in favour of the scheme pre- 
sented, both as regards particulars and also generally. 
Nearly all the genealogical lists terminate with the 
great battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. Some 
mention a few generations more in certain cases, or give 
lists of the kings who should reign in certain dynasties 
after that event. But in all genealogical matters the 
great battle constitutes a notable terminus ad quem, as 
if & period of considerable prosperity, knowledge, and 
refinement was suceeeded by one of disorganization and 
darkness. Whatever the cause may have been, that 
event was an undoubted epoch, and may be taken as an 
era, 50 that in dealing with these genealogies chrono- 
logically we may reckon backwards ante bellum. 
_ The question suggests itself, what may be the chrono- 
logical import of these genealogies f In forming an 
astimate of time the average which may be taken for 


y 
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the duration of reigns in India depends partly on the 
length of the dynasty. It may be twenty years (or even 
more) in short dynasties, but to adopt a lower average 
would be prudent when the list of kings is very long, 
because their length neutralizes special conditions that 
may affect short periods! Hence fifteen years per reign 
would be a safer estimate, It must be noted that any 
such average applied to these lists means a smaller 
average in reality, because we must allow for the fact 
that the lists, and even the long Solar list, are not 
exhaustive (see p. 7), and that the number of kings 
should be increased somewhat to compensate for omissions. 
If it be supposed there is only one omission to every 
seven kings named in the lists (which is surely a moderate 
supposition), and the average be adjusted accordingly, 
an average of fifteen years becomes one of about thirteen 
years. This appears to be a reasonable ratio, because 
fifty-five early kings of Ceylon reigned altogether 601 
years, that is, with an average of eleven years*; but 
that average is unduly lowered by the fact that the 
number of insignificant kings is almost one in every 
three. If that average be adopted for the present 
purpose it would be proper to increase the number of 
kings in the same proportion, Taking then the lists 
as they stand, fifteen years per reign seems a reasonable 
and even moderate estimate. The only list which spans 
the entire period is the Solar list, and that contains 
ninety-three names from Iksviku to the great battle. 
The entire duration then would be not less than 1400 
years, Mandhatr would be placed about eleven centuries 
before that battle; Sagara, Bharata, and Bhagiratha in 
the eighth century: Rama Daéarathi in the middle of 
the fifth century; and the Paficala kings, Divodisa to 





-E ] have to thank Dr. Fleet and Or. Hoernle for miviocs on this 


2 Dr. Fleet's list, Nos. 7-4, JRAS., 10, p. hai, 
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Somaka, during the fifth and fourth centuries before that 
battle. 

Duncker in his History of Antiquity (vol. iv, pp. 74-7) 
gives four calculations for the beginning of the Kali age, 
that is, approximately for the date of the great battle, viz., 
1300, 1175, 1200, and 1418 pe. They are probably 
excessive, because his calculation amounts to the rate of 
twenty-five years per reign. If his calculations be 
revised, allowing fifteen years per reign, and the average 
date be taken, it becomes about 1100 B.c. It is no part 
of this paper to fix that date, but if we assume that 
the battle occurred about 1000 n.c., Ayus, Nahusa, and 
Yayati, who are alluded to in the Rig-Veda, would be 
placed not later than some twenty-three centuries B.C. 
The Aryan immigration would be earlier still, The 
civilization of Babylonia and Egypt goes back to 
a000 ne. or earlier, Is it likely that India, which 
was in no way inferior to those countries in geographical 
and climatic conditions, was a land of no aceount till 
several thousands of years later ? 


IT 


THE AHUNA-VAIRYA FROM YASNA XXVII, 13, WITH 
ITS PAHLAVI AND SANSERIT TRANSLATIONS 


By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS 


I. The text of the Ahuna is as follows :— 
Vata ah@ vairys aba ratué asitcit hadi, 
heed dasdd mananho,  syaonandm anhéus Masdda, 
yiaBreméa Ahurdi a yim drigubhyd dadat vastarem. 

II. This may be translated thus :— 

As the Ah@ (is) to be (revered and) chosen, 
so (let) the Ratu (be) from {all) correct legality, 
A creator of mental goodness, 
and of life's actions done for Mazda; 
And the Kingdom (is) to Ahura,—whom (the A/a, or 
Ratw) 
He has appointed as nourisher to the poor. 

The Ahuna-Vairya was so distinguished by the later use 
which was made of it that it became a formula of unusual 
moral and ritualistic importance — indeed, more so than, 
upen our first glance upon it, we should, the most of us, 
think that it deserved. But, though bearing unmistakable 
Traces of being somewhat artificially constructed, both tm! 
its metre and contents, upon closer study the little group 
of words seems well worthy of its parentage, for it is 

einct cipher of that remarkable manifestation of the 
moral idea which, as the one point of Zoroastrianism, 
must have had enormous influence during successive 
generations among the inhabitants of Mid-Asia, The 
Pahlavi form of the name Ahwnaver is but a contraction 
of Ahuna-Vairya—the nasal » having intruded from 
the nasal m of an accusative ahim, or else from mere 


euphony. 
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Ti. As experts will at once observe, the Ahwne 
preserves the metre of the Githa Ahwnavaiti, which 
Gdtha, though largely the original of both the substance 
and metre of this brief piece, yet curiously derives its 
name from its own offspring ;—that is to say, the (athe 
from which these lines were collected bears their name, 
and is called Ahunavaiti, i. “having the Ahwne ", 
probably referring to the accidental position of this 
formula in the usual fixed course of the Vasna recital, 
as part of a liturgy. 

IV. The Sowrces of the Alwnaver, as already implied, 
must naturally be looked for in the (Géathe, as it is 
a general opinion that the Ahunaver is, next after the 
Gatha, with its companion pieces, the Adem Vohw and 
the Airyémd iyo’ one of the oldest documents of the 
Avesta, standing so closely associated with its original, 
both as to its name and contents* In glancing over 
these Gathie originals of it, we are first struck with 
Yasna XXIX, 6. noit aéva ahi vists, naéda ratué aster 
hota...“ Not a single secular (?) official, vd, has been 
found (for us), nor a priestly chief (ratu) (moved) from 
his sanctity,’—which was obviously the motive to our 
Ya@a ahi, vairyd, taéa ratus adatdit hada of line a: see 
above, while we recall also Yasna XXIX, 2. in this 
connexion ; see also Vasna XXXIII, 1, yeba ait i@a 
vur(ejsaité . . . ratud syaoOnd razista dreqrataééa, ete— 
this, of an expected leading moral-religious chief. “As 
in accordance with these (laws), so shall he act, (the 
laws) which were those of the world primeval ;—as 
« Ratw he will do deeds most just . . . (see adatéit hadi 
of the Ahwna above) towards the wicked as towards the 
righteous...” Vairyd seems suggested by the wa inyam 

* And the yen'hé fyehya) hdtim, 

* Tt may possibly have been put together by some priestly author al 
o later age; bot such conscious imitative construction is, on the whole, 


not so probable, and would not have oocurred to any aacerdotal writer of 
a much Loter age. 
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- 
of Yasna LI, 1, apparently only written rawim,’ where, 
however, the particular idea is not “appointment”. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and from no obscure reason, the 
word vairyd remained predominantly in vogue; see also 
wairtm at Yasna XXXIV, 14 (so again only thus 
apparently spelt; for it again equals veiryam, and its 
sense is again “ desirable”, 
For vanheus dasdi moananhé, “the establisher of 
a good intention,” we may compare kasna-vailéus ddmis 
mananhé, * who, indeed, is the Creator of the sincere 
mind " (that is, of the sincerely minded man), Yasna XLIV, 
4; syao@nandm aihéus =“ of the actions of life “ finds 
its original in anhéud ahwrem syao@nagsi. (Yasna XXX, 
8), “Lord in the actions of life,” which last also throws 
still further light upon our aii here as designating a 
sacred official person; this ahkwrem of Yasna XXXT, 8, 
at the same time also saves us, with this a//éud, from 
such a slip as the rendering of the Av. anhtud = “ life”, 
of the Ahwna here, in the same sense as this ahi = 
“Lord” in the AAhuwna, line a, for, as we see, avihéud and 
ahwrem oceur as related only, and not as identical, in 
Yasna XXXI, 8: if wihéus means of “life” there so it 
must here, in its dependent passage, while it 1s ahwren 
which alone means “ Lord” at Yasna XXXI, 8. See below 
upon the Pahlavi; see also ya-syao@naséa (Yasna XXXI, 
16); and yé hoi manyad syaodanaiséd urvadd, “ who 15 
His friend in spirit and in deeds ” (Yasna XXXI, 21), ete. 
Mazdai, as the objective of the good deeds, also finds 
its origin and its warrant in “ the actions of life” just 
cited: see also Yasna XXXI, 1, yoi zaredao anhen 
mazdai =“ who are heart-devoted to Mazda”, while the 
mazda tava ysarem ..., of Yasna LITT, 9, is almost 
inseparable from our mazdai ys ahurai a, here, as also 


i ‘This i is Publavi-Avesta y with its inherent vowel a@=ya; see 
ZDMG., 189%, Heft in, of October, 1898, Heft iii, and of 1001, Heft ii, 
ete. The supposed fm is -yam as in numbers of cases. 
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from its most significant accompaniment yim driqublyo 
dadat wistarem =“ whom he will establish as a nurturer 
of the poor” (fancy this as the first attribute of a political 
ruler !), For both the signal passages upon which our 
Mazdat. . . ahwria a, “* and’ the Kingdom is to Ahura,” 
is based have this deeply and urgently practical con- 
nexion; see them at Yasna XXXIV, 5, which reads, Asett 
vé ysarem ; ka Ttid gyaoPnais yada wio ahini aki voha 
manahhd @rayoidydi drigam yistmakem . .. “ What is 
your kingdom? What your (sovereign) desire, that in 
my actions | may be yours (or ‘follow You’), with Adu 
(‘the Truth-Law") and the Good Mind (Benevolence) to 
nourish your poor... "; and at Yasna LITT, 9 (see 
above), which is perhaps even more directly related to our 
passage, we read af Madd tava ysabrem ya ered(e ii 
daht drigaove vahyo ... “Yea, Mazda, Thine is the 
kingdom by which Thou wilt give the better (thing, the 
summum bonwm) to the right-living poor.” All three 
of these signal passages, which so conspicuously mention 
“Thine is the kingdom ", also base that sovereign authority 
upon “ éare for the afflicted ", 

Some writers might here gather up the later allusions 
to the terms of the Ahunaver, but it is obviously better 
to separate the sources, and even the more immediately 
established facts, from the results] as to which latter see 
such sentences as are indicated in the dictionaries, 

It will be now best, before more closely disenssing the 
Avesta text of the Ahunaver in detail, to examine once 
for all what our earliest predecessors in exegesis have left 
for our consideration. 

This is found in the Pahlavi and Sanakrit translations, 
with such fragments of the Persian as may be collected 

‘Bee Yasna XXVIII, 1, daztyti ahemen rifionda, Visp. XT, 24. 
dadenmeahi ahimea rutime'a. See the name itself, Adine-roirye, wsed as 
eacroranct, and like the “+ Word of God ", which was the “Sword of the 
Spirit; 50 in the Temptation of Zarathuttra, so in the Hom-Yast and 
in the Sraé Yost, in Yasna XIX and elsewhere. 
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from Vasna XIX, for I do not find any Perman of the 
Alwnaver in wy MS. of this Yasna XXVIL. 

V. The Pahlavi text of the Ahunaver, Yasna XXVII, 
is as follows ' :-— 

(a) Cajon ay hiimak ; [éégén Atharmazd kimak), 
aéton’ ratiha [va aéton’ frardntha) min aharayrh [decir 
va hkinfal] digaméai; [kar va korfak aéttéon frériiniha 
kartan gon Atharmasd kamak], 

(b) st (or “sak as"?) Vakman dahesn’, [aéy sag 
misd (va) pat'dahein’ 7 Vah'ma wn yehabonet ad vata 
yehabiinel man] bayer ayvan Lanetn’ T Atharmacd, 
[aé cag vebedanyén (i) Athormacd avayad. Att men’ 
aéton’ yemileliing aé-2is (or ~ 249 at”) av’ Attharmasd 
dahesn'’ a& vay mizd va pat'dahen’ av’ Vah'man’ yeha- 
hand at vala al yehabiind. Ait man’ aaton’ yemaleliine 
ag; cif (sagas?) pavan Vak'man’ dahesn’ a& sag micd 
(va) pat'dahesn’ pavan Vak'man’ bara yehabind aé vata 
yehabind. Aé Atar'pat 7 Zartas# av g aft; a&y mon 
avin’ kinesn-hior hayen yavitiind | 5 

(ec) yrataiyih (or “ybatat at”) aw Atharmacd, [aéy 
ak yvataiyth aéton’ pavan sift Aaharmazd Sayad yehe- 
viinet(-int)| man’ val daryosin’ yehabine! vasterg [aby 
dan datakgobih vebedamyen |. 

Criticism upon the Pahlavi Text. [The remark of one 
writer to the effect that this Pahlavi text is verdorben 
Tt cannot admit, as it is not any more in that condition 
than most of these traditional expositions. It would not 
be critical to expect perfection in it, ignoring the obvious 
fact that, like its fellows, 1t must have been rewritten 
repeatedly in the course of the many centuries of its 
existence ; I find myself, on the contrary, fairly grateful 
that we have such texts as lie before us. Not a single 
word here fails to report a correct root-idea, while the 
failures as to grammatical form are only up to @ fair - 


1 A provisional text mt thia date, but probably little to be improved upon. 
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average of what might be expected; and every one of 
these errors is, when detected, of value to put us well 
upon our guard against a confidence which might he 
otherwise too unreserved. | 

As will be seen below, I regard the adverbial form 
rattha as the correct text as against a supposed rat hué, 
which latter ignores the alternative dasthariha in other 
passages of the Yasna Commentary; and this alternative 
form cannot well possibly be deciphered as dest‘har had= 
“the destoor should be”; so of frairimiid in the third 
vloss—frariin hag would look jejune, though it gives a 
zlibber flow ; but, owing to the artificial form of the entire 
construction, too glib a flow should be always suspicious. 
Haé would also constitute a sort of gloss within the body 
of the text, not, however, a very serious objection. I[ think 
that the adverbial -7ha@ of rafiid was oceasioned, or at 
least somewhat influenced, by the correctly supposed 
advermal foree in the following -¢i/, rendered pavan 
Sigdmiat, “in every way whatsoever.” This may even 
have induced the early expositors to read the word ratus 
nos ratd, in the instrumental, from this the adverbial -tha. 
A reading rota might also well have suggested itself to 
the Pahlaw: translator owing to the just preceding curious 
form (yi, an unusual nom. sing. mase.; and we must 
never forget that they, the Pahlavi translators of the 
Avesta, were often forced to take the same liberties with 
texts which we take with them: at times even trans- 
lating a text as if 1t were corrected, though unfortunately 
without any intimation of the precise change of words 
held in view, and some of us also have done the like— 
a mistake, 

One distinguished writer reads ayvan’ as if it were 
immediately here the plural of the preceding aya, and 
gives it the meaning of “ spiritual Lords”: but ayven’, 
although undoubtedly in its original form a plural, is yet 
fully established and the sense of the “ world", “lives” in 


~ 2) 
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that sense; and it cannot possibly mean Lords here, 
apiritual or otherwise, hecause it translates Av. av/éwd, 
a common word meaning “of life”; see also above, “ upon 
the Sources”. So also Néryésangh fully understood it, 
with his antar b'uvane; and N, is of great authority on 
the meaning of this Pahlavi. 

Then a viyagand, rendered “ allotments ", would be far 
indeed from the original vastirem as from Nér., who, 
while free here with his palanam and ay yar, 
“protection” and “ friendship * has yet, at Yasna XIX, 
the very idea which has been more recently attached to 
nistarem, for he has dharam (= “ food”), originally 
suggesting a root (vas, or) vas (wah, wah) = “to fodder”. 
T ean find no Persian of this Yasna XXVII, 15, here, but 
in Yasna XIX the Persian seems to real va dain, which 
looks like “felicitous” in general rather than “allotments”. 

VI A revised Translation of the Pahlavi Text should 
be as follows. [And, as is hardly necessary to be said, 
it ought not to be expected to afford us final critical results. 
Its exploitation is, however, the more indispensable because 
many still hold too closely by it, and it actually gave us 
our first and often stall valuable indications, as is, indeed, 
the case with all the Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian texts 
of the Avesta. There is one further all-important poimt 
which must never be lost sight of in dealing with these 
Pahlavi translations of the Avesta —and this is, that we 
are here totally debarred from those hazardous dashes 
which are often so useful in dealing with the original, 
for we are here engaged in an effort to decipher the 
already attempted translation of a document which is 
actually before us. Our eye must rest upon the already 
tentatively exploited text of the original Avesta, and this 
at every moment,] 

(a) As (is) the will of the Lord,’ [as is the will of 

1 We are constrained to refer Adiharmacd to ax as explaining it, but 
this loss might be merely corroborative ; see Hine ¢ 
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Aitharmazd | so (let it be)! according to the legal 
ordinances (ratihd, not rat fag), and so from correet 
propriety (frardnihd, and not friariin haz), in accordance 
with a4a (min aherdyih; lit. * from ase") [that is, in 
accordance with duty and good works] in whatsoever 
way (ie. strictly) [that is to say, (let there be) a doing of 
duty and good works thus properly, as is Adharmazd’s 
desire]. 

(4) Whose is (also) (2th) Vah'man’s giving, [that is, by 
him Vah’man's giving is to be fulfilled: (here evidently 
meaning the “ Archangel”)]; that is to say, he gives (that 
is, Afhoermacd gives, or “ his devoted servant gives") the 
giving of the recompense and the reward of Vah'man ;— 
he gives (it) even (to) him whose (are) the deeds of 
Aiiharmazd within the world (and not “among the 
spiritual Lords”, aywin, translates aihéut);* that is to 
say, (to) that (one He gives it who) would do what 
Atharmazd desires (recall Iimak erroneously, or in- 
adequately, rendering vairyd). (An alternative trans- 
lation :—Some say (that the meaning is) this: that by 
Him (zi Adiharmacd, or “by His typical saint"; see 
line ¢) there is to be a giving to Vah’man (here evidently 
meant as “the saint” to V. (so, against my translation 
of the original Avesta, and contrary to the original, as 
I also now view it)); that is to say, they give that 
recompense and reward fo Vah'man (i.e. “to the good 
man”); and also upon him (the saint, as Vah'man’s 
representative) they especially bestow it.) Some (again) 
say (another alternative) that the meaning is this, that 


} My warrant for this *‘let it be” is supplied by rar =" to be 
chosen“, though that form is not reported by the Pahlavi text: we must 
treat the Pahlavi texts as if they were only fitfully correct ns to the 
ultimate details, and at times, as might be expected, not consistent with 
thomsel ves, | 

* Not. ania’ =“ spiritual Lords” (!) as the plural of aya in a: the 
worl renders the Av, worl aghend =“ of ie 50 sien ace aaa 
bineone {accidental repetition). 
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it is “ in accordance with Vah'man (or through the agency 
of Vah'man)";—that is, they will (in the future) give that 
recompense and reward through (or in accordance with 
Vah'man); (s0) even they also give to him (the typical 
saint)—Atar'pat! (the son) of Zartiat, said (still another 
view) that the meaning is this, “that they have an 
understanding from ® the experience of the world within 
(it)? (The meaning here seems to be that the “ giving 
of Vah'’man within the actions of life” refers to the 
acquisition and bestowal of good ideas in the actual 
experiences of daily life.) 

(c) His (?the Ayi's, or the Ratu’s of line a7)‘ sovereignty 
is to Ahwra, [that is to say, his sovereignty should be 
auch (as is in accordance) with the advantage (desired ; 
see vairyd) by Agharmeazd (the object held in view by 
Him ; that is to say, his sovereign authority is such as 
that of him)], who gives a garment to the poor, [that ts 
to say, their sovereignty (the sovereignty of such as these, 
the just ay@ and the holy ratu, is like that of such ns) 
would effect (just charitable) mediation for them (the 


poor, “ poor-guardianship “)}. 


Criticiam wpon the text of the Pahlavi translation itself 
as above rendered, The translation of vairya with kamak 
is a fair specimen of the possibility of error on the point 
of the Pahlavi translatora in general, It preserves the 
root-idea present which is, in fact, “desire,” to var, but 
the future passive participial form (now accepted by all) 
is not at all reported, That the word ay should he 
referred above in the gloss to Ahura, as the Pahlavi 
translator seems to indicate, is out of the question. 


! A commentator, or “of the Zurtéahta” ; read -tin'. 
© Notice that min =*fram” is w closer rendering of asthéus. 
"Or they know a ‘‘man-of-deeda from his interior life”; but this 
‘seems to be far too modern a turn of thought, 
_ # See note above, Axa seems explained as Aaharmant in line a, bub 
such inconsequences are ta be expected. 
gmas. 1910, 5 
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Dahesn’ = dazdi =“ a giving” is followed by some 
moderns, but its form seems totally irrational in such 
& connexion. ! 

The rendering vastary =“ a garment” for waastdrem 
may not be so exact as a word meaning “nurture”, but 
it was, none the less, an admirable sugpestion. As to this 
see below. Neér. seems to have originated our modern 
idea of a root vas (vis), “to fodder” with “food”, for 
vastarem ; and this in defiance of the Pahlavi, which some 
too hastily suppose to have been his only original ; he has 
didram = in a direct sense “ food ” in Yasna XIX, 3: but 
pilanam is his more immediate translation here. It is 
important to notice that from the beginning on the 
interior sense is attempted in this Pahlavi translation ; 
asat haéa, for instance, is taken in its deepest sense as 
“the fulfilment of duty and good works” according to 
Ahwra's will. 

Deeds, actions, ete., are correctly seen as being “of. 
or “for”, Ahura in the world, which means that “ they 
should do what Ahwra desires”, with little reference to 
“ceremonies ", Notice eapecially that there is no idea of 
the Archangel here present, in translating yéaGrem in line a, 
in a place where he might be so easily introduced, which 
iS very significant of the depth of the ideas present as 
connected with the practical close. Indeed, this idea 
of the characteristic of sovercignty may be applied to 
a then present ruling monarch, as if the ayit of line a 
were a term which, with the Pahlavi translator, may 
possibly have covered that idea ; and this in spite of the 
gloss in a, which may always have been of a later date ; 
“(his) sovereignty (is) for Ahura” explaining “that his 
authority must be such as affords the profitable alvantage 
Which Ahwra desires (the object held in viaw by Him) ; 
that is to say, He gives it to him who gives a garment to 
the poor”. The ideas, therefore, continue highly moral 
throughout ; there is also Httle thought of independent 
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‘sacerdotal authority as derived, merely from the “ orders” 
of the ‘priest. 

VIL The Sanskrit Text of Néryosangh is as follows :— 

(a) Yat'a svaminah kimah, [kila, yata (-d-) ahurame- 
(a)jda’b'ilatah] evam adegyah (= Avesta ratus, Pahl. ratiha) 
punyat (= Av. a&t— and Pahl. min aharayth) yasmat 
kasmaiit (= -dit), [kila, yat haryan puyyan tasya tata- 
(-a-Jadepah (= Pahl. frarintha) kartum yata hormif a }j- 
dasya rotate ;—na'nyata keri wieittat punydt] — 

(b) uttamasya dateh(-r) manasah’ karmanam antar 
b'uvaned-—h-] ahurmi/a jjdaaya, (Kila, tar punyam prasd- 
dam uttaman manah:—ili, guahmanak (-o 'mi¢-) amica- 
spinto dadati teb'yo ye(-n-) antas tasmin karmant 
svamitve éa yatf(-d) ahwrmi(ajjdasya roéate] -— 

(c) rajyarda(-a-) ahurmajdat tasya, [kila, tena -a-) 
Ahurmi(ajjdasya tano(-r) raja krto Vavate), yah -o) dwr- 
baleb'yo dadati palanam, [kila, durbalanam sihay yore 

VIIL Translation of Nérydsangh’s Sanskrit. (a) As is 

the desire of the Lord, [that is, as is Ahurami(ajjda’s 
wish], so is the desire to be pointed out (or “pointedly 
fulfilled’) from (that is, “in accordance with ") every 
Sanctity whatsoever (that is, what sacred duty 1s to be 
performed, of this the pointing out (or “ the obedience ” ?) 
is to be effected (“ realized") as pleases Ahurmifa da. 
Not otherwise at all than from distinctly defined (see 
aidecyah above = Pahl. ratiha) sanctity} 
- 1 Notice that the glosses in Nér. do not correspond exactly with those 
of the Pahlavi. Were some of theae latter added since Nérydanngh 
wrote? Notice also that Ner. does not even render the same gram- 
matical farms which we see in the Pahlavi. Though Nér. states that his 
translations into Sanskrit were made upon the Pahlavi translation, yet 
higeye was always upon the original Av. text, and this is proved by his 
8 Tt is somewhat difficult to make ddegyah equal “to be obeyed "— 
this also in view Of wipiifat ; see both the Pabl, ratiha and the Av. ratu. 
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(b) OF or “from”, the gift of the best mind (is the 
reward) of actions within the world (the reward) of 
Ahurmifa Jida, [that is, that holy reward the best mind 
(gives, or “is"); thus, Gvahmanah, the amishaspenta, 
gives it to those who in this action, and within the 
Lordship (sovereign authority) of Ahurmi(a)jda, do what 
pleases Him (A.) | ;— 

(c) And the Kingdom (the Sovereign authority) is 
from (sic) Ahwrmi(a jada for him! (gen. for dat.) [that is, 
for this reason he (the one who pleases A.) is made 
Ahuramajda's own King], who (that is, because he —) 
affords protection to the feeble (or “ unfortunate”), [that 
is, he effects the protection of the unfortunate and friendly- 
companionship (a comforting recognition) for them]. 

Having done what we could, at least provisionally, 
to produce and explain the work of our predecessors, we 
ean return to the original text itself, and in a future 
contribution finish exhaustively our discussion of the 


subject. 


1 Does thie fasyr, see also tena in the gl, show that Nee, und 
the Pahl. text as “ yeutd? a4" rather than as “ yootdiyih™ } 
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INESE IMPERIAL EDICT OF 1808 A.D. ON THE 
ORIGIN AND TRANSMIGRATIONS OF THE GRAND 


Br L. A. WADDELL, C.B,, LL.D. 





ATHEN at Lhasa in 1904 I found, in addition to the 
two earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known 
(as notified in this Journal’), a very long inscription 
of the Chinese emperor Chia-ch ing, of 1808 a.b., which 
+3 of considerable historical interest and importance. It 
gives an official account of the origin of the Grand 
Lamaship and of the theory of suceession to the same 
by divine reincarnations ; it also prescribes the * Ordeal 
of the Urn” for the selection of the candidate, one of the 
steps taken by China to secure politieal control over 
the succession to the pontifical throne; and it records 
the building of the Potala palace at Lhasa as one of 
“the three Potalas", and of a fourth “ Potala "-academy 
erected by a Chinese emperor at Jehol, to the north-west 
of Peking. 

This edict is inscribed on four tablets of dark stone or 
slate at the left side of the door of the great Jo-k'an 
temple of Lhasa, and protected by an awning, as Seen in 
my photograph at p. 364 of my Lhase and its Mysterves. 
A duplicate copy is displayed at the great lamasery of 
Sera in a special niche to the right of the great temple 
door, also shown in my photograph at p. 374 of the same 
work? This appears to be the edict noted in the official 
list of Chinese inscriptions at Lhasa (as both of them are 
bilingual) in the following terms: “ No. 3, Imperial auto- 
graph dated [=1808 A.D.] in Chia-ch'ing’s reign entitled 


1 JRAS., 1009, pp, 924, ete. 2 First edition. 
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‘Tablet of the narrative of the doctrinal ceremonies of 
the P'u-to-taung-sheng temple’: it is north-east of Potala, 
near Mount Sera.” ! 

The origin of the priest-godship at Lhasa was involved 
in mystery until I showed, fifteen years ago, In my 
Buddhism of Tibet, as the result of my researches amongst 
the vernacular histories, that it appeared to date merely 
to the middle of the seventeenth century A.D,; and that 
it was obviously the invention of the head abbot of the 
Yellow-hat sect, after he had seized the temporal sovereignty 
in 1640 ap, and was evidently a device to strengthen 
his title to the sovereignty and to retain hold of it for his 
order. I also showed that the dual hierarchy of the two 
Grand Lamas, one at Lhasa as the Talat and the other 
at Tashi-lhunpo in Western Tibet as the Tashi Lama, did 
not, as hitherto believed by Europeans, date to the time 
of Tson-ka'pa or his nephew, but that it arose two and 
a half centuries later; and it also was the invention of 
this priest-king, Lo-bzan Gya-mtso,who, although nominally 
the fifth Talai, seems to have been really the first of the 
series of pontiffs who claimed to be priest - pods. In 
conceiving and carrying out so successfully this bold 
policy he was obviously assisted by his crafty tutor, the 
old abbot of the Gahldan monastery near Lhasa, who, 
in return for his help, was ereated the first Tashi Lama, 
apparently posthumously. The Talai Lo-bzan, posing as 
the earthly incarnation of the moat popular of all the 
Buddhist divinities, namely, “ The Compassionate Lord” 
or “The God of Mercy ”, Avelokita, built for himself in 
1644 A.D." a palace-temple as a residence on the Red 
Mill at Lhasa, the site of the ancient kings’ palace ; and 
he altered the name of the hill to « Potala”, after the 
name of the celebrated hill on the seashore of Southern 
India, on which stood the chief shrine and earthly sent 

|W. W. Rockhill, JTRAS., 1891, p. 264. 
* Csoma, fnhetionary of Tibetan, pe 190, gives 1434.0, 
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of Avalolkita a3 described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh century.’ 

For details and proofs in regard to these points in the 
evolution of the priest-god—who was called by the con- 
temporary Jesuit missionaries at Lhasa “ that devilish 
(iod-the-Father who puts to death such as refuse to adore 
him ” 2—I must refer the reader to my Buddhism of Tibet, 
and especially the second edition, where the subject is 
treated more fully in view of its importance. Subsequent 
research has so far confirmed all my above conclusions. 

The priest-god-kingship, however, did not work well 
after the death of its author, the first and greatest of 
the Grand Lamas of Lhasa, though nominally the filth of 
the series of the “'Talai” Lamas as they are called by the 
Mongols. The lay-governor of Lhasa of that time, Sar- 
gyi Gyamts’o (who is referred to in this edict, par. 12, 
by implication, as a natural son of the supposed celibate 
Grand Lama, a report which I found current amongst 
Tibetans though not expressed in writing), concealed the 
death of the Grand Lama for about eighteen years and 
reigned himself as regent of Tibet. He eventually 
nominated as successor to the Talai Lamaship a notoriously 
dissolute youth who so seandalized everyone by his 
licentious conduct that he was dethroned and assassinated, 
and his patron, the regent, was killed in the fighting which 
ensued. His successors, too, the seventh and eighth, did 
nob prove successes, so that on the death of the last 
unusual precautions, it appears, were taken to secure 
& more respectable incarnation for the ninth Talai, who ~ 
is the subject of the present edict of Chia-ch ing. 

Tn this edict especial pains are taken to disregard those 
“false” or “deceitful” inearnations, as they are termed, 


1 This Indian Potala was placed by Csoma (Dictionary of Tibetan, 
p. 198) in the Indus delta neur Karachi, and Koppen (fefy. dea Beith, 
i, p. 74) and others have repeated this mistaken identification. 

2 J, Grocher, quoted by Markham, Tibet, p. 297. 
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namely, the sixth to the eighth of the series, and to show 
shat the ninth one is without doubt the genuine re- 

bodiment of the firat and the greatest of all, namely, 
the so-called fifth Talai He, it is stated, was selected, 
not by the ordeal of the Urn, but by direct nomination 
approved by the Chinese imperial resident, The reason 
for this doubtless was that the Chinese were satisfied as 
to the hereditary fitness of the selected candidate, who, we 
read in the edict, was the son of a “defender of the faith ” 
from the frontier of China, and so must have been of 
noble birth, so that his election was not to be jeopardized 
by entrusting the nomination to the lottery of the Urn. 

The Urn ordeal, which had only recently been instituted 
by the Emperor Ch'ien-lung, in 1793! had not yet been 
used, so a considerable portion of this edict is devoted to 
singing the praises of this mode of selection, which as it is 
manipulated directly by the Chinese Amban, who personally 
draws the lot* is generally believed to have been devised 
for the purpose of enabling the Chinese to control the 
succession to the pontiffship. The Urn is also here 
expressly prescribed for the election of the Tashi Lama, 
as well as the third great Yellow-hat Lama (par. 145), the 
Mongolian lama of Urga (or the fourth at Peking).* 

The edict also reveals the fact that the political move- 
ment of the Yellow-hat Lamas for the seizure of the 
temporal sovereignty of Tibet began considerably carlier 
than has been believed (par. 19), The usual accounts of 
Csoma* and others state that the Mongol prince, Gusri 
Khan, conquered Tibet in 1641 and made a present of it 
to the Talai Lama. But this edict records that the Talai 
sent in the year 1694 a.p, with much tribute “9 delegate 
as an envoy to reside permanently” at the court of the 
emperor. 





Rockhill, TRAS., 1891, p, 2 
® See full details in my titi of Tihet, 
* But see note 1, p. 81. ‘ Grammar of Tihetan, p, 100, 


; 
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Ié is news (pars. 4 and 5) that the Potala or “ P’u-to ” 
of the Chusan Archipelago is an offshoot of the Tibetan 
one, ‘This is the Island of P’u-to containing a celebrated 
shrine of the Goddess of Mercy, or Kwan-yin, the female 
form of Avalokita, who is especially regarded as the 
saviour of sailors from perils at sea.” 

The fourth or “ subsidiary Potala-academy " at Jehol, 
a favourite summer retreat of the Manchu emperors about 
a hundred miles to the north-east of Peking, in « locality 
studded with picturesque hills, one of which is crowned 
by this temple, is deseribed in some detail, This temple, we 
are informed by Dr. Bushell, who gives a photograph of it,” 
«was built by the Emperor K’ang-hsi* in the vicinity of 
the summer residence at Jehol, outside the Great Wall of 
China, where Earl Macartney was received by [(Ch’'ien-lung | 
the grandson of founder in 1/63. The temple is built in 
the style of the famous palace-temple of Potala at Lhasa, 
the residence of the Dalai Lama. But the resemblance is 
only superficial; deceptive it may be when seen at 
a distance from one of the pavilions in the imperial park, 
on closer inspection the apparently storied walls prove to 
he a mere shell with doors and windows all unperforated.” 

‘In recounting the origin of the dual hierarchy the edict 
gives the priestly fiction, invented, as we have seen, about 


1640 A.p., which merely shows that this tale had in 1808.A.p. 


become accepted by Lamaists as the orthodox account. 
And so, too, the attempt to give a remote antiquity to the 
Potala epithet by confusing it with the Red Hill palace 
erected by King Sron-itsan a thousand years before 15 


1 Of, Edkin's Chinese Bucdhiam, p. 287. 

2. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, i, OH. 

3 HL, Giles, in Glowary, p. 137, says that Jehol waa built by Ch'ten- 
lung in 1780, but be evidently means the model of the Tashi-lhunpo 
temple there, which was erected by Ch'ien-lung In that year for the 
reception of the third Tashi Lama, Bogle's friend, whose ** Life” (Journ. 
‘As. Soc, Bengal, 1882, p. 37) mentions that at dehol were two Lamnist 
temples, one modelled after that of Potala, and ane ‘neely” erected after 
that of Tashi-Thanp=. 
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obviously intended by the Lamas to obscure the facts. 
Whereas we know from contemporary seventeenth century 
history that the Potala legends at Lhasa date merely to 
the seventeenth century, though they have misled many 
European writers. 

“Talai,” it will be noticed, is the form invariably used 
in the edict in both versions (pars. 14, ete.) for the title of 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa, which is variously rendered by 
European writers as “ Dalai” and “ Tale”, and as it is thus 
the official and apparently the more correct form it should 
be followed for the future. This word, which is used by 
the Chinese and Mongols, is the Mongol translation of the 
Tibetan surname or after-title of the Lhasa hierarchs, 
namely “rGyamtso”, literally “ocean or sea”; and it is 
evidently the same word which the Moghals, a braneh 
of the Mongols, have naturalized about the same time 
in India as “Tal” in the names of the great lakes, 
e.g. Nami Tal, Manasorawar Tal, ete.; and obviously also 
in the common word still used in the plains of Northern 
India for “lakes", namely Yal-ah, where the affix ab, the 
Hindustani for “ water”, would appear to have been added 
redundantly where the new Moghal word was not at first 

The epithet of the Emperor of China as the “ Lord- 
Father” reproduces the Chinese attitude towards the 
emperor, who is regarded in China as the “father” of his 
people and called as such ; for aecording to the fundamental 
laws of sovereignty embodied in the first four books of 
Confucius, the State should be ruled by the same laws as 
those which govern a private family, and so justifies State 
interference in the minutest detail of the domestic life of 
individual families, which is a characteristic feature of 
Chinese government, 

Its exercise of rights, too, over what is considered by 
lamaists to be the transmigration of the soul of the re- 
incarnating Lamas is not without precedent and subsequent 
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custom. In the Peking Gazette of March 31, 1877, in the 
case of a Tibetan “reincarnating” Lama, who was denounced 
by the imperial resident at Lhasa for having carried off 
the official seals, it was declared by the emperor as “ Son 
of Heaven” that “his soul should not be allowed to trans- 
migrate at his decease”. Altogether the edict affords us 
an interesting insight into the curious religious polity of 
both Tibet and China. 

In form it begins with an invocation in verse to the 
divine Bodhisattva of Wisdom, a Minerva or Apollo, who 
is invoked by the Mahayina Buddhists as the presiding 
deity of literature and speech, like Saraswati by the later 
Hindu writers. He, moreover, is held to be incarnate in the 
Emperor of China. An introductory verse also introduces 
each of the other three sections, and these verses are 
somewhat eryptic in their allusions. It will be noticed. 
that it is solely the dominant Yellow-cap sect of Lamas 
which is represented as enjoying the imperial patronage. 


TRANSLATION. 


[This is from the Tibetan text. The paragraphs are numbered on the 
margin by me merely for convenience of reference. | 
1. “ This descriptive chapter on the sacred academy of 
learning at Potala is here set down. 
2, *Q Mafijuéri!? Our Lord and Father! Empowered 
with glorious all-penetrating speech | 

Thy function is to obtain the best means of keeping 
alive the doctrine of the Jina (Buddha). 

Thy grace multiplies as 4 mountain of gold unto 
those who wear the yellow-hat, the Pandits 
crown. 

All living things take upon their heads the precious 
dust of Thy feet! 


t Buddhist divinity of Wisdom, incarnate in the Emperor of China. 
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8. “On the hill of the adamantine Jehol in order to 
fulfil the hopes of all people through the good deeds 
done during ten thousand kalpas,* a modern Mount Potala 
was newly made, and appeared like unto a mansion of 
the Akanistha® heaven. This Potala-academy was founded 
on the top of the northern hill on the outskirts of the 
palace of The Most High [the Emperor of China}. The 
Potala of the Tibetan religion is called ‘Potala’ in the 
book-language and ‘ Pa-t'o’ in the language of China. 

+. “ There are three [other] Potalas: one is in India‘ or 
Hindusit'an [sic], and one is in T"u-sbe-t'e® or the holy 
land * of Bod, [and] one is [in] Che-chang* in the southern 
ocean, 


5. “Buddha first caused the doctrine to prosper in 
Hindosit'an and afterwards spread it to Tibet. From 
Tibet it spread to the southern ocean, and truly the Potala 
of the southern ocean is indeed a sacred place [where] 
the doctrine of the Bodhisattvas was made to spread 
in purity. Hindusit’an is so far off that it is diffientt 
to see, The Potala-academy in Tibet, however, is perfect 
in size and structure. It is a holy place of the Three 
Precious Ones, as the religion greatly prospers [here]. 
About one thousand years have passed since the first 
founding of this academy.’ Buddha's body shines [here] 
with « glorious halo, and is agreeable to behold, 

6. “Formerly when Buddha was in India he said: 


Se ee #'é-hor rdo-rje rir, an 

* See footnote 2, p- 78. 

* The highest heaven of the Buddhists (my Mucldhiem of Tibet, pp, 85-8), 

* See foregoing note 1 oy p. TL. 

* This is interesting a5 0 nutive form of the name “Tibet” in the 

ra 

# a win. Ch Jasachke's Nctionary, p. 475. 

; Probably intended! for Chusan Archipelago, in which it is situated -* 
See pi. 74. | 
. " This is an attempt te identify the building of Potala With the I 
building of Ring Sro-ftaan’s Pulace on the anme site 7 See p, TO, 
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‘This [my] doctrine will extend to thé Middle regions' 
in time to come.’ [Now] Tibet for the greater part is 
sitnated along the eastern side of India or Hindusitan, 
and this [Tibetan] Potala by the words of Buddha of old 
is marvellously holy and possessed of great blessedness, 

7. “The model subsidiary shrine of the Jehol country is 
the chief of the six newly-erected shrines of the three 
divine protectors* It is constructed as an academy with 
many stories, wide and broad, and topped by gilded domes. 
Below there are circular roads. It has circles of [? images 
af] gold, vajra-sceptres of precious stones, bells, various 
sweet-smelling medicinal trees, umbrella-canopies, banners 
of vietory, silk pendants, and complete sets of the various 
kinds of votive offerings. It is a holy place where all 
living things can earn merit. 

§. *The forefathers of The Most High [Chia-ch'mg], 
ever since they exercised power over the religious kingdom 
fof Tibet], they desired that the doctrine of the yellow- 
hats only should increase and spread’ and the Lord- 
Father [the emperor] not only takes the place of 
a [? patron] god of the sky,* but has caused the doctrine 
to spread to the fullest extent, so that all the kingdoms, 
new and old, on the borders have begat faith in it. The 
Lord-Father, The Most High himself, when he visited 
Jehol, filled up the spaces in the heaven and earth with 
different kinds of offerings and innumerable military 
banners, On the birthday of the emperor all the living 
beings scattered flowers in his praise, and came long 


1 aqa SNS. By the “‘ Middle country“ Buddhe of course 
referred to the Indinn Gangetic provinces around Magadha. 

* Evidently the three great patron Manchu emperors — Kang-hsi, 
Vang-cheng, and Ch’'ien-lung. 

2 ‘This takes no account of the previous dynasties as patrons af 
another sect, the Saskya redf-cap seet which was patronized by Kublai 
Khan and his successors of the Mongol or Yuan dynasty. 


Pek eS GEO, Valeo gmmay Matar gasp 
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distances from border kingdoms with intense desire for 
the faith, and as soon as they saw the Jehol Potala 
they joined their palms in worship, and, full of faith, 
found the truth in this sublime place. This great celestial 
divinity [the emperor] did a great work for the doctrine 
of Buddha. Many persons have said that more new 
academies like this grand one should be constructed. It 
is complete with all the figures of the three worlds, and 
the top, middle, and bottom portions are filled with 
auspicious signs. This academy, indeed, has been blessed 
by the gods of heaven in the region of the vajra,! and 
will remain firm for ever.” 





o. “ The gift of a ransom is the act of a Jina and his 
[spiritual] sons." 
The face even of a hermit‘ is the means of deceit 
in the degenerate days. 
The work of a hermit’s waterpot® is to reveal the 
prophecy infallibly. 
The investigation by the precious brazen mind ® is 
good. 
Let therefore the doubts and suspicions of all living 
things be cleared away, 
For it will yield the fruits of the wish-granting 
C Or “p»damantine ™, probably with reference to the adamantine hill 
«af Jehol (¥. par. 3). 
* Literally ‘‘during the kofpas”, that ia, the Indian fabulous 100,000) 
year cycles of time in the cataclysms of worlds. 
* This seems like a begging solicitution, or it may be intended to mean 
the gift of the Talal lama to mankind, 
~ © cy 
t FDRG, vi-ri-kd raii-bein, Girikd seems intended for 
the Sanskritic term for a hermit. It refera to the imperial disbelief in 
the integrity or ability of the lumas in selecting the successor, 
* 3a S3S°38", bum-bo. This is evidently a reference to the use of the 
hermit's waterpot as an urn in the lottery ordeal, 


et Neca i ee Ra 
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Let the well-considered command here given be 
respected ! 
Sound the great bell over all the earth! 

10, “The doctrine of Buddha came from India— 
Hindusit’an and spread into the eastern land of Tibet. 
Those who take orders in Tibet are called ‘Tra-pa'* 
[or ‘learners | The Lord-Father [the emperor] himsell 
hears Buddha's religion and practises it in the Tibetan 
language. The omniscient one of the religion of purity * 
fie. the Grand Lama] 15 ealled Lanwt, that 15, the 
‘ Hrashang’*® of China. 

11. “On the passing away of the Lama the one born 
in his stead is called aPru-sku* [or ‘incarnation of 
the emanation']; this +n the Chinese language is called 
So-s0-i.2 which means * the aceepted one born without 
confusion or doubt’. Before the sprouting of the birth- 
elements of the reincarnation, the assembly of the clergy 
prays before the image of Buddha and makes careful 
inquiry in every direction. The child who is born 4 
the reincarnation of the former Lama 15 identified in 
the presence of the assembly of all the Defenders of the 
Faith by means of drawing lots. In his childhood the 
reincarnated Lama practises virtue and purity, and when 
he grows older he receives a religious name and works 
for the doctrine of the yellow-hats. He loves all living 
things without partiality, and all human beimgs believe 
in and have great faith in the doctrine of the yellow- 
hate. Many years have passed since the Protector has 

1 quis, grva-pa = literally «© learner or schoolboy is 


ae | 

: gang ergy aes i 

2 ‘The Sera version has here ma-tha, which is evidently intended for 

the Sanskrit mothe, ** temple,” or it may be for ‘hea, though gurii is 
ies as the ordinary equivalent for 6La-ma 





. = 
i 
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caused the doctrine as obtained and preached to be believed 
in and practised, 

12. “In identifying the incarnation, however, there has 
been deceit or error on several occasions, owing to’ the 
mistaken recognition of one as an incarnation who was 
not truly such: and several incarnations have been pro- 
duced from one particular family, so that the succession 
became like that of a temporal ruler who retains the 
rank fixedly [in the family], and so leading believers in 
Buddha's doctrine to lose faith, The Lord-Father, the 
emperor, has [now] prevented such occurrences [for the 
future], and has thus brought happiness over the land of 
Tibet. He has offered respect to the yellow-hat doctrine, 
and has overcome all the enemies who have desired to 
harm that doctrine. 

18. “To save the country from being [further] cheated 
by selecting as a pure rebirth one that is the [ordinary] 
impure movement of Desire, he has deposited at Lhasa 
@ golden urn as the means of holding on its top the 
Imeage of the preat [rightful] incarnation, 

14, *At the inquiry, after having performed all the 
religions rites in accordance with former custom and in 
keeping with the instructions of the Lama-god,! the 
name-tablets of the children candidates for the So-sn-(- 
ship* are placed inside the golden urn. Then the Ti-luz3 
Lama [if the inquiry relates to the second of the dual 
Grand Lamas, namely, the Pandita Rinpoc-h'e (the Erteni 
of the Mongols) of Tashi-lhonpo] or the great Pandita 
Erteni* [if the inquiry relates to the Talai], along with all 


pee tad see 

q Java sIe, or it may mean “ the supreme pod ™, 

* Sera version has here * dsema", or soul of mi nd, in the sense of a re- 
embodied soul, 

* 5° S°R*, Taal. Tt is interesting to find throughout in both 
Perhiceun iste doers and not * Dalai, ete. 

* Erteni is the Mongol transeription of the Sunskrit rafwe, the precious 
gem. CE my Swidhian of Tibet, pp, 235. ete. 
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the great ministers of Tibet, should assemble at the taking 
out of the name-tablets to identify the reincarnation. 

15. “In the case of the Mongolian * [incarnation] the 
name-tablets should be placed inside a golden urn in the 
Yung-ho-gung,* the fascinating paradise of delight, and. 
the incarnation must be identified in the presence of the 
Mongol leaders, the head of the house of Yoga,” the head 
‘of the yellow fortune-teller‘ of the great royal castle,” 
the imperial prefect,? Ta Lama, with the entire crowd of 
those who have interests in the matter. 

16. “The Emperor, the Lord-Father, himself sympathizes 
with this religion, and issues these commands in accordance 
with the customs of this faith. All persons, therefore, 
must abide by his commands. 


17. “Great is [the Emperor] the spiritual son of the 

all-pervading Manjuéri, the lord of Lamas. 

The sun of the wisdom of the thunderbolt shines 
within him. 

In rising and setting he is the fastening for our 
hopes. 

He is the ruler of the ocean of the precepts and 
of perfect knowledge. 

The Emperor himself has numbered the oceans.” 


J VLAN, sog-rigs, and lower down the word movi-goel ia given in 
tha Sera version os the equivalent of sg. This Mongol incarnation 
may be the Chavi-tye toma of the great Lama temple at Peking. The 
‘'Tirandtha” Lama at Urgais said to be usually selected from Lhasa direct. 

* The grent Lama temple at Peking. 


a : alas 
4 ae aeae a5", Doubtless an official augur. : 
© The Lhasa version has #0" =“ presence” or “deputy” instead of 


a=“ castle”. 
« Ded-sage = a Chinese title of a prefect. 
"This may be o cryptic referen to the Talai or “ Ocean” lamas, 


“Its usual Tibetan equivalent is not ased S747" 995"5" 
nas. 1910, 6 
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He strives to select without mistake and according 
to the doctrines. 

Spiritual wisdom is indeed needed to discover the 
true rebirth ! 


18. “The doctrine of the yellow-hats spread at first 
under Tibet's own saints,’ and it appears to have spread 
from the commencement of the reign of Yon-k'rad, the 
king of the Hor* The great Tson-k’a-pa [eirea 1356- 
1441 a.p.], the founder* of the yellow-hat doctrine, had 
two spiritual sons. One was the worshipful Ta-lai Lama 
[of Lhasa) and one was the Pan-ch’'en Lama [of Tashi- 
Ihunpo}. The Talai Lama was the chief spiritual son, and 
his name was dGe-'dun-grub-pa, The second spiritual son, 
the Pan-ch’en Lama, was named mK'as-grub dGe-legs-dpal- 
bzan-po. Beginning from dGe-'dun-grub, the doctrine- 
holder of the yellow-hats, the bodily rebirths* took place 
in series, one by one, according to the custom of the 
religion. 

19, * During the time of the fifth incarnation, namely, 
Nag-dvan bLo-bzan rGya-mts'o, in the seventh year of the 
reign of our forefather the Emperor The-chung;' the great 
[=1654 a.p.], the Talai Lama sent a ppc as an envoy 
to reside permanently at Kwan-hung, and offered at the 
time the rarest products of the Somber and he received 
kindness from the hands of the succeeding emperors’ 
After that were two reincarnations [of the sixth and 


. es 

1 BEX G-3- RAHN — the exalted ones, Skt. Arya. 
® Or the * Torkiah " emperor of China, Yon-k'raa, 

* 355] as, literally ** owner" or “‘ master”, 


‘aa 


* This is the Manchu emperor T’ai Tsung Wén, 1627-44 a.n. (Mayer's 
Chinese Readers Manual, p. 389). 


* Probably intended for ‘Hwang - kung, the imperial palace ot 


? Ho lived in the reign of two successive emperors, 
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seventh]! and the eighth Talai Lama passed away in the 
ninth year of the reign of Chia-ching.* 

20. “Before the fresh incarnation [was found] the 
Imperial Secretary? the Ho-thog-thu,* and the Abbot- 
Lama? did their utmost for the doctrine, and prayed 
for the early return ahead of the reflected apparition® of 
Buddha, 

21. “In the first month of the present year [1808 4.p.] 
the great imperial resident minister" of Tibet [?the 
Amban] named Yui-fing-chan reported [as follows]: ‘The 
‘difficulties in the direction of Tibet are that there is 
‘a doubt as to which is the perfect and right advent 
‘of the sacred personage amongst nine children. The 
‘imperial secretary [?and] Ho-thog-thu have examined 
‘these children, and have found three of them to be 
‘miraculous. Amongst these, the son of T'u-si 4sTan- 
“dsin, the defender-of-the-faith, of the religious circle of 
‘Kham, was born on the first day of the second month 
‘of the wooden-bull year [= 1805 a.p.]. He is now 
‘ander four years of age, but yet is extraordinarily clever. 
‘He ean repeat many things about religion, and clearly 
‘remembers the birth of the fifth Tilai Lama [192 years 
‘aco!), and recognizes the vajra-sceptre and bell of that 
‘Talai Lama, so that all classes of men, high and low, in 
‘China and Tibet, are astonished. Pan-ch'en Erteni also 
‘has visited Lhasa, and having obtained proofs is delighted 
‘and believes in him. 1, Yul-fiing-chan, also have tested 
‘him, and have found that he is wanting nothing in 
‘strength and power, also that he possesses all the wisdom 
‘which His Sublimity the former Talai Lama had; and 

These were the Eieioanly dissolute Grand Lama, who was deposed 

aie. bChi-ch'in. | 9 rpe-iruti. 


* For Mongol -hutuktu = an incarnation. 
® Doubtless the Abbot of Gahidan. 


= a035 4 * 5; 5: 
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‘it seems to me that he lias obtained it by inheritance. 
‘No deceit is pagsible in this case, as this reincarnated 
‘candidate has heen able to state clearly concerning his 
‘death, also to recognize his kingdom. The Ho-thog-thu 
‘is unehangeably tixed in his. conelusion that this is 
‘the genuine reincarnation. All people, therefore, should 
‘believe this reincarnation to be true,’ 


22. “ By the spell of the sunbeams of The Compassionate 

Lord, The Master of Tontrie Mysticism? 

The son of the Jina (Buddha) is inherently good, 
and saves thousands of his followers, 

Whenever there is difficulty in finding him 

The augury of the urn should be consulted, 

Q! minister of the interior lands, attendants of 
The Five-times Fortunate One !! 

Rejoice that the highest-born messenger of the 
Gya-nom paradise is enthroned ! 

May happiness be complete, and new feasts and 
unbounded praise 

Be given on hearing these glad tidings of The 
Compassionate One! 4 


23. ° The golden urn has been instituted by the great 
Lord-Father [the emperor] for these reasons: that the 
doctrine of Buddha should be highly esteemed, and that: 
all evils be averted. Now he is looking on all with 
celestial mercy, with never-dying love; therefore let 
this son of beTan-dsin, the defender-of-the-faith, who is 


8 es a 

* eS AS* = master of the tantrik Kalacakra. 

RATT 

2m | 

+ 34 BAe" — literally “possessed of the threes. fortunes or 
hisasings, namely, grace, glory, and wealth”. It is a common personal 
name, and is prefixed five times to the titles of kings like its equivalent. 
the Indian Sri. 

* Avalokita incarnate is the Talal, 
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the incarnation found to possess the highest miraculous 
signs, be deeply reverenced by all living things. 

24. “When our father was alive, if such circumstances 
had been reported to him, he would have dealt kindly 
and would not have considered it necessary to shake 
the golden urn. Therefore, as this incarnation has given 
absolutely clear proofs of his being the true one, and as 
there is no doubt about it, the letter recognizing him to 
be the incarnation is sent accordingly. The Pan-ch’en 
Erteni has also prayed in front of the picture of the 
emperor, and offered his thanks. 

25. “The following presents have been given to the 
new incarnation of the Talai Lama: one scarf, one idol of 
the Jina of Everlasting Life,’ a dorje-seeptre and bell to 
mateh, a rosary of eki-ya-shi® with ten pearls, These 
have been sent to Lhasa by Khrin-thu-hi Chun-thei 
Tshan-de. 

“6. “At the same time [? the Amban] Yul-fing-chan 
reported that the inearnation of the Talal Lama was to be 
set upon the throne on the 22nd day of the 9th month, 
and he had sent the following persons to the ceremony : 
the ministers of the interior, Tu-rit dZun-dvan, To-ro 
Em-bu Mafiju-vajra, Me-rin dZan-gi Kur-bu, &Byor-k'a-gi- 
a-sri, Han-wan Bhan-chii, Hui-chan-chin, K’ya-me Rat- 
dzan-gi lun-p'u, and the Ho-thog-thu of the worshipful 
Gahldan. The presents consisted of a golden letter, 
dresses and other articles of great value, and ten thousand 
silver eran. 

27. “ Now [for the future, however] if such beneficent 
deeds by the Lord-Father for the benefit of all living 
things are to be continued, the golden urn must be 
employed, as it removes all doubts and errors, and so 
keeps the doctrine of Buddha pure. In the present case, 

» Rags yr 
© Not Tibetan (fyi-rw = coral): doubtless a Chinese word, 
* About an ounce each in weight and in value about 3a, 
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with the approval of the great Lord-Father [the emperor], 
it was not used because there were no doubts to be 
removed. But in the future such miraculous signs cannot 
be expected. So, the former custom of the urn is to be 
followed, and the names of the children written down 
and the urn shaken. If this be done there will be no 
deception whatever. 

28. “This record is written holding to the old records 
as the foundation for the procedure. It is compiled by 
the owner of the [emperor's] confidence in the glad 
autumn in the eighth month of the earth-dragon year of 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Chia-ch'ing,” 

“This order is copied and engraved by me, 'Un-pis, 
Minister.” 


IV 
GLEANINGS FROM THE BHAKTA-MALA 
By GEORGE A, GRIERSON, (.LE., M.R.A.8. 
Ill, THE AUSPICIOUS MARKS ON THE FEET OF 
THE INCARNATE DEITY 
Brrcs proceeding to the subject-matter of this paper, 
I would ask leave to revert for a moment to the 
preceding article on the Bhigavata system of incarnations. 
several kind Bhigavata friends have sent me criticisms on 
points of detail in what I then wrote, which will be utilized 
when opportunity occurs. I would mention one now, as it 
affects the question of terminology. On p. 624 I used the 
name Vibku or Vibhava Avetdra as the name of one of 
the forms under which the Supreme manifests Himself- 
I can give authority for both these names from North 
Indian literature ; but, writing from Mysore in the south, 
Pandit Govindacarya, the translator of Rimaénuja’s com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad Gita, informs me that the use 
of Vibhw in this connexion is incorrect, As a technical 
term of Bhagavata theology, vibhwu means “ infinite”, in 
contradistinction to anu, “finite.” For the incarnation, 
eibhava is the only correct term. In this sense vibhava 
is explained as vividhéna bhavati, and means literally 
“many-becomingness ", 
The sixth verse of Nabha's text, and the second in 
chappai metre, runs as follows :— 
TEXT. 
Chappar, 
(6) (2) The marks on the feet of Raghu-vira (i.e, Rama- 
candra) are ever helpers to the Holy. Especially (1) the 
elephant-goad, (2) the vestment, (3) the thunderbolt, (4) the 


lotus, (5) the barley-corn, (6) the banner, (7) the cow's foot- 
mark, (8) the conch, (9) the discus, (10) the svastita, (11) the 


1 JRAS., 1900, pp. 621 ff. 
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rose-apple, (12) the pitcher, (13) the lake of ambrosia, (14) the < 
half-moon, (15) the hexagon, (16) the fish, (17) the spot, — 
(18) the upward line, (19) the octagon, (20) the triangle, 
(21) the rainbow, and (22) the man. These givers of blessed- 
neas aye dwell on the feet of the Lord of Siti. 

Notes, 

Having celebrated the various incarnations of the 
ADORABLE, Nabha, as becomes a member of the Hanumin 
family (see notes to verses 2-4 JRAS. for 1909. 
pp. 615 ff), now turns to the inearnation to which 
he is particularly devoted—that of Raima-candra. The 
belief in auspicious marks on the hands and feet is very 
widely spread in India. The full number of auspicious 
marks on Rama's feet is traditionally said to have been 
forty-eight, twenty-four on each foot, arranged as follows. 
The numbers against some of them are those of Nabhi's 
shorter list -— 





RIGHT FOOT (TOES), 





Joyamdla, the wreath 5. Yora (on great toe), 
of victory. the barley-corn. 


22. Nara, the man. 
Chattira, the umbrella. 
Cimara, the ly-whisk. 
Yamademda, YVoma's 

roa. 


a. Vata, the thunder- 
bolt, 


Hatha, the chariot, 
4. Kamala, the lotus, 
2. Ambera, thevestment. 
SimAdeona, the throne. 
 &. Oobra, the discus. 
Mufuta, the diadem, 
6. Diraja, the banner. 
l. Avitvae, the elephant- 
prom. 


Sora, the arrow, 


Kiya, the ——— of | 
eternity 


Masia, the mace, 

Mala, the plough, 

ta evi, the Loddess 
Laksini. 


18, Urddhea-+tkha, the upward line, 


Kalpa-toru, the kalpa- 
hice 1M, Aptakina, the octagon. 


ae 


10. Srastiba, the Svastika. 





RIGHT FOOT (HEEL). 
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LEFT FOOT (TOES), 


» Find (on great toe), Condriki, the moon- | 
the spot. beam. F 
Jive, life. Aanen, the swan. | | 
(radd, the club, : Twxira, the quiver, 
. Trikine, the triangle. 2 21. Dhanug, the bow. | 
. Satkina, the hexagon. Pil Fama, the flute, | 
® & 
Sankha, the conch. E Vind, the lute, | 
. Ardho-candra, the on Piraa-onmlra, the 
half-moon, 5 full moon, 
1. Jambi-phals,therose- £ If. Miwa, the fish. 
apple, FS ‘a 
Trivali, the three | 
Potdékd, the pennon. wrinkles, 
. Anfadti, the pitcher, 13, Sulfni-tunda, the lake 
of ambrosia, 


Bhim, the earth. | 
Sakti, the dakti dart. | 


7 GGenada, the cow's footmark. 





LEFT FOOT (HEEL). 

In the above, we are supposed to be looking at the soles 
of the feet. Each mark is placed in its relative position, 
The marks are the creases, or lines, on the soles of the feet, 
corresponding to the lines on the palms of the hand 
employed in England for fortune-telling. The marks on 
Sita’s feet are the same as the above, but are reversed, 
those on her right foot being the same as those on Rama‘s 
left, and vice versa. 

Different Vaisnava writers select different marks for 
special adoration. Nabhai, we haye seen, mentions only 
twenty-two, eleven on each foot. In the Sri-Raghunatha- 
ndthn-carana-chihna-stolra, attributed to the Muni Agasti, 
only eighteen are enumerated, being the same as Nabhia's, 
with the omission of the rose-apple, the lake of ambrosia, 
the hexagon, the rainbow, and the man, and the addition 
of the bow. An anonymous Sérathd, which is a 
current, mentions eight, as follows :-— 
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Bandai. Siya-pada-rekha, 

(1) Sri-Lakemi, arw (2) Sri-Sarayu |’ 

(3) Sakti, (4) purtsa-visékha, 

(5) svastika, (6) sara, (7) dhanuw, (8) candrika || 

In this they are recorded as the marks on Sita's (Siya’s) 
feet. A verse of Yamuniicarya, in the Alavanddra- 
atitra, communicated to me by Pandit Govindicarya, 
mentions only seven, the conch, the discus, the kalpataru, 
the banner, the lotus, the elephant-goad, and the thunder- 
bolt. Thus :— 

Kada punas sankha-rathaiga-kalpaka- 
Dhvajd-ravindd-'ikusa-vajratdiichanam, | 
Trivikerama ! trac-carand-“mbuja-dvayam 
Moadiyo-mirdhinam alarnkarisyati || 
Tulasi-dasa, in Rama-corita-manasa, I, 199, 3, says-— 
rékha kulisa dhvaja ankusa sdhai | 
nipuradhunt suni muni-mana mdhai || 
* The hnes, the thunderbolt, the banner, and the elephant- 
goad, are full of beauty; the tinkling of his anklets 
charms the hearts of the saints as they listen to it.” 
Here only three are named. 

For further particulars regarding these lines see the 
very elaborate account given by Bh. We shall see, 
m the next article, how they are connected with the 
Vaisnava nisthias, 

These marks become “helpers to the Holy” and « givers 
of blessedness” through the good results which follow 
meditation upon them. The following is a stmmary of 
what P. says regarding the fruits of meditation upon 
each :— 

1, The elephant-goad. No man can control of his own 
power that furious elephant, the thoughts of the heart. 
Hence Rima hath placed the symbol of the elephant- 
goad upon His foot, that, meditating thereon in their hearts, 
the Faithful may bring that elephant under subjection, 


a) 
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2. The vestment. Beeanse Rama's liegemen experience 
the frost of the cold of apathy, He put the mark of 
the vestment, that meditating upon and elothed in the 
thought of this, they may become warm and so be 
established in the faith. 

3. The thunderbolt. Meditation on this teacheth how 
Rama splitteth the mountain of sin as with Indra's 
thunderbolt. 

4. The lotus. This is the seat of Laksmi, the divine 
mistress of the nine nidhis, or perfect treasures. Therefore 
meditation upon it accumulateth the perfect treasure of 
Faith (bhakti). 

5. The barley-corn. He placed this upon His foot, 
because it giveth all wisdom and all perfections, It is the 
abode of a right mind, of a right conduct, and of a wealth 
of bliss. [Barley is a sacred grain. It is rubbed over 
the corpse of « Hindu and sprinkled on the head before 
cremation 1s performed. It is employed as an oblation at 
the ériddha ceremony, and is the subject of an elaborate 
festival inaugurating the sowing of the winter crops, 
entitled the Jayt, or barley-feast. In folk-tales it appears 
as a magic remedy for barrenness. See Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore af Northern India, pp. 200, 115, 
373, 134, and 143.] 

6. The banner, When the Faithful see the wickedness 
of this present Kali age they are for a moment territied. 
But meditation on the banner of victory giveth them 
the confidence of fearlessness. 

7. The cow's footmark. The water that lieth in a 
cows footmark is but a little puddle, He placed this 
mark that the wise man, who looketh upon 1t with the 
eyes of his heart, may remember that the shoreless ocean 
of existence hath no terrors to the Faithful, to whom it is 
but a puddle to be stepped across. 

8. The conch. He placed this mark to remind the 
Faithful of their victory over the hosts of deceit and 
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wickedness. [The conch is commonly employed in India 
as a trumpet of victory. | 

f. The disens. This is a sign of the slanghter of the 
demons of lust. [The discus is Visnu's special weapon. | 

10. The svastitu. This He hath placed for auspicions- 
ness. [This is the well-known Svastika, or fylfot, 
familiar to antiquarians. As an auspicious emblem it 
is frequently met in India. See Crooke, op. laud., T, 58, 
104, 250.) 

11. The rose-apple. Meditate thou on this, for it calleth 
to thy mind the “four fruits”, and thus in many ways 
fultilleth thy desires. [The four fruits are the well-known 
dharma, artha, hima, and mékga, religious merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and final emancipation. | 

12. The pitcher. 15, The lake of ambrosia, If a man 
meditate on these his heart becometh full of the nectar of 
Faith. Drink thou it from the pitcher (or enp) of the eyes 
of the soul and thou shalt live for ever. 

14. The half-moon, Meditate thou on this, for thereby 
is thy faith increased and the three pains are diminished. 
[Pain is divided into three elasses, viz, ddlayatmike, 
that which is natural and inseparable from the 
personality; didhibhantike, that which is natural, but 
extrinsic; and ddhidaivika, that which is non-natural 
or superhuman. | 

15. The hexagon. 19. The octagon. 20. The triangle, 
In that ant-hill, the hody, there dwelleth the serpent of 
the senses. That His liegemen be not bitten by it, hath 
He taken this labour of placing these amulets there. 
[These geometrical figures ate commonly employed jn 
India as amulets, Cf. Crooke, op. land., 208,] 

16, The fish. 17. The spot. Bdmaccendra placed these 
upon His foot as subjugating talismans, Thus they who 
meditate upon the feet of Rama subjugate the hearts 
of all men. [The fish is the ensign of Kama-déva, the 
God of Love, and therefore the subjugator of the whole 


| 
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world. The spot is the bind, or spangle, worn between 
the eyes of a woman, just over the nose. It is considered 
a great enhaneer of beauty, and thus is looked upon as 
subjugating men’s hearts, The corresponding mark worn 
by men is nowadays known as the tilak. Cf. Crooke, 
op. land., 202.] 

18. The upward line. Who can cross, by his own efforts; 
the shoreless ocean of existence? Therefore by the npward 
line He signifieth the causeway which He hath built for 
His liegemen from this world to the next, [It is hardly 
necessary to point out that here we have a reference to 
Adam's Bridge, the causeway which Rima is said to have 
built between India and Ceylon. ] 

21. The rainbow. When He placed the bow upon His 
foot, He destroyed the grief of those who meditate upon 
Him. For with his bow He smote the pride of the proud, 
whereof Kavana and others are witnesses. [With His bow 
Rama slew the demon Ravana. So also will He slay all 
the enemies of the Faithful.] 

22. The man. When thou hast heard the beautiful 
reason wherefor He placed the man upon his foot, earnestly 
desire thou Rama, Saith He: “The man who, pure in 
heart, pure in word, and pure in action, meditateth upon 
Me, him will I put, like this mark, in My foot (pada).” 
Be a man never so full of wisdom, be he never so full of 


the nectar of the wealth of Rama's form, still let him ever 


meditate in his heart on the marks on the Lorp’s feet and 
éarry His name upon his lips. [The word pada has two 
meanings, viz., “a foot” and “a position", Henee when 
Rama puts a servant in His pede the words may mean 
either that the servant has the high honour of being 
allotted a place at Rama's feet, or that he will have 
&. position near Him in a future life, “forever with the 

All the above, mutatis mutandis, applies to the marks 


on the feet of Krsna. 
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IV. THE BHAGAVATA NISTHAS 


The word nisfhd means literally “position” or “attitude”, 


and as a Bhaigavata technical term implies the special 
characteristic of a particular saint, as it strikes the observer 
from the point of view of a devotee. In the various 
eatalogues of saints they are often grouped or classed 
according to the particular nisthd which distinguishes 
each. <A saint may have many visible characteristics, 
and can thus belong to many nisthas. In such a he 
is classed under the characteristic that most prominently 
strikes the devotee. For instance, Bh. refers to Brahma, 
who is reckoned amongst the Vaignava saints (see verse 7 
below) in the following terms :—‘“ Although he is most 
excellent and chief in all nisthds, he is nevertheless most 
suitably included in the second, or dharma-pracaraka- 
nistha, for he was the leader of the deputation that 
approached the ADORABLE, and induced Him to become 
incarnate.” Again, a saint may change his nistha, Thus 
Ali Bhagavan (Bhakta-méla, 94) at first belonged to the 
24th, or préma-nisthd, but was finally included in the 
9th, or lilinukarana-nistha. 

Each nistha is sacred to one or other of the twenty-four 
incarnations described in the preceding article, and is also 
associated with one of the marks on the ADORABLE's feet, 
as detailed above. The following is a list of the various 
nigthas, together with the corresponding incarnations 
and feetmarks. After each of the imcarnations and feet. 
marks I have added the serial number in Nabha’s lists -— 


Corresponding gee chat ng 


Name of Niathd. inearmation. Footmark, 
1, Dharma. Morality, the The Fish (1). The Elephant- 
Performance of good oad (1), 
actions, which must be 
entirely niskdmea, or dis- 


interested, Le. actions 
(forma) nob done for 
the sake of reward in 
a future life. 


el a 
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Name of Nisthd. 

2. Dharma-praciraka. The 
Spreading of theBhign- 
vata gospel of Faith. 

a. — ara ond Sat - 

aga. Attendance on, 
sides consorting with the 
Saints, 

4. Sravana, Hearing the 
Word. 

4. Airton. Psalmoddy, 
Singing of hymna, 

6 Fam. Drese and Seec- 
tarian marks. 

7. Guru. Teachers. 


8 Pratimd-arcd, Worship 
of images of the 
ADORATLE, 

® Liliaukarana. Devotion 
to the earthly acta of 
the ADORADLE, 

10. Deyd-Ahinei, Tender- 

fess and Meroy. 

ll. Frafa-Upaisa. The Per- 
formance of difficult 
vows amd Asceticiam. 

12. Mahipraaida - mahim. 
Reverence for the aaern- 
mental meal. 


13. ibs. eniepeten -mahime, 


14. Bheagerced nd yur - machined. 
Bevercoce for the name 
of the ADORABLE. 

15. Jridna-DAydne -mahimd, 
Reverence for, oF 
mightiness in, Know- 
tind and Contempla- 


16, vost. Sdati. Passion. 


lessness and Resigna- 
tion, 
|. Bhagavad, Service 
of the ADoRARLE. 

18. Dkieyatd, Obedience. 


Jacarnation. 
Tha Vydaa (11), 


The Boar (2). 


Kapila (23). 


Dattitréyn (22). 


rejtim (16). 
Prtba (19). 
The Swan (14). 


The Tortoise (3). 


Dhanvantari (20). 


The Man-Lion (4). 


Hayagriva (15). 


The Dwarf (5). 


Paraéu-rima (6). 


Sanat kumire (24), 


Nariiyana (21). 


The Buddha (9), 
Raabha (17). 


Correapoading 
Footmark, 
The Thunderbolt (3). 


The Vestment (2). 


The Lotus (4). 


The Barley-corn (5). 


The Banner (6), 


The Cow's Foot- 
print (7), 
The Conch (8), 


The Discus (9), 


The Svaatita (10). 


The Pitcher (12). 


The Rose-apple (11). 


The Half-moon (14). 


The Hexagon (15). 


The Fish (16). 


The Spot (17). 


The Upward 
Line {18}. 
The Full Moon. 
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Corresponding Corresponding 


Name af Nisthd. fnearaction. Footmark, 
18. Fateafya. Tender Fond- Hari (11). The Eainbow (21). 
ness for the ADORAMLE, 
as that between parents 
and children. 
2. Sawirda. Affection for Kalki (10), The Octagon (10). 
the AnonmanLe, os that 
betwen friends, 
21, Sorepdliperti, Taking Manvantara (15) The Umbrella and 
refuge inthe ADORANLE, the Fly-whisk, 
Self-abandonment, | 


2. Sathya. Personalregard Dbhruva's Boon- The Diadem. 
or friendship for the Giver (19). 
deity (higher than 
‘No. 20). 
23. Miitfhtwrye. Passionate Krsna (8), The Triangle (2), 
Love, as thotof a damsel 
for her beloved, or as 
that of the herd-maidens 
for Kran 
24. Prémea. Perfect Love. Raima (7). Afrdaye, the Heart. 


In the above, while the list of incarnations corresponds 
to Nabha's, the list of feetmarks differs somewhat. Nabha's 
Lake of ambrosia (13) and Man (22) are omitted, and there 
are five which are not in his list. Of these five, four, the 
full moon, the umbrella, the fly-whisk, and the dliadem, 
are in the larger list :given on p. 88, and one, the heart, 
is not recorded in any other list of feetmarks which I have 
seen. The connexion between these incarnations and feect- 
marks on the one side, and the nisthdas.on the other, is 
clear enough in one or two instances, but in most eases it 
is quite obscure to me, Doubtless there is some mystic 
meaning in each case, 

The 16th, 18th, 22nd, 19th, and 23rd nisthas, viz., Santi, 
Dasyata, Sakhya, Vitsalya, and Madhwrya, are the five 
rasas, or Flavours, of bhakti, as explained on p. 611 of 
JRAS. for 1909. They represent ascending grades, in 
the order here given, of the faith which is experienced 
by a holy man. Santi is bhakti in its simplest form— 
4 mere resignation. In ddsya, it takes a more active 


re 
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form in the obedience which the devotee takes upon 
himself, and so on for the others, as explained in the 
table, See also Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
1, 163. 


V¥. THE TWELVE MIGHTY IN THE FAITH 

The seventh verse of Nabha’s text, and the third in 

chappai metre, rons as follows :— 
TEXT. 
Chappe. 

(7) (3). (1) Brahma, (2) Narada, (3) Siva, (4) Sanaka and 
his Brethren, (5) Eapila, (6) the royal Manu, (7) (Prahlada} 
the Liegeman of the Man-lion, (8) Janaka, (9) Bhisma, 
(10) Bali, (11) Suka, and (12) the Righteous One (Yama). 
He who knoweth, and he who telleth, of these most intimate 
followers of the Lozp that sing His fame, obtaineth blessings 
from the beginning unto the end. Know thou the tale of 
Ajamila as the ascertainment of the worth of the Supreme 
Duty. These twelve are the Chiefs. Moreover, by their 
mercy do all others gain understanding. 

Notes, 

Nabha next celebrates the twelve Mahabhaktas, or those 
Mighty in the Faith, who are considered to be the founders of 
the Bhagavata religion. Authorities are at variance as to 
whom the author intended as the twelfth, Some take the 
word Dharma-svariipa, which I have translated “ the 
Righteous One", as merely an epithet of Suka, and count 
Ajamila as the twelfth. I have followed the explanation 
of Bh, who makes Dherma-sveripa the equivalent of 
Dharma-raja, ie. Yama. He is the supreme judge of the 
value of duties performed, or not performed, in this life, 
and, if he is the twelfth in Nabha’s list, he is quoted on 
account of the story of Ajamila, for which see below. The 
word prasaiiga, which I have translated “tale”, is 
a technical term in these Vaisnava works, and is 
equivalent to what lawyers would call a leading case. 

mas. 1910, 7 
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Parama-dharmea, which I translate by the “Supreme 


Duaty”,is a synonym for Bhagavata-dharma. Ajamila’s 


ease is a typical instance of the valuelessmess of works 
(karma) as compared with faith (bhakti). So far as works 
went he was a gross sinner, but the accidental utterance of 
the name of the ADORABLE at the moment of his death 
was an act of faith, albeit a small one, and the ADORABLE, 
in His infinite mercy, took advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered, destroyed the sequence of all his evil works, 
and saved him. 

We see here the same distinetion between faith and 
works that exists in Christendom. I have dealt with this 
question at length in an article on The Modern Hinda 
Doetrine of Works, on pp. 337 ff. of the Journal of this 
Society for 1908, and I do not repeat what I said on that 
occasion, 

The following are the particulars regarding these twelve 
Mighty in the Faith :— 

1, Brahma (properly Brahman), As explained above, 
on p. 94, he is classed in the second, or dharma-pracirata 
nisthd. A good deal has been already said about him on 
p. 637 of the article on Inearnations. Whenever any 
offence (vighna) oecurs in the world, it is Brahma who 
moves the ADORABLE to become incarnate in order to 
remove it. For the part taken by Brahmi in the creation 
of the universe, see Bhg. P., TT, viii-xn. It should be 
observed that, although a déva, Brahma is a finite being. 
According to the Bhagavatas, there is only one eternal 

9. Narada. The well-known déversi, and chief of the 
heavenly musicians. For a full account of his important 
position in the Bhigavata hierarchy, see pp. G37 ff of the 
article on Incarnations. Although he can appropriately he 
classed under the second (dharma-pracatraka), or under 
the third (sadhu-sied), or under the fifth (kirfana), or 
under the twelfth (mahaiprasida-mahimd), he most 


= 
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peculiarly belongs to the fourth (ravenna) nistha. This is 
owing to his attentive listening to the conversations of 
saints in a former birth, as deseribed in the former article. 

3. Siva, He ts fully dealt with on pp. 639 ff. of the 
article on Incarnations. As the founder of the Ridra- 
sampraddya, he is classed in the second (dharma- 
pracdrabe) nisthia. 

4. Sanaka ond lis Brethren. These have been already 
dealt with on pp. 654 ff of the article on Incarnations. 
Like the thousand sons of Dakea, who learnt the Sankhya 
philosophy, and hence begat no children (M/Bh., I, xxv), 
they, too, had no offspring (hg. P., ITI, xii, 4). Priya- 
disa is here silent regarding them. 

5. Kapila. Privi-disa is also silent here about him. 
He is described in the article on Incarnations (p. 634), 
‘He 1s elassed as one of the Michty in the Faith, as being 
the original teacher to men of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The locus classicus for Kapila is Bhy. P., I, xxiv ff He 
was son of KRardame and Dévahati, This would make him 
a Kesatriya by caste, for Dévahiti’s father was the Rajarsi 
Manu Svayarhbhuva (111, xxi, 26). It may seem strange 
that followers of so strongly monotheistic a cult as that of 
the Bhigavatas should attach such great importance to the 
name of Kapila, making him actually an incarnation of the 
ADORABLE, for the Sankhya is a-system of pure atheism. 
The fact is explained by noting that what is really meant 
is the Yoga development of Sankhya, usually attributed to 
Patafijali, but really mueh older. This is theistie, and it 
is worthy of note that while Patafijali calls his livara, or 
Supreme Deity, a purusa-wisesa, in Blig., I, iii, 1, care is 
taken to state that the ADORABLE took the form of Purtsa 
before he became incarnate as Kapila. The Sankhya 
philosophy also calls what is the nearest thing to a deity 
in its system by the same name. In the Bhg. P. and in 
the Bhokta-mdla Pataijali's name is not mentioned, and 
Kapila is everywhere referred to as the founder of the 
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Yoea system. In the Nird@yantya section of the Mahd- 
bharata (X11, ceexxxvi-ceeliii), while the intimate con- 
nexion between the Sankhya-Yoga and Bhagavata systems 
is over and over again insisted upon, the author of the 
Yoga system is said to have been Hirapyagarbha “and no 
other ” (13,703). In Bhy. P., II, xxv if, this system, 
with alterations to make it harmonize more closely with 
the bhakti-cult of the Bhagavatas, is explained at: some 
length, the speaker being said to be Kapila himself. In 
the course of several chapters Kapila first explains what 
yoga, or concentration, means, and in the following chapters 
deseribes bhaleti, and explains that it 1s the same as ydya, 
the Aporaste, or Bhagavat, being the same as the Lévara 
of that system of philosophy, Yoga is divided into two 
kinds, action (karma-ydqa) and contemplation (jid@na- 
yoga). The Deity is given a much more important 
part in the system than in that of Patafjali. All this 
closely follows the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In Loékaecarya’s Artha-paiicaka, which 1s a summary 
of the doctrines of Ramanuja, five Upayas, or methods 
of salvation, are mentioned, viz., horma-yoga, jidana- 
yoga, bhakti-yaqa, prapatti-yoga, and dearyibhimana- 
yoga. The last is a resort for the weaker brethren, and 
need not concern us here. Aarma-ydga is puritication 
by ritual, followed by active methods of concentration. 
This concentration leads to )ia@na-yoga, which consiste in 
fixing the mind on the Deity. This leads to the highest 
stage, or bhalti-yoga, which consists in seeing nothing but 
the Deity, Prapatti-yoga is absolute self-abandonment to 
the Divine mercy and love, and is prescribed for those who 
find the active exercise of devotion (bhakti) too difficult. 

CE M. Senart’s Origines Bouddhiques, pp. 21 ff, for 
a luminous account of the manner in which the religion 

of the Bhagavatas became mixed up with yagu. Also the 
Introduetion to Professor Garbe's German translation of 
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6. Monw. This is the well-known Svaiyarmhbhuva Manu, 
the son of Hiranyagarbha, to whom, as we have just said, 
the M Bk. attributes the origin’ of the Yoga system of 
philosophy. He was a Rajarg: (Bhg. P., I, xxi, 26), 
which connects him with the Ksattriya caste. According 
to Tulasi-disa? his and his wife Sataripa’s mantra was 
on namo Bhagavaté Vasudévaya, Their devotion was so 
intense that the ADORABLE revealed Himself personally to 
them under the form of Hari and blessed them, promising 
that Manu should be reborn as Daéaratha, and that He 
Himself would become his son in the person of Rama. 

7. Prailida. He belongs to the 18th, or dasyate 
nistha. His story is told in Bly. P., VIL Jaya and 
Vijaya were Parsadas of the ADORABLE, being gatekeepers 
of Visnu's heaven. One day they refused to allow Sanaka 
and his Brethren (No. 4, above) to enter. They were 
misled by their perpetual youth into thinking that they 
were children who had no business there. The saints 
cursed them each to be reborn three times as Asuras. 
Jaya was first reborn as Hiranyaksa, and Vijaya as his 
brother Hiranyakadipu. Then they were reborn as Ravana 
and Kumbhakarna, and, finally, as Sigupala and his brother 
Dantavakra. Further information about Jaya and Vijaya 
will be found in the notes to verse 8 Cf. also Bhy. ., LIT, 
xv ff. 

When the ADORABLE, in his Boar incarnation, had killed 
Hiranyaksa, Hiranyakasipu, warned by experience, per- 
formed susterities, and obtained from Brahma the boon 
that he should not die at the hand of any being of 
Brahma’s creation ; or in or out of doors; or by night or 
by day; or by weapons; or on the earth or in the sky; 
or by man or by beast; or by things with breath or by 
things without breath; or by gods, or by Asuras, or by 
Nagas. His son, Prahlada, was devoted to Visnu, and was 
‘in consequence cruelly perseented by his father. Prahlada 
| Pam., I, do. 148 ff, q.v. for the whole story. 
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* 
recited to his father long arguments in favour of the 
Bhagavata religion, which are duly recorded in the Bhiga- 
vata Purina. When Hiranyakasipu was about to slay 
his son, Visnu took the form of the Man-Lion imearnation 
(neither man nor beast) and seized Hiranyakasipu, took 
him to the doorway of the palace (neither inside nor out- 
side), set him on his (the Man-Lion’'s) thigh (neither on the 


earth nor in the sky), and tore him asunder with his nails. 


(not with weapons), in the twilight hour (neither by night 
nor by day). 

Prahlada was a devotee of the ADORABLE, because his 
mother, when she was pregnant with him, fell under the 
instruetion of Narada. Prahlida’s favourite utterance is 
said to have been “ Sri-Sita-Rima”, which is an anachronism, 
as Rama was a much later incarnation than the Man-Lion. 
His story is so well known that I have omitted details, 

8. Janake, Janaka is remembered by Bhiignvatas, not 
only as being the father of Sita, but also as being in 

a special way a master of yéqu. Sukadéva, the narrator 
of the Bhayavata Purana (see No, 11, below), paid a visit. 
to him, and was astonished at his powers in this direction. 
The Bhakti-prémakera, in its commentary to this passage, 
gives a long account of the visit. The same visit is 
deseribed in W&h., XII, ceexxvi—vui, where Janaka is even 
represented as teaching Suka. This is quite in accordance 
with other Bhigavata authorities, for his name is not only 
intimately connected with the origins of Yoga philosophy, 
but is also frequently associated with the Bhigavata 
religion. Even in the earliest books of the sect he is 
mentioned as one of the old teachers (e.g. Bhg. G., tii, 20), 
He belongs to the 20th, or Sauhdrda, nisthd, swine to his 
having been Rama's father-in-law. 

0. Bhtema, The well-known hero of the Mohahhapruta, 
Owing to the many occasions on which he followed the rules 
of Duty, he belongs to the Ist, or Dharina, nistha, It is 
sufficient to explain here that he is counted as one of 
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the twelve Mahabhaktas, because he recited the Nara- 
yantya and other bhakti sections of the Mahabharata, 
while lying on his arrow death-bed. 

10. Bali. He was Prablida’s grandson (see No. 7), and, 
like Bhisma, is included in the Ist, or Dharm, nisthi. 
He conquered earth and heaven, and, at the Intercession 
of Aditi, the AporanLe took the Dwarf incarnation, anc 
asked Bali for the famous three steps of land. Although 
a Daitya, Bali was, as became Prablida’s grandson, a pious 
hhakta. He refused to listen to the objections of Sukra, 
his guru, and readily gave the area asked for, When the 
ADORABLE covered Heaven and Earth with the two first 
steps, there was nothing left for the third step, and so 
He eondemned Bali to reign in Hell, as a punishment 
for not fulfilling his promise. At the same time he 
promised that, in his next birth, Bali should reign im 
Heaven (sura-pwre), 

In acting as he did in the Dwarf incarnation, the 
ADORABLE committed the serious offence of cheating a 
hhakta. He therefore condemned Himself to become 
Bali's doorkeeper in Hell, in the shape of the Dawarf, 
thus, not only punishing Himself, but also giving Bali 
the bliss of having ever present to his view one of the 
ADORABLE’S incarnations. The story of Bali will be 
found in Bhg. P., VII, xv ff. 

Bali's claim to be entered on the list of the twelve Maha- 
hhaktas is based on the theory that he was not taken im at 
all by the Dwarf, whom he recognized from the first as 
an incarnation of the ADORABLE, So great was his bhakti 
that he refused to heed the words of his gurt, and at 
once knowingly gave up to Him all that he had. 

11. Suka. He was son of the Vyasa, and belongs to 
the 5th, or Kirtuna, mistha. Qne account of his birth, 
taken from BAK., pp. 107 ff, is that he was originally 
a parrot (suka) m Siva’s paradise. One day Siva was 
ocenpied in telling to Parvati in strict privacy the mystery 
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of the name of Rama. While he was telling her, Parvati 
fell asleep, but Siva did not notice it, for, by the will 
of the Lorp, the young parrot was there, and kept BLyIng 
at intervals, in Parvati's voice, “ Yes, yes” (hit, hai). 
Owing to his hearing the story of the mystery of the 
name of Rama,’ he became filled with the supreme wisdom, 
and, at the same time, immortal. After a time Siva 
discovered that it was the bird that was saying “ Yes, 
yes", and in his anger tried to kill him, but he escaped 
and took refuge in the womb of Vyasa's wife. There he 
remained hidden for twelve years, but at length, being 
entreated by the gods and Reis, he consented to be born 
from her as Suka-déva. Directly he was born? he beran 
to wander about in the forest. His father, Vyasa, ran 
after him crying “My son, my son", but he would not 
stop or give reply. Then the trees" of the forest cried 
out to Vyisa that he was forgetting that there was really 
no distinction between the “I" and “thou", happiness 
and unhappiness, father and son, all being but forms 
of the One, the ApoRABLE. Vyasa, convinced by these 
arguments, returned home, but, still wishing to find his 
son, taught a number of lads to recite the Bhagavata 
Purana, and sent them repeating it into the forest in 
which Suka was roaming. Suka heard one of the lads 
reciting the sokas, describing the forgiveness and salvation 
of the witch Piitana,t who attempted to poison Krsna, 

' Tulasi-diisa refers to this story a3 illustrating the power of the aacred 
Name in Adm., 1, xxvi, 2 

* According to Rhy. F., I, iv, &, he never atayed in one housa longer 
than the time occupied in milking one cow. He was so pure in thoughe 
that though he was naked the nymphs who were bathing as he passex| 
by did not trouble even to blush, much less to put on any apparel. On 
the other hand, when Vyisa, his father, pussed by with all his clothes e 
in porsnit of his son, they hurried on their garments na fast ns they eould. 

* Of. hg. P., 1, ii, 2. The trees were inspired by Suku's spirit, 

* Bho. P., X, vi, 35— 

Patond loke-ila-ghnl rikgast ructhird- sand | 

ae jighdswayd “pi Harnyt stance dated. “per seta gatim | 


2 “ 
a 
= 
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He was so struck by the infinite grace shown by this 
merciful and forgiving act of the Deity that he asked the 
boys where they had learnt it. They referred him to 
Vyasa. He went to his father, who taught him the 
Bhagevata Purina. He then, for the salvation of the 
world, taught it to King Pariksit, 

MBA. XIU, ecexxiv—-xxxiv, gives a different account 
of the birth of Suka, and adds a long story of his 
wanderings and of his final emancipation. 

Suka's claim to be included in the list of the twelve 
Mahabhaltas rests on the fact that it was he who narrated 
the Bhagavata Purine. 

12. Yama. He is the ruler of the nether world, and 
sinners are his prey for torture after death. His title 
to be inserted in the list of the twelve Mahabhaltas is 
based on his readiness to forego his claim to carry off 
sinners, on hearing, at the time of their death, merely the 
name of the AporasLe. The “leading ease” on this point 
18 the story of Ajamila, given in Bhg, P., V1,1, 1. In 
iii, Yama recites a long account of the glory of the 
AporapLe. P., who gives no particulars regarding any 
of the Mahabhaktas after Siva, gives the following 
account, the translation being amplified, as usual, by the 
explanation of Bh. G, and K. :— 

Ajamila was the son of a Brahmana. His parents gave 
him the name of “ Ajé-méla”, which was a true name 
for him. For he became united to Aja,’ and abandoned 
his lawful wife of Brahmana caste. He had taken 
to drinking wine, and therefore he seized his wisdom 
(i.e. his wife) and flung it far away. He joined his body 

1 According to Bh., “Aja” here means“ Miya" or ‘‘illusion” in the 
perzon of o harlot. K. simply says that ‘‘Ajh” means “harlot”. 
G. takes “aja” as meaning “she-goat”, and says that he became 
the servant of a batecher, and waa associated with the offal of the 


slaughtered she-goats. K. adds that he was expelled from the town 
by the king, and lived in « hut outside the town on the earnings of 
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to a woman that was a sinner whom he had taken to 
himself. 

It chanced that holy men (addhu) came to his village 
and asked where they should abide for the night. Some 
wicked fellows, as a joke, sent them to Ajiimila’s house. 
When Ajamila saw them his native wisdom returned to 
him, and instead of treating the holy men with contumely, 
he hospitably received them. As they departed in the 
morning, he laid his pregnant slave girl before their feet, 
and asked them to bless her. The leader of the holy 
men blessed her in the name of the Lord Rama. He 
promised that the child within her womb should be a son, 
and commanded Ajiimila to call his name “ Narfiyana ”, 
When her time came, a son was born, and so he 
named him. 

While he remained bound in the illusion of love for 
his mistress and her son alone, his fated hour came, and -it. 
was the time for him to die. Terrible demons, messengers 
from Yama, did he see around his bed, waiting carry 
off his soul to torment. In his agony he called for that, 
very son who had been given to him by the mercy of 
the saints. * Narayana, Narayana,” he eried in terror, 
The Aboras.e's' archangels (parseda), who ever wander 
hither and thither on their Master's business, heard a poor 
human being calling in distress upon “ Nariyana”, and 
rushed to his aid. They tore open the nooses which 
Yama’s demons had cast around him. When these demons 
asked them why they had released so great a sinner, 
they told them the glories of the name of the ADORARLE 
and drove them away. The demons hastened to Yama 
and complained, but he, when he had heard their tale, 
condemned them. “ May the thunderbolt fall upon you,” 
said he, “Hear ye me. No matter how great a sinner 
4 man may be, go ye not near him if ye hear issuing from 


' One of the Anoxsge's names ia Narayann. 


F 
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his mouth, even though it be in error, the Holy Name of 
the Lorn.” ' 


Nore ox THE POWER ATTRINUTED TO THE NAME of toe Derry 
THE BHAGAVATA RELIGION. 


The sacredness and mystic power of the Name of the Deity, mentioned 
here by Yama, is much dwelt upon by Bhigavata writers, and finds 
interesting parallels in ancient and mediaeval Christian compositions. 
Origen himself (Contra Celewm, i, 6) says that the power of exorciem lies 
‘in the Nawe of Jesus, which is uttered aa the stories of His hfe are 
being narrated", He talks of a secret ‘science of names + which 
confers powers upon the initiated. * The Name of Jesus,” he adds, 
“comes under this science of names,” Growse, in his translation of the 
Ramdyana of Tulasi-disa (1, xxv), quotes several parallel passages 
from later theologians, viz., ‘“‘ The holy utterance, short to read, easy to 
retain, aweet to think upon, strong to protect" (Thomas a Aempus). 
(P. Pefbart) “By His most holy Name, which consists of five letters, 
He daily offers pardon to sinners.” (5. Bouarentura) ‘No one can 
devoutly utter Thy Name without profit,” and again, “ Glorious and 
wonderful ia the Name. ‘Those who keep it, will have no fear when at 
the point of death.” (Ricardus de S. Laurentio) ** The Nome alorwe 1 
sufficient for healing; for there is no plague so obstinate that it does 
not inevitably yield to the Name.” (3. Bridget) “ Evil spirits flee, as if 
from fire, when they hear the Name,” and “ All demons honour this 
Name and fear it. When they hear it, they at once release the soul 
whieh they have been holding im their talons”. (Afonerina) ‘* The Name 
ia full of all aweetness, and of divine relish.” There are traces af this 
reverence for the name in modern Christian hymns. 

Sa Tulast-dasa, like Thomas & Kempis, praises (sidm., I, xxiv} 
“these two gracious syllables, the eyes as it were gt the soul, easy to 
remember, satisfying every wish, o gain in this world, and felicity in 
the next”. With Oriental hyperbole he (xxv) even maintains that the 
Name is greater than the substance. ‘ The form is of less importance 
than the Name, for without the Name you cannot come to the knowledge 
of the form ; if the very form be in your hand, still, without knowing 
the Name, it is not recognized ; hut meditate on the Name without 
seeing the form, and your soul is filled with devotion.” Aguin, Niinak 
save — 

athhi jap snbhi tapa sabha coturdi | ujhart bharamd rdhi na pai || 

fine «ijhe kG thi ua pai | ndme bidiyd matthe chat || 

All prayers, all austerities, all wiedom, are wandering in the waste 
and finding no way. Without the (true) vision man bas no abiding 
place; for bereft of the Name, he hath but ashes on his head (i.e. he 
is a cnataway }. 


1 (Ci, 8, Bridget's words quoted in the following paragraph. 
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VI. THE BIXTEEN ARCHANGELS 
The eighth verse of Nabha's text, and the sixth in 
chappat metre, runs as follows :— 


Chappat. 

(8) (6). May the thoughts of my mind ever there dwell 
where the Archangels abide at the feet of Narayana. 
(1) Visvakséna, (2) Jaya, (3) Vijaya, (4) Prabala, and 
(5) Bala, the givers of benison; (6) Nanda, (7) Sunanda, 
(8) Subhadra, and (9) Bhadra, the destroyers of the disease 
of the world; (10) Canda and (11) Pracanda, the humble; 
(12) Kumuda and (13) Kumudaksa, the abodes of compassion; 
(14) Sila, (15) Sudila, and (16) Suséna, the protectors of the 
loving Faithful.—all skilled in giving pleasure to the Lord 
of Lakemi, the friends of the Faithful who delight in adoration. 

The Author now celebrates the sixteen Parsadas or 
Chief Attendants on the ADORABLE. Gdvindicirya well 
ealls them “Archangels”. They all belong to the 17th, 
or Bhagavat-eéed, nisthd. Of these Visvakséna, Jaya, 
and Vijaya are the best known. The word “ Visvak- 
seni (He whose hosts are ubiquitous) is also sed 
as a name of the ADORABLE Himself (eg. MBh., VI, 
2044, and Shy. P., I. ii, 8; HI, xiii, 3). As one of the 
archangels he is mentioned as their chief in Bhg, P., 
Vi xx, 40. In’VIU, xxi, 16, he is mentioned with Jaya, 
Vijaya, Prabala, Nanda, Sunanda, Kumuda, and Kumu- 
dikes as leading the heavenly armies against the troops 
of Bali. Jaya and Vijaya will be referred to more 
particularly below. In Bhg, P., %, ba, 12, 17, they are 
referred to as sons of Krena. Prabala, Nanda, and 
Sunanda also appear in Bhg. P., U1, ix, 14. In Bhg. PX, 
vii, 15, Bala and Prabala are mentioned os sons of Krsna, 
Nanda and Sunanda appear in Bhy. £., IV, xii, 24, as the 
messengers of the ADORABLE to tell Dhruva of his eleva. 
tion to the Pole. In I, xiv, 32, they are referred to as 
prominent Satvatas in attendance on the mortal Krsna, 
In the preceding line Suséna is mentioned as Krsna's son. 
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Bhadra and Subhadra are mentioned as sons of Krena im 
Bhg, P., &, Yxi, 14, 17, Sunanda again appears, this time 
with Kumuda, in Bhy. P., VU, viii, 39, where they hymn 
the Man-Lion after he has killed Hiranya-Kaéipu. 

P’s commentary is to the following effect : The 
sixteen chief archangels are.saved by Nature’ and store 
up service to Narayana, the Lord of Sri, like wealth in the 
treasuries of their hearts, Very skilled are they in doing 
His pleasure. They meditate upon Him, and are devoted 
to protecting His servants as surely as the eyelid protects 
the eye. 

Such joy have they in fulfilling the commands of their 
Master, that, when Sanaka and his brethren (see note 7 to 
the preceding verse) cursed Jaya and Vijaya to be born 
three times as Asuras?, and when He Himself appeared to 
them and commanded them to accept the curse as though 
they were drinking nectar, so obedient were they to His 
command that they gave up the joy of His service, and 
gladly accepted a state which was hostile to Him. 

) Ordinary beings are divided, according to the Artha-paricaka, into 
four grees, viz. :— 
(1) Baditha, those who are tied to the things of this world, and are 
not on the way of salvation ; 
(2) Mumukgu, those who desire salvation, but have not yet beng 
| fit for it; 
(3) Kévafe, the pure in heart, who are devoted to the ADORABLE 
glone, and who are thus on the way of salvation ; 
(4) Mubta, the saved. 
To these is added a fifth elass—those who have never entered into the 
round of transmigration, but are saved (mukta) from the moment of their 
creation and for ever (nifya-mubta), This clase includes the Pargadas, 
ns stated above, Garuda, and other semi-livine persons. 
2 For « full account of this, and of the birth of Jnya and Vijaya in the 
womb of Diti, see Bag. P., IT, xiv—xix. 
(To be contineed.) 
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THE RABAR-NAMA DESCRIPTION OF FARGHANA 
Br ANNETTE 8. BEVERIDGE 


[ THE following article contains a revised translation of 
| Babar’s account of Farghina, a passage discussed 
and quoted by many writers on Turkistan. Some mistaken 
inferences have been drawn from it as it stands in the 
Memoirs and Mémoires, because these both lacked a pure 
textual basis and modern local knowledge. I regret 
that, obeying a Turk in his Turki, an autobiographer in 
his style, my wording departs from Mr. Erskine’s. The 
speech of some Englishmen can go straight into Turki; 
out of Turki, Babar's should go straight into theirs. 
They are not schooled, nor was he, Neither blurs meaning 
by complex statement; neither throws “and~ into the 
pause between two thoughts. Mr. Symonds’ rule gathers 
foree from the clearness of the mould of Turki speech : 
“A good translation should resemble a plaster cast, the 
English being plagué upon the original, so as to reproduce 
its exact form, although it cannot convey the effects of 
bronze or marble which belong to the material of the 
work of art.”] 


[fol, 15%] 
In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


7 became ruler* in the country of Farghana, in my 
twelfth year, in the month Ramzan, at the date 899. 

Farghina is of the fifth climate. It is situated on the 
limit of settled habitation. lt has Kashghar on the east, 
Samarqand on the west, the mountains of the Badakhshan 
border on the south. On the north, though there may 
once have been towns," such as Almaligh, Almatn, and 
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Yiaingi which (kim) in books they write Utrar, all is now 
desolate; there remains no settled population whatever, 
because of the Mughils and the Uzbegs,? 

Farghana is a small country, abounding in grain and 
frmit, Round about it are mountains; to the west there 
are none, that is,“ towards Khujend and Samargqand. During 
the winter an enemy can come in only from that side.” 

The Saihin River (darya), commonly known as the 
Khujend Water [fol. 2], coming in from the north-east, 
flows westward through” the eountry. After passing 
Khujend on the north and Fanakat™ now known as 
Shahrukhia, on the south, it turns straight towards the 
north and goes to Turkistan, It does uot join itself to 
any sea (deryd)," (but) sinks into the sand a good way 
below Turkistan. 

Farghina has seven separate townships,” five on the 
south of the Saihim, two on the north. Of those on. 
the south, one is Andijiin which (ktm) has a central position 
and is the capital of the country. It produces much 
grain, fruit in abundance, excellent: grapes and melons. 
In the melon season, to sell the fruit up at the beds is 
not the custom.’* Better than the Andijan niiahpati there 
is none,” Its walled town (qarghdn) is the largest in the 
Mawari'u'n-nahr after Samarqand and Kesh. It has 
three gates ; its citadel (ark) is on its southern side. Into 
it water goes by nine channels: out of it, it is strange 
that none comes at even a single place,” Along the outer 
side of its ditch” runs a gravelled highway; the width 
of this same road separates the town from its sarrounding 
suburbs, 

Andijan has good fowling and hunting. Its pheasants 
[fol. 24] become so extremely plump that it is rumoured 
four people could not finish one they were eating with 
its stew,.!* 

The Andijanis are all Turks—not a person in town or 
its bazar but knows Turki. The speech of its people is 
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correct for the pen ; hence, though Mir ‘Ali Shir Vews't™ 
was bred and grew up in Heri™ his writings are one 
with their dialect. Good looks are common amongst 
them. Khwaja Yisuf who (im) is famous in music, wos an 
Andijini™ There is malaria ('final) in the air; people 
cenerally get fever in autumn. 

Again, there is Ush, to the south-east inclining to east 
of Andijin and distant 4 yighitech from it by road.™ It 
has a fine climate; running water abounds*; its spring 
season is very beautiful indeed. Many traditions have 
their rise in its excellencies™ To the south-east of the 
walled town is a symmetrical hill, known as the Bara 
Koh™ On its summit, Sultin Moahmid Khan built a 
retreat (feajrt), ond on ita shoulder, lower down, in 902 
(1496), I built one, having a poreh. Though his lay the 
higher, mine was the better placed, all the town and 
suburbs being at its feet [fol. 3]. 

The Andijan torrent” goes to Andijin after passing 
through the suburbs of Ush. Garden-plots (baghat)* lie 
along both tts banks; all the Ush gardens (haghlar) 
overlook it. Their violets are very fine; they have 


running waters and in spring are most beautiful with 


the bloom of many tulips and roses. 
There is a mosque, called the Jauzi Masjid, on the 


skirt of the Bari Koh™; between this and the town 


a large canal flows from the direction of the hill; below 
its outer court is a shady and pleasant clover-meadow 
where every passing traveller rests. If anyone fall 
asleep there, it is the joke of the ragamuffins of Ush to 
let water out of the canal upon him.” In ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza’s latter days, a very beautiful stone, waved red 


and white" was found on the Bara Koh; of it they 


make knife-handles and the clasps of belts and many 


For climate and pleasantness, no township in all 


‘Farghina equals Ush, 


gaas, 1010, 8 
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Again, there is Marghinaa, 7 yighach™ by road to | 
the west of Andijin, It is a fine township, full of good 
things; its grapes and pomegranates are most excellent, 
They call one kind of pomegranate, the Great Grain 
(dana kalén); its sweetness has a little of the sub-acid 
of the apricot and it may be preferred [fol. 3] to the 
Semnan” Again, there grows an apricot which they 
dry after stoning it and putting back its kernel; they 
(then) call it aubhant™; it is very palatable. 

Marghinin has good hunting and fowling; aq iyik™ 
are found close by. Its people are Sarts.™ boxera, noisy 
and turbulent. Their pugnacity is known all over 
Mawara'u'n-nahbr; most of the noted bullies ( jangralér) 
of Samargand and Bukhara are Marghininis, The 
author of the Hidayat™ was from Rushdin, a village 
of Marghinan. | 

Again, there is Asfara, in the hill-country (koh paya)™ 
9 yighach™® to the south-west of Marghinin. It has 
running water, beautiful small gardens” and many fruit- 
trees, but in its gardens mostly almonds. Its people are 
all Porsian-speaking Sarts.* Amongst the low hills, 
a shart (circa 2 miles) to the south of Asfara (town), 
is w piece of rock called the Mirror Stone” It may 
be about 10 gért (arms'-lengths) long; it is as hich 
as a man in some places, up to his waist in others. 
Everything is reflected in it as in a mirror. 

The wilayat of Asfara is (in) four hill-country divisions 
(balak). One is Asfara, one Waruk, one Sikh, one 
Hushyir. When Shaibani Khan had defeated Sultan 
Mahmid Khin and Alacha Khan, and taken Tashkent 
and Shahrukhia,* I went into the Sikh [fol. 4] and 
Hushyar hill-country and there, after nearly a year 
spent in great misery, I decided for Kabul™ 

Again, there 1s Khujend,” 25 yighackh by road to the 
west of Andijan and 25 yighdch by road to the east of 
Samarqand.“ It is one of the ancient towns; of it were 
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Shaikh Maslahat and Khwaja Kamal." Fruit grows well 
there; the excellence of its pomegranates is well known; 
people talk of a Khujend pomegranate as they do of 
ao Samargand apple. Just now, however, Marghinan 
pomegranates are much more met with.” 

The walled town of Khujend is on high ground, the 
Saihon flowing to the north of it at the distance perhaps 
of an arrow’s flight. To the north of both the walled 
town and the river is a range called Munighul;* they 
sy turquoise and other mines are to be found there; it 
has many snakes. 

The hunting and fowling grounds of Khujend are first- 
rate; dq kiyik.” bagha, meardal,” pheasants and hares are 
all liad in great plenty. 

The climate of Khujend is very malarious; in autumn 
there is much fever;™ they rumour that the very sparrows 
get fever. The eause of the malaria, they say, is the hill 
lying on the north. 

Kand-badim™ is a dependency of Khujend; though not 


a township (gas), it makes rather a good approach to 


one (qusbacha). Its almonds are excellent, hence its name 
[fol. 44]; they all go to Hormuz and Hindistain. It ts 
6 or 7 yighich ™ to the east of Khujend. 

Between Kand-bidim and Khujend lies « waste, known 


aa Ha Darwesh. Here there is always (hamesha) wind ; 


wind goes always (hamesha) from it to Marghinan which 
is to the east of it; wind comes continually (da@im) from 
it to Khujend whieh is to the west of it.° It has violent, 
whirling winds (fund yillar). They say, some darweshes 
having met with this wind in this desert (haduya), and 
not being able to find one another again, kept erying: 
“Hay Darwesh! Hay Darwesh !" ‘All perished, and 


from that time forth people have called the waste “ Ha 
Darwesh ”. 


_ Of the townships to the north of the Saihin Water, one 


is Akhsi. This in books they write Akhsikit ; hence the 
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poet Asiru'd-din is known as Akhsihiti. After Andijin, 
Akhslis the largest township in Farghana;® it is 9 yighach™ 
by road to the west of Andijan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza made 
it his capital. The Saihtn River flows by below the 
walled town (qarghin), This stands above great (buland) 
ravines. It has deep (‘wnfq) ravines in place of a ditch. 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza when he made it his capital, im 
several instances (morta) cut other ravines from the 
outer ones” No walled town in Farghana is so strong 
as Akhsi [fol. 5]. 

The suburbs of Akhsi extend a sari (eirca 2 miles) 
beyond the walls (q@rghan)” The proverb, “ Where 1s 
the village? where are the treeat” they seem to have 
said of Akhsi.' Tts melons are excellent; one kind 
they even call Mir Timfri; it is not known to have 
its equal in the world. The melons of Bukhara are 
famous; I had some brought from there and some from 
Akhst when I took Samarqand; they were cut up at 
an éntertainment and nothing compared with those 
from Akhsi, 

The Akhsit fowling and hunting are very good indeed. 
In the waste on the Akhsi side of the Saihtin fig biyih 
abound ; in the jungle on the Andijin side are to be had 
many bight,” mardl, pheasants and hares, all in very 
good eondition. 

Again, there is Kasan, rather a small place to the north 
of Akhsi. The water of Akhsi comes from it in the way 
the water of Andijan comes from Ush™ Kasfin has 
excellent air and beautiful garden-plots. These, because 
they all lie along the bed of the torrent,” they call 
postin pesk baral® There is rivalry between Kasdnis 
and Ushis about the beauty and climate of their 
townships. 

In the mountains round Farghana are excellent pastures. 
There and nowhere else grows the tabalghi,” a tree 
(yighach) with red bark [fol. 56], They make staves of it, 


> ae 


a 
a 
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«they make whip-handles of it, they make bird-cages of it, 


they scrape it into arrows;™ it is an excellent wood 
(yighteh) and is taken away to distant places as a rarity.™ 
Some books write that the mandrake ™ is found in these 
mountains, but for this long time past nothing has been 
heard of it, A grass called the heating (7g) grass and 
having the qualities of the mandrake, is heard of in Yiti 
Kint; it seems to be the mandrake under another 
name. There are turquoise and other mines in these 
mountains. 


' The foliation marked in the text of this article is that of the 
Haidaribid Codex of the Adler-ndse. 

* In the Hai. and Elphinstone MSS, the text begins here; in Kehr's 
AS. on invocation precedes. 

1 Pidehdh. To translate pidaidlA by “ king” or “emperor”, a8 if 
part of the style of any Timirid, previous to $13 4.8. (1507), is an 
anachronism, because till that date even a ruling Timirid waa styled 
Mirza (fol. 215), and then first did Babar change his tith. The 
word pddsiih (it is hardly necessary to say) occurs frequently as 
A commen noun in the writings of Babar's circle, He himself says, e-¢., 
that bis futher was an ambitious pidahdh, ie. ruler (fol. 54); it wos 
) to make Jahangir Mirzi padehdh (roler) in Farghina (fol. 24%) : 
Haidhke Mirai writes of Yonas Khan as peelshaA in oe ate i, 
having chief authority (Tarith--rashidi, Elias & Ross, p. 7 Gal-bacian 
Begam writes of an amir who wus pridahdh, i.e, eiuashiat in Bhakkar 
(Hundyin-ndma, trans, p. 148). I hove seen an instance of ita use for 
a chief boatman. In the Taztirdfu’l-laghrd the word peidahih is part of 
the style of a Mughal nomad, Sataq-baghri Khan @hdst Pidahah and, it 
would seem, implies his supremacy amongst the Mughil Khins. Perhaps 
Bahbar's assumption of it as a tithe in 913 4,4. asserted his then supremacy 

amongst living Timdrid Mirziis. 

* Babar was born on Saturday, February 15, 1483 (Muharram 6, 
888 a.m}, and died December 26, 1530 (Jumada i, 6, 937 a.n.). His 
father, “Umar Shaikh whom he succeeded in Farghina, died on June 4, 
1404 (Rampin 4, 809 a.w.), “the year of Charles VIL's expedition 
to Naples” (Erskine). Babar was born nine months before Luther 
(b. November 1), 1453). 

' See dint-abters, Jarrett, pp. 44 ff. 

“ Shaheldr fir ikn dar, The modern term suiting Central Asian 
towns ia “Garden Cities", Almdéligh (lit. “apple-like") was the old 


capital of Kulja ; Almata (var. Almitt, named also from the apple) is 


the Russian Vierny; the now ruined Utrir is on the Sir, somewhat 


below its intake of the Aris (var. Urus). ‘In the days of Timar, 


Otriir was a place of great note ; he died there” (807 a.m, 1406 a.p.) 


| while preparing for his expedition to China” (Erskine). 
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7 Of the clause here noted, there have been the following translations :-— 
Hai,, Elph., and Kebr's MS8., Mughal w Ustey jihat din ;" Widqn'at-t- 
hahart (Le. Pors. trans.), 10. MB, 7, “az jihat ‘uber 0 tahoe Erskine 
(Menara of Baber, p. 1), “In consequence of the incursions of the 
Uzbegs;* De Courteille (Mémoires de Baker, i, 1), “Grace aux ravages 
eoumis por les Monmols et Uzbegs.” ‘The Persian ‘wir may be thought 
to improve on Bihar, since the towns mentioned lay in the tide-way of 
nomad passage between enat ond west, but they are o departure from 
his words. The Persian text, here as elsewhere, haa caused Mr. Erskine 
to diverge from Babar, It may be said (though not in this instance) 
that some part of the deviation foun in the French tranalation, 
devintion both from the true Turki text and from Erskine’s, is the sequel 
of defect in Kelir’s earlier and Persitied pages. (Cf. JRAS., January, 
1008, art. Babar-niima, for specimens of this Persitication. For Erskine’s 
comments on the peculiarities of the Persian text ee his Preface, 
ph viii.) 

® Lin (Samargend o Ahojend) balyhat. This frequent phrase of Bibar 
T do not find mentioned in the Turki grammars; it always, I think, 
expresses apposition; ‘that is to sey” may be tte meaning. 

* Following the Persian trans, Abd'l-fagl and Erskine omit Babar's 
seasonal limitation here (4Aiturmina, Bib, Ind. od, 1, 85, and trans, 
H. Beveridge, i, 221). For o description of the passes into Fanghina 
see Kostenko’s Terkiatdu Region, trans. Simla, 1882, vol. i, sect. i, 
cap. 2 ancl 4, 

WV idyat ning ichkari bifa; perhaps “through the trough of the 
country" (de Meynard, ichtdr, crewx). 

A town in Miwara’u’n-nahr, also called Shiish, and in modern 
times Tishkend “ (Rien, i, 70). Babar does not identify Fanikat (var. 
Benaikat, Fiikat) with Tashkent; be does so with Shihrukhin. As 
he distinguishes between Tashkent, i.e. Shish, and Fandikat, i.e. Shih- 
rukhin while Rieu identities the two, it may be that Rieu's statement 


applies not to “modern” but to old Tashkent which stood some M4 miles _ 


nearer to the Sir than the newer town does. (Is ita first syllable 
Ar. fund, expressive of its byegone status?) Fanikat (Shihrakhia) is 
located by Bibar’s and by Haidar'’s narratives near the Sir, perhaps near 
modern Chindz. For a discussion on the origin of- the name Tiishkent 
see Von Schwara’s Turkistin, index so. Tashkent ; see too Rostenko, 
i, 32); Parker, Amatic Quarterly, 1909, art. Samargand, pp. 2, 74; 
JRAS,, April, 1000, art, Babar-nima. Also Kaverty’s Paleapdt-i-nidsiri, 
index sun. Tishkent, Fanikat, Shihrokhia. 

8 Afech daryd ghoe gittimas, Pers. trans, (10. 217, fol. 14), heck 
dary i digar ham-rah we shuda, E. and de ©. have understood Bahar 
to say that below Turkistan the Sir is not tributary to any other river, 
but, although this is the inet, there is room for doubting if this is 
what he meant. He may preface his clear (but erroneous) statement 
that the whole Sir sinks (snkar) into the sand by one denying an 


alternative end of its course, Le. fall into a daryd, a larger body of 
y the Sea of Aral. His preposition is pha (to), and 


water, presumabl 
E."4 “other” is the translation of the gloss cigar of his Persian source. 
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Rabar, it is evident, did not know the whole course of the Sir. (See 
Schuyler, i, 550 ff., and Kostenko, i, 198, 218, amongst modern writers 
abertrt it.) 

! Qusbalir, Baber’s geographical unit is the township, or, more 
exactly, the village, the inhabited and cultivated oasis, OF frontiers he 
Says Aon. 

i “ie passengers eat them gratuitously” (Leyden). Klaproth, * all 
cin es ist atreng verboten sie su verkaufen he sie reif geworden sind " 
(Archie fiir Asiatische Litterater, pp. 101 ff); cf, TR. trans., p. 425. See 
Timkowski's Travels of the Russian Mission, 1, 419. 

From this point there is m gap of two folios in the Elph. MS. 

“4 One kind of melon is called the ndahpai, but as Babar haa not 
mentioned the pear, ndahpatt hero may mean this fruit. See Ain-i-akbort, 
Blochmann, p. 6; Kostenko, 1, 261 ; von Schwarz, p. dl. 

Tages ter new vt berir, bd ‘ajab tir kim bir gir din Aan chiqueds, 
Pers. trans., 1.0. 217, fol. 2: wuh jay ab dar qua’ dar mi dyid win ‘aja 
wat tah Aama az yok jt Aom wa wi bor dy. Erskine (p. 2, asin 
Mr. Metcalfe’s MS,, see Rieu, p. 244), The water-courses af the mills 
hy which the water enters the city are nine, and it ts singular that they 
ull issue from the samo place;” Erskine (p. 2 n., using his own M5,, 
see Rieu, Lc.), ‘* Nine streams of water enter the fort, and it is singular 
that they do all come out at the same place;™ de Courteille (1, >), 
“ Nenf canaux entrent dans la ville, et il y @ cola d'étonnant qu’iils ne 

rtent par aucune issue.” Mr. Erskine had here only the Persian 
translation to guide him, there being still o gap in the Elph. M5. 
‘As he translated in India, the words tar wan took on their technical 
Indian meaning of channels or pipes serving mills. Baber’s meaning 
is, I think, that all the water brought into the town of Andijan by nine 
artificial channels was consumed there, leaving no surplos to come out 
at even one place. 

7 Khanedag wing tah yond, Pers. trans, (10, 217, fol, 2), dha ovate 
sang bast Khanedag, E. (p. 2) On the edge of the stone-faced ditch 5“ 
de C. (i,-2), “sur le bord extérieur du fome.” There can be little doubt 
that the Persian trans, is wrong in its sng bast, both on the ground of 
the Turki wording and because Babar's point is the unusual circumstance 
of a road round a ditch; also becanse Andijan is built on loess and of 
Ties. 

1 Girghdwel dubbing ai bila, Ashkine is allowed by dictionnries to be 
the rice and vegetables commonly served with the bird. Erskine {p. 2) 
writes “broth” and adds, in o note, ‘ma sort of slew, or rather, jelly- 
broth.” Ilminsky prints iatuna, whence de Courteille (i, 3), ‘quatre 
personnes ne peuvent venir & bout den manger une cnisse.” Klaproth 
(p. 104), ‘so fette Adler dass vier Menschen von einem w achae 
satt werden kénnen.” For a recipe likely to be d-Akinm see Kostenko, 


a 
hy _ 





bh, 1440; dl. 1500, 
-™” Herida awhi w nama tihih far. M. de Courteille applies these 


words to Nowd'i's writings : “quoique publiées & Herat, sont congues 
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© See Daulat Shih's Memoirs of the Pots, E, G, Browne, pp. iwi, B51. 
Yasuf was with Baysanghar Mirza: he may be one with Vasuf Sadit 
of Farghana (fol. 181), | 

=" Gicddr Uf bizhik kab hilar, The Pers: translator has read Turk! 
gaz, autumn, to be Turki gor, eye, and adds (LO. 217, fol. 2), aahah 
chashm «word dn hisyie mi shed om itibht dard girrat wml gieane, 
There is no Turki basis for the above gloss. For statistics of autumn 
fever in Turkistin and for a novel febrifuge, see von Schwarz, index 
a0. Fieber, and oleo Kostenko, i and iii, Table of Contents. 

= Pers. trans. farsang. Ujialvy (Aicpéctition Scientifique, ii, 179), 
“DLigady on le forseny vaut environ 6 kilométres." Ci, von Schwarz, 
p- 124. From de C."5 Dict. sn. yighach, may be quoted what shows 
the variable length of this measure: “Trois fois In distanes A 
laquelle un homme, placé entre deux autres, pent se faire enbendre 
deux, soit un farsang, soit un mille.” I cannot bring Babar's state- 
mente of distance in yighdch to agree with the sarsang of about 4 miles. 
They work out more nearly to & miles per giphdch. Hore if the 
yighaich equal the Jarsang of 4 milea, the distance from Osh to Andijan 
would be 16 miles, bot Kostenko gives it (ii, 33) a8 50 versts, 
ie. 83m. 1} for. 

4 Agar ad, the irrigation channels on which in Turkistan all coltiva. 
tion depends. Major-General Gérard writes (Report of the Pamir 
foumiary Commission, p, 6), “Osh is a charming littl town, resembling 
Islamihid in Kashmir,—overywhere the same mass of running water, in 
small canals, bordered with willow, poplar and mulberry,’ He saw the 
Aq Biro, mother of all these running waters, as u “ bright, stony, trout 
stream © ; Dr. Stein saw it as a ** broad tossing river” (Suriel Cities oy 
Khoon, p. 45). Ch Reéclus, vi, cap. Furghinn; Kostenko, i, 104: 
von Schwarz, index under related oumes. 

3 ah ning parila kheaali obdedia anirid dar. Pera, tram. (1.0, 217, 
fol. 2), Pusiiat Usk ahddia dar witrid ast; E. (p. 3), “The excellencies of 
Geh are celebrated even in the sacred traditions; de ©. (i, 2), “* On cite 
beaucoup de traditions qui célébrent l'exoellence de ce climat.” Many 
and Various legends have gathered round Osh : of. e.g. Ujialvy, ii, 172. 
Tt muy be celebrated, as Mr. Erskine anys, in the Sacred Traditions, 
because of places near it honoured of Musalmiins ; it is open to question 
if Bibar’s fazifot should be restricted, as M. de Courteille restricts it, ta 
climate only. Ush has been distinguished for many centuries by its 
traditions, i# o place of pilgrimage still and has revered objects of 
resummed curative pawer. 

“A good deal has been written about the position of the Bara Koh 
(e.g. Ritter, v, 432, 732; KRéelus, vi, 60; Schuyler, ii, 49; and the 
references of the first and second. Also, Timkowski, ii, 49). It seers 
safe to identify it with the Takht-i Sulaiman Ridge, as eg. Ujfalvy 
and Schuyler’s personal observations led them to do: bot S0ma con- 
siderations lead me to suggest that by Hard Koh Babar does not mea 
the whole ridge, but one only of its four marked summits, i.e, the one 
shown in Madame Ujfulvy’s sketch of it as the highest and as being 
symmetrical (Bibur's manzén). “Tl y a quatre sommets dont Je plus 
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élavé est le troisieme comptant par le nord” (Ujfalvy, i, #0). Madame 
Ujtalvy’s sketch would seem to be taken from the north, beowuse 
ites third summit is tha highest (fe Paria @ mania, p. SO), 
A permissible meaning of the words Bari Koh is Pointed Hill; this 
meaning suits her sketch and Babar’s mauzin: it also helps out the 
identification of her third summit as the Buri Koh, since only this third 
is well-shapel and definite. There is this in favour of limiting the 
nome Bari Koh: Bibar must have known that Takht-i Sulaiman was 
the name of the whole isolated rocky ridge. It would clear up a good 
deal of confusion about names aml location, written of by Ritter, 
Recluz, Schuyler and others, if the name Bara Koh be taken as 
limited in thea way I mention. (A suggestion made {i, 3 on.) by M. de 
Courteille that Bari Koh should be Bala (high) Koh has no support in 
the MSS,) 

4 Hid, a precise word, sines the Aq Bora, issuing as the Tardq from 
the Roordinn Pass (13,400 feet), folle, after cteating the Little Alii 
Valley, to Ush (240 feet) through a canyon 1000.to 300 feet deep ; and 
thence again to Andijiin (139) feet). Kostenko, i, 104; Huntingdon, in 
Pompelly’s Explorations in Turkistun, p. 170; French Military Map 

= When Babar uses a worl twice, once with the Arabic plural ai, 
once with the Turki fir, as here, or as elaewhere, bei? ne begldr, he seems 
to mean “all, of every degree”. Hence I translate Mighdt here by 
*gurden-plots", nob intending, however, to give it when it stands alone 
the meaning of fdghehc, amall garden, but taking it as the complement 
of the closely following MightGr, with the meaning of ‘gardens of all 
sorta”, The point is «mall, but ane does not follow Babar's worls 
without receiving the impression that it is anfest to give each weight. 
He wastes none, Ujfolyy mentions that Csh “est situd sur le versant 
dune montagne ; presque toutes les rues sont en pente” (i, 90). Perhaps 
this explains why all the gardens were on the torrent and why Babar 
mentions that they were so, 

™ Madame Ujialvy has sketched its probable successor, Schayler 
found two mosques at the foot of the Tokht-i Sulaimin, perhaps Babur’s 
Jauza (Twin) Mosques, (Kloproth takes Jouza Masjid to mean “* Nuss 
terpel.”) 

8 Agl ath jay din at qiyiriir, Pars, trans, (LO. 217, fol. 25), a: Ta 
shah (var, shad, sik) jiy db mignedrond ; Erskine (p. 3) tentatively, “‘ carry 
across three streams :” de C. (i, 3), “‘verser de eau du torrent sur 
quiconque,” ete. 

% Ribbon jasper, presomably. 

= Kostenko (ii, 30), Tl} versts, i.e. 47m. 44fur., Postal Road. 

= A town between Khariain and ‘iraq, near Damghin ” (Erakine). 
4 The Persian translator inserts moghtd sddd@m, olmornls, in the 
apricots, a fashion well known in biwhtui, bought in Indin, but the 
Turki words allow the return to the fruit of its own stoned kernel, 
Mr, Rickmers tells me that in the Zor-afshin Valley be hos often met 
With apricots so stuffed. Steingass gives ‘‘jauc-ighand, o peach stuffed 
1 Walnut-kernels”. My husband hus shown me that Niximi seems 
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to allude in the following passage from the Maj? Poikar, to the practice 
of inserting almonds in fruits ;— 
*T gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart, 
Plump and sweet as honey in milk; 
Their substance gave the Insciousness of figs, 
In their hearts were the kernels of almonds,” 

* Pers. trans. (LO. 217, fol. 24), ahi’ woarig, “said to be the arbali 
deseribed in many books of Natural History, See Voyages de Pallas, 
iy, d20" (Erskine), If, however, os is done by some travellers, the 
arkadi (arkhera) be identified with Ovia pol, it cannot be Babar'’s ‘ig 
tiytk (white or light-coloured deer or sheep) found at the level of the 
Sir, circa 2000 feet (ef, fol. 3), unless, indeed, the habitut of Orisa poli 
hat changed. Ports of the Marghinin and Khojend witdyaf ore high 
enough for the present limit (10,00) feet) of Onis poli, running hack as 
they do up the northern face of the Kok 80 ood Khitar which, more- 
over, have their southern slope to the Pamira, uo haunt of the great 
sheep, Perhaps the aq diytt found at Akhsi were Oris Korelind; the dg 
of the name not needing to be taken as pure white, light and whitish 
heing common mennings of the word. Cf. Curson’s Pamira ana the 
Source of the Orws, p. 20; Shaw's Voe. an. bytt; Atkinson's Amur, 
index under related names, 

* Pers. trans, Tajik. Biber describes the Asfura people as Persian: 
speaking Sirte. Modern opinion distinguishes the Sart us a settled 
resident, usually of mixed descent. This modern view would allow 
Babar's Marchinini Sirts to be Turki-speaking, settled Turks, and his 
Asfara Sirts to be Persinn-speaking Tajiks. Cf. Show's Voe. an. Sart; 
Schuyler, i, 114 ancl note; Nalivkine's: Wisoire du Ahonal de AK hokeanet, 
p 45 0.2; Von Schwarz, index a.n. 

7 Shaikh Burhinu'd-«im ‘Ali Qifich, b. ciroe 1135, d. 1107 (b. 530 acn., 
ad. 504 4.4.). See Hamilton's Hididyat, 

* Asfara town is in the foot-hills of the Turkistin Range; Asfarn 
infayet rons back too far upon this for ‘*foot-hills” to apply. Wirakh 
(4470 feet) lice 34 miles back from Asfara town, Hushyir (Curzon, 
Ushiyar; French Map, Outchyir) ubout as far. *‘* Hill-country” suits 
for both Sikh and Hushyar. 

™ Measured on the French Military Map, the direct distance niiy work 
out at some 65 miles, bot the road makes m oétowr round mountain apurs. 
To the word jaoremy of his souree, Mr. Erskine here attaches an 


elaborate note concerning Indian measurements which, valuable as it 


is in itself, is made the less applicable here by the uncertain length of 
the pigphach. 

“ Ragheha. Cf. n. 28. 

4 Hai. MS. Firai giiy, the word Faret bemg entered, apparently by 
the seribe of tha MS., over the line, as if at first omitted, [The lacuna. 
of the Elph, MS. still continues.] Kehr's MS. has koAd, but ite carlior 
pages are Porsified; the Pers. trans. (10. 217) has also boAt, hence 
the ‘mountaineers ” and “ montagnarde”™ of E. and de C. The Frat 
of the H. MS. would have been useful to Ritter (vii, 733-4) and to 


Ujfalvy (ii, 175). 
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© OF this stove neither Fedtchenko nor Ujfalvy could get news. 

© Here Babar distinguishes between Tashkent ond Shihrukhia. 
CF. fol. 2, n. 11. 

4 Tn 108 a... (first half of 1504), He left. the hill-country above Sakh 
in Muharram, $10 4.0. (mid-June, 144), 

© For an interesting account of Khujend see Kostenko, i, 346. 

* Kostenko, ii, 20-31, Andijin to Marghinin, 47 m. 44 fur. ; 
Marghinin to Khokand, 56 m. 2? fur.; Khokand to Khajend, 
fm. 2) fur, ; total, 187 m, 2 fur, from Khujend to Andijin. By help 
of the time-table of the Tranacuspian Railway, the distance by ruil from 
shai to Samarqand can be pieced out as 4m. 5} fur. 

m: are still honoured in Khoujend. See Kostenko, i, $48 For 
Khwaja Kamit's Life and diwda see Rien, ii, 092, and Ouseley'’s Persian 
Poets, p. 1. 

" Kah drtig dar. Perhaps this means that the fruit was the more 
taken to Ineia where Babar wrote, Pers, trans., biayir biter : Erskine, 
“prestiy exeelled ;“* de Courteille, ** beaucoup plus en Vogue.’ 

a Hai. MS., Mi Infigh| iL; Pers, trans. ood Erskine, Myoghil ; Liminsky, 
M( jtagh| i; de C., Mtoughuil; Réclus and Schoyler, Mogul Tau; 
Nalivkine, “d’aprés Fedtehenko,” Mont Mogol; French Map of LMM, 
M, Muzhek ; Kostenko, Mogol Tan. This is, anys Kostenko (i, 101), the 
western end of the Kurima Range (Kendir Tau) which comes out to 
the bed of the Sir. It is 2)§ miles long and rises to 4000 feet. Von 
Schwart suys it is quite hare ; various writers aseribe climatic evils to it, 

™ Pers. trana, alii safid, a variation of its rendering (fol. 34) by 
ahi’ ward. . 

1 The mari! is frequently mentioned by Atkinson who takes it to be 
the red or fallow deer. Von Schwarz mentions it (index .n.)}, ond 
Kostenko (i, 57, and it, 70) writes of the export of its fresh horns to China 
and of the valoe of ite skin. Under the word faghi there stands in the 
Hai. MS, (fol. 4) gazmwan-hoht and (fol, 5) tikasbodl, De Courteille (i, 7) 
takes bijyhi mani! to mean ‘ cerl et biche “, and this they could do if it 
were not open to give them the fuller meaning of two kinda of game. 
A precise pordllel of the double meanings of these two words is found 
in von Schwars’s list of Turkistin fume, where stand together Hirsh 
DomAcrech, stag and hind, or two varieties of deer. 

" Here in the Pers. trans. recurs the misreading of “ eye" for 
“automo noticed in o. 22. 

“The Village of the Almond,” See Schuyler, ii, 3, and note. 

™ Schuyler (ii, 3), 18 miles. 

= Tai. MS. Hamesha bi deakt (@ yil hdr dar, Marghinin ght kim 
shargi dir, Aanesha mandin yil hirair; KAwjend gha kim ghorihi dar, 
iii winding kilér, Biber seems to any that the wind goes always 


“east and west from the steppe as from o central generating potnt. 


E. and de C. have given it alternative directions, but in saying that 
wind goes east or west in a valley hemmed in on north and south there 
is littlo point. Babar's statement is limited by him to the steppe in the 
contracted mouth of the Farghina Valley (pore Schuyler, ii, 51) where 


special climatic conditions rule. Of these, roughly put, are difference 
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of temperature on either side of the Khujend narrows, draughts 
resulting from this difference, the heating of the narrows by reflected 
sun-heat from the Mogol Tau and inrash of north-west wind through 
the poss near Mirexi Robait. Babar calls the wind of Hi Darwesh 
a whirling wind and so modern travellers have found it. Thinkable 
wt least it is that a strong westerly current (the prevailing wind of 
Farghina) entering over Mirzd Rabat and becoming, on the hemmed- 
in steppe, the whirlwind it docs become—perhaps by conflict with 
the hotter indraught from the Khojend narrows—might force that 
indranght back into the narrows, in the way e.g. that one Nile forces 
back the other, Local observation only can guide the translator ; the 
directness of Babar’s words compels belief in their significance mand this 
most so when what he says is unexpected. The manuscript sources 
ngree in having “to (gia) Marghinin” and “to (gia) Khujend™, Tp is 
somewhut strange that Bahar should take for his eastern wind-objective 
& place so remote and sheltered os Murghinin. Makhrim, where, 
marcover, there is a “cleft "to which evil climatic influence is attributed 
would suit his context better, but it finds no mention in the Mahar. 
wine. Cf. Reéelus, vi, 547: Schuyler, di, 51; Cohuon, Aiatoire fu 


Kaanat de Ahotrad, p. 28; Sven Hedin's Durch Asicna Wiisten, index 


6.1, fmrdn, 
* i.e. Akhsi Village. Kehr, Akhsikit; Iiminsky, Akhstkis, Dr. Ethé 
mentions that in 1.0. MW, the diwin of Asiru’d-din, the place-name is 


written clearly Akhsikes, the form to which Iminsky has departed 
from Kehr. The ancient name of Akhsi was Akhsi-kint + the three dots 
which have been taken as those of «i'f mutecese might be those of the 
ata and the ¢d in ine, 

bal Rien, 0, 563; Danlat Shih, Le, p. 191; Ethé, 10. 1909, 

’ By measurement on the map the distance seems to be about 
S0 kilometres, Le. 5) miles, 

® Modern information about the onsis towns of ‘Turkistin allows 
Babar's description of Akhsi to be better understood than it has been 
either by earlier translators or by the numerous writers who have drawn 
inferences from their words. 

1,.—The Torki passage is as follows: H., Elph., Kehr's MSS. (Thninsky, 
p 6), Satin daryd af qiryhind aatidin dgdr. Qirghin balawl jar 
cntidd wigi bith tir, Khoendagi ving Grewwlgha “wie jdrlder die. 
‘Umar Shaikh M. kim miini piy-takht gifdi, bir iki martaba tdsknig din 
yoann jorvdr aifeli, 

Of this the translations ore as follows :— 

ja) Pers. trans. (10. 217, fol. 34), Deryad Sathan oz piyhd gla’ 
otf read n qifa-io her jor beled’ wiiqi' shuda ba jay khan jerked 
hiriin kam (viz jorhd andakAg, 

(5) Erskine (p. 5, translating from the Persian), “The river Saihdn 
flows under the walls of the enstle, The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a» mont, When 


*U. 8, M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the. 


| 1, 4 
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(c) De Courteille (i, 6, translating from Ilminsky's imprint), p. 6, “ Le 
Seihoun coule on pied de la fortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet d'un 
ravin, dont lee profondeurs ini tiennent lien de foeed, ‘DU. B. M. i 
Pépoque of il en avait fait son cupitale, avait augmenté & une ou deux 
reprises, les estarpements qui la ceignent naturellement,” 

2.—The key to Babar's meaning is provided by the word jar, taken in 
the sense, common in Turkistin, of a ravine ent by water or by man, in 
the loess of oases, helow the general level of the land. Writing of 
Ti#hkent, Kostenko {i, 321) suave of one subdivision fin which is Jor 
Atcha, Ravine Lane) that it ia on level ground and is divided by a deep 
ravine. Of another he says that it is out by deep ravines (Bihar's ‘waiq 
Jerfdr), These statements, together with the information given by 
Kostenkoe and von Sehwars, about the plan of towns, the creation of 
Ose - and the ehauractertstics of loess, allow Biber to bo understood 
as anying of Akhsi in the fifteenth century what Kostenko says of 
Tashkent in the nineteenth, momely, that ite qirghda stool above the 
rmvines, natural or artiticial, of the Kisan Water and not on a precipice 
washed by the Saihiin. 

3.—Wanting this modern light on the word jar, Bibar’s meaning hes 
not been clearly understood ; of this there is sign in Erskine’s location 
of Akhsi on a precipice with its walls washed by the river, and 
in his and de C."s uncertainty as to the natere of the work done by 
*Umar Shaikh. It is now clear that what the Mirza did was not escarp- 
ment but the excavation of water-channels, whether for the completion 
of « psendo-moat or to meet the neds of a population angmented by his 
residence. 

4.—Wanting modern information, again, it has been thought that the 
walled town abutted on the river, and it haa been inferred that Babar’s 
father, *Umoar Shaikh, met his death by falling into the Saihiiu (ef. 
fol, 64). Habar'’s words, however, when taken with other avnilable 
information, do not demand to be understood as locating the walls on 
the river's bank. If Akhsi, Le. the gi@ryédn, stood back (a8 it seems to 
have done) up the riverain slope, the Saihtin might be said to flow 
beneath it as the Thames flows below Richmond. 
 Cireumstantial testimony is merely accessory to Bibor's plain statement 
thet Akhst stood above ravines; the Saihin did not flow in oa cleft 
neu Akhefl; it could have been no part of the peeudo-moat, Circum- 
stantial only, but weighty, since the permanent influence of the Kasdan 
Water fixes the site of Akhsi both in the twelfth and the fifteenth 
centuries, is Yiqit's statement that Akhsi had gardens through “a whole 
pariaing” and entered from every gate. So too ia Baikar’s that the 
Alchsi suburbs stretched about 2 miles beyond the town (see mjra, n. 61). 

5.—It can be only in the passage under discussion that General 
Nalivkine found testimony by Babor to whut he sets forth in the following 


extract (Histoire du Khanot de Khokend, p. 53):—‘* L'emplacement que 


tte ville occupait alors était wn lieu escarpé, assex levé au-dessus du 


fleave, par les caux daquel il était constamment mind. Aussi ln ville, au 


:dusultin Babar, reculs-t-elle snccessivement vers le nord, ce 
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les murs et les fortifications. I] est tréa possible quo cette destruction 
progressive du rivage por les eaux ait été Tone des causes gui firent 
abandouner l'anticqyue capitale do Farghanah, redoaite aujourd’hui 4 l'état 
de kichlat (qiahidg, winter quarters) insiguifiant. Le site de celui-ci est 
4 quelque distance de la berge, qui a cessed d’étre affouillée pur le flenve, 
depois qu'il s'est forme la un grand bane de sable.” 

An obvious objection to the theory that erosion has lel to the retreat 
and dwindling of Akhsi, lies in the fact that the Kiisin Water does not 
yet fall into the Saihin. If in the fifteenth century the Saihiin wns 
undermining the very walls of Akhsi, » town which in the twelfth 
century was, VigGt =.ys, one parnsang from the mouth of the Risin 
Valley, how is it that land on which it stood remains * 

Against this abjection it might be urged that the water issoing from 
the valley may have become less and less in volume, whether by general 
desiccation or because of increased cultivation on the higher reaches of 
the stream, These points raise problems requiring scientific adjustment 
between. (supposed) erosion, lessened roinfull and inerease of enltivation, 

6.—Mr. Pumpelly has posited the search for the site of old Akhsi as an 
archwological task of the future. Approximately, that site is fixed by 
the Kasin stream and ite offtakes. Perhaps the importance of Akhsi 
bulks too large in literature through the haze of imperfect information : 
the town was on and of loess; the valuables of past, as of present 
Turkistin, were movahles; treasures of art or architecture are not to 
ba looked for. Akhal town in the fifteenth century was a small place; 
the measure of ite gardens is the measure, mot of its walled town, but 
of the oasis lands redeemed from the waste by the help of the Kiisin 
Water. It became a “capital” by the caprice of one man: it ceased 
to be one because the boy Babur’s advisers stayed in Andijiin. 

7.—Cf p. 14 for distances which would be weful in locating old 
Akhsat if Bibar's yighich were not variable. Ritter, wii, 3, 73310 ; Réclus, vi, 
index s.0. Furghina; Ujialvy, fi, 168 f., and his referenees to Yagit ; 
Nalivkine, pp. 14% and oa; Sohuyler, i, t24; Kostenko, Tables: of 
Contents, for coywnste ienend information, and i, 320, for Tashkent < 
von Schwarz, index under related names and especially p. 345 and 
plates ; Pumpelly, pp. 18 and 115, 

The maximum time during which Akhsi could have been his capital 
9 twenty-eight years, Le. from his appointment to the Farghiioan 
Government, as a child, to hia death (870 acm. to SO a.m, |, 

 Mohalidtt qarghin din bir shor‘i yordiq rq toshabtir. Pers. trans. 
(LO, 217, fol. 36), mahalidt o os qila* yok shor'i dirter uftida. From 
these passages E. and de C. have understood that the suburhs of Akhsi 
were o shart (cerca 2 miles) from the walled town. The Turki wording 
is against this, however, (1) in its comparative iw . . yardy rq, 
Le. further than; (2) in its verb, tieldbtir, denoting Rttanadnal : (Sin 
its use of mahafldt, suburbia, Ib is fnr to go to Viieqiit for support 

what ein ays Of Akhsi in the fifteenth century, but as in his 
century also Sider inert of ike ee 
aac thet Yaqdt describes all the putes of Akhsi as o 
and waters which stretched a whole parusang (Ujfalvy, ii, jo 


. 


ui 
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who refers to Yiqit, i, 162). For its medal not to adjoin a town 
would be not only a misnomer, but against the uniform plan of the onsis 
towns of Turkistin (of. von Schwarz, pp, 133 ff). 

* 7 do not see the point of the Persian proverb Babar quotes. As suite 
With his reading that the suburbs of Akhsi were 2 miles from their 
town, Erskine takes the questions as asked by a person coming out of 
town and looking for the suburbs, De Courteille (i, 8) translates by, 
“Ne me parler plus de village! Ne me parles plus d'arbres!" Lf with 
Erskine, he had not understood the suburba to be 2 miles from Akhei, 
he might be thought to express the fatigue of one making for the 
walled town and wearyine of the long suburban road. As he has not 
translated accurately, his varied wording suggesta that he knew the 
proverb elsewhere: His rendering supporta my location of the suburbea 
rather than his own, 

(N.B. The lacuna in the Elph, MS, ends before the niq tdahabtir of 
the passage onder disrussion. | 

 Andidg qaicia molim imds Lim ‘dlemed hitghai, a characteristic idiom. 

“| Pers. trans. yawerw. So too H. MS. beneath the word biaghit. 
(CE fol. 46 and note, fol. 4 and note, 

"88, bere and in «ome earlier instances seeming to be o common 
noun. It is used in Turkistiin as we use “water” in “ Allan Water ™ 
aod Water of Leith”. 

© Sat Leyden (B.M. MS. trons.) and Erskine have read this os 

Pers, adyo, and have translated by ‘entirely in the shade” and “are 
sheltered along the banks of the stream”. 1.0. 217, fol, 4, 1. 4, hoa af. 

@ This Persian phrase has been found difficult of interpretation. It 
has been taken as follows :— 

(a) Pers. trans, (1.0. 217, fol. 4), postin pesh if prod. 

(6) Pers. MS, quoted by E. ip. 6 n,), qoein-i mish burra, 

(ce) Leyden's MS. translation, “oa sheepskin mantle for five lambs,” 

(df) Erskine (p. 6), ‘‘a mantle of five lambakina.” 

(¢) Kluproth (p. 100),  jeestion mach bret, dh. giebden vorderen Pelz.” 

Uf) Keblr (p. 12), postin hiah b( jrou. 

(gy De Courteille (i, #), “fourrure dagneau de la premicre quali 

(A) Pers. annotator of Elph. MS. under the peat or bish, pany. 

(i) Timinsky (p. 6), postin brah i jreh, 

__ Eprskine’s five lambskins carry on the notion of comfort started by 
his previous #iyah. De Courteille also lays stress on fur antl warmth, 

but flowery gardens bordering a torrent seem leas likely to prompt 
‘ phrase emphasizing warmth and textile softness than one beapeaking 
ornament and beauty. Tf the phrase might be read as postin pesh-perd, 

what adorns the front of the cout, or aa posfin-pesh.i bord, the fine front 
of the coat, the curdens would be allowed to recall the gay, embroidered 
border of a leathern powia. Of. van Schware's plate, p. o. 

© Shaikh Sulaiman (Konos) explains thie as the tamarisk ; if this it 
be, it seems likely to be the Tomerix goalies ( Brandis, indian Trees, 
a, and Balfour's Cycfopedia). Shaw (Vocatufary), ‘a mountain 

bush * Redhouse, (a) a tree of the buckthorn tribe, (6) the red willow, 
& te parpueres or Safi rubra, (c) sappan-wood, the wood of the 
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Cralpinia eqppan, A rod-like plant-such aa the red willow would suit 
the several uses of it mentioned by Babar. ** Twhaljh@ has the same 
meaning as tehborkhin or faberkhin., See Vullers, i, 4204, ond Meninski, 
i, 1030, and fi, 3084, «.n., who quotes the Lughat Hafimt and the Lughat 
Nitmaiv'iiah, See, too, Rien, Turki Cot, pp. 137, 142, It is the 
Hyreanian willow " (H. Beveridge). | 

® Erskine (p. 6), “They also cut it into forked tops of arrows 7” 
de Courteille (i, 9), ‘Qn la taille aussi on fléches.” Steinguss, a.m. pit, 
“a sort of arrow or dart without wing or point, the two ends being 
amall, the middle thick,” a description allowing the scraping (fardah) of 
the Turki text. Babar distinguishes the fir-gis from the anq. 

@ Tahorrnkliq bila yorig yiridr kt Mitlir, Erskine (p, 6), ** Tt is 
carried to o great distance as a rarity much in request; de Courteille 
(i, 19), “On le transporte an loin, of il trouve un débit avantageux.” 
The text allows the statement that the trees (yighdch) are carried afar, 
and this would allow the word yighdch to be translated all through the 
passage by “tree” instead of both by ** tree " and * woul”. But if the 
tahalghi were rod-like, a statement about ite wood would slip easily into 
the plural form. The Burdda-i1 gé@t* includes the faburthia, the uses at 
which suit the tele phii. 

* Yobraje'y-pronam, “the mallow consecrated to idols" (Leyden). 
“The plant called mandragora or mandrake. See the Ui/faz Culieiyeh 
or Materia Medica of Noureddin Mah. Abdalla Shirazy, pablished with 
a translation by Gladwin, Calcutta, 1783. The name aitott is derived 
from the Turki **(qy. Arabic)” word aye, vivacity, and (Turki) of, groas. 
Mehergiah seems to be merely the Persian translation of the name, from 
meher, affection, and gfak, gras, It is, however, called alikoti or dog- 


grass, a name which comes from the way in which it is said to he 


gathered. They have a fancy that any person who plocks op this grass 
dies; on which account they are said to dig round its roots, and when 
these are sufficiently loosened, tie it to the neck of a dog, who, by his 
endeavours to get away, pulls it out of the earth, See D'Horbelot, 
art. Abrousanam and Astefrenk, The same story is still told." 

The mikr-yiydh (Maudragora qficiaarum, love-apple) is mentioned in 
the Macdigalu'l-agdlim of Murtagi Husain Bigratmi (Pera. lit. ody, p, 428), 
Ci. Asiatic Quarterty Review, Januery ood April, 1000, art. Garden of 
Climes, H. Beveridge. Worldwide superstitions have prevailed and still 
prevail about the mandrake ; some are preserved in English villages, 
(4%. Genesis xxx, 14, and Song of Solomon vil, 13. De Courteille 
translates tg-0t by "Vherbe aux ours” and mihr-yiyah by “l'herbe 
d'amour ™ (i, 9). 


T Seven Villages. Mr. Ney Eling has discussed the location of this. 
place (T.R., p. 180 n.}. He mentions that it is placed in Arrowsnith’s 


map of 1878 as o district of Kurima, in the elbow of the Sir. 
The Bdbar-ndma narrative where Yiti Kint is mentioned allows of 
Arrowsmith’s location, Other names of similar form suggest, like this 
one, that the numeral in them denotes eo many villages served by the 





“ 


same water. Biskent which is in the neighbourhood assigned to Viti. “4 
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VI 
BUDDHIST NOTES 
VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM _ 
By LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN || 


ERE is much to support the opinion of Ramanuja, 
Dr. Thibaut, and many others, that Samkara’s doctrine 

of “illusion” is a biassed rendering of the old Vedanta, 
Bidariyanik as well as Aupanishadic, If that be granted, 
it is by no means self-evident that Buddhism has been 
without influence on Samkara’s speculation ; and the last 
writer on the subject, Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, a very 
able pupil of Professor Jacobi, does not conceal his opinion, 
or his surmise, that Samkara is indebted to Nagarjuna.’ 
That may be true, but I would object that we really 
know little or nothing about the history of Vedanta, 
and that conclusions based on philosophical parallels are 
by no means definitive. Autonomous developments — 
autonomous if not absolutely independent—are admissible. 
Nagarjuna (or his predecessors, the anonymous authors of 
the oldest Mahayinasitras), by the very fact that he 
proclaims “ voidness” to be the real nature of things, wis 
prepared to distinguish the relative truth (samevrtisatya) 
and the absolute one (paramdarthika); and his nihilism 
coupled with “idealism” might lead to the Vijnanavada ;: 
“existence of pure non-intelligent (?) intellect.” On the 
other hand the Aupanishadas, from their main. thesis 
(tat tvam asi, ete)" could derive the distinction of the 
1 The Teachings of Veddata according to Ramana (Inaugural Disserta- 
tion, Bonn, August 12, 1908 ; Wien, Druck von Adolf Holzhaveen, 1908). 
? I think that no ienprojudiced reader will admit Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of the old pantheist or monist sayings. of the Upanishads. 
Against Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar (p. 13), I adhere to the opinion 


ee “Dr. Thibaut: “The fundamental doctrines of Samkara’s system are 
‘, manifestly in greater harmony with the essential teaching of the 


mas, 1910, i] 
i. | 
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two braimans, of the two vidyds. Both developments 
are natural enough; the conception of the universal void 
(o) and the intuition of the infinite (oo) are convergent, 
in the end; but parallel and convergent as they are, 
these developments do not lose their primitive tinge. 
The qualia ab tncepto is true of every evolution, political 
(as M. de Kérallain has proved") or doctrinal: the 
sameurtisatya, “erroneous truth,” of Nagarjuna is really 
“untruth”; the vayyavaldrita satya, “ practical truth,” 
of Samkara is truth, provisory indeed, but truth quan 
méme. Maya is. Samkara’s “magic play" is caused 
by & magician, and this magician is a Lord. Nagarjuna’'s 
aamertt, the Buddhist counterpart of the Vedintic maya, 
is like the son of a barren woman: it is not, 1t cannot 
be. But the two systems bear wn air de famille, which 
has been taken into account more than once and from 
both sides. 

This problem is of paramount importance in the history 
of Indian thought. It would not be imprudent to say 
that as long as we have not ascertained the chronological 
relations between primitive Buddhism and the Aupani- 
shadic-Samkhya theories, between the system of Nagarjuna 
and that of Samkara, between Dionica and “ orthodox 
Nyfya" we cannot boast of even having traced the 
cardinal lines of the spiritual and intellectual history 
of India. . 

It is not my present object to discuss the claims of 





Upanishads than those of other Vedantic systems” (5.B.E., xiv, 
p. exxiv), ‘The “essential teaching” of the Upanishads is not their 
‘spiritual undoginatic or palydogmatic enthusiasm (the chief part from 
the point of view of the history of religion), but their ontological 
SUrmises. 

1 M. de K. is the French translator of Sumner Maine, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Sir Alfred Lyall, One will find in the Kruder sur les nuerwrs 
réligieuses’ ef sociales de ('Eatréme Orient (Paris, Fontemoing, 1008) 
a aplemcdicd translation of the Amafic Stucttes of Sir Alfred, with sig 
notes, illustrations, and appendices of no small interest. 

® It is a pity that M. Th. de Stcherbatskol is writing in Russian, 
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Sathkara or Ramanuja to Aupanishadie orthodoxy, or 
to unravel the problem of the relations of Buddhism to 
Samkara’s monism, to specify the possible or probable 
loans on both sides. I only intend to give a few 
references, some of which are already well known. 





I 

The common opinion of the Dvaitavadins or * dualists " 
(Samkhyas, Visistadvaitavadins) is that the Maya-doctrine 
is not Vaidie, ie. Aupanishadic: maéyavadam avaidikam, 
aLYS Siva; na... tad Vedaintamatam, argues Vijfiina- 
bhiksu. This doctrine is “Buddhism in disguise”, a doctrine 

of “ erypto-Bauddhas” (as says Dr. Thibant)— 
mayavadam asac chdstram pracehannam boauddham 
The theologians who maintain the “ Neo-illusionism ~ 
(ddhunika maydavidu) and style themselves Vedaintin 
(Vedantibruva) are, in fact, Buddhists; more precisely, 
they belong to that branch of the Buddhist school which 
is named Vijiianavadina, “ who maintain the sole existence 
of thought” (bhauddhaprubhedah, Vijianuvad yekadesita ya). 
They assimilate the “data” of experience, merit, and 
demerit, ete., to the “data” of a dream, and, using the 
(Buddhist) phrase sajwrtike (erroneous) as the exact 
connotation of the “ particular”, they admit that the 
world, the whole of the “knowable” (prapaiica) 18 pro- 
duced by Ignorance. Therefore they ought to be styled 
Nasties (miscreants, or Buddhists). Thus Vijnanabhiksu." 
Yamunacarya, too, the guru of the guru of Ramanuja, 
a - P ore Acley ! nalated by Professor 
oe eae: ao oa Aesept ag nomesinuenne aes | vijiil- 
navide. With J, 22 (p. 16, 6-7), compare the readings of Podmapuraya 
(xliii) npod_Anfrecht, Cat, Oxonienme, p. 14: ‘miyavidam asac chistram 
ech n banddham ucynte, mayaiva kathitam devi kalau brabmana- 
“piping... paritmajivayor aikyam mamitra pratipadyate, brahmayo 
sya param rapam nirgogam vaksyate maya, sarvasya jagato ‘py atra 

mohaniya kalau yuge.” . 
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clearly refers to Dharmakirti in his Siddhitrayam? when 
he compares a thesis of the “avowed Buddhists” ( prakatah 
suugatah), with the formula of the “ Buddhists in diszuise”, 

The first say— 

“ Although the pure intelligence is free from differences, 
it is understood, by people whose view is troubled, as 
multiple: object of knowledge, subject of knowledge, 
knowledge,” * 

The second say— 

“The pure reality is not the cause of the development 
[of names and forms, of the intellectual contingencies |, 
because it ceases not to be [what it is, pure]: therefore it 
is [lusion whe is the mother of this distinction, knower, 
knowable.” 

It is only just to say that Raménuja could hardly avoid 
the reproach of dualism, and may be styled “ Samkhya in 
disguise “. 

IT 

Whilst Brahmin nihilists (ma@ydvddins) are charged 
with the crime of Buddhism, Buddhist monists (wi nana 
ndidins) have to apologize for their “Brahmic” speculations. 

As has been said in this Journal (1908, p- 889), 
Buddhists are aware of the elose relation between 
Vedantism and some of their systems, The Vijfianavada, 
at least in some of its ontological principles, is very like 

' Chowkhamba 3.5. (No. 36), p. 19. For this reference I am indebted 
to Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, p, 19, who also refers to Rimdinuja, 
Sribhdsya, ii, 2. 27. 

® This line oecurs in Serrodaritnicanpyraha, Pp. 16 (Bibl Indica, 1853), 
ancl elsewhere ; it is extracted from the Pramdnaviniseaya of Dharma kirti 
(ree Muston, 1902, and Bouddhieme d’apris lea sourres brakimansquee, 
p. 44; add reference to Suklavidaréana), It runs na follows - avibhdge 
"pi bucket hapit nec rigs or) i ins 1 fomeah, grilyagrihakasamvittibhedandn jes 
lakeyafe (or kalpyote), Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar understands bencdeth yt 
fima: the Buddhist attributes the false distinction . . . to bushithi. 
as the Pseudo-Buddhist attributes the same distinction to miyd, T prefer 
my tran I ution, ; 

* sakyamuni has condemned Vijiiinaviida-Vedanta, Majjhima, i, p. 920+ 
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Vedantism in disguise, or, to be more exact, it is likely to 
be understood in a Vedintic sense: as Mahamati said to 
Buddha in so many words. We cannot forget that 
Vijfiainavadins are divided into several schools, which are 
not without analogy with the schools of Vedinta. Some 
of them believe that the prime spirit or thought remains 
pure, untouched by the development of contingencies 
[prapafica, Le. Manas, manovynana (= nama, namea- 
raiijpa)|]: does not this resemble vivartavada ? Others 
will admit that the development is real: does not this 
resemble wsistiavaita ? 

I will not miss this opportunity of avowing that I have 
heen perhaps unfair in my review of my friend Suzuki's 
book, Outlines of Mahayana (see Journal, 1908, p. 885). 
~The claim of the Buddhists to be sinyutdvddins, “ doctors 
of the voidness,” not brahmavadins, cannot be set aside : 
philosophers must be credited with the opinions they 
profess to cherish. And I have strong objections, as an 
historian, to the Buddhist modernism of the Japanese 
scholars, of P. L. Narasu, ete. But there may be some 
slight portion of truth in Modernisms (they may develop 
ald, unconscious ideas : much that is believed to be modern 
ig old), and, as a matter of fact, sanyata turns out to 

1 T have just read a good book, written from the “‘ intellectualist” 
point of view, but very *‘ matter of fact", Pragmatiame, Modermame, 
Protestantinne (Paris, Bloud, 1909; by A. Leclére, Dr. es-Lettres, Prof. 
agrdéed A l'Université de Berne), The author says, p. 217, note—*T 
vandrait lu peine, aprés avoir rapproché le moderniame catholique du 
Protestantiame libéral moderne ou modernisme protestant, d'étudiér 
le modernizme isradlite et le moderniame mahométon. On sait quil 
#’est récemment forme i Paris une association jsradlite en vue de mettre 
le Judafame, en le-simplifiant, Ala hauteur de In pensée contemporaine ; 
ce mouvement a déji une littérature ; il s'est constitué par un minimisme 


assen annlogue & ceux que nous avons signalés. D‘wutre part, le 
Rabisme, si tangent cher ses meilleurs représentants avec la pure 








religion naturelle, et si bienveillant A l'égard de toutes les religions 
positives, qu'll prétend dépasser, modernise avec ardeur le vieil Islam, 
Autant de dissolutions des formes positives de lu religion, L'éoart est 
 moing grand qu'on ne le pense généralement.entre celles de ces dissolu- 

‘tions of on a Villnsion d’approfondir esprit de ls doctrine qn’on 
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be very like brakmea, and nirvana, “translated” as it is 
by bodhi or *buddhabhiya, has the same religious inyport 
as brohmeabiiya. 
Il 

One cannot read the Gaudapidakirikas without being 
struck by the Buddhist character of the leading ideas and 
of the wording itself. The author seems to have used 
Buddhist works or sayings, and to have adjusted them to 
his Vedintice design ; nay more, he finds pleasure in double 


entendre. As Gaudapida is the spiritual grandfather of 


Samkara, this fact is not insignificant. 

The fourth chapter bears a distinetly Buddhist tinge. 
It has been happily summarized by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell: “It is entitled Alitasinti, or ‘ Extinction 
of the firebrand (cirele)’, so ealled from an ingenuous 
comparison made to explain how plurality and genesis 
seem to exist in the world. If a stick which is glowing 
af one end is waved about, fiery lines or circles are 
produced without anything being added to or issuing 
from the single burning point. The fiery line or cirele 
exists only in the consciousness (vijiidna), So, too, the 
many phenomena of the world are merely the vibrations 
of the consciousness, which is one.”* One could add 
that, really, knowledge (jfa@na) or Iruhman ig free 
from the threefold determination; knower, knowable, 
and knowledge. If we are not to rest on syllables— 
appamatiakamy kho pan 'elam yad idam byaiijanam ! 
ma dyasmanto appamatiakehi vivadam apajjittha * — 
transforme [as it is apparently the case with Nigirjana, with Somkaral, 
et celles of l'on a conscience d’évoluer tout 4 fait en dehors de In 
tradition,” (Neo-Buddhists ought to be aware that, they are pouring new 
wines, and, alas! sophisticated alcohols, into old bottles.) A historical 
study of Neo-Buddhism would be very interesting, os an episode of the 
intellectual conquest of the East by the West and vice versa, | 

! ‘The following notes are by no means exhaustive. 

x bit Educrature, p34. 

" 9 Majjhima, ii, p. 240. “Syllables are of little importance: do not 
0 monks, dispute on mere trifles.” ae 
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this transcendent knowledge is like the absolute blank 
of the Vijfiinavidins. 

The simile of the firebrand circle occurs in ).Maiiry- 
upanisad, iv, 24; "He beholds Brahman flashing ke the 
circle of a whirling torch, in colour like the sun..." ;° 
but it can also be traced in Buddhist books as one 
of the numerous symbols of unreality,* namely, in the 
Lanhivatira ?7— 

tadyatha Mahdmate acakram alatacnkram balaw 
cukrabhdvena parikalpyate na panditair, evam eva 
Mahamate lwdrstitirthydsayapatita ehatudnyatvobhaya- 
fuinubhayatvam perikalpayisyantt sarvabhavotpatian : 

“The firebrand circle is not a cirele, and is '‘wrongly 
supposed by the ignorant, not by the wise, to be a cirele. 
In the same way, heretics will suppose that beings 
originate from themselves, from others, from both, with- 
out both.” * 


' Cowell's tranelation. Aldfacnkram ive spherontam doityorerpam 
_.. brahma . . . apaigat, (Comm.: fasya brakmana dimdbAedatva- 
bhyipandya pumlingair vilesancir vidinastt.) Id est, the unreal qualifien- 
tions of brokmen, “ flashing like a firebrand circle," ore in the masculine 
‘to show the identity between the neuter brahman and the masculine 
soul", says Rimatirtha (and also to spare the undenotahility and thee 
unconeern of the Absolute), As a matter of fact, Brahman does nob 
fash into unreal solar protuberances, but it appears, it appears to itself, 
to be flashing. Cf. vi, 17: Brahma... . ako “werniah. 

2 Mahdisyutpeiti, § 139, 21. 

1 Buddhist Text Society, p. %. 

) The simile of the firebrand is also of use in the Sautriintika school, 
to explain the gromodo of the “‘compound perceptions”, Bee Waaailiaff, 
Boddhinnus, p. 284 (912): “' The forms of the object penetrate one after 
the other into the understanding: the illusion of simultaneity is caused 
by the swiftness of this proceeding. Just 50 am arrow passes through 
the eight leaves of a flower, an it were, at the same time, and firebrand 
Appears as a circle.” 

From another point of view it is evident that any compound perception 
(i.e, every perception) is ‘born from imagination ", or subjective: ‘* The 
notion of a cloth or a straw mat is gradually produced : therefore this 
notion has for real object the parts of the cloth or straw mat, and a4 
such, as cloth or mat notion, it results from imagination. As in the 
‘ease of a firebrand. ‘The notion of a firebrand circle has for real object 
a firebrand which obtains successively different places owing to o rapid 
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Nevertheless, the title of the fourth chapter of the 
Karikas cannot be said so far to be Buddhist (the phrase 
alatasanti has not been traced in Buddhist books); but 
the main idea that there is no birth, production, jafi, 

utpdde, that causation is impossible since the cause 
_tannot be identical with, nor different from, the effect, 
since neither being, nor nonbeing, nor being+nonbeing, 
can originate, is thoroughly Madhyamaka, Gaudapada 
maintains aja@ti (once anutpaiti), and denies wecheda, 
with the same emphasis as Bhagavat in the Astasihasrika 
prajidaparamita or in the Lankavatira ; and he supports 
his thesis by Nagarjuna’s or Buddhapdlita’s favourite 
arguments :-— 
‘TI, 32. na nirodho na ecotpattir na baddho na ca sadhake he 
na mumuksur na vai mukta ity ext paramarthata, _ 

“There is no destruction, no birth, no bound, no 
endeavouring [for release], no desiring release, no released : 
such 1s the real truth.” * 


IV, 59. yatha maydmayad bijaj jayate tanmayo akurah 

nasaw nityo na cocchedi tadvad dharmesu yojand 

“From a magical seed is born a magical sprout: this 

sprout is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are 
things, and for the same reason.” 

_ ft is the sinyebhya eva Finya dharmah prabhavanti 

dharmebhyah, “from void things, void things are born.” each 


motion, Justwo, Argument: cloth is not real, because the Fruspine 
of it depends on the grasping of its parts, as is the case with the fire- 
brand circle — yaamedt tramena potalwddhih ketebuddhir oc fnaniel 
amyuresr emt potiesyares kofdeayaresn wd devel Duet eth ch pote hil, 
patabuddhér wi wikalparniad bharati, aldtacakravet, yathatire ighen. 
camcdindé tatra tatrotperd yanuine “ldtacakrabwddhir ihevonti, todivet, siete 
nog edira: na dravyasat gearfo “vayaragraianasdpeksagreahenal nied, alate. 
ceakbereeeat ( hbAiebherrmcad iLiwi, MS. Soc. As., fol. 2H ye). 

* Quoted. more than once by Vijiiinabhiken : ace Ciarbe’s indexew * 
Madhyamaka, xvi, 5: na badhyante no mucyeute, | 








oe nm 
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according to its causes, for “illusion is manifold, being 
produced by manifold causes ".! 

As concerns the wording, let us compare— 

I, Gaudapada, 1, 38 *— 
fativam ddhydimikey drstvd tattvan. dratvd tu bihyatah 
tativibhiite taddrdmas tatteid apracyuto bhavet. 


Comm, bahyam prthivyidi tattvam ddhyitmikam ca dehddilaksanam 
rajjusarpaidivat svapnamiyidivad asst; ftmi ca sabihyintaro hy ajo 
‘ 2 Alp ee gua al ai aaa ced at 2 ie 

tattram drstvi . 

Bhagavat Ganobed Madhyamakavrtti, p. 348) — 
cinyam ddhydtmikam padya pasya sinyam hlingetais 
mt vidyate so’ kag cul yo bhdveyati éinyatim. 

2, Gaudapada, iv, 1— 
 gnanenakasakalpena dharnan yo gaganopaman 
jreydhhinnena sambuddhas tam vande dvipadam varam 

Com. ayam evedvaro yo Naniyanikbyas tam vande , . . dvipadam 
varom dvipadopalaksitanim purusiném vara prodhingp porosottamam 
ity exnerti? .. + jiinajieyajiitrbhedarshitam paramarthatattvadar- 
MAnm . 

It is probable that this sloka is a Buddhist one: the 
excellent biped is Sakyamuni, 

, 3. Gaudapada, iv, 7— 

prakrter anyathibhivo na katham cid bhavisyats. 

Nagarjuna, Modhyamaka, xv, 8 (Madhyamakavriti, 
p. 271)— 

prakrier anyathabhivo na hla jatijpapadyate, 
4. Gaudapada, iv, 17, 18— 

aprasiddhah katham hetuh phalany wtpadayisyatt ? 

yadi hetoh phalat siddhi. phalasiddlis ca hetutah 

katerat pirvanispannam yasya siddhir apekgaya ? 


- | Bipi waadeicthd madyit neniprityoyeoamihard, Bodhicaryivatira, 





? 
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Nagarjuna, Madhyamake, x, 8 (Madhyamakavrtti, 
Pp 207)— 
yadindhanam apeks yagnir apeksyagnim yidindhanam 
hetaret parvanispannam yad apeksyignir indhanam t 
®. Gaudapada, iv, 19— 
: evam At sarvatha buddhaidy ajpatih paridipita, 


Lankavatara (p. 78) 1 
anutpanndh scr werbhawd kh, 
( Satyadvayivatarasitra (quoted Madhyamakavrtti, 
p. 375}— 


cvam eva devaputra . . . samecre’ py paramarthate 
tyantdnutpadata yavan nireiaam agri peromarthatoe 


‘tyantdnutpadata. 
6. Gaudapada, iy, 29 


euito wit parato vapi na ji me cul vastu jayate 
aad ast secdlesserel vin na kim cid vostn jadyate, 
Nagarjuna, Madhyamake, i, 1 (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 12: 
ef, i, 6-7, p, 82)— sey 
Mt svato nim perato nea dwdbhydin naipy ahetutih 
ulfpanna jatu vid yonte bhavah kea cana ke cooper, 
7. Gaudapada, iy, 93— 
adisinta hy cnutpannah prakrtyaiva snUrirhiah 
sarve dharmah samabhinna “jam simyam widirudam. 
Comm. fadiginta nitvam eva sinti. . . ajaid oa Prukrtyniva susth g- 
peratesvabhiivih . . . surve dharnnih Sims cibhinnad ag e. s eho 
siitnyam vidiredam viduddham itmatattvam -yasmat tasmiic chantir 
mokgo va nisti kartavyn ity arthah, 


Madhyamikas, too, maintain that nirnina or sinez or 
mokea is not to be acquired, as says Bodhisattva Sarvani- 
Varanaviskambhin in 


* Buddhist Text Society, 


4 =. 
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* Ratnameghasttra feaubed Madhyamakavrtti, p. 225)— 
adipanta ‘hy anutpannah prakriyaiwa ea mrvrtak 
dharmas te vivrta natha dhormacakrapravartane. 


8. Gaudapida, iv, 98— 
alabdhavaranah sarve dharmah prakrtinirmalah 
fdau buddhais tatha mukta budhyanta ai nayakah. ' 
Comm, alabdham apriiptam dvaronam avidyidinibandhanam yeu te 
dharma alabdhivarand bandhanarahité ity arthah, prakrtinirmalih 
svabhivaduddh’ ddan buddhds tatha mukti yasmin nityasuddhabuddha- 
muktasvabhivih, yady eva kathom tarhi hudhyanta ity ueyate. 
nivakith sviminah sumarthi boddhum bodhaésktimatsvabhava ity 
arthah. yatha nityaprakiéssvardpo ‘pi savité praki4ata ity uoyate 
yathi vai nityanivpttagatayo ‘pi nityam eva sailis tisthantity ucyute 
» todlvint. - 
SOCCER EASES, ix, 104— 
antivah prakrtyd parimerertah. 
_ © Paajika ad ix, 108— 
; sarvadharmakh ... anutpannaniruddhasvabhd vatvae 
ca prakriiparinirerta adiginta ity weyante. 
Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 151— 
nirvrianirvrianam cit videso nasti vastulad. 
Comm, nirvrta ye sarvadhormévaransprahindd rinirmuktaservaban- 
Mliansh. anirvrid ve rigadiklegapasiyattacittasamtatayah an siracdri- 
‘‘kantargatih. tesim Seca age api viteso bhedo niisti na sambhavati 


¢ 2. vastutoh poramarthatah sarvedharminam nihsvabbivataya prakrti- 
purinirvrtatvit, hirveteb ‘svabhavasanyatvad utpaidanirodharahitah, 


juramirthena paramirthasatyatah prakrtinirvinutaya ‘didintatvat. , 
Lankavataira (p. 80)}— 
prakrtiprabhasvaraviguddhyadivisuddha . . . fathagea- 

tagarbha. 

Astasihasrika prajiaparamita (p. 47)— 
 adiguddhatvad ddiparisuddhatvat sattuasyc. 


_ 9, Gandapada, iv, 99— 
( bramate na hi buddhasya jranam dharmesu taymah 


a 






sarve dharmds tathd jhanaye naitad buddhena bhagitam 


MM, Lamers buddhasya sree ART te Ge 
i dharmesu dharmasampsthum aavitariva prabhi. tiyinah 


——_ 
, 
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“ath possessed of continuity, without interval or difference, space-like. Tidy. 


* + 4 7 in ? 


| * 
«= “a im hy 


* «aft = . 
tivo ‘syiistiti tayi, samtiyavato' nirantarasyikisakhlpasyety arthah, 
pijivate va prajfidvato vi. sarve dharma ftmiina ‘pi tatha jaainavad 
evikaéakalpatviin na kramante kvacid apy arthintara ity arthah. vue 
adix Upanyastam jifinenikiéukalpenetyidi* tad idem akisakal posya 
tiyino buddhasya tadanunyatvad ikimikalpam joifinam oa kramate 
kvacid apy arthintare. tatha dharma iti: fkidam fvicalam avikriyays 
hiravayavam nityam advitiyam asaigam adréyam agrihyam acuniiyi- 

). dyatitam brahmitmatattvam “na hi drastur drster viparilopo vidyate ” 

~ iti &ruteh, jianajieyajfidtrbhedarahitam paramarthatattram advayam. 
ttan ne buddhens bhigitam. yudy api bihyarthanirikaranam jiiina- 
matrakal pani cadvayavastusimipyam uktam, idan th paramirthatattvam 
idvaitam vedintesy eva vijieyam ity arthah, 

“The knowledge of an Awakened (Buddha), id ew of a seer of reality, 
does not bear on things, id caf.on any extraneous object; it resides on 
things iteelf, as does lightin the sun. Awakened= Tayin, The Awakenod 

*one is, indéed, homogeneous (tigi), id eat endowed with homogeneity, 





ein also be understood in the meaning of Adorable or Sage. Such are’ 


oll the things, if eat all the souls; just as the knowledge [of a Buddha}, a 


they are space-like, and do not bear on anything outside t 


What has been said at the beginning of this treatise (Gaudapada, iv; 1)," 
“by a space-like knowledge,” that space-like knowledge of a space-like » 


homogencous Awakened who is nothing else than this knowledge? dows 
not bearon anything outside, Such are [also] things [whatever they are], 
This [knowledge] space-like, immovable, unmodifinble, without parts, 
fast, sole, free, not to be seen, not to be grasped, beyond honoger and the 
like, essence of Brohms-dtmi, according to the Scripture ‘there is tot 
discontinuity of seeing to the seer’ (Brhat, iv, 3. 23), free from the 
opposition knowlelge-knowable-knower, reality, nonduality, has not 
been taught by (Sikyamuni) Buddha. When denying the existence af 


the external world and supposing the sole existence of knowledge, ie! 


come very near the essential non-duality: but this non-dual reality, cam 
only be learned in the Upanishnds," 


 #s a matter of fact, this knowledge, without “ know- 
gi ble knower-knowledge ", is the knowledge of a Buddha, 


_ according to the Mahayana. And a Buddhist may say 


naitad buddhena bhdsitam," This doctrine has not been 
taught by Buddha,” for Buddha does not teach anything. 


* Editor has tdpi/'yiJnah tdpof yo) saytdnavate ; MSS, tapi, tdyr, tdipo, 

fiyo, samtiparafo—sea MW"; wy = to spread, to proceed in «a con- 

-" tinuous stream or line, Dhatup,, xiv, 18. (Sea Mahivyutpatti, 1, 15: 

#1, 6; Nimasamgiti,—trdfar; Burn., Jar., Pp. 227; Kern, ad Leotins, 

i, 78, ii, 47 (mighty, able, clever), iv, 40 (strenuous; Pan, i, 8° aa: 

cramate, fdycnte), ix, 4 (mighty saint) - Speyer, ad Oveydovd ine, 
Wien 4. xvi, p, 349. 

* See above, p. 137, No. 2. * toorderneraeyert rit? (2), 
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In view of some remarks which have been made to ~~ 
me, it seems desirable to give a note, which did not seem | © 
necessary when I| edited the record (this Journal, 1909, 
1087), on the term Kiasiputa, which we have as the 
metronymic of king Bhagabhadra. 

Dr. Bloch, whose unexpected death has removed a 
promising worker in the field of Indian epigraphy, took oy 
». othe vowel of the first syllable as a damaged 6, and read: ~ 
aes rutasa, Which he interpreted as meaning “of the 

nt a lady belonging to the Kautsa gétra”. To that, 
» «however, there is, even apart from the point that the 
» reading is distinctly Kiviputesa, the following substantial 
objection. 

Tt is the case that there are various words in which 
fs, and the eich which resulta from ¢+ 4 become 4s, 
and sometimes s with lengthening of a preceding short 
Xowel; eg., ussagga = ulsarga, useukka or ussurika = 
Melichhedka, 1 vasantisove = vasantdtsava, sisdet = sdch- 
chNvasea: see Pischel, Grammatik der Prikrit-Sprachen, 
$3274. But that change takes place only in compounds, 
when ¢ is the final letter of a syllable. That is not the 
case in, Aautsa. And from the feminine Aalst wel, 
could only have, with the usual change of ts to chchh 
(op. cit., §327), Kochehhi, which in the Bésnagar inscription 
would have been written AMochhi. This is, in fact, the 
established corruption: we have it in the instrumental, 
written Kochhiye, in the Mathura inscription of the year 
TOs word: senda, uaronkn, ‘free from customs’, comes from the 
Kalpasitra, ed. Jacobi, § 102. Tho samé passage gives aloo ubbatw = 
wikera, ‘free from taxes’, This is worth noting in connexion with 
ke = tithalibea, ‘free from the bali’, in the Rummindéi inscription: 
see tlits Journal, 1909. 467, 760. 
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72 (EI, 2. 199, No. 2), and in the metronymie, written 
Kochhi puta, in the Kuda inscription No. 20 (ASWI, 4. 87). 

Dr. Bloch would seem to have been misled by a belief, not 
confined to him, that in a metronymie formed with putra 
the first member must be necessarily the feminine form of 
the name of a yitra, But that is not the case, It is sufficient 
to cite the well-known metronymie of king Ajataéatru; 
namely, Védéhiputta = Vaidéhiputra, “son of a lady of 
the Vaidéha (Vidéha) people”, or “son of a daughter of 
a king of the Vaidéha people": eg., Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta, this Journal, 1875. 49- Vinayapitaka, Chullavagen, 
11.1.8. But we can also point to other such metronymics 


‘in which the first component is probably not the name 


of a gotra: for instance, one of the Pabhosa inseriptions 


gives us Tévaniputra and Vaihidariputra (EI, 2, 243)? as 


regards the first of these‘ terms, there was, Indeed, an 
ancient teacher named Traivani: but the name Traivana, 
fem, “ni, seems, according to the Gana and comments under 
Panini, 4. 1.112, to be derived from Trivana as a substitute 
for Trivéni, a well-known name of a place, 

The Késtputasa of our text stands quite naturally and 
regularly for Kagiputrasa. And king Bhigabhadra is 
described as “son of a lady of the people of Kadi, Kadi 
(Benares)”, or as “son of a daughter of a king of Kasi”. 

J. F. Fier, 


A Seconp Nore on tHe Rupwara Epicr 

In this Journal for 1909, pp, 728-30, 1 proposed to 
take the word pokama of the Rapnath edict (for which 
the Sahasrim version reads palakama) in the senge of 
the Buddhistie term pubbajja, This is, however, hardly 
admissible; for, as stated by Dr, Fleet in his recent 
article on “The Last Words of Adéka” (p. 992 abave), 
the sixth and tenth rock-edicts distinctly employ the 
word parikrame as a synonym of appamada, ‘diligence,’ 
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In this way my suggested explanations of vivdasayeati, 
vyutha, and sata-vivdsa, lose their main support, and 
the view that the figures 256 mark the number of 
years elapsed since Buddha's renunciation falls to the 
ground. While thus confessing to have gone astray, 
I would like to submit a few additional remarks on 
the ambiguous word aafa at the end of the Ripnath 
edict, and on the meaning of chhavachhere at the 
beginning of it. 

In my previous note, I proposed to take satu = Pali 
mahdsatia, or bodiisatta, Dr. Fleet (loc, cit., p. 1007) 
explains it as standing for eamfta = dante, ‘ tranquil.’ 


© It must be granted that this rendering is equally possible. 


Dr. Fleet would find this very form same = santa in 


a@ passage of the eighth rock-edict, where he takes the 


words samto ayaya earibodhim: of the Girnir version 
3o be a quotation from some verse (loc. cit., p. 1008). 
But the Kalsi text reads santa nifthamitht samibodhe, 
which is not metrical; the Dhauli version omits sa7ite 
altogether; and—last not least—none of the different 
Noaee exhibits after the supposed quotation the particle 
ati, which is elsewhere used for marking the end of 

‘quotation. Consequently, sarifo has to be explained 
a quite simply as the Prakrit form of the present 
participle san, and has to be construed with the preceding 
nominatives, 

The preamble of the Ripnath edict was originally : 
translated by Biihler as follows (/nd. Amnt., vol. vi, 
p- 156):—"The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus: 
(Jt is) more than thirty-two years and a half that 
I am a hearer (of the law), and I did not exert myself 
gia But it is a year and more that I have 
ntered the community (of ascetics), and that I have 
carted myself strenuously.” Professor Oldenberg showed 
that, instead of “thirty-two years and a half”, the original 
has actually “two years and a half”, M. Senart’s 
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translation (Ind. Ant., vol. xx, p. 165) runs :—“ Thus saith 
the (king) dear unto the Dévas:—During two years and 
a half was I an updsoke (Buddhist layman), and did 
not display great zeal. A year has passed since I visited 
the @arhgha (the monastic community), and I displayed 
- great@eal.” Biihler’s revised text of the sume edict 
- (Ind. Ynt., vol. xxii, p. 299) introduced a fresh com- 
plicatich He believed to recognize in the Sahasram 
version the form sadvachhale, and this reading seemed 
to support the form chhavachkhare, ‘six years,’ of the 
Ritpnaith edict, which he. had previously corrected to 

savmachhwre, ‘a year. Mr. Rice's discovery of the 
- Mysore versions brought two further variants: the 
msertion of the three words husarh eka savachharari 
after pakamle, and the use of saivachhare instead of 
chhavachhare, Naturally enough, Biihler considered the — 
former to be an equivalent of the latter and translated 
now (fp, Ind, vol. iii, p. 140):—“ The Beloved of the 
gods issues (these) commands:—More than two years 
and a half (have elapsed), since I (became) a lay-hearer ; 
but, indeed, I did not exert myself strenuously. One 
period of six years,—but, indeed, more than a period , of 
six years, (has elapsed), since I have entered the com: 
munity of the ascetics (and) have strenuously exerted 
myself.” Dr, Fleet has quite appropriately objected to 
the translation of ekam savachharam by ‘one period of 
_ six years’, and has translated “one year, but, indeed, 
a period of six years and somewhat more” (above, 1909, 

p. 1001). 

To all the above renderings, besides the very first one, 
the following points may be raised in objection :— 

(1) In the Aéoka inscriptions the particle tu is in. 
variably the second word of a fresh sentence, Henco 
the two words ekam savachharam, before which Bihler 
introduced a full stop, may rather be expected to basis 
part of the preceding sentence. 


> 
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(2) As ehom sovachharan ‘oon reasonably be made 
to mean anything but ‘one year’, those who continue 
to translate the word sumvrechhare of the next sentence 
by ‘six years’ are forced to assume that Aéoka pro- 
pounded a riddle to future generations, by employing in 

second case the word vafsaru instead of samwttleora, 
and using the compound shadvatsera in the sense of — 
shatsamivateara, though its Prakrit form is identical with 
that of the preceding scamivatsearn. 

(3) Biihler’s first, translation correctly renders the word 
swum, In the second sentence of the inseription, by ‘I am’. 
In all subsequent translations it has been tacitly changed 





‘into ‘I was' or ‘I became’. If we adhere to the literal 


translation of swmi, it follows that the 24 years of Asoka’s 
upisakatvem. do not preeede the second period, but inelude 
it. This point was already recognized by M. Senart in 
1892 (Journal Aswtique, sér, 8, vol. xix, p. 451). 

Thus I would now translate the opening part of the 
Rapnith edict as follows :— 

“ Devinathpiya speaks as follows :—More than two and 
a half years (have passed) since I am a lay-hearer. But 
[the Mysore edicts insert: I had] not exerted myself 
strongly [the Mysore edicts add: for one year], But 
more than a year (has passed) since I have joined the 
clergy and exerted myself strongly." 

This would imply a period of somewhat more than 
21 years, to be subdivided into one year with, no doubt, 
a little more, followed by one year with the balance of 
the whole period. 

But. there still remain two difficulties: the reading 
chhavachhare at Ripnath, and the supposed sadvackhale 


at‘Sahasrim. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Thomas 


(Ind. Ant., vol. xxxvii, p, 24) in considering the former 
a clerical mistake for savachhare, But I would explain 
its origin differently : the engraver may have at first left 

suas. 1810, 10 
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out the two symbols sava; he found? out this omission 
after engraving the chia and added va after it, intending 
to correct the preceding chia into sa, but forgot to 
make the required alteration. Regarding sadvachhale, 
it will be best to wait for a mechanical copy of the 
-Sahasriam rock: I see no trace of the d of the supposed 
dea on the published plate (Jind. Ant., vol. xxii, p. 299), 
though Professor Biihler found a basis for it in the 
estampage supplied to him with the impression from 


which that plate was made. 
E. Hvunrzscu. 
Haim (BAALE). 





REMARKS ON THE ALOVE NOTE 

On the points that the Dhanli text, in its version of 
the santo aydya samibodhim:. of the Girnar text, omits the 
word samto, or at any rate appears to do so, and that 
the Kalsi text presents, instead of wydya, a word which 
gives one syllable too many for the metre, I have aiready 
made my observations in this Journal, 1909, 1008, note 2. 
I would only repeat that the word savito, in the sense 
of san in apposition with abhisito = abhishiktah, is not 
found in any of the other passages, fifteen in number 
without reckoning duplicates, in which it might have been 
used, and add that such use of it would be unnecessary 
and, in fact, bad. The absence of an iti after sambadhin 
to mark the three words as a quotation, or rather, in 
this case, to state a fact as a reason for what follows, 
does not appear to me to be of any importance: various 
instances could be cited from the edicts, in which the 
gdverb stands in some of the texts, to fulfil several 
purposes, but was omitted from other recensions of the 
same passages, The want of an iti here is well supplied 
by the téna,‘ therefore‘, which follows the three words. 
Moreover, if those words are not a quotation and from 
a verse, why does the verb ayaya stand before its 
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accusative ?: in the preceding clause, fiaydasu occupies 
the usual position for prose, after the accusative which is 
governed by it. 

The Mysore texts introduce also a third variant in the 
opening sentences of the Last Edict: they omit swum, 
‘Tam’, after upisake. It is this omission, coupled with 
their use of Awsam, ‘I was’, in the next clause, which 
has led me to follow M. Senart and practically Professor 
Biihler, and to regard swmi as the historical present; as 
indeed, did Professor Hultzsch himself in his previous 
note on this record. 

The word fu, ‘but’, may introduce a subordinate clause 
, of a sentence, quite as much as an entirely new sentence. 
On the other hand, in support of what Professor Hultzsch 
_ argues, it may be remarked that m én sevachharan we 
ean find an accusative (of the duration of time) quite as 
well as a nominative, if not, indeed, better. 

But the important point is this. Can we get rid of 
the dv which gives us sedvachhale in Sir A. Cunningham's 
lithograph of the Sahasrim text, and was found~-by 
Professor Biihler in the impressions used by him in 1893? 
As long as that reading remains, we can only take the 
chhavachhare of the Ripnath text in its straightforward 
meaning of ‘six years’, and treat the Brahmagiri text 
on that understanding. In support of the possibility of 
amending it, we may observe that the supposed dv stands 
in such a position that the v is on the line of the writing, 
instead of lying below it in the place which it would 
oceupy better as a subjoined letter. 

To dispose of that detail either way, we must await 
fresh impressions of the Sahasrim text; or better still, 
if we should ever be so fortunate, the discovery of yet 
another recension of the record. Meanwhile I may 
say this. If the Sahasrim reading can be reduced to 
savachhale, then there will probably be no reason to 
decline to follow Professor Hultzsch, and to take the 
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chhavachhare of the Riipnath text asa clerical mistake 
for savachhare, made in the circumstances suggested by 
him. In that event, we would accept all that results; 
altering our rendering of the passage in the Mysore texts 
to mateh. 

To this, as I have previously remarked (this Journal, 
1908, 819, note), there is no chronological objection. The 
position would simply be changed as follows, Ins 
of Asoka becoming a formal convert to Buddhism, pee 
assuming the status of an Upisaka about half-way through 
the 30th year after his anointment to the sovereignty, 
he did that about half-way through the 35th year. He 
abdicated, and passed into the religious life soon after 
the end of the 37th year (as already laid out in this 
Journal, 1909, 28). And his dying speech was delivered 
some eighteen months after that, in (as already laid ont) 
the course of the year 256 expired after the death of 
Buddha. But, as I have mdicated, this rearrangement 
of details is only hypothetical at present. 

lf, on the other hand, this record does contain anything 
so ambiguous as to amount to a riddle, it is by no means 
unique in that respect amongst early Indian inseriptions: 
and we may attribute the feature, not to any intention 
on the part of Asoka, but to clumsy drafting by those who 
reduced his words to writing, coupled with a generally 
prevailing great laxity in the matter of orthography. 
The record is, indeed, in any case enigmatical, It says 
that Agoka beeame an Updsaka, joined a Sathgha, dis- 
played application or diligence, and established the falsity 
of gos who had previously been held to be true gods. 
But it does not tell us who those gods were; nor even 
the nature of the Sarhgha which Asoka joined: and the 
Jains had a Sathgha and Upasakas, just as the Buddhists 
had. It leaves us entirely dependent on other clues. For 
the knowledge that it was the Buddhist Sargha that 
Agéika joined, we have to turn to the Bhabra edict: and 
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even from that record we learn the fact, not so much from 
its mention of Agodka’s respect and favour for “Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sathgha”,— so far, the record might 
be Jain quite as much os Buddhist, since “ Buddha” was 
an appellation or epithet of Mahavira as well as of 
Gautama,—as from its mention of certain texts which 
are identified as Buddhist texts. In the Last Edict, 
however, there is absolutely nothing to disclose any 
sectarian nature, except the statement at the end, dating 
it, somewhat obscurely, 256 years after the death of the 
founder of Buddhism. 
J, FE. FLEET. 


THE Kebapt Rasas Or IKKERI aND BEDNUE 

In 1908 was published at Mysore, in the Vira-4aiva- 
prantha-prakasika Series, the Vire-saive-dharma-Aromani 
of Shadakshari Mantri. This worthy was a minister of 
Basavappa Nayaka, the Raja of Bednir, and has prefixed 
to his book a metrical pedigree of his patron's family. 
As this account in some respects differs from the details 
given by Mr. Sewell in his List of Antiquities, Madris, 
vol. ii, p. 177, it may be worth while to summarize it here. 

Shadakshari mentions two sons of the elder Sankanna, 
Rama-raja and Venkata, as having reigned successively ; 
Mr. Sewell does not appear to know of the former. 
Shadakshari gives the name of Venkata’s grandson and 
successor as Vira-bhadra; in Mr. Sewell’s list he is 
Bhadrappa, which is really his father’s name. According 
to Shadakshari, the younger Sankanna had a aon 
Siddappa, whose son Sivappa succeeded Vira-bhadra ; 
in Mr, Sewell's list Sivappa is the brother of Siddappa. 
Shadakshari states that Sivappa was succeeded by his 
younger brother Verikata, who is omitted in Mr, Sewell's 
‘pedigree. Shadakshari gives the name of Soma-Sekhara’s 
eonsort as Channamaimbi, Mr. Sewell as Dodda Chinna- 
miji. The son of this pair was Praudha-éri-Basava, who, 
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according to Mr. Sewell, was adopted by them; but 
Shadakshari explicitly calls him the tan@ja of the queen. 
The whole pedigree as given by Shadakshari is accordingly 
as follows :— 


Chandappa 
Sadasiva 
= can a A | 
Dodds Saikoaonn Chikka Sahkanna 
i | Siddappa 
Rima-rija Venkata 
ne | | 
nee Sivappa Venkata 
Vira-bhadra ‘ieee 
Bhaidlra Somui-sek har 
Pranudha-éri-Basava 
ip non *) 
| 
Soma-sekhara Vira-bhodra 


Basavapp 

(patron of Shadakshaari 

The additional information derivable from this list is 

of some interest. A considerable amount of historical 

literature exists in Mysore which is hardly known in 

Europe, and it is much to be desired that a critical scholar 

like Mr, Narasimhachar should publish a digest of it in 
English or Kannada, 

L. D. Barnett, 


NorTes ON THE DyNaAsTIeEs OF BENGAL AND NEPAL 
I. The chronology and names of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal are still far from being definitely settled? A small 
fact may be gathered from the ecolophon of the M8. 
Or. 6902 in the British Museum, a beautiful copy of 
1 Some additional information from Tibetan sources has been recently 
collected by Mahimahopidhyiya Satiéchandra Vidyabhishans in 
Appendix B of his History of the Medieval School of Indian Logic. 


Reference may also be made to an article by Mr. V. Smith in Ind, Ant,, 
1000, 233 ff. 
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the Ashtu-sihesrita Prapiapairamita. The words m 
question are as follows :—poramesvaraparamabhattaraka- 
peramascugatamaharajadhirajasrimadgopaladevapravar- 
dhamadnakalyinavijayara yetyad samvat 15 asmine [sic] 
dine 4 srimadmbramasiladevavihare likhiteya[in] bhege- 
watt, Now this volume very closely resembles the MS. 
Or. 3346, especially in its colophon. The latter was 
written in the reign of Vigraha-pala, whom Mr. Bendall 
with great probability identifies with the seeond king of 
that name. Accordingly we may conclude that the king 
mentioned in MS. Or. 6902 is Vigraha-paila’s immediate 
predecessor, Gopala IT. 

IL. The MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 6905 is a calligraphic copy 
of the Paticha-rakshai, which, according to its colophon, 
was written at the Mani-saiigha Vihira of Khatmandu by 
the Vajracharya Jinachandra in the Nepal Samvat 624 
(ap. 1504), It was a gift of a certain Jivaraja Simha, 
and its colophon, with barbarous grammar, informs us that 
it was written under the joint reign of Jayaratna Malla and 


Yaksha Malla ;— rajadhirdjaparumesvaraparamabhatta- 


rakeu  4riéripayoratnamalladevasya érisrijakshendra- 
nuclladevasya ripe. : 
1 I. D. BARNETT. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES 
Il, ui wien tHe AccusArIive, 

There are a few cases in which bid appears to govern 
the accusative, and which are perhaps worthy of a little 
consideration. The St, Petersburg Dictionary’ cites, 
besides some passages from the Epic, three distinct cases 
of its use in Vedic texts, to which no addition appears to 
have been made elsewhere.* 

iy, 418, 

5 Eohalingk = Dictionary and Monier-Williams’ Dictionary add nothing. 
The occurrence of ka with accusative is specifically denied by Delbrick, 
Syne. Forsch., v, and no example is cited by Gaedicke, Der Accuanter tm 
Veda, or by Speijer, Vedieche und Sanskrit Syntar. 
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In the Aitareya Brahman, i, 13, oceurs: yo vai 
bhavati yok gresthatim agnute sa bilbisew, bhoevati, which 
is rendered “der gerith (leicht) in Verfehlunge"; in the 
Toittirtya Brahmeana, i, 7,7, 4, there is: Prthir Vainyo 
‘bhyasecyata | sa raistram nabhavat | sa etani parthainy 
apasyat | tiny ajwhet | fair vai sa rastram abhovat | yat 
parthani juhoti rastram eva bhavati | Birhaspatyam par- 
vesam uttamam bhavaty | ete.; in the Toittiriya Samhita 
there occur several passages of the type, ii, 4, 3, 1: te 
(the gods and Asuras) 'manyante | yatardin vi iyam (the 
Gayatri) upavertsyat. to wlam bhevisyontiti| So also 
ibid., vi, 1,3, 1; 6; 2, 7, 1, which are held to give the 
sense “ Gliick haben”. Further, in a considerable number 
of cases from the Epic and Kavya,' bid with an accusative 
of an abstract noun forms a periphrastic perfect. 

The examples are of interest, but not conclusive. Those 
of the periphrastic perfect we can safely discard, for not 
one can be cited from the Vedic literature. The form was 
originally made with the perfect (cabarn, eakre) of the 
root /tr, and daa appears merely very sporadically in 
the later texts of the Vedic literature? when no doubt the 
precise sense of the compound had ceased to be felt, just 
as by Painini's time* the real origin of the second future 
had been forgotten. 

The examples with adam bhavigyanti or bhavisyati are 
surely cases of the simple nominative. He will, or they 
will, become all this, i.e. will have the highest place, Mere 
good fortune is not in point; the question at stake is 

' Ch Bohthogk, Dictionary, iv, 272; Holtzmann, (frammeatisches aya 
dem Mahdbhdrata, pp. 46, 47. 

' See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar®, § 1073. The example from the 


Aitereya Brdhmoana, vii, 17, occurs in the later portion of that work, 
and, even assuming that it ia genuine, no conclusion can be drawn ps to 
the lateness of the Aifareyz us a whole. Moreover, a sporadic case ig io 
good proof of date, o3 the linguistic possibility of such » case jg always 
present; cf. Whitney, JAOS., xi, p. exlvii; Liehich, Panini, pp. 80, Si. 

4 Bee Whitney, AJP., xiv, 154; Bohtlingk, Sicha, Ber, 1893, pp. 7-0; 
ffurnpijihanmned?, pp. LB seq. 
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existence, and literally the phrase means that the one side 
or other will be reality, the world. This is, I think, 
preferable to Delbriick’s suggestion,’ that the w<am is 
adverbial, “der wird hier—in dieser Welt—gedeihen,” 
though, of course, this view is quite possible, and idam 
is sometimes adverbial * in the Brihmanas and Upanisads. 
On the other hand, it can often be taken as meaning 
“this universe”, e.g, in Aifareya Aranyaka, ii, 4,1: atma 
wit idam eka evagra asit, where “the Atman was formerly 
alone, composing the universe”, is good sense, thongh the 
transition to the adverbial use is easy. 

If adam is a nominative, we may compare Tindyer 
Mahdbraihmana, xx, 14,2: Prajdépatir vi idam cha Gait | 
taaya vag eva svam dsit | vig dvitiya | sa avksatemam 
eva vicam vierji iyom va idam servam wibheaventy 
exyatit: | Here idem is again doubtful, but svom 1 
clearly a nominative neuter, and idam sarvam seems 
to be a nominative; indeed, the St. Petershury Dictionary? 
appears to take it as such. Lévi's version,’ “se trams- 
formant en toute chose,” is ambiguous. In Aifereyo 
Aranyake, v, 1, 1, in Mantras we have: 

mona ivaipirvam vaayur iva Hokabhir bhiydsam | and 

ahar iva svam ratrir iva priyo bhiyisam | 
But in these cases attraction of the predicate to the object 
of comparison is an adequate explanation. 

Sa kilbisam bheavati now presents fewer difficulties, and 
it is fair to accept Delbriick's suggestion that /illnsayy 
is a nominative, “he becomes a reproach.” Compare e.g. 
Iliad, xvi, 498: col yap ¢ym . . xatndern xai dverbos, 
while ee O.7., 1494, makes Oidipous call his 
daughters voir’ dveidn, or Fliad, iv, 285: ov yap et 

i 

4 Bre C bradiongoes Samhita, ti, 4, 8 ; cl. Titvatya Madi 


éniimana, xx, 14, 5. « 
ay, 3 4 fa doctriae lu sacrifice, p. 2. 


si ieee ce ROI it seems. Cf. cases in Latin 
like Corioli oppidum captum, Livy, ii, 35, 4. 
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Wevitoot! warnp Zevy eaves’ dperyos, Another possibility, 
but for the presence of the other examples, # or fa idam 
fhamsyati or bhavisyanti, would be to find here the 
adverbial sa seen in sa yadi of the Satapatha Brahmana 
and elsewhere? but the usage, though it goes to examples 
as strange as Satapatha Bréjomeaqe, i, 6, 3,3; sa yut soma- 
painam (head) dea tata hapiijalah samabhaval, seems 
yet not to be found thus except with yet, yadi, ya, yavat, 
and similar expressions.* This is natural, for the history 
of the case 1s simply that of an anacoluthon: the sentence 
begins with the logical subject, but in the course of its 
development the whole form is changed, and the «a 
remains in the air, with the result that in some cases 
sa yodi becomes a mere meaningless phrase. 

There remains «0 réstram nabhavat, followed by tair 
wet 4a ristram abhavat, and nistram eva bheaveti. [have 
little doubt that in the absence of the context the last 
sentence would be taken by any scholar as * the kingdom 
becomes (his)”, nor do I think that even in the context 
this is wrong. Ahaveti oceurs twice in the remainder 
of the section in its normal sense and construction, and 
there 1s no need to doubt the sense. But the two 
remaining sentences can only be explained by assuming 
a slight textual corruption. I would read in the second aa 
ristram abhavat, an easy and no doubt an old error, and 


' ‘There seems no need to alter the accent as suggested by Aristarchos’ 
reading. ‘The word is concrete here and not abstract (ef. Lead, ad loc., 
with Monro, Homeric Grammar®, p, 105). So in Miod, iv, 242. we have 
fAeyyen, “ye reproaches"! And of, Safapatha Ardhmana, iii, 1, 3, 7: 
iru oi pervech, “the man ia a wound”; Wackernigel, A /tindische 
Grammatik, ti, 1, p. 5. 

* Delbriick, Syat. Forech., v, 215, 216, stated that the use could only 
be found in the Safapatha Brahman, from which instances were cited 
by the 5%, Petersburg Dictionary, Caland, UVoher tas rituelle @atrn dee 
Baudhdyane, p. 46, adds examples from that Srauta Sitra, and reiterates 
Delbriick’s assertion. But see my Aifareya Arunyaka, p. 246, and for 
a similar development in Eurly English, Kellner, English Siutax, 
pp. 68 seq. , 

4 Bee a list in the St. Petershury Dictionary, vii, 452, 


— 


to 
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then take the verb as dhhavati. Then all is in order, 
and d@bhavati naturally governs an accusative, as in 
Raweda, x, 153, 3: ad visudt Akiva adbhavak, and in prose 
Aitareya Arawyake, ii, 3, 7: athe kena riipenemam 
lokam a@bhavati 3 a. The accusative has the sense 
necessary through the preposition as Gaedicke’ has 
sensibly pointed out, and the same sense is usually given 
by abhisembhaveati, as in the passage immediately pre- 
ceeding the last citation from the Aifareya, and often in 
the Brihmana style= 

Whether the construction with the accusative has any 
real existence is doubtful. The instance, Mairiyant 
Upanisud, vi, 10, referred to by Hopkins,’ ts one of the 
aceusatives of specification, indriyarthin pancn sidan 
hhavanti, and even if correct—which I do not believe, 
for we know that the text of the Upanisads is often 
wrong4—is no parallel to the construction assumed in the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary. Hopkins’ ignores the two 
Epic examples (one a v.L) given by the Dictionary, but 
cites bhamir bhavati bhamidam, Mbh., xv, 62, 30, but 


this is from the psendo-epic, and stands on the same 


footing of honour as drsyeate ‘drgyate capa, ibid., xin, 14, 
160, though that has the dignity of a Varttika® to conceal 
its demerits, Such an accusative is merely bad Sanskrit 
and of no syntactical value, any more than the extra- 
ordinary productions of later Sanskrit, like the Pavica- 
dandachattraprabandha.’ 

1 Der deensatic im Veda, p. 4. 

* & Potersburg Dictiowsry, ¥, 348. 

5 Greek Epic of India, p. 473; of. JAOS., xxvill, 286, 

‘Ch my Saikhdyana Aranyoka, p. xiv, and the absurd npanigasastdles 
in Aitareyo Aranyaka, ii, 2,3; Max Miller, SBE, i, p. lexxii. 

* Op. cit., p. 204. | : 

"On Panini, vi, 4, 74, see Anfrecht, JRAS., 1906, p. 902. The Epic 
passage remains, so far os I know, the earliest certain example in 
Sanskrit. The passages from the Vedinta referred to by Franke, 
ZDMG., xlviii, $4, are disposed of hy Thibant, ibid., 40. The Pali 
and Prakrit passages are all late, and some doubtful. 

7 Weber's ed., pp. 2 seq- 
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IL Toe Cospitionat.. 

The use of the conditional in Vedie presents some 
interesting traces of a tendency to develop a natural 
form of indirect speech, as compared with the clumsy 
expedient of repeating the form of the direct speech 
usual in Vedie and Sanskrit. It is well known that in 
Homer! the mdirect is expressed, not by the artificial 
present or future tenses of Attic syntax, but by the more 
natural pasts, and in the ease of the future by a periphrasis 
with éAAm, as in the Iliad, ot8é ta Hon 6 ob areicec Bax 
guedker. Now in the Vedie for this use we find a precise 
parallel in the use of the conditional, and the disappearance 
of the use is due to the same facts which prevented the 
growth of a regular system of indirect speech in Sanskrit. 

In RYV., ii, 30, 2, we have: yo Vrtrasya sincm atra- 
bharisyat pra tom janitri vidusa wieiien | The sense is 
doubtful? but the abherisyat is clearly a past of a 
bharieyati in the mouth or mind of the janitri. Ido not 
think that the example shows the proper and original 
sense of the conditional * as denoting that something was 
going to be done, It seems to me no more than a past 
form of bhwrigyati, This appears very clearly from 
Satapatha Brahmana, iii, 7,3, 1: ciram tan mene youl 
vieah paryadhisyata | The sense “ was going to” is quite 
impossible, and it is equally impossible to treat this as 
conditional, as does Whitney. The idea in Puriravas' 
mind was puridhdsyami: in the past that becomes par- 
yadiisyata by a natural analogy. Quite similar are 
Maitriyant Samhita, i, 8,1; 9,3: sa tad eva navindai 
Projdpatir yatrahogyat: Taittiriya Brahmeana, iii, 11,8, 7: 


' Monro, /fomeric (framenar ", p. 245. 

* Ludwig takes the mother as Indra’s mother; the ontural sense is 
Vrtra's mother. Ci. Oldenberg, Boveda, p. 211. 

* So Whitney, Sanatrit Grammar, p. 33; of. Delbrick, Syat. Forsch... 
¥, 365-7, Tf this theary of the origin of the conditional were correct, it 
would be very siroge that there should be such a Very limited use af 
the form in that sense, 
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sa wei tam navindad yasmar tim dakxsindm anesyat ; 
and the same principle—and not the conditional or “ was 
going to be" sense—explains Satapatha Brahmana, iii, 
7, 3, 1: ne ha wit elusma ayre pasaved coksamire yal 
annem abhavisyan; wi, 6, 2, 1: aa hese ‘tah pure 
faamd alam dsa yoe chriyoam adh@rayisyat ; in either case 
i future is before the mind of the subject of the main 
elause; the same principle explains ibid., iii, 7, 3, 12: 
ele elasmd didhriyanta yad haw abhavisyan. 

The transition in sense to a conditional proper is a 
natural one, and notoriously that use—of a past unreal 
condition—is the only abiding use of the conditional, 
But its real origin asa reflected future is neatly illustrated 
by the alternative form used in Moattriyant Somlitd, 
iv, 1, 9: te vai devds tam navindan yasmin yapiiasya 
kriiram markesyamahd' iti. In the face of that example 
the force of the conditional as a future thrown into the 
past can hardly be denied. Accordingly I do not regard 
the akerigyam of Aifareya Brabmana, vi, 33: satayum 
qim akarisyam sahosrayum purusam, as does Whitney, 
asa ease of “was going to”, but with Delbriick I prefer 
to take it as a conditional with suppressed protasis: the 
suppression is very natural, as the immediately preceding 
words make it plain, «pehi alaso "bhir yo me vdeam. 
avadhth, and in the Gopatha it is actually supplied 
(prigrahisyah). | 

There remains Safapathe Brahmana, iv, 4, 2, 3: tata 
evasya bhayam viydya kasmad hy abhesyat. That may 
be interpreted either as Jhesyami (a common use in 
questions*) thrown into the past, or as a conditional proper. 
In Chandogya Upanisnd, vi, 1, 3, ula tam aidesam 
apraksyah, Speijer* reads th, and renders “ Would 





i So emended by Whitney and Delbriick from drfyyimela of von 
Siero eae 
Delbriick, op. cit., pp. 200 seq. 

a De et aise syssee, 80, 
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that thou hadst asked the instruction", but I agree with 
Bohtlingk * in rejecting this rendering. 

The use of the conditional in the case of present unreal 
conditions is not primitive, but follows naturally from the 
use in past conditions, just as probably the use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in present unreal conditions in 
Latin is derived from the use in past conditions, which 
necessarily are unreal. In many cases the transition 1s 
very easy: if in Satapathe Brahmand, =, 5, 3, 15, ye 
evem navaksyo mirdha te vy apatisyat occurs, the sense 
“Tf thou hadst not spoken so, thy head would have 
fallen” passes by a natural development into “If thou 
wert not to speak so, thy head would fall”? and even in 
the Brihmana literature the Satepatha has the use; see 
vi, 7, 3, 9; viii, 3, 3, 7. In many passages of the later 
literature either sense will do quite well, eg. in the 
passage of the Sakuntala® kim nitbheavisyad A rtenes 
tamasion vibhetta tam cet sahasrakirano dhuri nakarisyat, 
the sense may be equally “ How could Aruna have become 
the destroyer of the darkness?" or “ How could Aruna 
now be?" 

The transfer of the use to the present leads naturally 
to confusion with the optative, as an expression of a 
possible condition, and the optative on its part becomes 
transferred to the unreal condition, a function which it 
has not in the Vedie language, so that instances * like 
Mobh., viii, 70, 27, bhrataram jyestham adya yadi hanyah 
kim uttaram akerisyah* or vii, 72, 71, yody evam aham 


1 ZDMG., xli, 187. 

" Indeed, Whitney, op. cit., p. 430, cites the passage in this sense from 
the (fopatha Briimana. 

® Cited by Whitney, loc. cit. 

“CE Holtemann, Granmmatisches avs dem Mahdhhdrata, pp. $6, 37; 
Bohtlingk, ADMG., xli, 157. 

* Ch Mano, vii, 2) (Bohtlingk, Siiche, Ber., 1890, p, 250), yadi na 

granayed ridjd dandap danlyesr afandritad sie matayom ond pabeyrn 
taobalits iaeratferdh (eo Medhitithi and Govindarija, with the v.L 
invthimeyuh), where the condition is possible. 
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ajyidsyam asaktan raksane mama putrasye Pandu- 
panedlin maya qupto bheavet, which are present and past 
conditions respectively, are found, and the conditional can 
alternate with a decidedly future form, as in v, 48, 55, 
yoda dragtd...tada yuddham Dhartarastro “nvatapeyat. 

Holtzmann cites also two strange examples from the 
Mahabharata where an aorist replaces a conditional, viz., 
vill, 65, 5, idam yadi Duaitavane ‘py acaksah-vayam 
latch praptakdlam . . . wpeisyame, and xiii, 1, 12, aha 
semare gamiteh satrubhil. Ieayam abhavisyam yaad 
pura met team evam sudukkhiriam adraksam. Neither 
case seems to me very probable: in the latter colrakeyam 
presents itself as irresistible, for the error to adrukgam 
was inevitable,’ and then a facile conjecture would bring 
adrakeam, In the former case, acoksyah is paleographically 
very easy: it is true that the form ecaksyati is not found 
and is irregular, but raksye oceurs in Aamayena, 1, 61,19; 
reksyami in Brhatkathimatjeri, ii, 2, 2,241; theyats in 
Ramayana, iv, 40, 39, and ef. didhakeyam, ibid., it, 68, 
272 and I have little hesitation in reading acakgyah. It 
is true that past tenses (imperfect and pluperfect) have 
a marked force in similar conditional sentences in Latin, 
but the evidence in Vedic or Sanskrit is inadequate to 


support such a usage in them. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE TERM “ BHAGAVAT”. 
The word “Bhagavat” is the principal name applied 
by Bhigavatas to the Supreme Deity. It is by origin an 
epithet, and has a number of allied meanings. Monier- 
Williams’ Dictionary gives the following: “ possessing 
fortune, fortunate, prosperous, happy ; glorious, illustrious, 
divine, adorable, venerable ; holy.” 


| See references in my Adwareya Arayyaka, pp. 245, 246. 
= Seo Michelson, JAOS., xxv, 135, 142. 
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As a name of the Deity the question arises whether 
it should be treated as a proper name, and not translated, 
or whether it should be treated as an adjective, and 
translated. Most writers on the subject follow the latter 
alternative. Thus, in their translations of the Bhagavad 
Gita, Cockburn Thompson uses “The Holy One", Telang 
“The Deity”, Barnett “The Lord”, and Garbe “ Der 
Erhabene”. Only Govindacarya employs “ Sri Bhagavan”. 

All native writers use the word with an underlying 
conseiousness of a meaning contamed in it. I think, 
therefore, that those who translate follow the right course, 
The question accordingly arises as to what is the best 
translation. We should consider, not what is m our 
opinion the true meaning of the word, but what the 
word, as epithet, connotes to a Bhagavata—not what 
it ought to mean to him, but what it does mean to him. 
Now the meanings fall into two groups. These deal with 
it, respectively, as qualifying the Deity either subjectively 
or objectively. If He is qualified subjectively, then the 
word must mean “ Blissful", “ Holy”, or something of that 
kind. If He is qualified objectively, then it must mean 
“He Who is blessed by others", or “He Whom others 
consider as Holy", and so on. I think that Indian ideas 
all follow this latter interpretation, and therefore, in 
dealing with the Bhagavatas, after much consideration 
and much vacillation, I have taken to using “ THE 
ADORABLE” as the equivalent of “Bhagavat”. The 
reason for my adopting this translation is that the word 
is etymologically connected with bhakta and bhakti, and 
that Bhagavatas are aware of this and lay stress upon 
it. For numerous examples from Bhigavata Sanskrit 
literature see the Sabdakalpadruma s.v. Bhagavadbhakta, 
That the root idea of the word “ Bhagavat" is “Some one 
to be adored " is borne out by that work and also by the 
Vaecaspatya, both of which, after quoting the verse 
aigearasya, ete. reproduced below, give as the equivalent 


= 
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or sum of all the meanings catalogued pijyeh., Snmilarly, 
in the 45th chapter of the Dévi-pwrape (quoted in the 
Viieaspatya), Dévi is called Bhagavati because— 

eyaté ya suraih sarvath tdi cat ‘vo bhapeté yatah 
dhdtur bhajé ‘ti stveayam, “ Bhagavaty” éva sat smrta. 

A full account of what the word “ Bhagavat ” means 

to a Bhagavata will be found in the Visuw Purnia (VI, 
vy, G9 ff). Most of the text is printed in the notes to 
Wilson's translation, and it is curious that attention has 
not been more directed to this important passage. The 
essential part, quoted by all Bhigavatas, is— 

(STOLE SOLTREL POLYOL diarmasya yasasinh sriyak, 
jhana-vairdgyayas cai ‘va saqnari “bhaga” iti igana. 


This is based on an absurd comparison of bhaga with 
hie-ga, but it is valuable as expressing what a Bhagavata 
thought the name implied, In the 71st verse it is said 
that the word “ Bhagavat” is used in worship (pijayam 
“ Bhagavae" chubdah kriyaté hy aupacarikah). In the 
Tith verse it is specially said to be “the general 
denomination of an adorable object" (pajyupaddrthokte- 
paribhdgisamanvitah), “used in a special signification 
with reference to the Supreme,” Le. as a proper name of 
the Supreme. Ratnagarbha’s commentary on this passage 
makes the meaning quite clear. 

For these reasons I do not think that any — 
signifying merely a condition, such as “ Blissful” o 
“ Happy ”, indicates correctly the idea felt by Shnesveed 
in spplying the word “ Bhagavat” to the Supreme. 
I think we must use some adjective implying worship, 
or adoration, due to be paid to Him, and hence, as at 
present advised, I think “ ADORABLE © is the most suitable 
word. If, however, a better one is suggested, I shall be 
ready to adopt it, ‘These remarks are put forth to invite 
criticism. The point is not unimportant, and it would be 
well if all scholars could agree upon the same translation. 

mas. 1910, 1 
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The word “ Bhagavat" is also employed in Buddhist Lg 
theology, but, as this lies outside the region of my studies, oe 
1 do not venture to make any suggestion in regard to its 
use in that religion. “Buddha” itself is also, of course, 
an adjective, but in Europe its use as a proper name is 
now so firmly established that it would be hopeless to | 
advocate its translation wherever it oceurs. But the ‘ 
general remarks made in regard to “ Bhagavat” apply 
with equal cogency to it. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

CAMBERLEY. 

November 11, 1400. 


THe Mopers Ispo-Aryvans PoLrreE IMPERATIVE. 


The origin of the so-called “ Polite Imperative” of 
Hindéstani and other cognate languages has never yet 
been definitely determined. It usually ends in iyé, as in 
méariyé, please to kill; but sometimes in Hindéstani, and 
almost always in the western languages, in jiyé, jé, or 
some similar termination commencing with a j, as in 
‘H. dijiyé, please to give; ha@jiyé, please to become, and 
soon. Lassen (/nst, pp. 3551) and Trumpp (Sindhi 
Grammar, p. 268) doubtfully attribute the forms to 
the Sanskrit Precative, and in this they are followed 
by Beames (CG, i, p. 111). Hoernle (6.6., p. 340) 
derives the iyé forms from the future, and the jiyé forms 
from the passive. There is no doubt that the latter is 
a possible phonetic equation. The Apabhrathéa Prakrit 1 
form of diyat® is dijjwi, from which we can at once , 
derive dijé or dijiyé. 

A suggestion made some time ago by Dr. Konow has 
given me a ¢lue which has led me to the conviction that 
Lassen's conjecture was right, and that both the iy# and 
the jiy? forms are derived from the Sanskrit Preeative. P 
A reference to p. 330 of Pischel’s Prokrit Grammar Jf 
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will give all the necessary materials for coming to a 
conclusion. 

The second person singular of the Sanskrit Precative 
ended in yds. Thus /fiyds, mayat thou be; déyas, mayst 
thou give; marydas, mayst thou kill. Im Apabhrathéa this 
yas assumed two forms. Sometimes it became jase and 
sometimes fa/i, so that we tind forms such as hopal 
(from bk@yds), mayst thou be; dejjahi, mayst thou give; 
and md@riahi, mayst thou kill. From the first set are 
descended Hindostini forms such as hijiyé and dipiyé, 
while, from the second, we have forms such as mariyé. 

This explanation does not account for a few forms of 
common occurrence which are usually looked upon as 
polite imperatives with special idiomatic meanings. Such 
are Marathi m/unajé, that is to say, videlicet; piahijé, it 
is necessary; Gujarati joiyé, it is necessary; Hindostani 
chahiyé, it is necessary; and jdniyé in phrases such as 
yt janiye ki, how does one know that ? 

Here I think that Hoernle’s explanation gives the right 
clue. These are not imperatives or preeatives, but are 
simple present passives, the derivation of which offers no 
difficulty, while their modern forms happen by accident 
to coincide with those of the modern polite imperatives. 
These passives are common in Rajasthani, and in the 
Aryan languages of the Himalaya, in the ease of all 
transitive verbs. As passives :— 

mianajé means literally ‘it is said ”. 

pahijé and joiyé mean literally “ 1t 1s looked after". 

chahiyé means literally “it is desired"; and 

kya janiye ki means “ what is known that” or “how is 

it known that”? 
GrorGE A. GRIERSON. 


CAMIHERLEY. 
November 11, 1000, 
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INDONESIAN ALPHARETS 


On p. 113 of the Report of the Committee on the 
Organiantion of Oriental Studies am London (1909) 
I notice the statement that “the people of the Malay 
Archipelago invented nine different written characters 
before their general conversion to Mahomedanism ” 

This is a curious survival (or revival) of an exploded 
idea. Its original author, I believe, was John Crawfurd, 
who maintained it unswervingly, from the first of his 
works (History of the Indian Archipelago, 1820, vol. ii, 
pp. 75 seq.) to the last (Desrriptive Dictionary of the 
Tudian Islands, 1856, passim). In this respect he was 
like the Bourbons, he learned nothing and forgot nothing. 

As a matter of fact, the Indonesian alphabets are of 
Indian origin. Half an hour's study of Holle’s Tube! von 
Oud- en Nieww-Indiahe Alphahetten (1852) and Kern's 
commentary thereon (Kene Bijydrage tot de Palaeoyraphie 
oan Nederlandsch Indié, Bijdr. tot de Toel-, DLoand- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 4° Volgr., vi, 
p. 133 seq.) will suffice to convince anyone of the relation- 
ship of these scripts infer se and their common deseent 
from an early South Indian form of alphabet. 

C. O. BLAGDEN, 


ee i 


WuHo I5 THE AUTHOR OF THE DHVANIKARIKAS ?! 

The learned editors of the Kavyamala, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Durgiprasid and Mr. Kashinath Pandurang 
Parab, were the first to remark the distinction between the 
Dhveanikéra and the Vrttikira Anandavardhana, which 
was not carefully noted or was even forgotten by writers 
like Jayaratha, the commentator on Ruyyaka's Alambara- 
sarvasea (p. 119, Kavyamaldé edition of the Alambara- 
saervasen). Mammata and Abhinavagupta generally dis- 
tinguish carefully between the two. Dr, Jacobi of Bonn 
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has also taken up this important question in lus Intro- 
duction to the translation of the Dhvanyaloka (pp. 14-18), 
but he has not come to any conclusion as to who composed 
the Karikas, although he thinks he may place the author 
af these Karikas about 820 a.p., or more than a full 
generation after Udbhata Bhatta, the author of the 
Kavydlamkarerasdrasamgraha, who im ch. vi, 17 of the 
same work pronounced Rasa to be the soul of poetry 
(jaa agaretat aaraa wefan). The writer of 
this note thinks that the author can be traced, as may be 
seen from the following considerations. 

The Dhvanyaloka is otherwise called aes aaa 
eraraarc: (MS. FW) and aTaraira (MS. @), as can be 
seen from the variants given in the footnotes ol the 
Dhvanyaloka (p. 50, Kavyamals). Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum gives the additional title Zarate 
Now we know that the titles of commentaries end in 
aTais, Weld, WaT, zifaat, etc., and they are explained 
as Wrateaa waa cfa area:, wetaa or ward waa 
(or WaT) tfa Weta: or WaTy: or ztfvat, ete. This 1s 

* muite natural, since the commentaries are considered as 
mediums of help (or * Hilfsmittel" as the German scholars 
call these). Can we explain these titles similarly, then ? 

The third line in the penult. verse of the Divanyidloka 
rons thus: arenas fasrdterarfea fagurara wafae fia: | 
which helps us to explain AIST Ss and WTHTS as STS 
or tafe: wratrada See tf | But how shall we explain 

rx? 


We find the last verse thus :— 


The third-line of this verse, too, may solve the riddle, 
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which we find it does. We find that Anandavardhana 
expounds the truth about (or nature of) good poetry 
(WSiTsaAs) in order to make @gg4y rise (from obscurity) 
(lit. “to obtain rise” (from Sey) for Sahrdays), 
May not, then, 4EZaTSeTH mean “eommentary which 
illumines the poet @Wgzeq” (ic. his work, viz. the 
Dheonikaribas, which Anandavardhana reclaimed from 
death due to obseurity) ? 

Further, we tind that Abhinavagupta, the commentator 
on the Dhnanydloke, is also not negligent in mentioning the 
author of the Dhvunydlake. In his benedictory stanza— 


ange fraceytiacata F | 
aaa ataaecarea fanaa (a) 

Abhinavagupta in this beautiful verse, which defines 
poetry as Shakespeare does in his play A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (* The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
ete,), makes » bow to the poet WET y | alaaegea), who 
was the first to propagate, or publish, the novel (or 
marvellous) truth about poetry (=W4 gay weafa). 
The concluding verse about the Dheanydloke, quoted 
above, shows that this truth flashed on the minds of those 
whose minds were ripe by consideration of poetry before 
the Dhvenikira, but then it again disappeared (qerant- 

The word @€¢q in the title, as given by the valuable 
MS. 4, is very important, as it occurs not only in the 
title of Abhinavagupta’s commentary, which is called 
Weearalaerss, but also occurs in the title of Bhatta- 
niyaka'’s work Ardayadarpana, which Dr. Jacobi, on the 
authority of some MSS. perhaps, calls WezazuT in his 
Intreduction to his translation of the Dhuewn yitloka (p. 12). 
This work was shown to be a criticism on the Dhvanyaloka 


\ 
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in my paper on “ What is the Hrdayadarpaya !” (JRAS., 
April, 1909). Mahimabhatta in his Vyaktiviveka (ch. 1, 
v. 4) refers to this work of Bhattanayaka (W@geeuuT aa 
ui & TU a ia afa wafaaraaa), ic. he feels 
unable to criticize the Dhvanydloka properly, since he has 
not seen the aezaeum of Bhattanaiyaka. 

V. V. SOVANL 


InpkAHIM B. ADHAM 

In continuation of Mr. Beveridge’s note (JRAS., 1909, 
p. 751) my recent studies enable me to say that the subject 
of Colonel Hanna's picture, which had been erroneously 
interpreted as being “ Angels ministering unto Christ”, 
was quite a commonplace topic for the artists of the Indo- 
Persian or Mughal school, and was treated by them with 
considerable variation of detail, 

I have noticed the following instances -— 

BM. Add. 11,747, folio 20.—Tbrahim b, Adham is 
approached by four angels on foot bearing vessels of food, 
but there are no flying angels, and the discontented darvish 
is lacking. The scenery is among hills. The picture dates 
from the eighteenth century, and belonged to Sir Elijah 
Impey. The label is Tagwir Padshah Sultin Adham 
Nawab Muzajfar Jang. 

Johnson Collection, L.0., Bk. vi, No, 6—Here, too, the 
visiting angels are four in number. The darvish sits 
sulking at the mouth of a cave. 

Tbid., Bk. viv, No. 1—Five angels standing, two flying, 
and the darvish in the right-hand corner. 

Collection of C. Hercules Read, Keq—Several variants, 
some with the saint’s name appended. 

In all eases the traditional hkeness of Ibrahim is 
preserved, and any picture dealing with the legend can 
be instantly recognized, whether labelled or not. 

Vincent A. SMITH. 

Movember 1, 10". 
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VASUDEVA OF Panrxt IV, iii, 98 


In Part IV of JRAS. for 1909 (p, 1122) Dr. Grierson, 
referring to a previous note of Professor Kielhorn (Part II 
of JRAS. for 1908, pp. 502 ff), states the Professor's view 
to be “that Patafijali therefore implies that here the worl 
‘ Vasudéva "is merely an ordinary proper name, and is not 
the name of a god". This does not appear to me to be 
quite what Professor Kielhorn says. For his words are 
“the word indeed conveys an honorific sense, but would 
be equally applicable to a human being". Professor 
Kielhorn, here, does not deny its applicability to a divine 
being; but it must be confessed that the trend of his 
argument is towards making out Vasudéva to be an 
ordinary individual. For he says (Vasudéva) “is the 
proper name of an individual called Visudéva . . . 
In either case the word, ‘ tatrabhavatal;,’ by which 
‘sathjiaisha’ is followed, does not in the least sugoest 
that the personage denoted by the proper name is a divine 
being". Neither does it, I assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being; and this is plain from Dr. Kielhorn's 
own statement that the word is equally applicable to 
a human being. “Equally” with whom? It must he 
“equally “ with divine beings. And certainly the word 
“tatrabhavat” means “respected”, “revered”, * worshipful”, 
and may be applied to men as well as gods. And in the 
very passage in Pataiijali, with which Professor Kielhorn 
compares the Vasudéva passage, “tatrabhavatah ” is used 
of Prajaipati, who is called “Sarva”, ie. “all”. Prajapati 
can be “all” only in the sense that he is the material 
cause (SQTET#) of all that existe. This sense is assign 
to Patafijali’s words “ ag warofa: " by Kaiyata, 
Prajapati therefore is the creator, and to him is applied 
the epithet “ tatrabhavatah ”, Why not, then, may the 
Same expression be understood to imply that Vasudéva 
was a god or a divine being ? 
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I do agree with Professor Kielhorn in thinking that 
the correct reading is “tatrabhavatah", and not “tatra- 
bhagavatal", which I aceepted on a former occasion on 
the evidence of the Benares edition. But " tatrabhavat” 
is applicable equally to gods and men, Pataiijali himself 
having used it in the case of the god Prajapati. 

In all the passages, containing forms of the word 
“tatrabhavat " referred to by Professor Kielhorn, except 
three, the grammatical connexion gives the substantives 
which are qualified by the epithet “tatrabhavat”. In 
two of these three, the wording of both of which 1 
aa qaeaa:. the grammatical connexion does not bring 
out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the sense 
‘;: “This is the name of the worshipful.” Thus stated, 
the word “worshipful “ indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, i.e. 0 cod. In the passage under P. IV, u, 25, 
Prajapati is mentioned as equivalent to ka; but in 
connexion with another argument, and not with that 
which ends with “geal aaaaa:”. And this mention 
enables us to determine in the manner indicated above 
who it is that is meant by the epithet * worshipful ” 
not followed by any substantive. If the general epithet 
“ worshipful ” thus indicates 4 vod in this passage, there 
is every reason for understanding that that expression 
indicates a god in the Vasudeva passage (1V, iii, 98). 

Vasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the 
whole literature in which they are so associated Vasudéva 
is the name of a divine being. And the traditional inter- 
pretation of Patafjalis passage is that by“ tatrabhavatah ” 
js meant such a being. The instanee from the Kaéika, 
which I found out for myself when Professor Kielhorn's 
note first appeared, has already been given by Dr, Grierson. 
Kaiyata’s explanation is “ faa: aca sata te 4Ts- 
aa waa gaqe:” ic. the sense is, Vasudéva is to be 


understood as a certain eternal deity which is the 





: supreme soul. The “tatrabhavatah * oecurring in the 
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third pa Say is taken by Professor Kielhorn as used in 
an ironical sense, But even here, since it is used without 
a substantive, “tatrabhavatal " is understood by Nagoji- 
bhatta in his explanation of Kaiyata’s comment on 
Patanjali’s text as equivalent to lévara or God. Iévara 
is supposed to have taken upon himself the réle of an 
opponent of the Vedas to delude the Daityas, and to have 
uttered the verse quoted by Patafijali’ Thus in all the 
three passages in which “tatrabhavatah “ is not followed 
by a substantive, Le. is ttself used substantively, the sense 
is “of God, or a God", on the evidence of Patafijali 
himself, Kaiyata, and Nagdjibhatta. 

Patafjali, for these reasons, and on his evidence Panini 
also, may be safely taken to speak of Vasudéva as a divine 
being. I understood them in this sense in an article 
I wrote formerly; and propose so to understand them 
in writing a work for the Grundriss, which I intend 
doing if my eyesight is restored. 

R, G. BHANDARKAR. 





VASUDEVA OF PANINI 

When taking part in the joint discussion, which ensued 
in connexion with the papers which Messrs. Grierson and 
Barnett read at Oxford (September, 1908), at the Congress 
of “ History of Religions ”, I mentioned what Dr. Grierson 
has now published in the JRAS, (1909, p. 1122). I quoted 
then from memory the two Sutras, one relating to Bun 
and the other relating to Bui, and cited the following line 
from Aaeha Vritti: Na catra Bun-Buiorviseso vidyate 
kimartham Vasudeva grahanam, ete. 


' Pat. (Kielhorn’s ed, vol. i, p. 3): Waraaia Wawasan: | 
Kaiy.: Wartatte eta | wales fanfaawaa ata ced: | Nac. ; 
tata anfatcfa = a warofafans: | 


“—_! 


eo 
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Dr. Grierson was present at the aforesaid discussion. 
But I fear he soon forgot what I stated; and so it 15 
that he has not mentioned in his note that I had pointed 
out that the Satra of Panini referred to does not relate to 
Krena. 

In the year 1905 (Asarh 1311 Beng. Era), I published 
an elaborate paper in the well-known Bengali Journal 
Prawiat (pp. 111 et seq.) to establish the point that even 1m 
the middle of the second century B.c., Krsna—a od of 
the Abhiras—was not being worshipped as a deity by the 
high-class Aryans. The Siitras referred to above have 
been fully discussed in that paper. 

At the same time I must assert (as I did when I took 
part in the discussion I have spoken of at Oxford) that we 
can get enough material, even in the Vedas, to prove that 
“religion of love” has been in existence in India from the 
remotest antiquity. Besides the text I cited at Oxford 
from memory, I refer readers to those Riks of the Rigveda, 
where a god has been worshipped as 4 father, and has 
heen stated to bear love towards the worshippers—the 
sons: eg.—i, 1-9; i, 31-10; 1, 31-14; i, 31-16; ete., ete. 

B. CG. Mazcumpar. 


CALCUTTA. 
Norember 10, 1008. 


Nove ON THE ABOVE 

I regret that, when writing the note referred to by 
Mr. Mazumdar, I fad no recollection of the remarks made 
by him at the Oxford Congress. Possibly this was due 
to my not immediately recognizing Paninis suffixes under 
the forms bun and buf. If I had remembered that 
he was referring to vu and vu, I should certainly 
have taken an early opportunity of drawing attention 
to his observations, for the matter is of considerable 
importance in fixing the dates of the religious history of 
India. I have not had an opportunity of reading the 
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article in the Pravaai mentioned by him, and must 
therefore leave its discussion in other, and more competent, 

I quite agree with Mr. Mazumdar that in the Ry Védo 
there are several hymns which contain sentiments that 
it is difficult to distinguish from bhakti. He will tind this 
point diseussed by me on p. 239 of the Indian Antiquery 
for 1908, 

In conclusion, may I give voice to the satisfaction which 
will be felt by all students of the Bhigavata religion at 
the news that Professor Bhandarkar looks forward to 
eompleting his long-promised contribution on the Bhakti 
marga to the Grundrise der Indo-Arischen Philologie 
und <Alfertwumskunde. His paper read in 1886 at the 
Vienna Oriental Congress opened the way for all sub- 
sequent researches in the subject, and no one is so fitted 
to complete the edifice, of which the foundations were 
then so well and truly laid, as its learned and generous 
author. 

GEORGE RK. GrRirrson, 

CAMNEELEY. 

November 2 1, 


BurMa Socrery 


This Society has been in existence for some four years, 


but its alm and work are still but little known in this 


country or in Burma. Its objects are— 


1, To form all Burmang in England, and all interested 
in Burma, into one united body ; 

2. To provide a common meeting-place in London for 
members of the Society : 

3. To ossist, with information and advice, all Burmans 
who may be in England, or about to come to England ; 

4. To maintain a Magazine, to be called “The Journal 
of the Burma Society": 

6. To further the interests of Burma generally, 





oe 


came . 


> Mainly through its instrumentality Pali has been 
‘substituted for Latin, for Burmese students, in the 
Previous Examination at Cambridge; and the Society 
has under its consideration at present the desirability 
of raising the question of the extension of University 
Local Examinations to Burma, as well as the establish- 
‘ ment of a residential club for Burmese students arriving 
in England. 

The first number of the Journal of the Society, dealing 
with educational and social movements, will be published 
shortly. 

Information about the Society can be obtained from the 
President, Mr. E. J. Colston, L.C.S., 30 Clarendon Court, 
Maida Vale, W., or from the Treasurer, Mr. M. de & 
Wickremasinghe, Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. All 
Burmese students, and English gentlemen on leave from 
Burma, or interested in Burma, are eligible as members of 


the Society. 
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Nore. A communication from Professor Jacobi, im 
reply to his critics m the October Journal, was received 
too late for insertion. It will appear in the April Number. 
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History or Inpia ror Sexton Crasses. Part I: 
Tae Hinpu Periop. By E. Marspex. pp. 341. 
Macmillan & Co. 

My. Marsden's work claims respectful notice as a learned 
and most conscientious summary of modern ‘knowledge 
concerning pre-Muhammadan India, im which a high 
standard of accuracy has been sought and attained. 
There are, of course, some slips, but no book of the kind 
ever can be immaculate, and the errors are remarkably 
few. Mr. Marsden avowedly writes “for schoolboys and 
not for scholars”, being guided by the syllabus prescribed 
in slightly variant forms by the Indian Universities. He 
says that recently the standard has been raised con- 

' siderably and the amount of detail required largely 
‘nereased. His book seems to me to err in giving far 
too much detail, an amount beyond the carrying capacity 
of even a young Hindu’s memory. Hardly anything 1s 
passed over, and had I the misfortune to be an Indian 
schoolboy I should feel very sorry for myself if I were 
expected to remember particulars about Kakatiyas, Eastern 

Gangas, and innumerable other local dynasties. But, 

supposing such detail to be demanded by some of the 

University authorities, the student attempting to master 

it will find a safe guide in Mr. Marsden. My second 






general priticism is, that there is rather too much spect- 
‘dative ethnology, a subject ill adapted, I think, for 
schoolboys. 


As always happens, vowel-marks are frequently ms- 
placed, and other small errors in spelling occur, Passing 
over such matters, it may be well to notice certain 
passages which will require correction in a new edition. 


ho 
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It is, I believe; a serious error (p. 26) to follow Sir H. 
Risley in placing Dravidians in Northern India. The 
Asoka inseriptions are not written in Pah (p, 85), im the 
sense ustially attributed to that term. It is not quite 
correct to write “ Taxila or Taksha-sila (now Rawalpindi)” 
(p. 114). Pataliputra stood on the Son, not on the Ganges 
(p. 128). Pushya-gupta was not “the king’s brother-in- 
law” (p. 124). Professor Kielhorn corrected that trans- 
lation. The names of the Kanauj kings were Chakrayudha 
and Indrayudha, compounds of ayudha, “ weapon,’ and 
not Chakra-yuddha and Indra-yuddha (pp. 227, 252). 
Iam not aware of any reason for regarding the Andhras 
or Andhras as “an Aryan tribe” (p. 243), Chandragupta 
Mawrya (p. 244) is an obvious slip. There is no authority 
for the assertion that “ Banavasi is mentioned by Asoka 
im his inseriptions ” (p. 254). The reference to the Vateas 
(p. 269) is erroneous; the king conquered was Vatsaraja 
(iurjara. 

A book which presents no mistakes worse than those 
noted deserves the highest commendation for its laborious 
awecuracy. Even if it should prove to be too elaborate for 
schoolboys it will have permanent valoe as a scholarly 
short history for independent students. 

VAS. 

October 5, 1000, 


— 


PictionNarre pes Formes Cursives pes CARACTERES 
coiwors. Par Sraxisias Muinior, Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau. Paris: Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 1909. 

“Fons. Oni, je sais lire la lettre moulie, mais je n'ai su apprendre 
I'écriture.* 

The importance of an acquaintance with the cursive 
forms of the Chinese written character was recognized at 
a comparatively early period. Already in Dr, Morrison's 
great dictionary of the Chinese language, the publication 
of which was completed before 1825, we tind an extensive 
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collection of these forms. In 1861 BR. J. de St. Aulaire and 
W. P. Groeneveldt, pupils of the well-known pioneer in 
Japanese studies, Dr. Hoffmann, brought out at Amsterdam 
A Manual of Chinese Running-hand Writing, expecially 
aa if is used in Japan. It was divided into two parts, 
the first containing “ square characters " arranged according 
to the radicals, with the corresponding cursive forms; 
while in the second part were presented the cursive forms, 
arranged according to the shape of the first and last 
strokes, either of the whole character or of one of the 
elements, radical and phonetic, of which it is composed. 
In this way the characters dealt with were distributed 
under sixty-six classes. The scheme was not carried out 
quite consistently, because the authors did not always 
know which was in reality the first stroke, and it must 
have been diffienlt to apply with certainty of a correct 
result. To the student in Kurope who found himself in 
the presence of a text in cursive writing it may perhaps 
have proved useful, but to the learner who resided in 
China or Japan its utility was less marked, inasmuch as 
he would only have to refer to any ordinarily well-educated 
Chinese or Japanese in order to obtain immediately the 
answer to his question, what is the corresponding square 
character. 

Cursive writing in China (and Japan) is usually called 
khsing or teao (gid or 80) according as it departs more or 
less from the standard form usually employed in printed 
hooks. But in practice this distinction is not observed. 
A document may be written partly in the one and partly 
in the other, according to the caprice of the calligraphist. 
In a well-known Japanese dictionary, the Shinad Jithibi, or 
Dictionary of the True and Hasty Characters, first engraved 
on blocks in 1707 and reissued in 1820, the greater part 
of the forms given are Asing-alw (gid-ahe), and the com- 
pilers of the work just referred to followed the same 
practice. So that a help to the study of the Chinese 

‘mas, 1910, 12 
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character, as used in both countries in ordmary corre- 
spondence, ie. the ts'ao shu, was still wanting. 

The work of M. Millot shows a remarkable advance on 
that of his predecessors, and is caleulated to stimulate the 
study of these forms, which has been a eood deal neglected 
by students of Chinese. He relates in his preface that 
in 1900, after the capture of the Taku forts on the 
17th June, a letter was intercepted which was addressed 
to a Chinesé¢ admiral, then a prisoner on one of the foreign 
men-of-war. Not even the Japanese officers were able to 
decipher it, but the author was enabled, by the study 
which he had made of cursive writing, to furmish, though 
with some difficulty, the desired imterpretation. His 
dictionary contains far more fs'ao shw than that already 
mentioned, and is arranged on a better system, since, 
instead of endeavouring to refer the characters to their 
first and last strokes, he classifies them by the form of their 
most prominent parts. It contains altogether 7259 cursive 
forms, some of them duplicate variations, considerably 
more than are in common use, which may safely be 
astimated at not more than 2000 in number, These 
characters, with their corresponding “square forms, 
oceupy the first 119 pages. They are succeeded by twenty 
tables, of which the first ten give characters classified in 
their entirety, as not being easily decomposed into two 
parts, the second ten supplying those of which the radical 
is at once distinguishable from the phonetic. A careful 
study of these tables ought to enable the student to find 
the corresponding square form of any cursive character 
he meets with On p. 136 the author has thought it 
necessary to set forth the Japanese kana, analysed in the 
game fashion as the Chinese cursive characters. This 
seems rather superfluous, since the whole number, including 
variants of the Airayane, is not greater than can be learnt 
useful tables calculated to assist the deeipherer, and at 
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p. 197 will be found an instructive example of the method 
to be followed in using the dictionary. 

It is impossible to withhold a tribute of hearty appre- 
éiation of the untiring labour devoted by the author to 
the compilation of this work, which cannot fail to be of 
the greatest assistance to students either of Chinese or 
Japanese who may wish to complete their knowledge 
of the written language of those tongues, though it is 
sincerely to be hoped they may never be confronted with 
a task similar to that which, as he has told us in his 
preface, he encountered on an occasion of the liveliest 
interest to the forces af civilization. 

ERNEST SaTow, 


Toe SHinuwaAma or Freodsi, translated from the Persian 
by ALEXANDER RoGErs, M.R.A.S, London: Chapman 

>and Hall, 1907. 

Lam afraid that the Sha@imama never will be popular 
in the West. Firdisi was a great genius, and some of 
his tales are as exciting and as well told as those rehearsed 
by Ulysses to the Phawacians, but for Western readers 
they lack the charm of association. For Persians and 
Orientals generally the work will always have a charm, 
and there are many lines in it which haunt their memories 
and are often quoted by them. Thus we find Babar, on 
the eve of his battle with Rana Singa, quoting to his 
officers the couplet which says— 

“TE I die famous, ‘tis well 

A vame I must have, for my body is Deaths”; 


and Jahangir, in his Memoirs, quotes, after Sa‘di, a couplet 


from Iraj’s pathetic appeal to his brothers, and which has 
been thus rendered by Sir William Jones— 
“Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain, 
It lives with pleasure, and it dies with pain.” 
Sa‘di invokes a blessing upon Firdisi’s tomb for this 


At 
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couplet, and, indeed, it might well be a motto for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

But to Western readers the Shadindma must seem 
somewhat dull and tedious. As Turner-Macan justly says: 
“The principal defect of the poem, and that with which 
most others are connected, is its intolerable length.” To 
my thinking the most living of all Firdisi’s verses is 
hia satire on Mahmid of Ghazni. It has come straight 
from the heart of the indignant poet, and is as spirited 
as anything in Pope, or in Byron’s English Bards and 
Seatch Reviewers. In the Shdindima itself the most 
interesting passages are those which contain Firdisi’s 
reflections on life, his allusions to himeelf, and his lament 
for his son, There is also a striking passage in which 
Khusrau assigns his reasons for refusing to give to his 
father-in-law, the Emperor of Constantinople, the sacred 
relic of the True Cross, which was said to be in his 
Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers has made a gallant attempt to introduce 
Firdast to English readers. His translation is much 
eloser to the original than Joseph Champion's, and it also 
covers much more ground. It seems, however, to be 
a mistake for anyone who is not a master of metre 
to try to combine literalness with an observance of the 
exigencies of rhyme. To borrow a phrase of Lord Derby’s, 
the result commonly is to make a bofeh. The line by 
line and unrhymed version by Mr. 8. Robinson of the 
episode of Zal and Ridabah is more dignified and gives 
a better idea of the original than Mr. Rogers’ rhymed 
couplets. Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr, Rogers’ 
hook is the prose abstracts which fill up the gaps in 
his translation. 

In some instances Mr. Rogers has, I think, mistaken 


the meaning of the original. For example, at p, 22, after — 


wrongly styling Zohak Bilvarasp, instead of Bewarasp, he 
has the lines— 
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“ And he two parts of ev'ry day would ride, 
And not for vengeance sake, but in pure pride.” 


Is not the poet's meaning rather that “day and night 
two squadrons (or, perhaps, two-thirds) (of Zohak's 10,000 
Arab steeds) were kept in saddle, not for war, but for 
display"? The phrase d@ bahrah seems to me to refer 
to cavalry, and not to the portions of day and night. 
If so, the lines are an Oriental parallel to those in The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, which, in deseribing the custom 
of Branksome Hall, say— 

“Thirty steeds both fleet and wight 
Stood saddled in stable day and night.” 

However, Mr. Rogers’ version has the support of Moh, 
who translates, “Tl était jour et nuit presque toujours 
& cheval pour acquérir du pouvoir, mais non pour faire 
du mal.” According to Néldeke, Moh! was “kein strenger 
Philologe ”, and made many lingual and metrical mistakes. 
Still, I hesitate to set up my view against two such 
authorities as Mohl and Rogers, and must leave the pomit 
in doubt. The passage will be found at p. 22 of Turner- 
Macan's edition. [Here I may express my regret that 
Captain Turner-Macan’s name has no placé in Buckland's 
Dictionary of Indian Biography.| 

In the prose abstract at p. 62 Mr. Rogers speaks of 
Minachihr as being the son of Iraj, but according to 
Firdiisi (Macan, p. 70) he was Iraj’s grandson, His mother 
was Iraj's posthumous daughter by Mah Afrid, and was 
given in marriage by her grandfather, Faridim, to Pashang, 
who was Faridan’'s brother's son. Such also is the state- 
ment of D'Herbelot, s.v. Manougeher, though the Ranzatiu-s- 
Safa says that Minichihr was really the son of Lraj. 

At p. 72 Radabah’s maids are represented as taunting 
her with having fallen in love with a man whom her own 
father had cast away. But for “thy” we ought to read 
“his”, the allusion being to Sam's having exposed his 
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son 44l on Mount Elbure (see Macan, p. 113). At p. 77 
Mr. Rogers represents the faleon’s remark about the eros 
as unintelligible, but is it not explicable by the double 
meaning of the word for egg (kha@yah), and is not this 
how Mohl understood it (see Macan, p. 116)? In the 
same page of Mr. Rogers’ translation Zal's Turkish boy is 
represented os saying, “The brave man looks for virtue 
in Ins wife,” ete. but does he not rather mean that 
ih wist tan abstains from marriage lest his wife should 
have a daughter? He is chafing the girls who try to 
make out that Riidibah is superior to Zal (see Maean, |.e.), 
The boy is joking, but he expresses a sentiment current 
in his time and country, for when Mehrib hears from his 
wife about Riadabah’s having fallen in love with Zal he 
lnments that he did not eut his daughter's head off as soon 
as she was born, and says his present trouble is the result 
of his not having followed the custom of his ancestors! 
See Rogers, p. 91, and Macan, p. 132. 
At p. 87 Mr, Rogers has the ecouplet— 


“They come to him and with a smile disclose 
From his own fortune there have come two foes.” 


To this he adds the note: “ This is a literal translation, but 
the passage is unintelligible.” The meaning, however, 
seems to be plain enough. Sim, the father of Zal, objects 
to the marriage of Zal and Ridahah on the ground that 
they are opposite elements or substances. (qoher, which 
does not mean gems here), like tire and water, Zal being 
a Persian and a servant of Minitichihr and Radahah 
being a daughter of Mehrab, who is an Arab and a 
descendant of Zohag. The astrologers, however, come to 
him smiling, and tell him that two foes have, by god 
fortune, been united with one another. The result wil] 
be glorious, for Rustam will be born of the marriage, 
Mehrab made a similar objection to the marriage, when 
talking to his wife Sindokht, to which she made the 
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sensible reply that Faridin had chosen wives for his sons 
out of Arabia. The remark of the astrologers is to The 
found in Turner-Macan’s edition, p. 127, but it is omitted 
in Moh! both in the text and the translation. At p. 153 
Mr. Rogers says of Rustam— 


“That if upon a stone he down would sit 
Both of his feet at once would sink in it. 
From that day,” ete. 


But what Firdisi says is that Rustam was so strong and 
ponderous that when he walked his feet pierced the stones. 
This strength (ser, not rez) was such an inconvenience to 
him that he prayed God to diminish it. 
H. B. 
Gazerreern or THE Hazara Disrricr (1907). By H. D. 
Watson, Civil Service, Settlement Officer. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1908. 

Apparently this volume on Hazara is a private issue of 
the official gazetteer recently eompiled by Mr. Watson, 
with the addition of some fifty-four illustrations. 

The original series of district gazetteers, of which the 
compilation began about forty years ago, varied greatly 
in quality; not only when comparing those of one 
province with another, but one district volume with 
another belonging to the same provinee. We had the 
well-ordered, but dry, lucidity of Sir W. Hunter's Bengal 
series; the over-elaboration of Mr. Atkinson in one half, 
followed by perfunctory official task-work in the con- 
cluding half, of the (then) N.W.P. volumes; and the 
almost perfect work turned out for Bombay under the 
inspiration of the late Sir James Campbell. Out of all 
the provinces the gazetteers of the Panjab districts were 
beyond comparison the worst. 

Té what Mr. Watson has produced on Hazara is to be 


taken as an average specimen of the revised district 
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gazetteers for the new N.W. Frontier province and the 
Panjab itself, a welcome change has been effected. The 
several subjects have been well chosen, so as to cover the 
whole ground; while their treatment is well balaneed, 
each subject obtaining a due allotment of space. We 
have a deseriptive chapter, then chapters on the people, 
the economic condition, revenue and administration, «and 
the history of the district. Separate chapters are allotted 
to several important aspects of that history, which differ 
very widely from each other: (1) The Hazara Frontier ; 
(2) Feudal Tanwal and the Family of Amb; and (3) The 
Kagan Valley. Then follow the usual place directory, seven 
appendices, thirteen selected official tables of statistics, and 
i glossary of vernacular terms. Altogether we have a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of this interesting region. 

The early history is given with fair Fullness, though 
I daresay for that period more information could be added 
by patient expert research. But the Sikh period (1818-47) 
is admirably dealt with, Best of all is the account of our 
early occupation of the country, comprising the doings of 
James Abbott, who belongs to the heroie age of Anglo- 
Indian history. Such a man was perhaps bound to suffer 
the fate of heroes when times of quiet return. He was 
superseded in 1852 (partly by his own fault), and in 1896 
passed away almost forgotten at the age of 89. 

The tribal history, which is most important in a 
district like Hazara, is gone into with the requisite detail, 
There are many admirable photographs of tribal groups, 
Utmanzais, Awans, Mishwanis, Kagan Gujars, Hasanzais, 
Swathis, But the most charming fextuie of the book js 
the many photographs of beautiful scenery. A man who 
has passed all his service in the ordinary districts of the 
Gangetic plain, grows envious of those happier mortals. 
who can lighten at least some years of their lone exile 
by dwelling in what seems, from these pictures, to he 
a terrestrial paradise. WILtiam Irvine, 
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THe ADVENTURES oF JoHN SMITH IN MALAYA, 1600-5, 
By A. Hate. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1909. 


This book of seventeenth century adventures comes to 
us in very questionable shape. John Smith, who ts not 
really John Smith, was the son of a notorious actress, 
name not given, by a clergyman of note, name equally 
suppressed. The supposed original MS., as is to Tie 
inferred from pp. 5, 6, was sent to his two half-brothers 
in Europe upon John Smith's death m Patani in the 
Malay Peninsula about the year 16206. li we are to deal 
with the book as a real contemporary record, we should ~ 
at least be vouchsafed some information as to the history 
of the MS. since 1626, and be told the exact place where 
it. is at present deposited. 

But it is not in the least necessary to trouble onr heads 
about such matters, The book is a pure romance of 
adventure, and, accepted as such, must be given very high 
rank indeed. The author is a master of the method in 
which the best of such books have always been written, 
and as regards the details of Malay history and character 
he seems to have added wide reading to considerable 
personal experience. The title-page bears the name 
“A. Hale”, with no further indication of position or 
quality ; perhaps we may assume him to be identical with 
the“ Hale" named by Dr. M. Moszkowski as an authoritative 
writer on the races of the Malay Peninsula (this Journal, 
1909, p. 705). 

The story of what happened during the detention of 
the ships on the West Coast of Africa is most exciting, and 
as we read we are persuaded that all these things must 
have happened. We learn to know and like the race of 
dwaris whom the sailors befriended, and follow eagerly 
the incidents of the successful campaign against the big 
savages, their oppressors (p. 21 to p. 122). In due time 
we reach Malay waters and the plot thickens: until at 
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last we arrive at Patani in the Peninsula (p. 167). From % 
this point to the end the author is at his very best. 

John Smith is left at Patani, a solitary white man, to 
look after the trading interests of the expedition. The 
old queen is kind to him; he is provided with two lovely 
wives ; and is then promoted to be a sort of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (p. 178). The old queen wants to marry 
the hero, but he prudently declines the honour. For what 
read as very insufficient reasons he resists conversion 
to Mahomedanism. In fact, Mr. Hale seems to think 
Mahomedanism is a faith far superior in most respects 
to Christianity. John Smith is next chosen for a mission 
into the interior, with orders to counteract the intrigues 
and encroachments of the neighbouring Perak king and 
his feudatories, The account of this mission, which was 
finally successful, gives occasion for charming pictures of 
Malay scenery, social life, and character, and as a contrast, 
an absorbing narrative of a vigorous raid into the enemy's 
country. 

If only one or two rather warm passages were excised, 
this work could be issued as a book for boys, when it 
would certainly become an enormous success, What 
higher praise can I accord than this: that it reminds 
meé throughout of Daniel Defoe and his Adventures of 
Cuplaim Singleton? 

WILLIAM IRVINE, 


Storia po Mocor, or Moout Ina, 1653-1708, By | 
Niccorao Manwucci. Translated by W. Irvrye, 
Indian Text Series, Vol. IV. pp. xiv, 605. London - 
John Murray. 12s. net. 

The preceding volumes of this stately and important 
work have been reviewed in the pages of our Journal 
with so much authority and completeness—vyols,j and ii ‘ 
over the respected initials “H. B.” in 1907, and vol, iji 


. 
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by Mr. Donald Ferguson in 1908—that the present writer 
feels himself incompetent to attempt more than a very 
brief and simple notice of this, the concluding volume of 
Mr. Irvine's meritorious and sucecssiul undertaking. It, 
of course, carries on the narrative of Manucci to its 
elese; but it does much more than this, The final 200 
pages contain a large number of “ Additional Notes and 
Emendations”, in which Mr. Irvine shows how carefully 
he has noted the various suggestions of his critics; 
then a very full bibliography of authors cited or referred 
to: and lastly an index of most satisfactory completeness 
to the whole four volumes, The first 400 pages carry 
on the chatty and gossipy journal of the shrewd old 
Venetian adventurer right up to the death of the aged 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707. 

As to the matter of this volume, it falls, lke that 
of the preceding ones, into two distinct parts, which 
are presented alternately in sections, apparently on no 
particular plan beyond that of varying the interest of 
the narrative and so maintaining the reader's attention. 
The two parts are, of course, the continuation of the 
history of the Mogul Empire, under the shadow of which 
Manucci lived so long, and the fortunes of the Christian 
missions in the South of India, The former part, as in 
preceding volumes, is a curious combination of historical 
matter and Court gossip, much being of a most amusing 
character. But in the present volume the part devoted 
to the Christian missions assumes very large proportions, 
and unfortunately is of anything but an edifying character. 
A great amount of it consists of a most minute and 
frequently tedious account of the deplorable quarrels 
between various parties of the Christian missioners them- 
selves and their converts. It is perhaps not easy at 
this distance of time to assign blame to one or the other 


‘of different religious orders and their friends. It can 
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scarcely be denied that Manueci writes with considerable 
bitterness, and, it is to be feared, not without prejudice, 
largely of a political or national character, He is all 
through extremely severe against the Jesuits and their 
partisans; his sympathies are no less strong in favour 
of the Capuchins. As a result, much of his curious 
narrative is distinctly disedifying. How far we ean trust 
Manueei's accuracy or impartiality, we cannot undertake 
to discuss, nor have we at this time the materials to 
help us to a full judgment. Whatever can be done to 
elucidate his narrative, and especially the very considerable 
amount of argumentation concerning the canon law in 
which he indulges, has been done with singular patience 
and impartiality by Mr. William Irvine, who deserves 
our warmest congratulations on this successful completion 
of his difficult and laborious task. 

If all the subsequent volumes of the well-conceived 
“Indiwn Texts Series” rise to the -level of this first 
instalment, there can be no question of its value ir the 
study of the history and civilization of the Indian my: 

L. C. Casarrenn. 


NeTsvuKE VERSUCH EINER GESCHICHTE DER JAPANISCHEN 
SCHNITZKUNST. Von AtRERT BRockHAUS. Mit 272 
schwarzen und 53 bunten Abbildungen, 2” Verbesserts 
Auflage. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1908. 

In this splendid and beautifully illustrated work, 

&@ monument of German accuracy and literary con- 

acientiousness, [ tind much more than « collector's record. 

The volume is, in fact, a complete treatise, absolutely 

unique in its comprehensive and scholarly dealing with 

its subject, upon that unapproachable wonder of Japanese 
art—the netsuke. Ivory and wood carvings are of eourae 
common enough all the world over, but beyond the borders 
of the Dragon-fly Land, one might almost say outside of 
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the limits somewhat widely understood of the three “ fu", 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyéto, no such work has ever been 
executed as that of the nelsuké-ahi of the Tokugawa 
period, to which their productions alone suffice to lend 
an artistic glory of the highest rank. But to appreciate 
neteuké. to understand them even, no little study 1s 
necessary, and in the present volume will be found as 
complete a guide to that most fascinating branch of 
artistic erudition as at the present day is possible. In 
view of the importance of the subject in the history of 
Asiatic civilization, I venture to occupy a page or two 
of this Journal with some aceount, necessarily madequate, 
of Herr Brockhaus’ superb work, 

The word netsuké is usually written #t Af, characters 
which taken literally mean “root-fastener” or “ stud *. 
But read rebus-wise, as many Japanese scripts are, they 
might mean “ bone” ([ho]né) “ button” or “disk”. It 1s, 
however, possible that they were originally nothing but 
oddly or conveniently shaped natural knobs of hard wood 
or root, worn above the folds of the girdle or of to 
prevent the slipping of the hime, the single or double cord 
rove through one hole or two holes tm them, to the other 
end of which were attached the foshisage or trousseau 
the dweller in Old Japan commonly carried about with 
him—tabako-ire, tobaceo pouch, iro, lacquered drug-case, 
hi-uchi-bako, tinder-box, yetate, inkhorn, ete., Keineheclre, 
purse, ete—one or more of these, The Aimo was usually 
further adapted to its purpose by a smaller ojimé or 
edomé, a. one- or two-holed disk or ball which served to 
constrict the loop. It is not improbable, indeed, that the 
netsuké (another script for which was B + or “ pendant”) 
was a development of the ojimé, The material used was 
a hard, cloge-grained wood, lacyuered or plam, or ivory 
or walrus tusk, or bone, coral, tortoise-shell, agate, amber, 
shibwichi (an alloy of copper and silver), shakudo (silver- 
‘bronze, with a little gold to give it tone), sentokw (bronze 
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containing zine and lead), or some pure metal, even soft 
iron. In character the netsuké, which might be rendered 
“disk”, “stud”, “knop", or “ button", were manju or 
eake-shaped, a disk variously chased or carved in relief : 
kagamibuta, mirror-lidded, inset with a metal plate 
elaborately decorated with lines, serolls, or figures; or 
it represented some natural object, or clement or scene of 
the life and tradition of Japan or China. OF the last- 
mentioned class many are rather obiimono, “ figurines,” 
or groups, than true netsuié, and are not adapted for 
wearing with the oalisage. 

One has but to examine a single nefsuké to understand 
the uniqueness of these most fascinating objects. Before. 
however, attempting some brief survey of their attractions 
a word or two may he said as to the history of this form 
of glyptic art, Houghly speaking, their production (in 
Old Japan) is conterminous with the rule of the Tokugawa 
Shéguns from 1603 to 1868. It is doubtful whether Thy 
pieces can be certainly ascribed to a period earlier than 
the seventeenth century, though the author gives to his 
first period the wide limits of 1450-1720. The glyptic 
work of much of this long tract of time was confined te 
Buddhist sculpture, the execution of bronze and wood 
statues of a colossal character, chiefly of Buddhas, and 
the carving of masks more or less artistically grotesque 
in Ruskin's sense. The second period is comprised 
between 1711 and 1817, and during it the best neteuly 
work was produced, especially after 1780. The artists 
now began to attach their names, often their place of 
residence, and, more rarely, the object or dedication 
of the piece. OF this intricate and dittienlt division of 
netsuké erudition, Herr Brockhaus has mastered the 
complicated secret, but ib were vain to attempt here 
any account of so esoteric portion of the subject of 
his book. Greater mastery over material, perfection and 
fluency of line, richness and variety of conception, above 
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all insight, observation, and the peculiar humour of the 
folk characterize the production of this period. The 
principal names are the various Shuzan, especially 
Yoshimura Shuzan (1764-81), Ogasawara Isai (1781-5), 
Miwa, still a name to conjure with among Japanese 
brie-A-brac dealers, and the several Minké of Ise, with 
the hégen (a title of honour) Shigetsu, and members of 
the Okano family, these latter-named flourishing in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. The third and last 
period extends from 1818 to the date of that contact 
with the West which was the beginning of the end of 
true Japanese art. The art of the nelsuhe-sle scarcely 
advanced in quality during this period, but its production 
enormously increased; Herr Brockhaus’ list comprises 
some 500 names belonging to these thirty odd years. 
Among the principal names are Rytkei, Tomochtka, 
Naga-i Raitan, Okatomo, and Gyika. Some collectors 
prefer the ivory nefsulé of this generation to those of 
any other period. I am myself inclined to think that 
the most elecant and decorative work of the Tokugawa 
dynasty was produced towards its close; the eraftaman- 
ship is then often most delicately and daintily fine and 
perfect; but few are the new flights of fancy or points 
of the peculiar humour of the Japanese glyptic artist to 
be found in nineteenth century examples—the range of 
subjects had by that time become exhausted, and even the 
modes of treatment were approaching a natural limit. 
The figurines—to quote an instance—of Shdki, the goblin- 
queller and his quelled goblin, a contrast of virtuous power 
with the real weakness of evil, show little novelty, and 
are largely replicas of a common idea. 

To me much the most interesting nefeuké are the figures 
or groups representing a scene of common life. One now 
before me shows two men amusing themselves with trial 

: rainst palm. It is the psychological 
moment—one will win, but it is impossible to say which ; 
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both figures have quite different expressions and attitudes, 
The artist has caught the very moment before the contest 
is decided, when of course the interest would be over: 
4 hundred times [ have watched the struggle, as it were, 
always with the same interest, the same admiration of the 
artist's power. The author gives a coloured plate of 
a netsuce forming part of his own collection: a nearly 
naked man crouching over a trap in which he thinks he 
has caught a rat, who, however, has got on his back and 
mocks him. Here again, with infinite humour, the exact 
instant is seized when the man has found the trap empty 
but not yet perceived—he soon will—the escaped animal 
on his back. Such subjects appear, and of course are, 
trivial; it is their treatment that makes them works of 
art; just as, in a different way, is the case with many 
of Wordsworth’s lyries. Many examples of this peculiar 
and essentially Japanese humour are given in Herr 
Brockhaus’ volume. The reader, after a little practice 
in ¢lose examination of the illustrations and a careful 
reference to the text, will not fail to be, one might 
almost say, startled into admiration, much more so 
had he the actual netsuké before him. He would 
turn them over and over, view them from every side, 
top and bottom; he would not find a single detail 
neglected, every point of the story told or suggested, 
a midium im parve indeed, and every element of the 
mullum perfectly rendered, a marvel of compression, 
fullness, vigour, and fluency, and so well worthy of 
ranking as an artistic achievement. Even in the tirures 
of fruits or flowers, or animals not being quadrupeds, he 
will find the same dynamic quality of life united with 
complete, almost meticulous truth to nature, often a sly 
bit of humour indicative of the artist's quiet joy inter- 
mingled, as it were, with the composition, Perhaps, 
however, only the collector can really know this feeling 
to the full; it needs experienced observation and that 
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familiarity with the neftawké artist's environment, physical 
and moral, with his aim and method, which this volume 
so amply renders possible, to see the whole of what 1s 
visible to the eye bodily or mental. The hand of the 
true artist is equally seen in the gesture, attitude, and 
drapery of the figurines, be they of god or goblin; but 
the human face, the homan form, the shapes of quadrupeds, 
the beauty of man or woman, are not well rendered either 
in Japanese glyptic or in Japanese pictorial art. It is 
in this respect that Japanese art so widely differs from 
the art of ancient Greece. 

It remains briefly to describe the contents of Herr 
Brockhaus’ volume. A general account of the netewké, 
full of aceurate learning, 1s followed by a history of its 
development, for which all available sources of information, 
Japanese and Western, have been consulted. Next we 
have brief biographies of the principal artists, with an 
elaborate explanation of the various methods, in which 
they hide rather than reveal in Chinese script their ever- 
varying personal and artistic names, thus giving the 
amplest cuidance possible towards the date and authorship 
of particular examples, together with a list of many 
hundreds of names with their Chinese seripts and the 
needful indexes. Lastly comes a very full and valuable 
presentment of the various motives and subjects of the 
netauké-shi's art, followed by a descriptive catalogue 
of Herr Brockhaus’ own extensive collection of nearly 
1800 pieces. There is also an exhaustive list of other 
collections, and a full bibliography, with interesting notices 
of prices realized at sales. The largest collection in 
existence probably is that of Mr. H. Seymour Trower, 
who says: “I find the charm ... as fresh [as] and 
perhaps even keener than when I began.” The estimation 
in which these exquisite productions are held is shown 
by the enormous prices often given for a single qetsibe. 
At the Bing auction in Paris in 1906 prices ran from 
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60 to over 5000 francsa—many of the nefsukd then sold 
might have been bought twenty years earlier for two or 
three dollars or even less. It should be added that the 
Japanese themselves do not attach a very great value to 
these or to other examples of whiyo or lving art. 

The black and white illustrations in the text, after 
drawings and photographs, are excellent; the full-page 
coloured photogravures to my mind are not always quite 
so good. Some of the latter might have been better had 
the electric light been used more efficiently. The type is 
in roman, comfortable for English eyes, and the text is 
absolutely free from the ponderosity that sometimes spoils 
German prose, I do not quite like the hot-pressed shiny 
paper, which is not pleasant to the eye, and somewhat 
injures the “japanesy” character of the illustrations, but 
probably its use is unavoidable, I should add that a 
very good general account is given of Japanese art and 
interesting comparisons drawn with Greck and mediaeval 
art, and lastly that this finequarto volumeatfords throughout 
most profitable reading to the student, artistic or not, of 
Eastern life. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


BovuppsisMe, OPINIONS SUR L'HISTOIRE DE LA DOGMATIQUE. 
Par L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1909, 4a, 

This is a reprint ‘of lectures delivered before the 
Tnatitut Catholique in Paris, last year, by the well-known 
Ghent professor. The lectures themselves ore one of 
a series of lectures on the history of religions delivered 
in that institution, Monseigneur Roy, Bishop of Alinda. 
has dealt, with the religious beliefs of modern SAV Aros, 
and the Baron Carra de Vaux with Islam: and others are 
to follow, M. Poussin (p. 10) considers the study of 
the history of religions as chimerical, and the Hibbert 
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Lectures in particular as presumptuous in their aims. 
It is all the more remarkable as oa sign of the times tc 
find that his own Church is moving in this direction, and 
he himself taking part in so chimerical and presumptuous 
a branch of historical inquiry. 

After an introductory lecture the author disensses in 
Lecture II (ealled chapter 1) the original teaching of the 
Buddha. His main point is that Pali scholars are wrong 
in supposing that the doctrine of the Three Signs (or more 
especially the last of the three, the doctrine of anatia) 
involves any denial of the soul. He, on the other hand, 
supposes the Buddha’s own teaching on the question of 
the soul theory to have been agnostie—neither affirming 
nor denying the existence within the body of a separate 
and eternal entity called the soul, but simply saying that 
that was a question not worth discussing. The difference 
does not seem to be very great. 

There is one passage which the author quotes as 
favouring his view—the well-known Sutta on the Burden- 
bearer, which was discussed in this Journal for 1901, 
pp. 308 and 573, by the late Professor E. Hardy and the 
author of these lectures. The former there pointed out 
that the passage is entirely in accordance with the anatta 
view put forward in so many others, Every human 1s 
a burden-bearer. True. But it does not at all follow, 
which is the very point in dispute, that he has, in the 
view of the early Buddhists, inside of him a minute 
creature, the size of a thumb, called an afta or soul, which 
will escape from the body at death through an aperture 
im the suture of the skull. Quite the contrary. The 
puggala, or person, 18 distinctly stated, in this very 
passage, to consist solely of the five khandhas, or 
mutually supporting groups, of material and mental 
qualities. It is strange that, through the whole of the 
chapter, the discussion in this J ournal is quietly ignored ; 


and it is throughout taken for granted that the Sutta 
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referred to (S. iii, 25) maintains the existence of the soul 
or mannikin. 

The next lecture gives a clear and popular account of 
some of the main tenets of various later schools, so fur as 
that is possible considering the very small number of texts 
that are as yet published. The following lecture discusses 
the whole evolution of the ideas concerning the Buddha, 
and the Buddhas, from the fifth century Bc, down to the 
time of the rise of the Amitabha theory, which is dated, 
very problematically, about the first century _D. On 
both these subjects there are interesting remarks which 
lead to the regret that the lecturer's time and space were 
so very limited. 

Another lecture deals with the future Buddha, and 
more especially with the conception, so fully worked out 
in medi#val Buddhism, that everyone should endeavour 
to become «a Buddha in the future, should enter upon the 
eareer, not of Arahant, but of Bodhisattva. And, finally, 
we have a sketch of the rise and meaning of the Tantra 
beliefs and practices so far as they were Buddhist. 

In the Preface, we are glad to see, the author announces 
his intention of publishing a larger work, in which the 
many interesting historical problems here touched upon 
in the author's genial phrases shall be considered at, 
greater length, and with the addition of references from 
other works. There is probably no one living who has 
studied the later literature of the Indian Buddhists with 
greater care and completeness than the writer of these 
lectures, and such a work would be a most welcome 
addition to our imperfect knowledge. The field is so vast 
that no one student ean cover the whole of the gronnil. 
To add anything of positive value to the history is 
already diffeult enough, involving as it does a sober 
judgment in matters also of philology and philosophy, 
And it is all the more difficult as no one has yet made 
any adequate attempt to trace the development of 
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Buddhist thought from the time of Kanishka onwards. 
But we shall never understand the history of thought 
in India until this is done. Let me assure M, Poussin 
that we of the Pali side of our common research will 
receive, with real gratitude, whatever he tells us of his 


side of the subject. 
T. W. Ravs Davips. 





CONVERSATIONS EN LaNGUE MAaALAISE (composées dans 
lidiome usuel de la péninsule malaise) écrites en 
earactéres arabes, transerites en caractbres latins et 
traduites en francais. Par ALBERT MERSIER. Paris : 
Imprimerie R. Monod, Poirré, & Cie., 1905. 

To write a good phrase-book of conversational Malay 
is not as casy as it looks. The person who essays to do it 
has to steer a course like that which lies between Seylla 
and Charybdis, On the one hand he must avoid the 
pedantries and peculiarities of the written language. 
Nothing would be easier than to compile a collection of 
extracts from Malay literature; it has been done times 
without number, and of course such collections are very 
useful to students of Malay literature. But they are not 
colloquial Malay, any more than Johnsonese is colloquial 
English. On the other hand, the phrase-book maker must 
not fall into the depths of bazaar jargon. There have 
been many little Malay phrase-books that erred on this 
side: they embodied a sort of “ kitchen Kafiir" talk 
bearing the same relation to Malay that pidgin-English 
does to the talk of the average Englishman conversing 
with his family or friends. Most of the existing phrase- 
hooks are more or less on these lines, It would be 
invidious to mention names: their name is legion, and 
they are much alike in this respect. 

The reason is simple enough. The average Malay, #0 
long as he is talking to other Malays, speaks his language 
as it should be spoken, using (quite naturally and without 
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thinking about it) the many peculiar idioms with which 
Malay abounds. But the moment he has to speak to a 
foreigner, whether Chinese, Indian, or European, he begins 
(perhaps with the polite desire of making things easy for 
him) to “talk down” to the stranger's level. He then uses 
a sort of simplified Malay, avoiding all the characteristic 
idioms of the language, and even in some cases modifying 
the syntax, so as to make it more like what the other 
is accustomed to. In fact, he begins to talk pidgin- 
Malay, just as the Englishman in Hong-Kong talks pidgin- 
English to his Chinese servants, and for much the same 
reason. Then some enterprising Enropean comes along, 
whose ambition it is to compile a book of Malay phrases 
taken down at first hand from the very lips of a pure 
Malay, and carefully writes down this stuff and publishes 
it, with the results that are apparent m most of the 
existing phrase-books. 

To do M. Mersier justice, I must say that he has on the 
whole succeeded pretty well in avoiding these pitfalls, 
His sentences, if not always ideally pure Malay (which 
is hard to come by colloquially nowadays) are at any rate 
fair specimens of the vernacular, being neither a patch- 

work of bookish language nor yet too much disfigured 
with bazaar jargon. But there are exceptions. Apa 
angkao boykah dirumiah ini (p. xxvi) is not the “ idiome 
usuel de la péninsule malaise”: the ape ia a rather 
objectionable Javanism, never (so far as | remember) heard 
in the Peninsula. I do not like the expression datany 
kasing (ibid.): datang ka-nari would be more usual and 
correct. Sometimes the French version is inadequate: 
for instance, “un cheval pie (tacheté)” does not fully 
translate safu kuda belang yang bays, The Malay 
phrases are given in the Arabic character as well, but 
this has not been done in a very good style of hand- 
writing (it is reproduced by lithography, apparently), nor 
is the spelling always that which is usually considered 
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correct. No doubt Malay spelling in the Arabic character 
‘« still in such a fluid state that a good deal of variation 
is permissible. But there are limits, and I eannot say 
that I approve of cae for al ’ 

The book will be of service as an introduction to the 
study of the spoken language. For this reason I rather 
regret that a system of spelling in the Roman character 
has been adopted, which (though suited to the primary 
purpose of the book, viz. the instruction of Frenchmen) 
is sufficiently different from the ordinary orthography 
of Romanized Malay to be rather confusing to people of 
other nationalities. The standard orthography now in 
nse in the Peninsula is so simple, and so adequate for 
everyday purposes, that it seems a pity to depart from 
it when, with the help of some four or five rules of 
pronunciation as regards particular letters, it would have 
served M. Mersier’s purpose just as well as the system he 
has adopted. In this respect I think the book might have 
heen improved. The Dutch spelling of Malay, ungainly 
as it is to our eyes, has at any rate such prestige as 
ancient and widespread usage can confer; yet in their 
linguistic writings Dutch scholars frequently use an 
orthography which (being nearer to an international 
standard) approximates very closely to that of English 
Romanized Malay. There seems to be no point, at this 
time of day, in inventing a new French spelling for 
Malay in a work that is intended for students. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


CrNQUANTE HISTOIRES p'Exrriae-OriENT, mises en frangais 
d'aprés les textes malais, annotées et préeddées d'un 
coup d’ceil sur la Malaiste. Par ALBERT MERSIER. 
Paris: Société Générale d’Impression, 1908. 

This little book contains a series of extracts from Malay 
works (principally those of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir) 
done into French. They are very readable, and will no 
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doubt be useful to a good number of people who cannot 
read them in the original. The translation appears to 
have been well done, and the notes are generally informing. 
Sometimes, however, they are not as accurate as could he 
desired. For instance, in Abdullah's curious list of demons 
devilries (p. $9) the word “ Katagoran ” (= kéléquran) 
is not, I think, the name of a ghost, but denotes the fact 
of being accosted by one and the calamitous consequences 
which are supposed to result from such an encounter, 
Again, Djembalang, terkenu obat qounae does not mean 
“an earth-spirit struck by a magie drug”. The two 
things are unconnected. J/émbhalang is no doubt an earth- 
spirit, but the “being affected by a magic drug” is not 
his portion, but that of some luckless wight whose enemies 
have put a spell upon him todo him harm, The fact is 
that Abdullah in his list mixes up the various logical 
crammatical categories in fine confusion: some of 
his words are the names of devils and ghosts, others of 
enchantments and other magic devices and processes. 
Of the Introduction which precedes the extracts I need 
not say more than that it gives a rather fascinating 
picture of this corner of the East, with special reference 
to Java and the Malay Peninsula. If not very profound 
it is bright and sympathetic: the work of an intelligent 
and appreciative visitor, not of a permanent resident, who 
sees more Of the seamy side and has become a trifle dulled 
to the charm of this region. It is none the worse, perhaps, 
for that; and if it stimulates a few more Frenchmen to 
travel and visit these countries (as it urgently invites 
them to do), I have no doubt that they will not regret 
the experience, though possibly they may not tind them 
the “earthly Paradise” that M. Mersier's idealizing fancy 
has beheld in them. 
The book unfortunately contains a considerable number 
of misprints, and would have been the better for more 
careful proof-reading. ©. O, BLAGDeEN. 
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Paut OLTRAMARE. LA FORMULE BOUDDHIQUE DES DOUZE 
CAUSES; SON SENS ORIGINEL ET SON [NTERPERTATION 
THEROLOGIQUE. pp. 34. Geneve, 1909. (One of the 
monographs published for the J ubilee of the University 
of Geneva, } | 

I feel more than satistied with this new contribution to 
the history of Buddhist dogma. I am not sure, and 
I think Professor P. Oltramare is not sure, that he has 
suceeeded in deciphering the original meaning of the 
eumbrous list of the twelve causes, but he has worked 
out a lot of very interesting observations, and he may be 
right on the whole, apres tout, As concerns the analysis 
he gives of the sources, the so-called genuine Pali texts, 
and the elucidation of the numerous and divergent Canonic, 
Southern and Northern scholastic views, clearness and 
erudition have conspired to make his short article by far 
the best on the subject. European theories are summarized 
and criticized in the happiest way: the history of Buddhist 
philology is not a very cheering one. 

To chiefly concern ourselves with the primary meaning 
of the pafieccosamu ppida, Professor Oltramare ‘frst 
maintains that the redaetors did not aim at explaming 
“oxistence”, but rather * how existence is what it 1, 
suffering". That may be right. I willingly admit that 
neither Gautama nor his true disciples, heirs of his 
practical wisdom, did care much for metaphysics. But 
there is a preliminary problem, more hard to unravel than 
to eut off: “Is the pratityasa met pade pre-canonic— 
I mean, really authentic?” If it is not pre-canonic, 1 may 
have been, from the very outset, echolastic at the bottom, 
or, as Professor Oltramare would say, a theological master- 
piece: we are justified im believing that it is the result 
of many-sided and heterogencous contaminations, On the 
contrary, if it be really genuine, how 1s it to be under- 
stood? “In the simplest possible way,” must be the 
answer, That is: “My life is miserable and will come 
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to a miserable end with old age and death, because I am 
born. Iam born becanse Iam in the world of becoming. 
I ‘become’ because [ am continually nourishing my 
existence. I nourish it by the very fact that I have 
appetites. I have appetites because I feel. I feel because 
I have contact with things, because my organs are active. 
My organs are active because I am contrasted, as far as 
I am an individual, with the ‘non-moi’, I am an 
individual becanse my conscience is pervaded with the 
idea of personality. My conscience has been made what 
it is by previous experiences; and these experiences have 
infected my conscience, because ‘I did not know’” 
(pp. 28-0). 

To say the truth, the only “ members” of the chain that 
are really clear are sadayotana—trend, jati—marana, ete. 
I fear that it is impossible to “ascertain” the original 
meaning of bhava and uwpidina;. serious doubts arise 
concerning the real import of sapshkiras, vijidina, 
nari pa, 

One will most probably acknowledge that bhava cannot 
have been understood originally—as it was later—ag 
a Getrypa: (1) karmabhave, act-producing, (2) wpapatfi- 
hava, existence at the arising state, conceptional or pre- 
conceptional existence. Professor Oltramare's translation, 
“Tam born (jaf) because I was to be reborn, because 
Tam in the World of Desire (Admadhdtu), because 
T exist (fhave),” has much on its side. It is not altogether 
anew one, but there is “maniere de dire”. And it would 
le unfair to disbelieve it because it is simple and witty. 
That Buddhist phrases do not always involve profound 
ideas; is so far evident. And the most uncompromising 
translation of biaca is perhaps the best—As Professor 
Oltramare observes, very keenly indeed, the number 
“twelve” was a pre-Buddhistic datum, and to #ll the 
twelve sections synonymous phrases were of use 

Upadana would be the “taking up”, the sinstrcil atlas 
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by a living and conscious being of the elements of being, 
ie,, the skandhas, both material (bodily), rapa, and psyehte, 
vedanad and so on. It is certain that wpddana is the 
fuel, the alimentary principle of tire; that the “exterior: 
element, rapa (matter), is aaid to be “taken up”, wpatta, 
when it is assimilated to the body, when i. becomes 
“interior” (adhyatmika, Northern Sitras); that elements 
like “feeling ” (vedand), individualized as they are (smce 
each vedanad is produced by such and such “ contact “), 
can be looked upon as polygeneous elements to be frag- 
mentarily “taken up”: such 1s certainly the case for the 
“intellectual element” (vide), which is styled later 
a dhdtu, like earth, water, ete. (and to the wijfidnadhity 
finally converge all the psychological states or phenomens, 
vedand, aamjia, etc.). It 1s also certain that, like wpddana, 


the four “aliments” (didres) are produced by “ thirst ” 


(trand) (see Mojjh. i, 47, a1 = Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 
Soc. As. fol. 250 a 8), and that the * taking up” of the 
several “elements” (skandhax) 18 described at length 
in Mujjk. i, 511. We have there a bundle, a kaldpa of 
proofs, which cannot be easily disposed of, and assures 
a high value to the conjecture of Professor Oltramare. 
On the other hand, scholastic interpretations of upiddne 
are manifold; the so-called four upaddinas (kiime, drat, 
Silavrata, dtmavada) look very fanciful, and the original 
notion must have been different from the scholastic 
ones. Nevertheless, I cannot say that I am absolutely 
“eonverted ". Before reading Professor Oltramares 
observations and perusing his authorities, I had been 
struck by a canonic gloss, to which Professor Kern has 
ealled attention: yd vedandasw nandi tad upidinam 
(Majjh.i, 266 = Manual, p. 47, note), An old (abhidharmik) 
definition of wpaddina 1s Lamadisu chandardgah (Abhi- 
dharmakoéa, 236 <), alias bhoganam praplaye flesa- 


samudacdravastha, alias caturvidhal  kleéah — later 


karmikgepakaronam, “ efficient cause of the projection of 
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act” (Madhyameakuertti, xxvi, 6). All these texts point 
to the quasi-identification of upadana and trend. “Thirst,” 
too, is mandi, tleén, and cause of act. And the idea is 
near at hand that updidine is a more active form of 
desire, its paryutthina, not only desire, but, as Professor 
Kern says, “clinging, effort.” That would be “ self- 
complacency’, “consent”, contrasted with “ tentation”. 
Majyjh. 1, 266, supports this view, and I believe it highly 
probable that it can and must be mingled with Professor 
Oltramare’s opinion, also a ecanonic one, to realize the 
imprecision and the resources of the ancient Buddhist 
ideology and terminology. 

Our author has clearly stated, for the first time, that 
the pratityasamutpada has to be understood “ en fonction” 
of the theory of the standhas (matter and psychological 
elements of the human being) And although he under- 
values or disapproves (following M. A. Barth) M. E. 
Senarts opinion that wpaidina = updddneskandhas, he 
himself shows the happiest way of understanding this 
equivalence. Updddne (let us say hyper-trend) is clinging 
to the exterior objects of desire (kimeardga) and to the 
existence of the self (scholastically, to heresies relative to 
the self and to his welfare), and therefore to the very 
elements in absence of which no existence or self whatever 
ean be thought of. Or, if the translation “hyper-trsad” js 
wrong, wpdddna, in any case, is frend, as far as trand is 
generative of further existence, here or hereafter (bhawe i, 
by the very fact that it nourishes the self (nameripa ) 
The upatte skandhas into which, according to the steren- 
typed phrase of the Sanskrit sitras, ripens the fruit of 
action,’ are wpitte because there is a power of Upteldyee 
in the act produced by desire, And it seems hardly 
possible todoubtthat the phrase wodddneskiendfia (upddaya 
ripe, updidineripa) is a contamination of the wepbelel rene 
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of the Pratityasamutpada with the skhondhes of an 
independent psycho-physiological theory, the origin of 
which is presumably pre-Buddhistie. 

Let us now see how, according to Professor Oltramare, 
nimiripa is produced from vynana, ~ In the Brahmin 
schools, nimeriipa points out a being as characterized by 
its visible characters (rapa) and as marked for thought 
by its name (ndima).” This phrase obtains almost the 
same meaning in Buddhism: némarapa is “the individual 
with all its contingencies”, and the individual is a being 
of desire, of becoming, of suttering, because he is intelligent 
and conscious, “Therefore ndmarape is caused by vynana, 
ie. the knowledge that distinguishes subject and object,’ 
and lays subject into the dependence of object. When 
vyidna disappears all the elements af namaripa dis- 
appear too,” Although namarapa is used only in reference 
to suttvas (intelligent, human, animated beings), material 
beings too have a “name” as well as a “form”. Human 
(or animated) ndmarapa 1s characterized by viyiane ; 
therefore vijidne is its seed. And the real import of the 
causal connexion is a5 follows: From vijfidne, name il pe 
coupled with vyjiana (cf. p. 15 1). 

« Vijiaine transmits to the individual all the tendencies 
that are to overrule his relations with objects. These 
tendencies are called the ‘ predispositions ° or the ‘ forma- 
tions’ (aupakiras) ... and are rightly so ealled, bemyg 
as it were the mould into which life 1s heing cast. 

. Sometimes samskires are identatied with Will, and rightly 
too: other elements, sensations, concepts, etc., are furnished 
to the individual by the successive phenomena amongst 
which his life is going on; on the contrary, Will, or 
mental attitude, is, for a Hindu, the consequence of 
former experiences.” Such and such sumakdiras are the 

} formative cause of such and such rijnane, which again 


‘ L wm tiot sure that this definition would holil in every one. 
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causes samahiras; and there is no actual rijia@na where 
previous samekdras are wanting.! 
Lovis bE LA VaLiee Poussin. 


RK. R. Sex. THe Triumpn or VAtmtkt, from the Bengali 
of H. P. Suasrri, MA. Chittagong, 1909, 

Mahimahipidhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri’s prose 
poem, the Valimikir Jaya, originally appeared, about thirty 
years ago, in the celebrated Bengali magazine the Banga 
Darsana, and was subsequently published by the author as 
an independent work, but much altered and enlarged. It 
was received with acclamation, and the Indian reviewers 
exhausted their vocabularies in praise of its merits, ‘The 
commendation was sometimes so extravagant in its language 
that it repelled more sober-minded English readers from 
what was in fact a highly poetical composition and well 
worthy of perusal. The author took the old familiar 
stories of Vasistha, Vidvimitra, and Valmiki as his basis, 
and over these he wove a web of luxurious Oriental 
imagination. Each of these three heroes attempts to 
bring about the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Vasistha tries priesteraft and worldly policy, but fails. 
Visvamitra tries physical force, but fails. Valmiki 
preaches a gospel of love, and sueceeds, This is briefly 

' T venture to differ from Professor Oltramare on some points of little 
importance, p. 10: As well said, ima is sexonl desire; there is 
“desire u- in the ripadAdéu, na far os I know. p. 27, note: I think 
that the Safistambasitra hae the ennonic phraseology, p. 28+ But there 
is a jiritendriya, at least in the latter acholastic, p. 41: I do not see 
how avidyd acquired a new value (and a cosmic one) from the fact that 
it came to be looked upon as the ignoranes of the eLiPaL bp, p. 41, 
note: Lefmann follows Réjendralal, but the Tibetan trunslation has 
pratyayebig ca (=eo), and confirms Professor Oltramare’s aeaptinians. 
p. 46: [5 not Buddhagrhosa to be understood according to Sikpdeamuccayo 
p. 227, U1 t—As concerns Pali referon oes, it seems that the troe light 
came recently from Cambridge (Maza.): to Zive up the notation by 
sutras, vaggas, eamyulioa, sub-raggas, ete., would be helpful to the reader 
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the plot of the story, which may be described better as 
a rhapsody than by any other title. 

Mr. R. R. Sen's English translation of the Bengali 
original is a good piece of work, evidently carried ont 
con amore. J have compared much of it with the original, 
and can vouch for its fidelity, but it is not a too literal 
translation. To convey to English readers Hara Prasid's 
rhapsodies without falling ito one af the two pitfalls of 
turgidity and bathos was by no means an easy task, but 
Mr. Sen, who exhibits a mastery of idiomatic English rare 
amongst those whose language 1t is not, has successfully 
accomplished it. Inthe story's Western dress I can safely 
recommend The Triwmph of Valmiki to those who are not 
familiar with Bengali and who desire to become acquainted 
with a modern Eastern poetical work esteemed by the 
compatriots of its author as a masterpiece of imagination. . 

Grorce A. GRIERSON. 

CAMBERLEY. 

November 12, 1900. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PerstAN AND Ananic MANUSCRIPTS 
or THE ORIENTAL Pusiic Liprary oF BANKIPORE: 
Perstax Ports: Firpawsi ro HArim. Prepared for 
the Government of Bengal, under the supervision of 
E. Dexisoxn Ross, Ph.D., by Mawnawi ‘ARBDU'L - 
Mugrapim. pp. x+274, Calcutta, 1905. 

Not the least of the services rendered to Orientalisin 
_ by Dr. E. Denison Ross is the pains which he has taken 
to inspire his Indian pupils with a genuine enthusiasm 
for Arabic and Persian literature, to acquaint them with 
the methods employed and the results attained by 
European Orientalists, and to train them in the scientific 
cataloguing of the many fine libraries whereof the 
contents have hitherto been little known or even quite 
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Amongst these libraries is that founded at Bankipore 
by the learned and public- -spirited Mawlawi Muhammad- 
Bakhsh Khin, who died in July, 1876. This library was 
opened to the public in 1891, and then contained nearly 
4000 MSS., which number has been since inereased by 
one-half by the exertions of the founder's son, Mawlawi 
Khnudi-Bakhsh Khin, for an account of whose life (pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1909) we are indebted to his son, 
Sahibu'd-Din Khuda-Bakhsh, who has inherited alike the 
generosity and the love of learning of his father and 
grandfather. Of his generosity he afforded a signal proof 
in placing at the disposal of the writer a valuable MS, 
of that rare old work on Persian Prosody, the Mu‘jam 
fi Me'dyiri Ash'dril-Ajam of Shams-i-Qays, of which 
the text, based on the British Museum MS., collated with 
the Constantinople and Bankipore MSS. (the only others 
known to exist), has just been published by the Gibb 
Memorial Fund. 

The present volume of the Cofaloque which forms the 
subject of this notice deals with the MSS. representing 
the Persian poets from Firdawsi to Hiatiz, or, roughly 
speaking, those who flourished between a.p, 1000 and 
1400, and it is expected (Preface, p. vii) that the works 
of the later poets will fill two similar volumes, of which 
the appearance will be eagerly awaited by Persian scholars. 
Of the 161 MSS. deseribed in this volume two only are 
noticed in the Preface as unique, viz. a MS, of the 
Quatrains of Sayfu'd-Din Bakharzi (d. ap. 1259) and 
a MS. of the Dindén of Ruknu'd-Din Siin (d. A.D. 1362), 
but many other rare MSS., besides others notable for their 
antiquity or their tine calligraphy, are ineluded jin the 
collection. 

The Catalogue in its construction follows the best 
traditions of scholarship, and its execution leaves litt]: 
or nothing to be desired. It reflects the highest credit 
on all concerned in its production, and it is earnestly to 
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be hoped that the work may be pushed forward with 
energy, so that the riches of this great library may be 
made known to all the world. 

E. G. Browne. 


THe Siku Rewiaion: irs Gurus, SackeEp WRITINGS, AND 
Avutruors. By Max ARTHUR MACAULIFFE. 6 vols, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

This is a volummous work, which has been compiled 
hy Mr. Macauliffe during years of labour and study, with 
the support and advice of the best scholars and patrons 
among the Sikhs, In order to estimate ite value, it is 
essential to note the aims and objects which he set before 
himself throughout, and these he has explained very 
definitely. 

He has not endeavoured to produce a scholarly work 
on the Granth and the Sikh religion for European 
scholars, but his intention has been to set out that 
religion and its sacred book according to the orthodox 
views of its teachers for the benefit of the Sikhs them- 
selves, with due regard to a promise that he made them 
to write nothing prejudicial to their religion. The 
translation of the Granth made by Dr, Trumpp was 
unsatisfactory—to scholars because it was wanting in 
accuracy, and to the Sikhs beeause it offended them by 
its tone and comments. Mr. Maeanliffe seeks in this work 
to make them reparation, and also trusta that it may be 
of political advantage to them and enhance the regard 
entertained for them; that it may be useful to the 
large number of Sikhs, who cannot study the originals 
but understand English; and that it may resewe their 
scriptures from misunderstanding and oblivion, since the 
used in the Granth, since the old gyanis or professional 

anas. 1810, l4 * 
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interpreters are dying out, and since the local legends are 
likely to disappear soon. 

Mr. Macauliffe’s work is thus intended mainly for the 
henefit of the Sikhs themselves and of the general public 
whieh may be interested in the history and teaching of 
their gurus. Scholars will naturally be disappointed ; 
yet his position is explained on the grounds, first, that 
he himself is manifestly attached to the Sikhs and their 
religion by a genuine personal affection and not by a 
scholars critical interest ; and secondly, that the support, 
which he received in India and without which he could 
not have carried out this undertaking, was only rendered 
to him for the purpose of preparing a full, clear, 
and sympathetic exposition of their scriptures and of 
inaugurating for the Sikhs a new era in the study and 
observance of their religion. Regarded in that special 
aspect, his work deserves high praise. 

He resigned the Civil Service some fifteen years ago, 
and spent his time in first making a translation of the 
Granth, and in revising it thoroughly, with the aid of 
Sikh scholars and others, until it met with the satisfaction 
of the leading gyanis. He did not, however, produce his 
version in that shape, because he considered that an 
account of the Sikh gurus, saints, and authors was at 
least as important as a correct translation of their 
writings. Further years were then spent in compiling 
hiographies which should not be inconsistent with the 
sacred writings. He followed therein the advice of the 
most learned Sikhs as to what should be included, and 
has hardly exercised his own critical faculty, except in 
sifting to a certain extent the Sikh aecounts. Syb- 
ordinating himself to the aims and objects explained 
above, he has not only abstained from expressing any 
opinion of his own, but has ineluded various miracles, 
though it does not appear that the gurus themselves 
élaimed any superhuman power. The work therefore, 
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as it appears now, is a biographical history of the gurus 
and saints, compiled, according to the opinions of the best 
Sikh scholars, in the form in which they wished it to be 
presented. The Granth has been broken up. The hymns 
are introduced in the narrative when the particular 
incidents occur during which they are said to have been 
uttered, while all those which cannot apparently be 
assigned to any special occasion are appended, for each 
guru, at the end of his biography. 

This arrangement no doubt serves the purpose which 
Mr. Macauliffe had in view; yet it would have been quite 
as good, if not better, to reverse the plan, namely, to 
make the translation of the Granth the main object, and 
supplement it with notes explaining the circumstances 
in which each hymn was composed; because the Granth 
is a collection of genuine hymns, whereas the accounts 
of the gurus and saints (as he acknowledges) cannot 
pretend to be contemporaneous and have been amplified 
with later stories and marvels. The way in which the 
hymns are now dispersed throughout the narrative 
renders the translations of little use for purposes of 
reference, even for the Sikhs themselves. The defect 
might have been remedied if a table had been added, 
showing where each hymn ia to be found; yet this has 
not been done, and it is impossible to find out any 
particular hymn except by searching through the volumes. 

Portraits, so-called, of the various gurus are inserted, 
but it is doubtful if they have any more authenticity 
than conjecture on the part of the present-day artist. 
At the end of the fifth volume are given some interesting 
specimens of the rags, or musical measures, to which the 
hymns were composed. In the sixth volume Mr. Macaulitte 
has collected accounts of many religious teachers who 
were Nanak's precursors in breaking away from popular 
Hinduism and striving after a simple and purer faith. 

This work, then, has been compiled for the Sikhs and 
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in their interests. It is not intended for European 
scholars, though they obtain the great benetit of having 
accurate translations of the hymns. Mr. Macauliffe has 
indeed gone so far in his avoidance of scholarly “ form ” 
as to make no distinction between the cerebral and dental 
letters, sibilants, ete., and often to leave long vowels 
unmarked. Indian words and proper names are given as 
popularly written and pronounced now, however corrupt 
they may be; and in the notes the popular versions of 
ancient stories are preferred to their earlier forms in 
Sanskrit books. 

Mr. Macauliffe regards the Sikh doctrines with a warm 
appreciation, which they undoubtedly merit. His trans- 
lations of the hymns are far superior to Dr. Trumpp’'s, 
and are no doubt as accurate as it is possible to make 
them. The language which he employs is simple yet 
reverent, and fitly displays the bhakti, or fervent picty, 
of the authors. In reading these volumes many questions 
suggest: themselves—religious, political, economic, literary 
—which one wishes that he had noticed and discussed, even 
consistently with the scope of his work. One opinion he 
does put forward, that the Sikh religion is totally un- 
affected by Semitic or Christian influences ; but even his 
own account of the founder Nanak hardly supports his 
opinion, and it is one that very few, if any, students of 
Indian religious movements would assent to. 

As a popular and reverent account of the Sikh gurus 
and religion, compiled by # sincere admirer in the interests 
of the Sikhs, the work will no doubt exercise a wide 
influence, especially in India, and is likely to serve the 
purposes for which it was undertaken, It is not intended 
for scholars, yet even they gain a substantial benefit, in 
that they have at last translations of the hymns made as 
earefully and accurately as the resources of the present 
day permit. . 

F. E. P. 
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Buppra’s Geevrt uxp DIE LEHRE VON DEN SEELEN- 
waNpERUNG. By Ernst Winpisce. Leipzig, 1908. 
In this work Dr. Windiseh has chosen the traditions 

as to the birth of the Buddha for critical examination 

with special regard to the provenance of the various ideas 
of which those traditions are composed, Much interest 
attaches to the process by which the simple fact of the 
birth of the Buddha as son of a Ksatriya, Suddhodana, 
gradually is transferred into the miraculous birth of a 
divine entity from a virgin mother ; and to Dr. Windisch 
we owe by far the most satisfactory exposition of that 
development in its various phases, and in particular the 
elaborate and able discussion of the doctrine of birth as 
it appears im the Veda, in Buddhism, in the mediteal 

Samhitas, and in the Vedanta and Samkhya systems. 

It is impossible to summarize here the discussion, but 

attention should certainly be called to the passage? in 

which the exact sense of the gandhabba of the Assala- 

yanasutta of the Majjhimanikayo is elucidated, in a 

manner which at once confirms and renders more precise 

the views of Pischel* and Oldenberg.* Dr. Windisch 
rightly emphasizes the fact that while we will tind the 
roots of much of the mythology of Buddhism in 


’ Brahmanism, none the less Buddhism has a mythology 


of its own, and is not to be considered as merely 
receptive. 

OF most general interest, perhaps, is the last chapter * 
of the book, in which the author examines the question 
of how far external influences manifest themselves in the 
Baddhist accounts of the birth of the Buddha. We are 
clad to find in him « strong supporter of the theory of 
parallel developments of religious belief. It is true, he 


1 pp. 12-14. t Pediache Studien, i, 78 seqq. 
2 3DMG., xlix, 178 See also de ln Vallée Poussin, Bowddiiieme, 
pp. 68 seqq. 
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points out, that both the Christian Church and the 
Buddhist Church developed doctrines of the virginity af 
the mother of the founder of their religion, but such views 
were in either ease, as he shows, natural developments 
of existing tendencies, while there is no historical evidence 
for early borrowing on either side. Moreover, he insists, 
the discrepancies between Christianity and Buddhism are 
simply ,enormous: the Buddha and the Christ stand for 
totally different ideals of life and conceptions of existence, 
The so-called parallels adduced by Seydel von Eysinga 
and Edmunds he dismisses, much as does Hopkins in his 
valuable essay in Jndia, Old and New, which Dr. Windisch 
apparently does not know, as quite inconclusive, and as 
due either to the natural development of the religions 
or to ordinary considerations of mental growth. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising that he should accept as 
probable the derivation of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration from the Indian doctrine of meteinpsychosis, 
as the likeliness of a parallel development in that case is 
at least as strong as in the cases with which he deals? 

Dr. Windisch is reserved in his attitude towards com- 
parative mythology. The elephant— with six tusks 
(chaddanta) as a sign of its superiority to ordinary 
elephants “—which appears in the legend to May&é Devi 
before the Buddha's birth, he* admits to be connected 
with Airavata, Indra’s elephant, but only in so far as the 
elephant is in India a token of royalty, and so belongs 
to Indra as it belongs toa mortal king, He even declines ® 
to aecept the view, held by Professor de la Vallée Poussin, 
that the death of Maya Devi on the seventh day after her 
son's death isa myth of the dawn slain by the sun, and 





p. 58, nL 7 Ch. TRAS., TO, pp. G0 se 
a a p- 179 Windisch refutes Spever's view (ZDMG., Ivii, 108) that 
tladdosta means ‘having the five senses and the mind restrained 
— 
‘pn 139, te 1. Cf dela Vallée Poussin, Bouddhiane, p. 39, n. 1, 
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prefers to believe that, in point of fact, the mother of the 
Buddha did die on the seventh day after his birth. In 
this view he may be correct, but it must be admitted 
that the legend occurs late, and that it already bears in 
the fictitious name of the mother—for Maya cannot be 
a genuine name—signs of its unoriginal character. On 
the other hand, we are heartily at one with him in 
rejecting Jensen’s wonderful theories of the Epie of 
Gilgamos, which certainly represent the most sional recent 
example of comparative mythology run madd, 

Following Boyer, Dr. Windisch ° is inclined to tind in 
the Agveda and the Brahmanas traces of the doctrine of 
transmigration. But the evidence for the theory—held 
also in different forms by Pischel, Galdner, and Bihtlingk * 
—is singularly unsatisfactory. In RY., x, 14, 4, he takes 
the words sé no devéyy & yamad dirghim dyuh pre 
jivdse as meaning “ may he take us to the gods to live 
there a long time”, implying that, after a long life, return 
to earth is possible; but the sense is not the natural 
meaning of the words, which refer * to the continued life 
en earth of the survivors. As & matter of fact, even the 
Braihmanas do not contain the doctrine, though the con- 
ception of repeated death after death tends towards it. 
Maedonell, Lévi, Bloomfield, Hopkins, and Oldenberg,* 


‘among others, are all inclined to accept the view that for 


transmigration we must go to the Upanisads or Aranyakas, 
and this view appears to us certainly correct. 

Tt may also be doubted whether Dr. Windisch * is right 
in finding in the Upanisads the doctrine that a man can 
| pp. 58 seqq. ae 

4 See also JRAS., 1009, pp. o/4 seqq- Cf. also de la Vullée Poussin, 
Bowldhiome, p. O1. 

7 Of. RV., x, 14, 12, and x, 15, 3 eeqy., Where the ides ts repeatedly 
set out, Vedie Indians do not pray for death conceived as life in heaven. 
The “parallel” passage, ix, Hy 4, cited by Boyer is not really parallel 
at all. as it has no clause to complete it. 

4 See TRAE., 110, - ithe 

+ pp, 62, 68. CF. JRAS., 1900, p. 606. 
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recollect his previous births, Neither the Aitareya 
Upanisad, 2, nor the Brhadiranyaka Upanisad, i, 4, 10, 
ean certainly be said to refer to this power, though they 
are so taken by Sankara in his commentaries, which, 
however, notoriously are not to be relied on for the exact 
sense of the Upanisads, But Dr. Windisch sheds a great 
deal of light on the Kausitaki Upanisad by his examina- 
tion of the Jarminiya Brahmeana parallel to its description 
of birth.! 

Other points of interest must be mentioned more briefly. 
Dr. Windisch? raises the question of the age of the 
personal Brahma who, as he points out, occurs in the 
Keausitali, Upanised. The answer is obscure ; several of 
the relevant passages are discussed by us elsewhere? 
Parasvin in the same Upanisad he takes ¢ as “snake”, but 
with doubt ; Bihler® has SUP PCS LA a possible connexion 
with the Pah paldwida, Again, the relations of Vagbhata I 
and Vagbhata IT are hardly correctly stated; more 
accurate information will be found in Dr. Hoernle’s 
Osteology.’ In his estimate of the age of the Buddhist 
Canon * Dr, Windisch evidently adheres to the older school 
of idens, whose views are now seriously questioned—in 
our opinion with justice—by such writers as Franke 


and de la Vallée Poussin.” Uniortunately, too, his book 





' pp. G2, 63; and see his note in Sachs, Ber., 1907, pp. 111 seqy. ; 
Oertel, JAOS,, xix, 111; my At ukhdyane Aranyake, p. 17. 

ip. 33, 0. 1. 

* ditereya Aronyoaka, pp. 304, n. 20: 367. 

‘p. 71.0.2. Dandetithe, which occurs also in Nirubta, Parisista, ii, 9, 
is given by the commentary as the equivalent. 

* ZDMG., xiviii, (3. Paraseent is found in RV., x, 86, 14: AY., vi. 
V2, 2; Maitriyant? Samiata, itt, 1, 10 CE Attareya Aranyoke, 
p a7i, no. 1. 

* pp. 48 seqg. For the latest: view of Dr. Hoernle on the question of 
Cornka’s date, see JRAS., 100, pp. 886, 887, and collpare my nobe, 
ADMG., xii, 136. 

* Ci, also JRAB,, 1900, p. S82. 

* CF pp. 10 seqg. 

" Bouddhinne, pp. 33 seqq, C£ my note, JRAS., 1909, p. 57, 2 
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appeared too soon to enable him to discuss the doctrmes 

of the ego and of the chain of causality in the light of the 

new researches of de la Vallée Poussin * and P. Oltramare.* 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Dre Agiscuen GirrercestaLTeN. By KARL SCHIRMEISES. 
Briton, 1909. 

This work is an interesting example of the application 
of a priori methods to the study of religious phenomena ; 
and, if one can hardly admire the results of the attempt, 
yet it would be unfair to deny Dr. Schirmeisen credit 
for the boldness with which he has attacked his theme. 
Dr, Schirmeisen is impressed with the truth of two 
principles: namely, that the gods of a race closely reflect 
the standard of culture attained by that race; and that 
the individuality of gods 1s strongly affected by racial 
mixing, 80 that, while the name remains unaltered, quite 
new functions may be assigned to a god. Founding on 
these principles—the truth of which within limits is un- 
deniable—he proceeds to deduce the characteristics of the 
earliest religions from the social conditions of life in the 
three periods of the Stone Age and the two of the age of 
metal, while he applies a corrective to the results thus 
obtained by examining the early ethnography of the 
world. He then feels himself in a position to determine 
different strata in the Reyveda, and to show the original 


character of the various gods of the Indo-Iranian pantheon. 


We cannot undertake to follow the author in his re- 
construction of primitive religion: it must suffice to say 
that he postulates for the Palwolithie Age a monotheistic 
worship of fire, conceived often in snake form.” Whatever 
be the origins of religion, we may feel sure that they 
were not so simple as this; or, at any rate, that he who 


¥; 
1 Bowidhiane, pp. 54 seqq. 
2 La formule houddhique des dowze catises, Geneva, LO. 7p 
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would prove such a thesis as that here presented 
must be prepared with much stronger arguments than 
Dr, Schirmeisen can offer. Nor do we think that the 
state of ethnological studies at the present day will permit 
the acceptance of the reduction of the human species to 
the black and the yellow, the white being the result of the 
imnixture of these.’ Nothing but confusion can result from 
such short cuts to knowledge. 

Nor do the results of the author's researches encourage 
us to accept his premises, He?* assumes the third 
inillennium B.c, as the time of the composition of at least 
part of the Hgveda, an assumption which has recently 
been defended by Jacobi,’ but which has been completely 
refuted by Oldenberg.! He* finds in the Ryveda the 
work of three peoples—the Iranians, whose influence js 
seen in the second, fifth, and seventh books: a mixed 


‘opp. 24, 25, following Schanifhausen, 

ep 42. 

* See RAS, 1900, pp. 721 seqq. Mr. Kennedy, ibid., p, 1114, 
revives Brunnhofer's famous *‘ discovery” of an allusion in the Aarrecia 
to the siege of Babylon, Without commenting on the other parts of 
Mr. Kennedy's article, it may at least be safely said that no competent 
Vedio scholar accepts this view, and that therefore it should not he 
quoted as evidence of a conquest of Babylon by the Aryans. 

‘ JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095 seq., and see also my note, ibid., pp. LILGO seq). 
and p. 472, and cf. Macdonell, Sunskrit Literature, p. 12 Note should 
perhaps be taken of Shamasastry’s attempt in his Gaoim Ayana to 
rehabilitate the antiquity of the Vedic writings by finding in them 
evidence of an elaborate evele (cf. TRAS,, 1900, pp. 423 seq.) Db mmet, 
anifice to say that the passages relied on by the author are in no Cnet, sO 
far a8 Tecan see, naturally interpreted in the light of his view, and in 
every case can be explained much more simply in other ways, while the 
attribution of any really elaborate knowledge of astronomy to the early 
Indians runs counter to all the available evidence ag to the achisvementa 
in the field of the Vedic Indians (see Thibaut's article with its reference 
to Whitney cited in JRAS., 1900, p. 1102, n, 1). Tt is true that the 
Jyotten does present us with a basis for a date, but unhappily that basis, 
in consequence of the inaccuracy of the datum and the vagueness of the 
point fixed, only gives o result which may vary hundreds of Years on 
either side of the twelfth century #.c., and therefore we cannot buf on 
iD any Settire structure. 

* pp. 43-7, 
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people, with the characteristics of herdsmen and steppe- 
dwellers, who are represented by books im, vi, and viii, 
in which the desire for children, cattle, and horses is 
especially prominent ; and the true Germans, to whom 
book iv belongs. As a matter of fact, however, the author 
recognizes ' that it is impossible to deny some reciprocity 
of influence, and he decides that books ii and ili were first 
composed by the Iranians and the mixed people, then 
hooks iv to vi by the united Aryan race, while books vil 
and viii (first half) were composed by those tribes which 
had advanced furthest east. 

It must suffice to indicate briefly on how little support 
the theory rests. Brunnhofer's? theory that the dog is 
Iranian 18 accepted as proving that Grtsamada Saunaka, 
and therefore the second book of the Reveda, are Tranian. 
But, as Brunnhofer's hypothesis rests on no foundation," 
the theory is untenable. Again, the German origin of 
hook iv is proved by the fact that the Gotamas are 
Angirases, and the Angirases are traditionally ignorant of 
the sacrifice,’ and are therefore not Iranian—an argument 
which cannot be considered as substantial. 

As the basis of the author's theory is insecure, little of 
profit can be derived from his detailed results, although he 
shows a good knowledge of the recent literature on Vedic 
mythology. Following, but going beyond, Hillebrandt,” he 
finds in the Indra-Vrtra myth a legend of the melting 
of the glaciers at the end of the Glacial Period, and he * 
applies this theory to the explanation of the famous 
hymn of Indras birth.’ The eating of dog's flesh there * 
mentioned is a reference to the Mesolithic Period, in which 


¢ Jran wee Turan, p. 102. 


1 pp. 47-3. 
? See Hopkins, AJP, xv: 1S4 4en) 4. ™ 
® Hillebrandt, Veeltache Mytholoyie, ii, 1&6 seqy. Cf. Hopkins, T'rana- 


actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arte and Science, xv, OF #8. 
Op. cit., i, 102 seq. On this ef. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, 


pp. 180 seqq, | 
* RV,, iv, 18, 


: a i 181. 7 RY + iv; 13. 
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the first domestic animal, the dog, was tamed and often 
also eaten. Moreover, from the mention of Vrtra's mother 


in another hymn,! he deduces the conclusion that, according 


to the views of the Rgveda, the sunless Glacial Period was 
brought about by the arising of a permanent thick mist 
After that we need not be surprised to find that the 
victory of the Aévins with asses in a race is a recollection 
of the fact that the ass was tamed before the horse," or 
to learn that the meaning of the story of Dadhyaiic and 
the mead is that an exchange once took place of the mead 
of the Germans for a horse of the neighbouring mixed 
peoples* So also the myth of the Rbhus and the cow 
turns out to contain a reference to the manuring of fields 
by the true Germans in Neolithic times:* Sarasvati 
becomes no longer a river, but the goddess of Spring ;¢ 
Visnu is conceived in stork form, and so forth, 

It would be idle to diseuss in detail theso theories, for 
not one of them rests on any substantial basis, and a new 
theory in Vedie mythology has no right to existence 
unless very solid arguments can be advanced in its favour. 
Tt is, of course, easy to speculate, but such speculations 
as these only add to the confusion attending a subjeet in 
itself very difficult. 

A, BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


PRAKRITARUPAVATARA: a Prakrit grammar based on the 
Valmikisutra, by Simharaja son of Samudrabandha- 
yajvan. Edited by E. Hunrascy, 8vo, London, 
1909. (Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland: Prize Publication Fund, No. 1.) 

The opening words of the editor's preface to this 
interesting little volume awake a sorrowful memory, 
Dr, Hultzsch reminds us that it was the lamented 
Professor Pischel who, in his dissertation Jy Crammativis 

*RY., i, 32, 9. * n, 188. ey Tae ll 

* p. 98. * pe 246, * p. 200. * pe. 25a. 
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Pracriticis, and again in his Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, pointed to the importance of Simharija's 
treatise. Ebré tis, "Hpaxdcite, tev popor. To Pischel, 
moreover, Dr. Hultzsch acknowledges a debt for the 
wenerous loan of much important critical material. The 
present publication is therefore largely inspired by his 
influence, and in a sense may be regarded as a memorial 
of him. Certainly no fitter hands could be found to raise 
this memorial than those of Dr. Hultzseh. His sound 
scholarship has enabled him to constitute a correct. text, 
which he has furnished with ample references, especially 
to Simharaja himself and to Paninis grammar, thst 
greatly lighten the labour of study. Misprints, we may 
add, are very few, and so slight (for example the omission 
of the virdma in jasérsbhydm on p. 17, 1. 8, and ha for 
he on p. 19, |. 2) that the student corrects them almost 
unconsciously as he reads. 

The date of Simharaja is somewhat uncertain. His 
quotation of Kshirasvimi's commentary on the Ama rakes 
proves him to have lived later than the eleventh century ; 
and as he also cites Nagoji's Paribhishendusekhara, he 
would seem to be not more than two centuries old, unless 
indeed —a somewhat improbable supposition —he and 
Nagoji both drew from a common source. But, as 
Kalidasa has reminded us, modernity should not discredit 
an author. “For the knowledge of declension and con- 
jugation,” wrote Pischel (Grammatik, § 39), “ the Prakrita- 
ripavatara is not without importance, chiefly as Simharaja 
often gives more forms than Hemachandra and Trivikrama, 
Many of these forms no doubt are theoretically inferred, 
but they are constructed in strict accordance with the 
rules, and henee are not without interest.” How far this 
merit of Simharija is due to his own ingenuity, and how 
much he has borrowed from predecessors, we cannot say 
with certainty. Pischel’s statement that he based his 
work upon Trivikrama-deva's grammar (Grammatik, § 39) 
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‘« somewhat misleading, as the same scholar points out 
that all which they have in common is the Valmiki-sttra, 
en which both based their works, and neither of them 
ean be proved to have used the other's book (De Gram. 
Praer., p. 40). 

The character and the defects of the Hindu CYA Marans 
are well known. The same circumstances that gradually 
produced Sittras in the liturgical, theological, and philo- 
sophic schools led to similar epitomes of grammar, 
algebraically concise and often provokingly obscure. 
Sitra-worship became the bane of science. As each 
school was convinced that all possible knowledge was 
eontained in its sacrosanct aphorisms, It spent its energies 
in the task of finding authority in them for everything, 
and henee never made any material advance beyond 
them. Attempts were indeed made to rearrange them 
according to some more systematic method, as in Bhattojrs 
Siddhanta-kawmudt ; but although these works made the 
study easier, they failed to raise grammar to the level 
of a science. As pure theorists indeed the Hindus are 
unequalled ; no Western ingenuity could rival that of the 
Indian grammarian who invented a Prakrit of his own 
for lyrical composition. But a seientitie basis of grammar 
they have never possessed, asistrayonitval, because it 
was not-in the Sittras; and this weakness is glaringly 
exhibited in Simharaja'’s work, in which, for example, 
phonetic laws of consonantal change are dovetailed between 
rules of accidence when the particular paradigms chosen 
for the latter display the former (ef. v, 1), and Miambho is 
actually derived from stambhah (xn, 95), because, forsooth, 
the Sitra says stamble. Like Hemachandra, he makes no 
attempt to discriminate between the various dialects, until 
he comes to the eighteenth chapter, where he begins 
a series of short sections upon the chief characteristics 
of the Sauraseni, Magadhi, Paisichi, Chalikapaisachi, 
and Apabhraméa. Making due allowance for these defects 
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(as they appear to Western judgment), Simharaja’s book 
is an excellent piece of work according to Hindu methods, 
and the native schools should be grateful to Dr. Hultzsch 
and the Asiatic Society for supplying them with a good 
handbook. 

An interesting point is raised by Dr. Hultzsch in his 
Preface, when dealing with the Aphoriams which form the 
nucleus around which Simharaja built up his grammar. 
These are the Valmiki-aitra ascribed to the legendary 
Valmiki, which was used algo by Trivikrama, who lived 
between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Pischel 
suggested that this Sitra may have been composed hy 
either Trivikrama or somebody else on the basis of 
Hemachandra's Prakrit grammar. Dr, Hultzsch argues 
with great probability against the authorship of Trivi- 
krama ; but when he says that, ‘as both the printed text 
of the Valmiki-sitra and the author of the Shadbhasha- 
chandrikfi ascribe the composition of the Sitra to an 
ancient Rishi, the possibility of its having been drawn 
up in the interval between Hemachandra and Trivikrama 
seems to be excluded,” we cannot follow him. There was 
plenty of time between Hemachandra and Trivikrama— 
probably two or three eenturies—for the Siitra to be 
written; and when it was once written, there was still 
more time for it to gain authority as the work of Valmiki, 
and finally to be acknowledged as such in a modern work 
like Lakshmidhara’s Shadbhdshachandrika. A similar 
instance may be found in the Samkhya-satra, which 
probably was composed between 1480 and 1450, and yet 
was acknowledged as the work of Kapila by Aniruddha 
in a commentary written about 1500, Apart from this 
small matter of opinion, we have only to record our 
admiration for the skill with whieh Dr. Hultzsch has 
fulfilled his task and enriched Indian literature. 

L. D, BarNetr. 


} See Garbe's Stmbhyn wed Foga, p. 5. 
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Revepa: TEXTKRITISCHE UND EXEGETISCHE NOTEN. 
Erstes bis sechstes Buch. Ey H. OLDENBERG. 
Berlin, 1909. 

A most hearty welcome must be extended to the notes 
on the first six books of the Rgveda, which Professor 
Oldenberg has now published, supplyimg us with the first 
eomplete commentary on these books since the issue of 
Ludwig's edition. Since the appearance of the classical 
Prolegomenc the author has, in a series of articles in the 
Zeitachrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellachaft, 
elucidated many other problems relative to the constitu- 
tion of the text of the Sam/uta; and in his new work 
he applies the principles thus adopted to the critical 
establishment of the more original form of the text, before 
its characteristics had been obscured by ita reduction into 
the shape in which it now lies before us. At the same 
time Professor Oldenberg has added exegetic notes, for 
which no apology or explanation need have been offered. 
It is of the first importance, in the critical study of the 
Raveda, that we should know what passages require 
correction; and Professor Oldenberg's latest work is no 
less valuable for its explanations of difficult passages 
than for the masterly suggestions which he makes for the 
restoration of corruptions in the tradition. It is impossible 
to overpraise either the range of the author's knowledge 
of Vedie texts or his judgment in the selection of inter- 
pretations, The work is also a marvel of condensation, 
without any substantial sacrifice of clearness of expression 
or of fullness of discussion of real difficulties. The author 
has wisely refused to deal at length with the various 
attempts to solve the problem of such hymns as i, 164: 
it is clear that in a general commentary on the Rawed 
it is impossible to treat at length matters in which 
not even a reasonable degree of probability can be 
attamed. 

It is satisfactory to note that Professor Oldenberg sees 
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no reason to change his opmion! that the other Vedic 
texts shed little illumination on the text of the Rgveda. 
That conclusion is securely based on the variants now 
available in even excessive fullness in Bloomfield’s Con- 
cordance. No doubt there are occasional exceptions to 
this rule, but they are very rare, and Professor Oldenberg 
effectively disposes of the alleged better rendimgs seen by 
Scheftelowitz? in the Kasmir MS. of the Raveda, a MS. 
which for the Aifareya Aranyaka also yields nothing 
new of value, as I have sought elsewhere to show Of 
course this does not show that the Rqveda text m im itself 
correct, which is certainly not the case, but it indicates 
that the tradition of the Ryveda is decidedly superior to 
that of the other Sambitas, 

In interpretation Professor Oldenberg follows the sane 
and sober principles which he has elsewhere defended. 
As a matter of fact there is in principle little difference 
of opinion amongst recent interpreters of the Raveda, 
much less than would appear from the language now and 
then used. All in effect treat the Raveda as a book to be 
interpreted in the light of subsequent literature, and of the 
knowledge which we have of the development of Indian 
civilization; and the real point of dispute is merely the 
question of how far we are to find in the Roveda details 
of later Indian life. In this regard Professor Oldenberg 
shows himself—we think wisely—more conservative than 
Pischel and Geldner, of whose views he constantly takes 
account. It is easy to exaggerate the part played by 
hetairm and lust of gold in the Samhita; and to explain 
difficult. passages by theories of sporting and erotic slang 
is often more ingenious than plausible, however much it 
may relieve the monotony of the task of Vedic inter- 
pretation. Similarly the author differs from the writers of 


1 Profegomena, pp, 271 seq 
a Die A Anlsobhen det Rigveda, and VOI, xxi, 85 sexy. 
2 Aitoreya Arauyaka, pp. 3, 4. 
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the Vedische Studien in his treatment of linguistic usages. 
It is of course possible to solve nearly every crux in the 
Rgveda by the assumption of irregular forms and of un- 
usual syntax, and the possibility is rendered attractive by 
the fact that, in some cases, such irregularities appear 
eertainly to be found, but it is wiser to try to attain 
a satisfactory result within the ordinary bounds of Vedic 
grammar. A good example of this may be seen in the case 
of Raveda, vi, 66,11, where Benfey and von Bradke take 
qirijyo n& dpak as “Bergwasser. But such a hendiadys 
is, as Professor Oldenberg points out, not really possible 
and not paralleled by cases like 1, 80,1: séma in made; 
and we must either assume that the comparison is with 
both the hills and the streams, or else that the comparison 
is, as 80 often, curtailed, and @pah is an accusative, “ as 
hills send forth streams.” Or again in i, 52, 1, he shows 
that it is unnecessary to accept Pischel’s theory’ that im 
alyo né vajam there is a case of attraction, and that the 
rendering “Wie das Ross zum Siegespreise” is quite 
adequate. In v, 59, 8, he combats successfully Geldner's* 
version of the difficult text as containing rech (gen.) 
“gu Gunsten des Resi”, a sense of the genitive which is 
certainly rather far-fetched. Similarly he appears cor- 
rectly in i, 34, 5, to reject the explanation of sire duhitd 
either as a case of prehistoric Sandhi or Pischel’s.* view 
of sitre as a locative of origin, though he leaves open— 
as seems inevitable—the exact meaning of the passage. 
Excellent also are the notes on the strange rujdndai and 
mino mihandh of 1, 32, 6 and 8. 

In some cases Professor Oldenberg is inclined to admit 
the use of the participle in place of a finite verb, a usage 
recognized by Delbriick,* but whieh, except in the 
ease of the past participle passive, I have elsewhere * 





1 Vedische Studien, i, 105; cf. my note TRAS., 1900, p. 432, 
= Tbid., i, 283, n. 1, * Thid., iii, 192. 
+ Altindische Syntax, pp, 393, 580. ‘ ZDMG., xliii, 346 seqq, 
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questioned. It is not possible to pronounce definitely 
in a matter of this kind, but it may be said that the 
evidence is somewhat slight on which to base a theory 
of a recognized usage. In i, 88, 5, pdéyad is an easy 
correction for pdgyan; in i, 69, 3, several renderings 
are possible, and dédhati need not be a participle at all. 
In iii, 32, 6, as Professor Oldenberg himself says, yaad 
Vrtrdm jaghanvdn is simply ® contamination of Vriram 
jaghanvdn and ydd Vrirdm jaghintha ; the occurrence of 
such anomalies is not sufficient to establish a grammatical 
usage, In iv, 17, 19, stutah need not be finite, and no 
doubt is not; but in any case it is of course certain 
that the past participle passive is used—as in Latin—as 
equivalent to a finite verb, but this proves nothing for 
other participles. In vi, 22, 3, the sense and construction 
are alike very uncertain, and in v, 15, 4, the participle is 
almost certainly not finite. 

It must suffice to refer briefly to some of the other 
valuable notes on Syntax. The alleged use of me and 
fe as accusatives is exhaustively discussed’ and shown 
to be improbable. The genitive of time is effectively 
defended ® against Bartholomae, and the comparative 
ablative after a positive is correctly seen in i, 46, 4. 
There is also a good note® on the use of d after a dative 
to strengthen the force of the ease. 

In addition to his contributions to grammar, Professor 
Oldenberg. has offered valuable suggestions for the inter- 
pretation of the vocabulary of the Rgveda, He rejecta * 
Collitz’s rendering of ndévedas as “ recipient of praise ", and 
prefers the view that it represents nivaveda, “having 
knowledge anew.” In an interesting excursus ° he 
defends the rendering of vyathie as “ wanken” against 


1 pp. 25 seqq- I hope to diseuss these and the alleged Epic casea more 


2 pp, 79, 80 2 pp. 15, 16. 
4 On RV, i, 79, 1. ® On RV. i, 317, 15. 
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Geldner's! view of it as “ falsehood" and the attempt to 
render it as “way”. Arivi he interprets? as denoting 
“horse” in several places, while in others it is admittedly 
a tribal name, an explanation which shows clearly that 
the word has more than one sense and which removes 
the difficulty as to Sayana’s version of the word in 
Raveda, ii, 17, 6, referred to by Dr. Grierson.* It is 
worth noting, in view of recent discoveries,* that Professor 
Oldenberg*® is not prepared to deny the possibility of 
a reference to Aruna in the Rgveda. In v. 47, 6, he 
sees a stem upapraksé: this is somewhat uncertain, and 
the accent in Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 2, 2, cannot in any 
way be relied on against the upa prakgé af Sdmaveda, 
i, 444. Of special interest is the note on vi, 25,3; 
regarding Khila and Khalya. Oldenberg adheres to 
the view that these expressions refer to the boundaries 
between cultivated fields, one of the few elear hints in 
the Rgveda of the existence of separate property in 
land. This view he shows to be decidedly superior to 
that of Pischel,{ who prefers to find in these words 
references to the grazing land on which the flocks and 
herds of the community fed, an interpretation which 
diminishes the value of the passages in question as 
evidence of separate ownership. For the use of ti’ 
may be cited the occurrence of f1ijah in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, v, 2, 1. 

As was to be expected, Professor Oldenberg devotes 
much attention to metrical considerations as bearing on 
the constitution of the text, a matter in which perhaps 
greater progress has been made—though not without 
a certain risk of over-formalism—than m any other 
department of Vedic study. Of special interest is a brief 


4+ Pedische Studien, ii, 20 seq. Cf. my Aitereya Aranyake, p. 281. 


¢ (nm RV. i, 166, 6. ? JRAS, 1008, p. 1143. 
4 See JRAS., 1908, p. 114, mo. 2 7 On RY. i, 130, 9. 


© Vedische Studien, ii, 204, 7 See on RV. i, 151, 5. 
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exenraus! on the apparent reduction of two syllables to 
one, on which Max Miiller* was inclined to lay as great 
stress as had been laid on it in some theories of Plautine 
prosody. Within the limits to which it is confined by the 
author little objection can be taken to its application. 

The value and convenience of the notes is greatly 
increased by the addition of elaborate indices, which 
give, with special fullness, references to grammatical and 
syntactical points. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Awsatt pevt’ Istam, compilati da LronE CaA®rTANI, 
Principe di Teano, Vol. IL. Fol.; pp. lxxvim, 1567. 
Milano, 1907. 

The second instalment of Prince Teano's great work 
has grown into two bulky parts, which chronicle the 
events of the years 7 to 12 of the Hegira, The scientific 
care and thoroughness which characterize the first volume 
are still more in evidence in the second. No similar work 
exists in which all available sources as well as studies 
bearing directly and indirectly on the early Moslem history 
are taken into consideration with equal fullness and 
circumspection. 

The year 6H. had not been a very prosperous one for 
Mohammed. Not only had Aisha’s disagreeable adventure 
threatened to involve Mohammed's own family circle in 
disaffection and hostility, but it revealed much latent 
ill-feeling, which was only thinly hidden by common 
interest of worldly character. Moreover, Mohammed's 
greatest wish—to enter Mecca at the head of a strong 
army—had been frustrated. Instead of defying the still 
unconverted Meccans in their own city, he was forced 
to conclude a not very honourable treaty, which put off his 
* pilgrimage " to the Ka'ba for at least another year. The 


1 pp. 53, 54. = SBE., xxxii, pp. cxiii seqq. 
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prestige of Islam had suffered, chiefly because it did not 
pay as well as many had expected. A victory with spoil 
‘n ita train was needed, and to secure this nothing was 
safer than another raid against the effete Jews. After 
their extinction in the vicinity of Medina, only one more 
remnant was left at Khaibar, a few days north of the 
capital. Being peaceful peasants and traders, and having 
two years previously received written assurances of safety 
from Mohammed, they were all the less apprehensive of 
an attack, The raid was, of course, successful from 
a Moslem point of view, although in itself it was of small 
account. The undue importance given to it by the Arab 
authors, who grow more prolific the later their date, shows 
the real state of affairs better than anything else. Prince 
Teano righty casts doubt on the assertion of even older 
authorities, such as Al Wagidi, that the defending forces 
numbered ten thousand warriors. It probably amounted 
to not more than one-tenth of that number. Altogether 
Prince Teano's very detailed account of this affair is 
replete with sound criticism. In his excellent survey of 
the last five years of Mohammed's career (pp. 372 seqq.), he 
shows how every victory or defeat of the Moslem arms was 
followed by a raid on some Jewish tribe. He sees clearly 
that Mohammed's motives were not merely religious, but 
also political. A not less important motive was the booty 
which he required, not so much for his own benefit, as to 
fll the war chest and to secure the services of followers. 
However insignificant the conquest of Khaibar was from 
a military point of view, it had not only a great effect 
‘in Medina, but it assisted in the conversion of many 
waverers. The inflated reports of Arab authors afford 
# highly characteristic illustration of the spirit and 
expansion of Moslem tradition, and prove how much 
eaution is necessary in eliciting the truth even in smaller 
matters. 

The same lack of reliability appears again in the 
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accounts of the disaster at Mita which was the result 
of an expedition rashly entered upon against the Greek 
troops stationed in Syria and their Arab allies. Intoxicated 
by the easy success of Khaibar, Mohammed undertook the 
ill-advised march without considering that the enemy this 
time consisted of disciplined soldiers. Now here, as Prince 
Teano justly points out, the Arab reeords are as meagre, 
and the authorities as unsatisfactory, as possible, The lack 
of history is made up by poems, fiction takes the place 
of facts. This is an important matter. Prince Teano is 
jot, of course, the first to call attention to this, but no 
previous author has given such minute details. May this 
serve as an example to authors, who write books on 
Mohammed and Islim in which criticism of the sources 
is conspicuous by its absence; and which, theretore, give 
the reader a quite erroneous and misleading picture of its 
origin and early development. 

The treaty of Hudeibiya, alluded to above, must have 
heen still more unfavourable for Mohammed than 1s 
admitted by the sources. Many of the details are quite 
unhistorical. In the document of the treaty he was 
compelled to use his own name, instead of “ Messenger 
of Allah”. His name was not, at that time,“ Mohammed,’ 
as he only assumed this appellation two or three years 
later. The document, as we possess it, is based on 
tradition, which substituted the name “ Mohammed * for 
the one he actually used in the original draft, Anyway, 
among other things, it was stipulated that no war should 
be waged for ten years, and that he should be allowed 
to visit Mecca next year as a pilgrim, This latter clause 
Mohammed fulfilled literally, but he never dreamt of 
adhering to the former. A pretext was easily found that 
some minor paragraph in the treaty had been violated, 
and the year after he set out, at the head of a large 
army, to enter his native city by force. The real motive 
was to retrieve the defeat of Mita. The town was 
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taken, albeit without bloodshed, and Mohammed was thus 
practically master of Arabia. The victory received, in 
due course, the divine sanction in the form of a revelation 
(Qor. xlvini, 1-15). 

We must agree with Prince Teano that the forbearance 
with which Mohammed, in the hour of victory, treated 
those old opponents, who are said to have embittered 
his life in the early years of his mission, was due to 
political wisdom rather than to spontaneous generosity. 
Our knowledge of these persecutions has come down to us 

rough traditional reports, largely based on Mohammed's 
own descriptions. It is, therefore, open to question whether 
they were so relentless as tradition would have us believe. 
Apart from this, any massacre of prominent Mecean 
citizens, many of whom were near relatives of his most 
faithful friends, would have been a deadly offence to the 
latter. Only a few persons of no account, among them 
two women, were executed. Mohammed cared more for 
the conversion of his enemies than their death, and many 
of them were, thus, ready to fulfil his wish. 

One must not, however, judge Mohammed too hastily 
for having allowed political considerations to influence 
his actions. They form the human element in his career. 
As a purely spiritual reformer he would have achieved 
very little. Shrewd policy is recognizable in the very 
beginning of his messengership, and his greatest failing 

was that, as soon as they promised to be useful, political 
motives were unserupulously given out as demands of the 
faith. The consequence was that large numbers of people 
embraced Islam without conviction or understanding. 
The masses were kept together as long as Mohammed 
was alive, but he had scarcely passed away when the 
great reaction, known as the Hidda, set in. This was 
the widespread renegade movement which seized many 
tribes, especially those in the remoter parts of the peninsula. 
The result was a civil war of a very sanguinary character, 
a 
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but it speaks for the great foree underlying the idea of 
Islam that it was victorious everywhere. The motives 
during this period were on the whole purer than before. 
Unfortunately reliable sources of the history of this period 
are likewise scarce, In the chapter dealing with this 
matter Prince Teano not only diseusses the value of these 
sourees, but also gives a comprehensive compilation of 
them, as well as a chronology of events, His consider- 
ation of earlier studies of the conquests of Palestine and 
Syria reveals a deep insight into the real facts. Inserted 
in these researches is a chapter on the compilation of 
the Qoran, a subject fraught with difficulties, and inci- 
dentally on the development of writing im Arabia. The 
anthor’s studies on this question were necessarily somewhat 
inconclusive, as some very important material was not 
available when he wrote this chapter. The following 
detail may throw some little light on the matter. In 
January, 1903, I published, in the J ewish Quarterly Review, 
the Khutba of a Jewish apostate to Islam who styles 
himself “a man who has detached himself from the sons 
of Hunai b. Akhtab”, This name occurs in the fragment 
(which is written in Hebrew characters) twice in the 
spelling “JM and ‘TTPN. The same person.is known from 
the earliest Mohammedan sources as Huyayy. We there- 
fore see that the name, when transcribed in Arabic 
characters, without diacritical pomts, was misunderstood 
by the transcriber, who did not know the original name. 
At all events we may gather that the stage of Arabie 
writing prior to Neskhi must have been that of characters 
similar to Nabatwan or Hebrew square. This origin can 
atill be traced back in nearly every Neskhi character. 
The question whether Mohammed had learned to write 
or not is by no means devoid of importance, as it has 
a certain bearing on Qoran criticism. 

It is impossible in 4 brief review to touch upon all the 
questions discussed in the book, Its great importance 
. 
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lies not only in the fullness of the material, never before 
collected with so much comprehensiveness, but im the 
criticism which cuts deep into the historical aspect in 
general. The story of the conquest of Persia is preceded 
by a lengthy discussion of the relations between the Araba 
and the empire of the Sassanides, and the causes of the 
decline of the latter. Prior to this, in a chapter devoted 
to the general aspect of Arab conquest, the author finds 
an opportunity of enlarging on the question of the 
primitive habitations of the Semitic race, a question which 
within the last fifty years has engaged the attention of 
a number of prominent scholars, Prince Teano, lke 
Sprenger and Schrader, finds the cradle of the Semites 
in Arabia. The difficulties which obstruct this view he 
endeavours to remove by the theory that the birth of the 
Semitic stock took place at a time when the climate of 
Arabia was considerably colder than at present. This 
theory is, in his opinion, the outcome of the change of the 
geological and meteorological conditions of the peninsula, 
The gradual drying up of the interior caused the migra- 
tions of Arab tribes from south to north. These wanderings 
are an undoubted fact, although the direct reports we 
possess about them are to a large extent legendary. 

The volume is accompanied by elaborate maps, chrono- 
logical tables, excellent photogravures, and an alphabetical 
index of great fullness. It is not saying too much that 
many a chapter of the early history of Islim will have to 
be rewritten in consequence of Prince Teano’s researches. 

H, HinscHFELp. 


Toree Years iN Tiser. By the Shramana Exar Kawa- 
cucHI, of Japan. Svo; pp. xv, 719. Theosophical 
Publishing Society, Benares and London, 1909. 

We are accustomed through the work of Nanjio, Taka- 
kusu, and others to associate Japanese writers on Buddhistic 
subjects with such a high standard of scholarship that we 
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expect much that is fresh and interesting in a new book 
on Tibet, “offered to the English-knowing public” by 
a Japanese Buddhist priest who, we are told, acted for 
a time as physician to the Grand Lama, and enjoyed thus 
unique advantages for seeing Tibetan life, monastic and 
lay, from the inside. A perusal of Mr. Kawaguchis 
volume, however, is decidedly disappointing. It 1s devoid 
of scholarship, and displays little special knowledge of 
Tibet that is either new or interesting. It is a shallow, 
rambling, whimsical narrative, from the standpomt of an 
emotional Oriental monk, upon his wanderimgs on 4 pil- 
vrimage from shrine to shrine, in land which he knew 
little about, and over ground already described im detail 
by European writers. 

The object of the author's visit to Tibet was, he tells us, 
to search for Sanskrit Buddhist books, a search in which 
he proved wholly unsuccessful. Nor does he add m any 
material way to our knowledge of the language, literature, 
or religion of the country. Yet on the strength of being, 
as he asserts, “Three years in Tibet,” he modestly claims 
for himself the position of being a greater authority on 
Tibetan literature than Csoma or Jaeschke | as if, indeed, 
scholarship or literary research could be measured merely 
by one’s length of residence in # country. It is evident, 
however, from his uninformed remarks at p- 403, ete,, that 
Csoma and Jaeschke are mere names to him, and that 
he is ignorant of their researches, so that his gratuitous 
claims are not to be taken very seriously. 

Facts are not strong points with him. Even his very first, 
word in the book, “ Tiree years in Tibet,” on which he bases 
such superior knowledge, is on his own showing a fiction. 
On p. 76 he tells us that he crossed the Tibetan frontier for 
the first time on July 4, 1900; and on pp. 622 and 650 
that he finally recrossed it on emerging from Chumbi on 
June 14, 1902. This gives the duration of his entire stay 
in Tibet as only one year and 345 days, instead of the 
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three years to which he lays claim, And this sort of thing 
is not untypical of his matter throughout, 

But if his results are trivial, his own personality is 
somewhat romantic in itself, and interesting as that of 
an educated modern Buddhist priest on a pilgrimage. On 
starting from Japan for Tibet, Mr. Kawaguchi, with truly 
Buddhistic zeal,extracted from his friends as farewell “ gifts” 
their pledges to abstain from stimulants or tobaceo-smoking, 
or from the “brutal business” of catching fish. “ About 
forty persons willingly granted this [my] appeal.” Some 
of these scenes were dramatic. One of these fishermen 
“returned with some fishing-nets, which he forthwith 
handed over to me, saying those were the weapons of 
murder with which he had caused the death of innumerable 
denizens of the brine, and that I might do with them as 
I liked... . I thereupon consigned the nets to the flames 
in the presence of all... . As the nets weit up in smoke 
Mr. ©., a sportsman with both gun and nets, rose and said, 
‘Let me too wish that you fare well in Tibet, by making to 
you the gift of a pledge: I pledge myself that I will never 
take the lives of the creatures for amusement; should I prove 
false to these words let Fudo Myo-oh visit me with death.’ ” 

His visionary temperament, fired by a generous credulity, 
led him to hear the voice of a supernatural being ealling 
to him at Sna and again at Sera, and he elsewhere tells 
os, “I was still in an extatie [#ic] mood,” which mood 
perhaps accounts for a good deal in his book. 

He is frequently breaking out into a rhapsody or ute, 
though at times he regretfully tells us that “1 wished to 
embody my sentiments in a few verses, but the inspiration 
would not come". On a cold night, “so much so that 
I could not sleep at all, the following is an uta that 
occurred to me in the midst of shivering :— 

‘On these high platenus here no sound is heard 
Of man or beast, no crickets sing their tunes, 
The moon above, and I her friend below.’ ” 


i 
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The sight of the Tsang-po River “gave me an wla— 
‘The river in its pride majestic seems 
The waving standard of the Buddha named 
| Vairochana, all Nature's Brilliant Lord.’ ” 
‘A flight of cranes leads him to fire off the following :— 
“Tike feathers white the snows fall down and lie 
There on the mountain-river's sandy banks ; 
Ko-kow, Ko-wow ! sounds strange, & melody 
1 hear—I gearch around for this strange cry, 
In majesty these mountain cranes 
I find are proudly strutting—singing thus." 

On the flank of Mount Kailas, to fill in the time one 
night, he informs us, “ I went into the meditation exercise 
sitting upon a piece of sheep's hide and wrapped up in the 
fuk-tuk. ... I was gradually entering into the state of 
spiritual conquest over bodily ailment, and composed the 
following -— 

‘On grass among those lofty plains on earth 
I enter meditation deep and wide, 
T choose, nor such secluded mountain-trees, 
Nor passing crowds of men and damsels fair." 
IT was almost in an extatic state when another ula rose 
to my mind— 
*O Mind! by Dharma’s genial light and warmth 
The pain-inflicting snows are melted fast, 
And flow in rushing streams that sweep away 
Delusive Ego and Non-Ego both.’ 
Thus in meditation,” he adds, “I sat out the night.” 
But, after all, he was not so very far from “men and 
damsels fair”, for after walking 5 miles next morning 
he came to a tent in the door of which stood a beautiful 
damsel, whereupon our traveller, returning to mundane 
ways, says, “and, smiling, I askéd the beauty of the 
wilderness for a night's lodging,” and he devotes a whole 
chapter to “ A Beautiful Reseuer * Indeed, throughout 
his travels, it was chiefly through the women-folk that 
he won his way out of difficulties, though with some 
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petulant ingratitude he condemns his co-religionists, the 
Tibetans generally, female and male, as being always 
“ready for any crime or enormity ”. 


Western writers on Buddhism, who have had little or no 


experience of the living religion, yet are fond of asserting 
that the Buddhists do not offer actual worship to Buddha 
nor look upon him as a god, would do well to listen to 
what this Buddhist monk says incidentally on this subject. 
For, whatever his defects in Tibetan learning may be he is 
undoubtedly an orthodox Buddhist monk, and possessed of 
more than the average education in that religion. When 
he arrived before the great image of Sakya Muni, at 
Lhasa, he says (p. 288): “I could not help shedding tears 
over the goodness of Buddha! which enabled me to see 
His image at this temple ... Ido not mean that I do 
not respect other Buddhist deities; still Buddha claims the 
greatest worship from me.” Again, in his: despair when 
he was submerged in crossing a river, he prays for help 
to Sakya Muni and the Buddhas as living and presiding 


deities (p. 120), and is rewarded by a miracle: “‘O ye! 


All the Buddhas of the ten quarters, as well as the 
highest Teacher of this world, Buddha Shakya Muni! 
Tam not able to accomplish my desires and to return 
the kindness of my parents, friends, followers, and 
specially the favours of all the Buddhas in this life: 
but I desire that I may be born again in order to requite 
the favours which I have already received from all.’ 
At that moment with a thrill I felt that the end of one 
of my staves had touched something hard, and on trying 
to stand up I found that the water was only up to 
| my breast.” 

Again, when he lost hia watch and money, he consoled 
himself with the reflection that “it was most likely that 
the Lord Budilha in His wisdom and mercy had caused 
me to be rid of them”. At Mount Kailas he writes - 

' The diacritical marks ore the author's, 


‘ 
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“J addressed myself to this sacred pillar of nature, 
confessed my sins, and performed to it the obeisance of 


one hundred and eight bows ... I then considered 


myself the luckiest of men to have thus been enabled 
to worship such a holy emblem of Buddha's power,” 
Finally, on emerging from Tibet into British territory, 
he exclaimed: “My safe arrival in this country is entirely 
owing to the protecting power of the Lord Buddha, and 
I worshipped Him with zeal and earnestness.” 

In Tibet our author travelled in the guise of a Chinese 
Buddhist priest, and posing also as a physician he acquired 
such great fame by his “cures” that he was brought 
thereby to the favourable notice of the Grand Lama, 
“IT came to be regarded as a God of medicine, he says ; 
though he naively confesses, in excuse for his charlatanism, 
that not having had any regular medical training, “/ know 
I made a very dangerous doctor, but I was obliged 
to go on as a pedant domineering over a society of 
ignoramuses.” This is quaintly delicious and worthy of 
being preserved ! Fortunately for Mr. Kawaguchi, the 
Dalai Lama himself became one of these ignoramuses and 
conferred on the “doctor” his intimacy and confidence. 
But the author is strangely silent as to the subjects of 
those interesting conversations. 

Living in constant terror of having his disguise 
penetrated and of being robbed, our pious priest was 
perpetually inventing falsehoods to deceive his iter- 
loeutors and “to lay false scents” as he terms it. 
Ultimately, the secret of his disguise having leaked out, 
he made a bolt from Lhasa to India, assisted by an 
‘“ex-minister and his nun-wife [sic]". As there was no 
pursuit, however, his excitement on the way was perhaps 


‘somewhat more imaginary than warranted. 


Certainly we cannot say that he has brought back to us 
any information which is very new or important. 
—T L, A. W. 
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ARCHZ0OLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. ANNUAL REPORT For 
1905-6; pp. 208 ; 54 plates, and numerous text- 
illustrations. Royal 4to. Caleutta: Office of the. 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India; 1909. 

This volume was received in August, but could not 
conveniently be noticed in our October number. Like 
its three predecessors, of which it is in every respect 
a worthy continuation, it consists of three parts, devoted 
to conservation, exploration and research, and epigraphy. 
We can for the most part do little more than indicate its 
contents: but the list of them will show that it presents 
much matter of interest, in various lines, which would 
well repay perusal in detaal. 

In the division dealing with conservation (pp. 1—56, 
with 22 plates) we have first an article by Dr. Vogel on 
the ancient monuments of Kanera, with special reference 
to the deplorable damage done to them by the great 
earthquake which occurred on 4 April, 1905. Im the 
eourse of this, Dr. Vogel has observed (p. 19) that an 
examination of the original stones bearing the two in- 
scriptions known as the Baijnith Prasastis has satisfied 
him that the Saka date given in one of them is expressed 
by four figures, and that the year is im fact, not 726 
(in A.D. 804) as read by Profeasor Bithler, but 1126 (in 
A.D. 1204) as Professor Kielhorn conjectured, for various 
reasons, might be found to be the case. This rectification 
has an important bearing, not only on the date of the 
building to which the two records belong, but also (as 
we may hope to explain at some other time) on the 
history of the Saka era, and of the Likakéla or centennial 
reckoning by “omitted hundreds” in which the other 
Praéasti is dated. 

Other articles in this division are by Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 
on conservation at Sikandarah, Delhi, and Ajmere; by 
Mr. Marshall, on the restoration of two elephant-statues 
at the Fort of Delhi about which there has been much 
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controversy (see references given in the article, and some 
remarks by Mr. Beveridge in this Journal, 1909. 743 f.); 
ly Mr. Cousens, on the restoration of the Jam tower at 
Chitérgadh ; and by Mr. Rea on the general progress of 


conservation in Madras. 


The division of exploration and research (pp, 57-164, 
with 32 plates) commences with an account by Dr. Vogel 
of further excavations at Kasii, including the discovery of 
the seals bearing legends which mention the community 
of friars at the monastery of the Mahaparmirvina (com- 
pare this Journal, 1907, 365) and the community of monks 
at the monastery of Vishnudvipa, Vethadipa (compare 
ibid., 994, 1050), 

This is followed by an article on Rajagriha and its 
remains by Mr. Marshall, giving an aecount of operations 
conducted not only by himself but also by Dr. Th. Bloch, 
whose unexpected and untimely death at Calcutta on 
20) Oetober last has deprived us of a valued worker in 
several lines of Indian research. The article is accom- 
panied by a map (plate 29) which entirely supersedes 
previous sketches of the locality, and throws much light 
on points which have hitherto been obscure. It includes 
4 new identification (p. 100) of the site shown to Fa-hian 
and Hiuen-tsiang as the site of the Sattapanna or Satta- 
panni hall in which the First Buddhist Council was held, 
There is no objection to accepting, for so short a distance, 
the estimate that 5 or 6 (7 represent a little more than 
one mile (p. 100): though, as has been said in this Journal, 
1906. 1013, the expression 100 /i denoted an ordinary 
day's journey of 12:12 miles; at which rate 6 (i, taken 
literally, would mean 1280 yards. And thus the identi- 
tieation seems sound, on the view taken by Mr. Marshall 
that what was shown to the Chinese pilgrims was a 
structural building. But, as the hall is invariably men- 


tioned in the Pali books as a guid, ‘a cave’, we may well 
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doubt, as he appears to clo, whether the Council was really 
held on the site that used to be pomted out. 


The next article is by Mr, Cousens, on the Dhamnir *« 


eaves and the monolithic temple of Dharmanatha. This 
is followed by three contributions by Mr. Rea, on 
excavations at Amarivati, on some buried Jain remains 


at Danavulapad, and on the ancient village site at 4 


Peddamudiyam. We have then a paper by Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, on excavations at Pagan, and two contributions 
by Mr. D. BE. Bhandarkar, on two sculptures at Mandor 
(for another note on this place, see this Journal, 1908, 
1068), and on Jain iconography. And this part of the 
volume ends with an. account by Dr. D. B. Spooner of 
a new find of punch-marked coms at Peshawar,—a class 
of money which is generally accepted as the most ancient 


known Indian coinage, and the surroundings of which are 


stil] somewhat obscure. 


In the epigraphic division of the volume (pp. 165—84) 
Dr. Konow, who in the year dealt with and until recently 
was holding the office of Government Epigraphist, gives 
us a statement of general progress for the year, in both 
the collection and the publication of materials. Specially 
interesting discoveries were (1) some inseribed slabs at 
Amaravati bearing Brahmi characters referable to the 
second or third century B.C., which show that a Stipa 
existed there at a much earlier time than has hitherto 
been supposed; and (2) some fragmentary records of 
the Western Kshatrapa king Rudradiman, dated in the 
year 52, = A.D. 130-31. ‘These remain to be edited. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Konow has mentioned 
the Hathigumphi inscription of king Kharavéla (p. 166), 
and has observed, as an obiter dictum, that “it is dated 
in the year 165 of the Maurya era ". We may take this 
opportunity of saying that, though that has been the 
general belief for a long time past, it is a mistake, and 
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treatment of a passage in line 16 of the record. The 
» Pandit found there certain words which, as turned tito 
' Sanskrit and interpreted by him, purport to say that 
king Kharavéla “did such-and-such acts in the 165th year 
of the time of the Maurya kings after 164 years had 
» passed away”. And on the strength of that, without other 
evidence of any kind in support of it, there has been 
set up a Maurya era, dating in his opinion from the 
time when Aédka conquered the Kaliiga countries, but 
according to another view from the coronation of 
Chandragupta. We may concede the point that the text 
very possibly does contain the expression raja-Muriye- 
_ hal# or *kala. But the words which the Pandit evolved, 
__ with the meaning stated above, are altogether inadmissible. 
And even if vichchhinna, ‘ent, torn, interrupted, ended, 
 eeased’, could be used, as applied by him, in the sense 
of a year being ended (which we very much doubt), the 
fact remains that that word, used by the Pandit, 1s 
not the word which the original text has. The text, even 
as shown in the Pandit’s lithograph and in the Prakrit 
reading from which he made his Sanskrit version of It, 
has vochine or vochhiine, for vochchhinne = vyavach- 
chhinnani. This is a well-known Jain technical term, 
applied to sacred texts which have been ‘cut off, 
interrupted’, or in other terms have been neglected and 
lost sight of: and, even apart from other considerations, 
the use of this term quite prohibits the existence of 
- date, ‘The record is primarily devoted to acts done 
by Kharavéla to promote the Jain faith. And, while 
we are not prepared to say just now what may be the 
exact meaning of the words im which the Pandit found 
“in the 165th year”, we can say that the whole passage 
+ does not present any date, but tella us that Kharavéla 
' restored some texts (still to be identified in the words 
supposed to give the above meaning) and the sixty-fourth — 
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chapter or other division of the collection of seven Atigras, 


which had been neglected since (?) the time of the Maurya 
king or kings. The text, in completed orthography, 1s :— 


. [rajja-[Murij-ya-kala(?1@) vochehhithne chiyatthath 


atigasattik-arntariyarn ch =uppidayati. In what preceded 
we may perhaps tind povinetteri, ‘seventy-five’, lat 
certainly not anything meaning ‘sixty-tive . 

From p. 170 we learn that estampages were prepared of 
468 out of 739 inscriptions formerly collected by king 
Bodawpaya at Pagan. It appears that these inscriptions do 
not go back to older times than the eleventh century. Still 
even that is a very fair start in the collection of epigraphic 
materials in Burma: and these records should surely yield 
many details throwing a light on the historical chronology 
of the country. In connexion with any of them, or any 
other Burmese records, which contain dates presenting 
details that can be verified, we may mention, for the 
guidance of students of them, that a book by Mr. A. M. B. 


- Trewin, entitled “The Burmese and Arakanese Calandars ", 


- 9 


published last year, meets a long-felt want by giving 
a full explanation of the calendar, and furnishing the 
means of accurately calculating any dates hack to A.be 638 
from Burma and those parts, 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by the Grimam 
inscription of the Chéla king Parantaka I, edited and 
translated, with an introduction on the Chola history, hy 
the present Government Epigraphist, Mr. V. Venkayya. 
Some special interest attaches to this record for two 
reasons, In the first place, it is fully dated) in such 
a manner that. Professor Kielhorn was able to locate it 
exactly on Saturday, 14 January, aD. 949; and to reduce 
the limits for the commencement of the reign of Paran- 
taka I to the time from 15 January to 25 July, a.p. 907, 
In the second place the date is recorded in the Kaliyuga 
era; and this mseription gives us one of the earliest 
amongst a limited number of epigraphic instances of the 
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use of that reckoning for civil purposes. The initial day 
of the Kaliyuga age and era is Friday, 18 February, 


~ he. 3102. Notwithstanding some theories recently 


=a 


broached in India to the contrary, the era is not of 
historical origin, commencmne with an event occurring 
on that day (or at any other ancient time), and actually 


Tunning in use from its beginning. Traditional history 


was subsequently fitted to it. But it is by origin an 
invented reckoning, devised by the Hindi: astronomers for 
their technical purposes some thirty-five centuries after 
that time, and referred back to it. With the Vikrama 
and Saka eras, it is presented in probably every Indian 
almanac. But it is not now in practical use, as they are. 
And as regards the custom of former times, as far as we 
ean judge it from the use of this era in the epigraphic 
records, which furnish a very good guide, the position 
18 as follows: from Southern India we have one such 
Instance of a.b. G34, one of a.p. 770, three of the tenth 
eentury (including the Grimam date), and then, from the 
twelfth century onwards, but more particularly from the 
fourteenth, a certain number of instances, not exactly very 
small in itself, but extremely so in comparison with the 
number of eases of the use of the Vikrama and Saka eras 
and other reckonings: from Northern India the earliest 
known instance is of A.D. 1169 or 1170 (1 am indebted for 
this to Dr. Vogel, who has kindly shown me the intro- 
duction to his forthcoming volume on the inscriptions of 
the Chamba State), and the later ones number only three, 
—one of ap. 1428, one of a.p. 1520 (I have these from 


- the same source), and one of a.p, 1797 (from an inscription 


-at Jaisalmér; Professor S. R. Bhandarkar's Second Report 


on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 67,98). If any of our readers can 
extend the previous use of the era, otherwise than for 
astronomical purposes, from either inseriptional or literary 
sources, we shall be thankful to them for the additional 
information so supplied. J. F. Former. 
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THE AMHERST TasLeTs, being an account of, the Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions in the collection of the Right Hon. 
Lord Amherst of Hackney, F.S.A., at Didlington Hall, 
Norfolk. By Taroruitvs G. Prvcues, LL.D. Part T: 
Texts of the period extending to and ineluding the 
reign of Bir-Sin (about 2500 p.c.). With numerous 
illustrations and five collotype plates. London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 11 Grafton Street, W., 1908, 

Dr. Pinches is doing a great service to Assyriology by 
publishing the Babyloman Tablets contained in the collec- 
tion of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney. These tablets 
cover a period of “rather more than four millenniums” 
(p. i), and must naturally be of great importance for the 
Babylonian studies in all their ramifications. In the first 
part of the planned series which lies now before us 
Dr. Pinches gives us the earlier portion of the collection, 
the inscriptions of which date from about 4500 n.c. to 
about 2500 nc. The number of the texts reproduced in 
this volume is 122. The reproduction is as minute and 
as perfect as can be expected from such a master copyist 
as Dr. Pinches is. The documents mostly contain lists of 
offerings, receipts of grain, accounts of éattle, ete. The 
language of the documents 1s Sumerian. 

In a very interesting and instructive Preface (pp. i-viit), 
Dr. Pinches speaks “upon the position of the different 
sections of the Amherst Collection in the historical scheme” 
(p. i), and draws therein the attention of the reader to 
many important points which are to be gathered from 
the tablets. In the Introduction (pp. ix—xxn) Dr, Pinches 
discusses (1) some general questions connected with the 
texts (pp. ix—xiii), (2) chronological data (pp. xili—xix), 
and (5) the calendar. On p. =xill he gives “ The Months 
and their probable equivalents", and “ Weights and 
Measures”. On p. xxiv there are “Some Notes and 
corrections”. On pp. 1-200 the texts, transliterations, 
translations, and notes are given. 
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Althouglthe texts mostly consist of lists of offerings, 
receipts of grain, ete., almost every text has some point of 


_ special interest. So, for mstance, the tirst tablet shows 


how very many kinds of fish they had in Babylonia, In 
text 5 a “ bird-catcher” is mentioned, Text 8 contains 
the Semitie word for garlie (4u-me), which shows that 
Semites lived then in Babylonia. Text [1 mentions 
“wine for the king”. In text 20 we tind four times the 
nat-qid (the Semitic word for “ herdsman"), which would 
tend to show that it was mainly the Semites who oceupied 
themselves with cattle-rearing in Babylonia. Text 42 
(account of the produce of fields) is very interesting for 
the productiveness of the soil of Mesopotamia. In the 
words of Dr. Pinches (p. 59): “In this inscription we 
have an interesting classification, indicating the com- 
parative productiveness of certain tracts of cultivated 
land in Babylonia under the system in use during the 
third millennium before Christ. As is stated by Hero- 
dotus, it was—and probably is—an exceedingly fruitful 
eonntry, such as might become one of the world’s great 


eranaries, of which there will be great need, when the 


population of the earth has imcreased, as 1t will do, to an 
even greater extent than is the case at the present time.” 
I wonder whether Sir William Willeocks knew of this 
inscription when he recently gave his glowing account of 
Mesopotamin’s possibilities after a renewal of the old 
eanalization system. Text 37 mentions B-id-a-edine, “the 
temple of the river of the water of Edina,” Cf 83" WU) 
WTYS (Gen. ii, 10), Text 44, again, shows us that the 
owners of sheep and cattle in Babylonia were then Semites, 
the name of the owner of the sheep in this text being 
Sarrum-ili. Very interesting texts, from the point of 
view of farming and ecattle-rearing, are also No. 50 and 
No. 52. Worthy of note is the distinction made in text 50 


between “ butter” (sal-nuna), col. ii, lines 2, 20, and eo). iv, 
line 4, and “ fresh butter“ (su/-nuna dug-ga), col. 11, line 19, 
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and col, iv, line 8 Toul comme chez nous. A few Semitic 
names which occur in these inscriptions are also interesting, 
as they testify to the presence of the Semites in Babylonia 
several centuries before Hammurabi (see also above). These 
names are: Sarrwm-ili (text 44), Ahi-milum (text 77), 
Ahuni (text 97), Nuhalum (text 105), Tabum, Addu- 
bani, Matini for Matili, see p. ii, note 3] (text 108), and 
Abs(z)alum'! (text 111), Out of these eight Semitic persons 
the first was an owner of cattle, the second, the fifth, 
and the seventh were messengers, the third was a courier, 
the fourth and the eighth were soldiers. This shows 
that then the Sumerians were still the dominating race. 
A few centuries later the Semites ruled Babylonia. 

Of great importance are the seals on some of these 
tablets, which should now he studied together with the 
seals in the collection of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, published 
now by Dr. Ward under the title of “Cylinders and other 
Ancient Oriental Seals", and with those in the collection of 
Colonel Allotte de la Fuye, published in his Docwments 
Préargoniques, pt. i. These ancient seals throw much 
light on many archmological questions and raise many 
new questions. Many a scene on those seals has an 
important bearing on some Biblical passages. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Dr. Pinches has 
carried out his task splendidly in every respect. If some 
renderings may have to undergo some modifications in the 
future, it is because Sumerian is not suticiently known 
yet, and no one is more aware of this than Dr. Pinches 
himself (see p. Xi). 

The plates and the map of “Western Asia from the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions” enhance the value of this great 
work. The external doing up of this volume its the same 
as that of the “ Amherst Papyri”, edited by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

In conclusion I should like to draw attention to the 

| Abs(zialam is no doubt = DI7Z"2&. 


sentence of ehich 1 may es gooey to ast here : 
“What other countries are doing so lavishly and 
systematically ought also to he possible for us, and 
would serve in a ‘slight measure to compensate for the 
meagre encouragement meted out to the study of Assyro- 
Babylonian i in this country, whieh, in former years, held 


therei the foremost place.” May these words, uttered 
bys one of the most prominent Assyriologists of our age, 
pt iare been written in vain. 

SAMUEL DAaAIcHEs. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, LL.D. 


Dear has been busy of late among the past men bers 
of our Council. Within the past year Mr. E. L. Brandreth 
and Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid have passed away, 
and their deaths have now been ‘followed by the decease, 
on October 28, of Robert Needham Cust, LL.D., Honorary 
Vice-President, for seven-and-twenty years our Honorary 
Secretary, a frequent contributor to our Journal, anid 
deserving the special thanks of Orientalists os the 
originator and promoter of the great Survey, now in 
progress, of all the languages of India. 

After a most useful and distinguished career in India, 
as Political Officer, Administrator, Judge, Legislator, and 
frequent writer on subjects of the day, for well-nigh 
a quarter of a century, he was constrained by domestic 
affliction to give up his high position and prospects 
a few months before he had earned his full retiring 
pension, 

Having means of his own, he declined to accept further 
service under Government, but devoted the remaining 
years of his long life to independent research, study, 
travels, active work as Magistrate and on the Committees 
of a multitude of Societies for literary, scientific, religious, 
and charitable objects; and to giving others. the benetit 
of his labours by a continuous stream of published 
writings, some ephemeral, some permanent in character— 
his motto being: “Seire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoe 

, seiat alter”; and all this he did, not for gain or self- 
advancement, but as a duty owed to his Creator for the 
health and strength and opportunities youchsafed to him, 
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As to the meidents and work of his singularly busy life 
there is, fortunately, no lack of information, for, with 
characteristic forethought and thoroughness, he has left 
behind him a Life Memoir of 313 closely printed pages 
of extremely interesting matter, with elaborate appendices; 
and « Brief Autobiography, of thirty-two paves, for those 
not desirous of details, 

From these sources I propose to give a short account 
of our friend's career—dealing more particularly with the 
work he did for this Society—and conclude with a few 
personal reminiscences. 

Dr. Cust was born at Cockayne Hatley (his father's 
place in Bedfordshire) in 1821. He was the son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, brother of the Earl 
Brownlow, and of Lady Anna Maria Needham, sister of 
the Earl of Kilmorey. He was educated at Eton and 
intended for the Bar, but ultimately accepted a nomination 
for the Indian Civil Serviee. At Haileybury College he 
greatly distinguished himeelf, and acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and Hindistani. He arrived in 
Calcutta in 1845, and completed his studies in the College 
of Fort William, receiving Medals and a Degree of Honour 
and acquiring a knowledge of the Bengali language, 

His first appointment in the public service was that 
of Assistant to the Magistrate of Ambala (then head- 
quarters of the Politieal Administration of Northern 
India); here he learned the ordinary duties of a young 
civilian. He was then selected for the post of Personal 
Assistant to a distinguished Political Officer, Major Georze 
Broadfoot, newly appointed Agent to the Governor-General 
for the then North-Western Frontier, 

In this capacity he was marchmg through the domains 
of the Cis-Satlaj Protected Chiefs when news arrived of 
the Sikh invasion of our territory; he and his chief at 
once proceeded to the front and took part in the great 
battles on the Satlaj in 1845—at Midki, Ferozshahr, and 
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‘Sobraon (of which he has left a graphic account in his 
Linguistic and Oriental Essays), and his services were 
mentioned in the Governor-General’s dispatch. 

At Ferozshahr his superior officer, Major Broadfoot 
(“the foremost man in India” *), was unfortunately killed 
in action, and Cust, albeit a very junior officer, carried on 
for a time the duties of Governor-General’s Agent. Then, 
in acknowledgment of his services, he was appointed by 
Lord Hardinge to the charge of a district in the newly 
formed province of the Punjab, the district of Hoshiarpur. 
Here, after some years of incessant labour, with little 
experience to guide him, but under the inspiration of his 
new chief, the great John Lawrence, he organized the 
district in a “masterly fashion” on a “non-regulation 
system "—a system of firmness and kindness, © the iron 
hand and the velvet glove,” no red tape, no technical 
formalities, no lawyers; rough and ready justice, and 
words of sympathy and good-fellowship; living alone 
amongst the people—without soldiers or policemen—the 
Court held under the green mango-trees in the presence 
of hundreds, “The experience of half a century, he 
remarks, “has given the stamp of approval to our strong 
but benevolent, rigorous but sympathetic, system.” lt 
was here that he developed that intense love for India 
and its people, and profound acquaintance with their 
customs and feelings, which formed a marked feature of 
his character. 

At length, to his sorrow, he was moved from Hoshiar- 
pur to his old district of Ambala, and took its admimistra- 
tion vigorously in hand. 

Then came the second Sikh war, which ended in the 
decisive victory of Gujrat and the annexation of the 
Punjab; and Cust thought the time a good one for 

» paying a brief visit to his father (now advanced in 

years) in England, but, before starting, he was required 

} So styled in the inseription on his tomb in the Cemetery of Feroxporv. 
mas. 1910, W 
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by the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, to visit 
all the districts of the new territory and report on 
their condition and requirements—an important and most 
laborious task. 

On its completion in 1851 he proceeded to England 
on a brief furlough. Returning to India he was appointed 
Joint Magistrate of Benfres, and afterwards to the 
important charge of Magistrate and Collector of Banda 
in Bundelkund, and in three years put the district, which 
was in a most unsatisfactory condition, into perfect order. 
In recognition of his service he was offered the more 
important post of Magistrate and Collector of Dehli, but, 
fortunately for himself, declined it and proceeded to 
England on furlough in 1855, I say “fortunately for 
himself“, for the officer who accepted the post which he 
declined was among the victims of the Dehli massacre. 

In England Cust was married to his first wife—daughter 
of the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, Dean of 
Windsor, brother of the Earl of Buckinghamshire—and 
was called to the English Bar. | 

He was in England at the outbreak of the Mutiny of 
1857, but, returning to India in February, 1855, was 
immediately appointed at the special request of Sir John 
Lawrence, then Chief Commissioner, to be Commissioner 
of the Lahore Division of the Punjab, and when that 
Division, found to be too large for the effective supervision 
of one man, was subdivided into two he chose the moiety 
forming the new division of Amritsar. For a time he 
held office as Financial Commissioner of the province, and 
made his mark as a reorganizer; then (in 1861) became 
Judicial Commissioner, but early in 1864, while busily 
engaged in overhauling the Department of Justice, he had 
the misfortune to lose his wife. He at once proceeded to 
England with his children, but returned to India in 
October to take up the office of Member of the Legislative 
Council, and to act temporarily as Home Secretary to the 
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Supreme Government. Returning to England at the end 
of the legislative session, he was again sent for to fill the 
important post of Member of the Board of Revenue in 
the North-West Provinces. Meanwhile he married his 
second wife, daughter of the Rev. E. Carlyon, a lady of 
considerable literary attainments, and with her proceeded 
to India. Her death at Allahabad after childbirth, in 
August, 1867, was a severe blow and determined Cust 
to retire from India for ever—just nine months before 
completing his service for full pension. 

For a year after his retirement im 1867 he felt, he 
says, “like a man who had been crushed,” but at length 
roused himself, distracted his thoughts by the study of 
Hebrew and completing the draft of a Code of Revenue 
Law for Northern India'; was united in marriage to 
Elizabeth, daughter of E. Mathews, Esq. (his devoted 
companion to the end), and by 1869 found himself restored 
to his old energy and powers ; and from that time he found 
in England, as we have seen, a new career of usefulness. 

He aided for time in the preparation of Murray's 
wreat Dictionary of the English Language, and between 
1870 and 1909 published more than fifty volumes. 
The list includes a clear and accurate account of the 
Religion and Languages of India, a scholarly description 
of the Modern Languages of Africa (deseribed by a French 
savant as “un livre du premier ordre "), the Modern 
Languages of Oceania, of the Caucasian group of the 
‘Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, seven. volumes 
of Linguistic and Oriental Essays, besides a multitude 
of smaller works, translations into French, Italian, and 
Greek, and two volumes of poetry; while, by his annual 
visits to foreign cities, he drew to himself correspondent 











i "The draft was finished, and printed by the Government. in 1870 and 
circulated ; but, like Sir J. Stephen's draft Penal Code for England, was 
not destined to become Inw: if remains a monument of the drafters 


skill and profound knowledge of his subject. 
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m all the great languages of Europe, and had a friend 
in every centre of intellectual movement in Europe or 
North America. He served on the Council or Committee 
of some thirty Societies or Boards—ineluding the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the 
Philological Society, the S.P.G., the S.P.C.K., the C.MLS., 
the Charity Organization Society; was a J.P. for Middlesex 
and Surrey, a Visiting Justice for Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, a member of the Chelsea Board of Guardians, ete. 
He was a good publicist, lecturer, and platform speaker : 
and, without being a profound scholar, he had. he talls us, 
knowledge for practical purposes for reading, speaking, 
and writing, of sixteen langquages— 

European: Greek, Latin, Eneclish, French, German, 

Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Asiatic: Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Urdii or Hindastani, Panjabi, Bengali. 

His religious feelings were profound, but without a trace 
of bigotry. Religion and missionary enterprise form the 
subject of several of his published volumes, 


As for Dr, Cust’s relations with the Royal Asiatic Society, 
he originally joined it in 1851, withdrew for a time on 
his return to India, but, on his final retirement, rejoined 
it; in 1872 was appointed Member of Council and 
Honorary Librarian, and in 1878 Honorary Secretary, 
a post he filled admirably for many years, being an 
excéllont man of business, possessir £, 45 we have seen, an 
extensive knowledge of languages and a wide Lequaintance 
with foreign scholars. Besides his ordinary work as 
Honorary Secretary he contributed to the Journal a large 
number of well-written Obituary Notices, Reviews of 
Books, and other articles. He attended and ably repre- 
sented the Society at the Oriental Congresses of London, 
St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, 
and, without attending, eontributed papers to those of 
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Geneva, Paris, and Rome. He frequently took the chair 
at meetings of the Society in the absence of the President 
and Director; and, when present, took an effective part in 
diseussions following the reading of papers. 

In 1904 o cataract appeared in each eye and he began 
to lose his sight—a terrible deprivation, which the sufferer 
bore with the greatest patience, and with the help of a reader 
and amanuensis he continued to take a keen interest in 
affairs generally, and especially in his old subjects, and so 
late as February, 1909, he issued a pamphlet containing 
selections from his writings and dedicated to his children. 
But the failure of his strength, which commenced in [905, 
steadily increased, until on October 28 he passed peacte- 
fully away. 


Yes, he has passed away, full of years and the happiness 
resulting from a mens conscia réecti ; undecorated indeed— 
for the degree of LL.D. granted him late in life by the 
University of Edinburgh is the only title he received— 
but none the less honoured. He will be remembered by 
multitudes of friends in England, in India, im France, in 
Germany, in America; and his presence will be missed at 
the gatherings of the many Committees in which he took 
an active interest. Meanwhile he remains—and will long 
remain—an example to us all of a strenuous life well 
spent: a life in which he faithfully carried out, so far as 
he was able, the old Latin distribution of the hours of 
the day (which he often quoted)— 


“Seven to the world; to prayer and slumber Seven ; 
Ten hours to work bestow, and all for Heaven.” 


* =e # = . 

With regard to personal reminiscences the writer was 
Dr. Cust’s subordinate and fellow-worker in India for 
several years, and enjoyed his friendship to the last. 

In India his abilities and power of work were most 
remarkable, Some thought him too severely logical for 
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ordinary mortals, and somewhat of a social recluse; but 
he loved India, and to all his friends, whether Indian or 
English, was most kind and sympathetic. 

He was of a highly-strung nervous temperament, and 
possibly unfitted for periods of stress, and he had not the 
magnetic power of Lawrence or Nicholson or Edwardes ; 
but as an organizer, investigator, and administrator dealing 
with complicated issues he was masterly. He was an 
indefatigable worker and writer, with a style particularly 
clear: a vigorous disputant, but always kept his temper; 
was intensely methodical and abhorred waste of time, but 
kept impatience well under control. Though he rowed 
in the “ten-oar” at Eton, in after-life he cared neither 
for games nor sport, but was fond of travel for an object, 
und in society was full of geniality and humour. Let me 
add that he was no time-server or party-man, but thought 
ont questions for himself; “nullius addictus,” as he often 
used to say, “ jurare in verba magistri.” At the same time 
he was always ready to listen carefully to argument. 

1 | VALE. 
leaves a widow and four children, one son and two 
daughters by his first wife and one daughter by his last 
wife. All his children have shown literary power. 
T. H. THorntox. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BHAKTA-MALA 
By GEORGE A. GRIERSON 
(Continued from the Jannary Wumber, p. 100.) 
VO. THE FORTY-TWO BELOVED OF THE LORD. 


The ninth verse of Nabhi's text, and the fifth in echappi 
metre, runs as follows :— 


Chappar, 

9. (5). I pray to all the beloved of the Lonp,—for in the 
dust of their feet do I put my hope. To (1) Eamala, to 
(2) Garuda, to (3-18) Sunanda and the other fifteen Archangels 
devoted to the Master's feet; to (19) Hanumat, to (20) 
Jaimbavat, to (21) Sugriva, to (22) Vibhisana, to (23) the 
Savari, to (24) Jatayu, the lord of birds, to (25) Dhruva, to 
(26) Uddhava, to (27) Ambarisa, to (28) Vidura, to (29) Akrira, 
to (30) Sudiman, to (31) Candrahasa, to (32) Citrakétn, to 
(33) the Crocodile, to (34) the Elephant, to (35-9) the five 
Pandavas, to (40) (Maitréya) the son of Kusaru, to (41) Kunti, 
and to (42) Kunti’s daughter-in-law, Draupadi, whose modesty 
He saved when (DuhSisana) dragged away her garments, 

The poet now offers reverence to the forty-two Hari- 
rollabhas, who were specially dear to the Lornp. In the 
text I have numbered these for convenience of reference. 

mmas. 1910. 18 
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On these P. makes the following general remarks : 
Very precious in the world are the beloved of the Lorn, 
and therefore do [ place my hope of life in the dust 
of their feet. No need have I of ascetics, devotees, or 
anchorites, for the love, and trust, and religious practice 
(priti-pratiti-riti) of these have taken my soul into 
captivity. The aweet-flavoured tales of Kamala, Garuda, 
Jiambavat, Sugriva, and the others are recorded in the 
scriptures, in the which hath the Master with truth and 
love spread Hia glory o'er the universe. Delightful are 
they to my soul, for full are they of blissful flavour. 

lL. Kamala, This is Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, and 
his gafett, or energic power. FP. is silent about her, Other 
commentators explain that she and the ADORABLE are not 
different individuals, though they are ditferent personalities. 
They are as much one as are a word and its meaning, 
or water and a wave... They are, in fact, One in Two 
and Two in One, “neither confounding the Persons, nor 
dividing the substance.” In worshipping one the other 
is worshipped, and vice versa, The ADORABLE in the 
form of Laksmi creates and protects the world, teaches 
the doctrine of bhakt:, and brings souls to dwell for ever 
near the Master, The particular bhatt: church founded 
by Ramanuja is called, after her, the Srt-sampradaya, 
She taught the doctrines to the Archangels (Parsadas, 
see preceding verse), Their leader Visvakséna taught 
Satha-kopa, who taught Vopadéva, who taught Srinatha, 
who taught Pundarikiksa, who taught Rama-misra, who 
tauzht Paritkuéa, who taught Yamuniacirya, who taught 
Pirnicarya, who taught Kamanuja.’ The commentators 
add that there are no special stories about Laksmi, because, 
she and the ADORABLE being identical, everything that she 

1 ‘This is the northern tradition. The southern tradition pute twelve 


Achwwirs, or saints, after Visvaksénn, the sixth of whom, and the first in 
Kali Yuga, wha Satha-kopa, After them comes Nithn-muni, instead) 


oithe, who was followed by Pundarikaiksa, etc., as above, omitting 
~iobenay 
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did was part of his actions. Southern Bhagavatas lay 
more stress upon the worship of Laksmi than is done in 
the north. To them she is the All-Mother, just as the 
ApORABLE is the All-Father, and she is looked upon as 
protecting the pious with a mother's tender care. 

She belongs to the 17th, or Bhagavat-séva, nistha, 

2 Garuda, He is the celebrated bird, the son of 
Kaéyapa and Vinata, and Vehicle of Visnu.  P. is silent 
concerning him. He belongs to the 4th, or Sravana, 
nistha, because he heard the Ramayana from the erow 
Bhuésundi. When Indrajit, Rivana’s son, had in the battle 
before Lanka imprisoned Rama in the “ Serpent noose", 
Garuda came and released him. Tulasi-daisa (VU, lviii ff.) 
tells that Garuda could not understand how Rama, if he 
: really the Omnipotent Supreme, could have allowed 
Indrajit to entangle him, He asked Narada to explaim, 
who sent him to Fechrad, who sent him to Siva, who sent 
him to the erow Bhudgundi. It was on this oceasion that 
the latter recited the Riimayana to Garuda, whose illusion 
(méha) then passed away. 

3-18 The Archangela (Parsada). These have been 
already dealt with in the notes to verse 8. 

19. Hanumat. The well-known monkey-hero of the 
Ramayana. He belongs to the 17th, or Bhagavat-aéva, 
nistha. He was an incarnation of Siva, who took human 
form in order to have an opportunity of serving Rama- 
eandra. His father was the Wind, and his mothers name 
was Afijand. 

P. says: Ravana had wrung from the sea number of 
jewels of value inestimable, and had kept them with 
delight in his treasury. When Rama had conquered 
Laika and had returned to Ayddhya, Vibhisana, with 

= much love and affection, made a necklace of these jewels 
Nhs and offered them to his Lord. 
The assembled nobles present in the court were filled 
1 Valmiki, Rim., VI, 1; Tulosi-clisn, VI, xxiv, 
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with longing for the necklace. This covetousness was an 
enemy to faith, and hence, that he might do away with it, 
Rama threw it round the neck of Hanumat, Hanumat, 
who was the only person in the assembly not thinking of 
the necklace, and who had been instead looking adoringly 
at Rama, turned his eyes upon the ornament and saw that, 
though beautiful, on it there was not written the name of 
Rama. With mind distraught he said,“ Without the name 
of Rama, of what value is it?” Then, thinking that per- 
chance the name might be found inside them, he split each 
jewel open; but as each was opened the name of Rama was 
not visible therem, and so he cast it aside os a thing of 
naught, Thus was it that he seixed the thoughts of the 
other courtiers, 

The commentators give the rest of the story, The 
courtiers were shocked at the way in which he treated 
the precious gift of Rama, and Vibhisana interfered, com- 
plaining that his actions were only mischievous monkey 
tricks, Hanumat explained that the jewels were of no 
value, as not one of them contained the name of Rima, 
Vibhisana retorted that he could not see Rama's name 
upon his (Hanumat's) body, and that therefore it, too, was 
of no value,and why did he keep it? On hearing this 
Hanumat with his own nails tore open the skin of his 
bosom, and the people saw that on every pore of his body 
the name of Rama was written in minute, but brilliant 

Hanumat’'s other exploits are narrated in the Ramédayana. 
They are well known and need not be repeated. 

20, Jdmbavat, king of the bears, He was Sugriva's 
minister and a helper of Raima. He was an incarnation 
of Brahma. His father was named Pitémaha. The 
Ramayana is full of instances of his wisdom and of his | 
bravery. In Bhy. P., X, lvii, he is connected with the © 
story of the jewel Syamantaka. Praséna was slain by 
a lion when wearing it. Jambavat slew the lion and 
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earried away the jewel. Krena conquered Jambavat. 
Then Jambavat gave him not only the jewel, but his 
daughter Jambavati in marriage, by whom (Ixi, 11) he 
had ten sons. Cf. Visoun Purana, IV, siti. For the 
further history of the Syamantaka, see Akrira (No, 29) 
below. 

21. Sugrive. The famous monkey king and ally of 
Rama. He was a son of the Sun, The Ramayana is 
full of his explotts. 

29 Vibhisana, The well-known brother of Ravana. 
He was a devoted bhakta, and so long as he remained m 
Lanka affairs prospered there. He counselled Ravana to 
make peace with Rama, but he refused, and expelled 
Vibhisana with contumely. Vibhisana took refuge with 
Rama, who at once consecrated him king of Lanka, and 
after Ravana had been conquered put him on the throne, 
From that time the inhabitants of Lanka, instead of being 
vicious as before, beeame pious, although still Raksasas. 
See Valmiki, Ram., VI, ix—xix. 

P. adds “a new story” to show his devotion to Kama, 
as follows :-— 

A merchant's ship went aground on its voyage, nor could 
all the efforts of the seamen move it. The merchant 
considered and said,“ Some God of the sea hath stopped 
us,” and so they cast unto the waves a man with his 
limbs ent off as an offering to appease the deity." By 
Rama's mercy he was thrown ashore on the island of 
Lanka, and the Raksasas took him up in their arms and, 
full of joy, brought him to their king, Vibhisana, At 
that time Vibhisana was meditating lovingly on his Master 
Rama, and when he saw the man he leaped from his throne, 
his eyes filled with tears, crying out, “ He 1s my master, 
Rama, in visible form? Happy am I to see his face.” 


1 Cf. the story of Jonah. 


nuto such as done unto Rima, Ci. Matt. xxv, 35 ff : 
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Without delay he seated him in honour on the throne, and 
distributed presents to the Raksasas in token of the happy 
hour. With tears dropping from his eyes he grasped 
a wand of office, and stood before him as his servitor, 
gazing with rapture on the lotus-face. Yet though he 
received this homage, the man’s countenance became not 
debonair, and from moment to moment did its brightness 
become dim; for 1t came imto his mind that these honours 
were but preparations for his sacrifice. 

Then Vibhisana besought him saying: “ In thy gracious- 
ness tell me what thou needest, for very anxious is my 
heart for thee, when I see thee thus distraught.” He 
answered, “ But carry me beyond the sea. So much is all 
the happiness I desire." So Vibhisana bestowed upon 
him many jewels, and brought him, as he had come, to 
the ocean-shore. 

Then did Vibhisana write the Holy Name of “ Rama” 
and tie it wpon his forehead, and he said: “ By this NAME 
do souls cross over the ocean of existence, and therefore, 
if thou hast faith, will 1t carry thee across this water that 
lieth before us." Thereon the man recetved full faith, 
and as on dry land did he go upon the ocean.’ He sat 
down to rest, and, behold his form was changed and 
eomely, and thither came upon its voyage home the 
very ship from which he had been cast. When the sailors 
saw him they knew him, and asked him how he fared. 
He told them all, s0 that their hearts were filled with joy, 
and they took him again into their ship and prayed for 
his forgiveness. He leaped from the ship into the sea, and 
they saw with wondering hearts that, through his faith in 
the name of Rama, one drop of water did not wet his feet.* 


1 ‘This is the interpretation of all the commentators, The text simply 
anys that he set there, and the ship came by. Cf. Peter walking on the 
water, and his sinking for want of faith (Matt. xiv, 25-31). 

* According to Bh. one legend says that the renson of his leaping from 
the ship was that the captain coveted the jewels which teed: hadi 
given him, and wished to rob him. 
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93 The Suvart. This was the woman mentioned by 
Valmiki in Raméayanc, I11,|xxv. In later bhaktt literature 
she plays a much more important part, as in Tulasi-dasa's 
Raméyana, I, xxxvn ff. Here she is the poor Bhil 
woman dwelling in the forest—lower than the lowest 
of the low, adhama jatimé ... adhama-té adhama— 
who in faith received Bima in his search for Sita, and 
directed him to Sugriva. Bhakla writers are never 
weary of dwelling on this episode, on the ADORARBLE'S 


graciousness to so humble a person, and in saying to her 


ménad tka bhagati kara néata, jdt pati kula dharma 
bhadat, dhane bala parijana quad caturdi, “| know no 
kinship save that of faith—not caste, tribe, or religion 
not rank, wealth, power, or eannexions; not virtue or 
ability.” These words are the eharter of the Bhigavata 
religion. 

She is counted as belonging to the 24th, or Prémd 
nistha, 

She was born in the low tribe of the Savaras (Bhils), 
but from her youth up her habits and her mind were 
different from those of her fellows. When the time came 
for her marriage her parents collected many animals 
wherewith to prepare a feast for the brotherhood. She 
could not bear the thought of so many living ereatures 
being slaughtered on her account, and rising at night she 
released them all, and fleeing from her home hid herself 
hy the Pampa lake. There she dwelt, living upon wild 
roots and fruits. 

P. here takes up her story :— 

In the forest did she dwell, and all men ealled her 
“the Savari". She longed to serve the saints who dwelt 
by the lake, but did not dare to approach them, for she 
new the meanness of her caste. So each night, before 
it was dawn, would she steal into the hermitage of the 
holy men (ri), and lay down therein bundles of wood. 
So also would she each night sweep the path by which 
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the holy men did descend to bathe, and pick up and throw 
aside the hard pebbles and the stones. Then would she 
quickly arse and hasten to her hut, that none might see 
her. When in the morn the holy men (saints were they, 
devoted t2 Rama) arose, they would see the service she 
had done, and would wonder in their hearts, saying: 
"Who it that hath swept the path? How kindly 
must he be!” 

The greatest of these saints, free from all worldly 
desires, and filled with the flavour of the name of Rama, 
was Mataigea. When he saw the bundles of wood thus 
laid down, cried he out : “ What thief of our weariness hath 
come here ? He cometh and ever stealeth it away? Ah! 
seize hold of him some day, for even though I have not 
seen him, through love for him hath inquietude filled my 
soul.” So in the night-time did his disciples carefully 
keep wateh. She came. They seized her. She trembled, 
and fell before their feet. Even as Mataniga saw her 
4 stream of tears flowed forth from his eyes. So filled 


with rapture was he that, when he would have spoken, 


the words could not issue from his lips, 

In her humility she dared not raise her eyes to him, 
for she remembered the baseness of her tribe. The saint 
saw thet she was sinking in « flood of sorrow, and 
pondered within himself how could he pull her forth 
therefrom, for well did he know the might of faith. So 
said he to his disciples: “Of a truth, she is of lineage 
low, but millions many of Brahmanhoods can indeed 
be humbly laid as offerings before her Faith.” So he 
allowed her to dwell in the hermitage, and in her ear 
whispered he the mystic spell" of Rama. When the other 
suints heard of this they became angered, and separated 
him from, their communion, but this he heeded not, and 
he «bode alone in the hermitage, with the Savari to do 

! "The inftiatery mantra, or secret syllables, whispered by the preceptor 
into the car‘of a disciple, 
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him service, When the time for his death approached, 
he ealled her unto him and said, “ The Master hath given 
me command that hence I depart unto the other world, 
but here do thou remain. One day the Lord Rama will 
come hither, and thou shalt be vouchsafed the blessing 
of His sight.” 

Separated from her teacher did she sutfer piteous grief. 
She wished no more to live, but the hope of seeing Rama 
forbade her death. So each night she swept the path to 
the saints’ bathing-place as had been her wont. One night 
she was delayed, and it was morn before she had finished. 
One of those who had put Matatiga out of communion for 
her sake. came down to bathe e’er she had gone. Startled, 
she fled, but the forest path was narrow, and, as she passed 
the holy man, by chance she touched him. Angered was 
he at the defilement, and harsh words did he east at her. 
When he was pacified he went on along the path to bathe, 
and she fled to her hut of leaves. But when he came to 
the border of the lake, lo! its water had been turned to 
blood and filled was it with worms and maggots. This 
was a new cause of wrathful sorrow unto him; yet did 
he not understand that the miracle had been wrought 
because of his eruel speech unto the Savari. Nay, the 
rather thought he that the clear water of the lake had 
been turned to blood by her defiling touch. Wretched 
was he, and without Faith. 

So the Savari remained waiting and longing for Rama. 
She would go into the forest and gather the jujubes and 
other wild fruits. As she plucked them she would taste 
them, and those that were sweet she laid by in store for 
His coming.’ She would go on to the road to the forest, 
and stand oraninhye down it with longing eyes, wondering 


1 Phakies whose faith cannot rise to imagining Rama cating fruit that 


had been tasted by the Savart, say that she tasted the fruit merely to find 


out what trees bore sweet fruit and whut not, and that ahe collected the 
fruit only of the former, 
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when the Lord of Raghu’s line would come, and when her 
eyes should taste the nectar of His form.) 

So watching the way did she pass Inany weary hours, 
till suddenly one day she saw Him coming in the distance, 
and all the sorrow of her heart was wiped away. But 
then came to her the memory of the baseness of her 
lineage, and she hid herself. 

But the Lorp came, and stood there, as He asked the 
forest people: “ Where dwelleth the Savari ?” 

Asking, asking the way, He came to where was the 
Savari’s hut. “Where is that noble lady?” eried He. 
“Let Me see her, for Mine eyes are all athirst.” When 
she heard these loving words she came forth fram her hat, 
and knew that the two brothers, Rama and Laksmana, 
had come into the hermitage. Halting far from them, 
where her eyes could see them, she threw herself upon the 
pround before them, 

Tenderly did He raise her and take her to Himself. 
Far from her body fled the anguish of her soul, and now 
new torrents poured from her eyes, for she was caught 
and entangled in the net of love. 

The brethren sat down and received from her hands 
the fruit that she had stored. The Lorp then ate and 
praised them for their sweetness? as He said, “ How can 
Ithank thee? This day is all the weariness of the rond 
destroyed.” 

All this time the holy men had been sitting in their 
hermitages, grieved that the water of the lake had become 
corrupt, and wondering how they could purify it, The 
news came to them that the Lord of Raghu’s line would 

1 Bo Tulasi-lisa, (itera, IT, xvii. chbene econe, chhenes bethives, 
iiéketa pantie bin pers pda bei, At one time in her howse, another 
time outside, would she stand shading her eyebrows with her hand as 
she pared along the road. 

* Here Riéime’s graciousness was manifest. The Jujube fruit at ite 
Lest is but bitter-sweet. Nevertheless, in His compassion for the lowly 


Savarl, who had offered Him the best that she had, He praised its 
eweelness. 
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come thither by the forest paths, They said amongst 
themselves, * Let us go unto Him. Let us ask Him what 
shall we do.” While they were speaking they heard that 
it was the impure Savari's hut that He had honoured by 
His presence. Away went their spiritual pride, “Come,” 
said they, “let us bend low before Him and humbly grasp 
His feet.” They came, and angrily did they complain to 
that the water of their lake had been turned to blood, 
Then answered the Master,“ "Twas because of the insult ye 
offered to the Savari. Grasp ye the feet of this poor Bhil 
woman, and yourselves implore her pardon; then will ye 
bathe and drink in happiness.” 

This is the end of P.’s account, The commentators tell 
how, in fact, the water of the Inke was restored to its 
pristine clearness. When Rama departed the Savari 
dedicated her life to his memory, gave up the ghost, and 
departed to eternal bliss. Rama himself performed her 
fineral obsequies. 

24. Jatayu. The Vulture King of the birds, a son of 
Garuda. He attempted to save Siti when she was carried 
off by Ravana, He was mortally wounded by the demon, 
but lived long enough to tell Rama what had happened 
(Valmiki, Riim., IL, |, li, keviii, Ixix). He belongs to the 
21st, or Sarandgati, nistha, 

P. says: When Ravana, in order to bring about his 
own death by Rama's arrow, carried off Sita, the king ot 
the birds heard her cry, and hastened to her help. Mighty 
was the battle that he waged with Ravana, and when both 
his wings had been cut off, he dedicated his life to Rama. 
But he retained his breath till he had the joy of seeing his 
Master's countenance. Rama came and Himself placed his 
head upon his lap. Instead of water He sprinkled him 
with tears from His eyes. Then gave He him memory and 
knowledge of the truth, and put him on the way of 
Salvation, The Lord Himself put him on the pyre and 
lighted it Himself, even as he had performed the funeral 
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rites of Dagaratha His father. Great was the honour, and 
in his own form as « vulture did Jatayu reach the abode 
of the blessed. 

So P. The point is that Jatayu, the vulture, an eater 
of carrion, was too vile to be looked upon by a high - 
caste Brihmana, and yet Rama took Him to his bosom, 
and not only gave him salvation, but allowed him to 
retain his own vulture form for ever near Him in heaven. 
As Tulasi-dasa (Ram. TU, xxxvi, 2) says i— 

gidhe adhamea khagu ami eho tahceyi | 
gati dinki j6 jacata joqi || 

He bestowed upon the vulture. the vile carrion-eating 
bird, a place such as even asectics desire, 

25. Dhrwor, Already shortly dealt with under verse 5 
(19) FP. here passes by him with a mere reference, He 
belongs to the 21st, or Scoreendyeati .nistha, His story will 
be found in Bly. P.. TV. viii ff. 

When he desired to sit in his father’s lap, his step- 
mother, Suruci, forbade him. saying that only Aer sons were 
fit for that hononr. Stune by the taunt, he determined to 
lead a religious life, and with the permission of his own 
mother, Suniti, left his home for that purpose, On the 
way he met Narada, who taught him the mantra “ dri name 
bhagavate Vasudeva ya", and converted him to the Bhagu- 
vata religion, Dhruva then went to Mathura, where his 
devotion pleased the Lorp. who appeared to him, and gave 
him the boon of perfect faith. He also promised that 
Dhruva should reign in his father's place for sixty-throe 
thousand years, and thereafter rule in the Atulatoka, or 
region of immovability. Dhruva returned home, His 
father made over the kingdom to him and himself beeame 
an ascetic. During his long reign he spread the Bhigavata 
religion over the whole earth. After the conclusion of 
the sixty-three thousand years he became the pole-star, 
and will remain so till the next dissolution of the unT Verse, 
when he will go to the Aporanie's heaven. 
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96. Uddhewa. The frend and minster of Krsna. 
See Bhg. P.. X, Ixvi tf He belongs to the 15th, or 
Jidnadhyana-mahima, nistha. He was very wise and 
learned in the Yoga philosophy. Krsna sent him from 
Mathura to Vraja to comfort the herdmaidens who were 
pining during his absence. He tried to console them by 
teaching them Yoga, and the existence of the universal 
impersonal Brahma, but they refused to accept the idea, 
and adhered to their personal devotion to Krsna as God. 
Struck by their fervent personal devotion, he himself 
became converted to the bhakti faith. Being now con- 
vineed of the worthlessness of his learning and of Ins Yoga 
philosophy, he returned to Mathura. 

When Krena left Mathura, and went to Dvaraka, 
Uddhava accompanied him. When the Yadavas were 
cursed, Krsna taught him the true knowledge, gave him 
the boon of perfect faith (bakes) and sent him to Badarika 
(Bhg. P., XI, xxix), where, in due course, he attained 
salvation. 

Uddhava may be called the St. John of the Bhagavata 
religion. He wns the disciple whom Krena loved, and 
(Bhq. P., TL, iv) it was to him and Maitréya that Krsna, 
immediately before his departure from the earth, confided 
the inner mysteries of the Bhagavata religion. 

See also the story of Maitréya below (No. 40). 

97. Ambarisa. A celebrated king of Ayodhya, the son 
of Nabhaza. He belongs to the 11th, or Vrafa-upasa, 
nisthd, His queen belongs to the 24th, or Préme, nestha. 
His story is to be found in Bhy. P., TX, iv ff. 

P.’s account is as follows :— 

If any man desire to have faith like unto Ambarisa’s, 
vain is the thought; for it cannot even be by any means 


described. Durvasas, the saint of eruel wrath, had never 


avin heard the teaching of the pious, and imagined a fault 
when there was none. 
{He once came when Ambarisa was engaged on the fast 
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of the twelfth lunar day of the half-month. Arm baarisn 
welcomed him and invited him to take food. The saint 
said he would tirst go and bathe, and then return to eat. 
While he was gone the twelfth lunar day approached 
its end, and as it is a sin to defer breaking the fast 
to the thirteenth lunar day, the king, who could not eat 
before his guest did, was put into a ditfienlty. The 
Brihmanas told him that a sip of water would be 


safficient to break the fast, and, accordingly, having no 


other resouree, he drank a little before Durvasas's return. 
When the irascible saint came hack from his bath lie 
perceived that Ambarisa had taken a drink, and was 
enraged at the thought that his host had taken food 
before giving it to his guest, which is a grave breach of 
the rule of hospitality, ] 

Enraged, he tore out his matted locks and cast them 
on the ground. He changed them into the dreadful fire 
hight Kale-krtya, or the incantation of death. “Consume 
this king to ashes.” he cried, while Ambarisa stood 
steadfastly before him desiring naught but te fulfil the 
commands of the saint, But, to save His servant, the 
ADORABLE sent Sudarsaene, His discus, to protect him. 
With its mighty power did this discus turn that fire itself 
to ashes, and then did it rush against the Brahmana. In 
the Bhagavata Purina is witness borne to this. 

Then fled Durvasas hither and thither from that 
dreadful flaming discus. To every world did he flee, 
and to the gods of the north and south, of the east and 
west. To Kubéra, to Yama, to Indra, and to Varuna, 
did he ery in vain for refuge; but the discus flamed 
behind him with ever-growing fierceness, and burnt him 
as fire burneth stone to lime. To Brahma and to Siva 
did he go, but they said: “An evil trick was this that 
thou hast done, in that thou didst not recognize the seeret 
of the liegemen of the AporapLe, and how, as it hath 
been written in the Véda, He is ever near them to protect 
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them. Thee cannot we protect.” Then at last did Narada 
advise him and he went to Vaikuntha, the abode of the 
Aporasie. Distraught he told his woe. “Alas, alas!” 
eried he, “ Lord, save Thou me; the fierce fire of Thy 
diseus consumeth me. I am Thy humble slave. Three 
virtues hast Thou: Thou art (1) the protector of them 


‘ who come to Thee for safety, and I have come to Thee for 


safety ; (2) Thou art the destroyer of agony, and [ am 
suffering from agony; and (3) Thou art the Deity of 
Brahmana-hood, and I am a Brahmans.” Then said the 
Aporate, “ No longer do I heed these three, for all these 
virtues hath the virtue of affection for My Faithful Ones 
wiped away. 

“Very dear to Me are the Holy, for their bel ief in Me is 
deep, yea unfathomable ; one of them hast thou atfended, 
and how can I endure it, for they have abandoned home 
and wealth, wife, son, body, life itself, to come to Me,' and 
night and day their only converse is with Me. Truly do 
I say that My only possession ts the holy Faithful Ones, 
naught else do I possess, Go’ thou to him whom thou 
hast injured, that this calamity that pursueth thee may 
cease its course. Very merciful is he, and ever a protector 
of the meek; ne'er doth he have room for despite 
within his heart, for it and every limb is full of faith 
in Me." 

Bereft, of hope and pride the saint approached King 
Ambarisa, and seizing his feet with due humility he eraved 
forgiveness. Then did the king become filled with shame, 
and with gentle words did homage to him. With 
clasped hands thus did he address the diseus: * The 
Faithful are without desire, nor e’er do they wish for 
aught: yet one thing do I desire. This Braihmana hath 
suffered pair from thee: therefore remove thou that pain.” 
Then did the discus, that giver of happiness to the holy, 


1 Ch Mark x, 2%. 
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when he saw that the Faithful Ambarisa was distraught, 
heeome appeased, and hid his fery might.! 

P. follows this up with— 

The Story of Ambarisa's Queen. 

A certain king's daughter heard of Ambarisa’s great 
Faith, and her heart was filled with the desire that her 
husband might be such as he. Putting all her modesty 
aside, to her father did she say,“ Ambarisa alone do I look 
mpon as my spouse. I beseech thee, speedily write thou 
unto him # letter.” The king wrote the letter and gave it 
toa Brihmana. Very quickly did the Grihmana hasten 
to the city of Ayédhya, and give it to Ambarisa, The 
king made reply: “ Fully do I understand this new petition, 
but how can I take another wife? A hundred queens are 
even now sitting in my palace, and yet it pleaseth me not 
to hold converse with them, for my mind is set upon 
naught but the serviee of my Master.” 

The Brahmans came back to the king's daughter, and 
said,“ What effort can IT make ? Swift as the wind did 
I thither go, yet was the harvest not one tiny seed.” 
Again did she send him: for distraught she said: “ Very 
happy did I become when I learnt how great is his 
devotion, and that he hath no desire for womankind. It 
was his faith in the ApoRARBLE that pleased my soul, and 
therefore do I look upon him even now as my honoured 
spouse. On the face of no other beloved can I henceforth 
look. Go thou again to him and without fear give thou 
him this message, ‘If thou make me not thy slave-girl, 
then take thou the guilt of slaying me; for without thee 
ean I no longer live.” 

The Brihmana took the inessage to the king; and he, 

* This story is interesting for many reasons. Not the least is the 
remarkable statement of the Anoranie that He is now no longer specially 
the protector of Brahmanas, but that His whole care is to guard from 
harm those who are Faithful to Him, It is an historical fact that the 


Bhigavata religion took its rise, not amongst the Brihbmanas, but 
amonget the Keatriya caste, of which Amburisa was a member, 
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when he heard it, was filled with love. He gave the 
Brahmana his sword and said, “ With this do thou lead her 
round the marriage altar.”' So was the marriage made, 
and the bride’s heart could not contain her joy. With 
pomp and circumstance did she enter Ayodhya city, and 
when she saw the beauty of Ambarisa she became drowned 
in love for the AporanLe. The king gave the order that 
the new palace should be swept and garnished and given 
as a dwelling for the queen, with every comfort and every 
delectation ; for he thought within himself that she must 
have been the sweet odour of his Faith in some former 
life, and that therefore was he again joined unto her. 
Considering thus did he consent to be her spouse. 

So dwelt she apart from her husband, and one night, 
just before daybreak, filled with heavenly love, she 
approached the temple in which he worshipped. Gladly 
did she make the outer service of the holy place, arranging 
the vessels and the tables, and unseen by any return to 
her abode. Thus, who could tell that it was she who had 
done this? When at dawn the king arrived and saw that 
his outer service had already been performed, he was like 
one distraught, and cried: “ What thief has come and stolen 
my service ?""* Three days running did this oeeur, and 
the wise king hid himself. He saw his queen full of 
faith perform these menial offices. To her he said, “If this 
be thy desire, why dost thou not worship in thine own 
abode, and take the joy of service upon thine own head ?” 

She accepted his words, as the mystic spell whispered 
by a teacher (guru) in a disciple’s ear,” and at the first 

1 He consented to the marriage, but could not leave his worship. So, 
in the Keatriya way, he sent his sword as a proxy. 

¢ ‘The merit acquired by doing good works was stolen by some one 
else doing them. The same idea occurs in the story of the Savari, ante 
Se ia the king’s words as an initiatory mantra formally admitting 
her into the congregation of the Fuithful. Hitherto she hod been only 
a‘ proselyte at the gate”. Now she was authorized to carry on worship 
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dawn did service well and duly. She adorned the Deity's 
Image and sat gazing upon it, nor, as tears of love flowed 
from her eyes, could she reach the far limit of the ocean 
of the beauty of the Lord of Sri. Magniticently did she 
earry out the worship, with musie and with rapture, till the 
report of the manner of her faith became spread abroad 
throughout the city, and the king himself felt longing 
to see it. So great was his eagerness, that there and 
then he came. 

Gently, gently, did he set down his feet, and hushingly 
did he forbid the doorkeepers to tell the queen, Full 
of eagerness was he and longingly saying to himself, 
* When shall I see this holy lady?" When he reached 
the temple he saw the fair damsel, all unconscious of 
herself and of her body, soaked in the flavour of love, 
a flood of tears pouring from her eyes. Lute in hand 
she crooned soft canticles to the Be.ovep, Then was 
King Ambarisa’s heart filled with rapture, and “ blessed 
be this hour”, he cried. No longer could he stand in 
the doorway. Eagerly he went near her, and as she 
recognized him, who was at once her husband and teacher, 
she rose and stood before him. 

Cried he, * Cease this reverence, and again take thou in 
thy hand thy lute. Sing thou with thy tender voice 
a new song in the Master's praise, for without it is my 
spirit lost.” The passionate devotion of the queen was 
more than I ean tell, yet tell it must I, for how can 
I hide the comfort of love that it giveth to the eyes of 
the mind." After holding sweet converse, the queen again 
took up a strain, from the which there uprose a meditation 
on the beauty of the BeLovep, and therein their hearts 
were drowned. Thus in faith full of the five Havours, 
passed the whole night. Ah! great was that love and 
devotion, and even sleep was forgotten. 

Then heard the other queens, “The king hath taken 

‘i.e. to the eyes of the mind dazzled by the glare of earthly things, 
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up a new custom. This new queen hath become the 
crown upon his head. Now none of us can equal her, 
Let us, too, worship the ADORABLE, and thus bring our 
Lord to love us too.” Then began they continually 
to meditate in Him, and to put aside all thoughts 
that turned to worldly things. 50 heard their Lord 
Ambarisa that they also felt the Great Longing, and 
with them also did he worship and adore. In this way 
did Faith spread throughout the city from house to house. 
From day to day did holy longing wax. Behold, such 
was the might of the faith of one queen that all people 
of the city changed their nature and were filled with the 
perfect joy. 

98 Vidura, One of the heroes of the Mahahblutrate, 
he belongs to the 3rd, or Sadhu-stea and = sutt-saruypd, 
nistha, When, as described in MBh., V, xc ff, Krena 
went to the Kauravas as an ambassador of peace before 
the war, Duryddhana refused to heed him. Krsna 
accordingly refused to eat in his house, and went to 
Vidura's dwelling for that purpose. Here P. takes up 
the story as follows :— 

Vidura's wife, Vidurani, was washing the eourtyard, 
and at the same time, unelothed, was bathing herself. 
Krsna came to the doorway and called to her. When 
she heard that sweet voice, full of love for his faithful 
ones, she lost all cireumspection. Running, transported 
by love and naked as she was, she opened the door, 
and gazed upon him. Krsna, seeing her thus naked and 
enraptured, at once took aif his own yellow garment 
and threw it over her. She drew it round her waist, and 
then, recalled to herself, overcome with shame, she hastily 
arranged her dress. Kripa then asked for food, and she 
brought plantains? for him. She sat near to him, and 
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her transport, she kept giving him only the skins to eat, 
1 Or bananas, a8 they are called in Baglandi. 
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while she threw the imside fruit away. Krsna, who 
recornized her love, ate the skins, nor made complaint. 
In came her husband, and when he saw what she was 
doing, loudly did he rate her. Then, as she recognized what 
the transport of her love had made her do, she was filled 
with grief. Judge ye now how the Lorp loveth the love 
of His Faithful! Vidura began himself to feed the Master 
with the inner fruit, and he was filled with joy, while 
his wife, sorrowing, stood by. Then said the dark-hued 
one! to him: “A good deed, and a kind one, hast thon 
done, in that thou gavest Me the inner fruit to eat; 
but natheless doth it seem to me that this is not so 
aweet as were the skins I ate at first.” 

Now Vidurani was distraught with shame and cried: 
“Alas! let me cut off my hands, that have so failed to 
give the BeLovep feod. How can the plantain skins 
seem sweet to him?” 

Behold, that which Vidura and Vidurani did was done 
by both in love, and love is an ocean which hath no 
further shore. Only he can comprehend somewhat of 
its extent who loveth Him asa little child? This is the 
burden of my song. 

CE. also Maitréya, No. 40 below, for Vidura’s subsequent 
adventures, 

29. Afriira. He belongs to the 21st, or Sarandyati, 
nisth®. P.is silent about him here, but deals with him 
in the commentary to verse 14. He was a Satvata, son 
of Svaphalka and Gandini. He is traditionally said to 
have been a complete master of yéga. He lived at the 
eourt of Kathsa, but was a devout worshipper of the 
ADORABLE. Kartisa sent him to Vraja to bring Krsna 
and Balarama to Mathura. He recognized Krsna as an 
incarnation of the ADORABLE, and on the way to Mathura 


was granted a vision of His divine form, After Krena \ 


1 Rene. © Ci. Mark x, 15, 








AKRURA AND SUDAMAN 2ei) 


had slain Kathsa, He visited Akrara's house, and gave him 
the boon of Perfect Faith (Bhg. P., xxxvi-xli). 

Akrara is also intimately connected with the curious 
legend of the Syamantaka jewel, the hajarwl-metar of 
Arab folk-lore, and already referred to when dealing with 
Jambavat (No. 20). It was a marvellous stone which 
gave wealth to the possessor, and rain and prosperity to 
the country in which it was. Akrira came into possession 


of it, and held it for fifty-two years while he was 1 


Dvaraka, When the Bhojas killed Satrughna they fled 
from Dvaraka, and Akriira, who was in alliance with 
them, had to accompany them, Owing to his absence, 
Dvaraka was assailed by famine and pestilence. Krsna 
then called Akrira back, and prosperity reigned again. 
The Bhigavata account of the Syamantaka legend will 
be found in Bhy. P., X, lvii, Iwill, A fuller account 18 
given in Visue Purana, TV, xui. It 18 worth noting that 
the jewel which caused so much prosperity, and (to an 
unworthy owner) such calamities, was closely connected 
with Sun-worship.! It was first obtained by Satéraita 
from the Sun himself, as the result of worshipping that 
luminary. Krsna refused to be its owner, but acquiesced 
in ita possession by Akrira. See also notes to verse 14. 

$0. Suddaman, a Brihman friend of Krena, whose story 
is given in Bhy, P., X, lxxx, Ixxxi, in which he is not 
named, although the colophons of these chapters call him 
Sridaman, not Sudaman. He belonged to the 22nd, or 
Sakhyea, nistlut. 

He was a schoolfellow of Krsna, under Sandipani, and 
in after years became extremely poor. 

P, eAys: He was a very disinterested ( niskamea)* lover 

1 ‘The Son is an important personage in Bhigavata legends. He was 
father of Manu Vaivasvate, the grandparent of Kapila, and was also the 
progenitor of the solar moe of which Riima-candra was 4 member. He 
gave Draupadi the magic cooking cauldron mentioned in No, 42 below. 
—* As opposed to sukdma, “interested.” See my article on “The 
Modern Hindu Doctrine of Works” in JRAS., 108, pp. 357 if 
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of the ADORABLE, and so poor was he that ne'er had he even 
a seer* of flour in his house. One day did Suéila, his 
sponse, approach him, and say: “ Heard have I that thou 
and Krsna, the Lord of Dvarnka, are friends.” At these 
words did his heart become much disturbed, and fell he 
into grief at the memory of his dear one. Then answered 
he, “ Yea, dear, a love full of flavour is oura.”’ « Go,” said 
she, “ but this once, and having looked upon his face 
return. And if thou receive aught from him bring it 
hither, for te me will it be very pleasant.” “Good words 
hast thou spoken,” he replied, “ but in the seven worlds 
will it bring disgrace to me. For all will think that 
only for this present that I shall receive did I claim his 
friendship.” 

But his spouse pressed him and said, “ Why shouldst 
thon not desire but to see the form of the beloved Krena ? 
For all sorrow and poverty of itself is burnt to ashes merely 
by the sight of Him.” Then came to Sudaman the memory 
of his Berovep. He considered, and turned his mind away 
from fear of the world's contumely. 

[He said unto his spouse: “ Lady, if thou hast in the 
house aught worthy of being offered unto him as a present, 
let it be given to me.” Thereupon she begged from her 
Brahmana neighbours four handfuls of flattened rice? 
These did she wrap in a piece of cloth and give to her 
husband as a present for Krsna’) 

He set his feet upon the road, reeling with affection, and 
came at once to Dvaraka’ Greatly did he rejoice to see 
its glory magnifical. In his soul there sprung an unearthly 

' Two pounds, 

° Prthuka, o¢ in the vernacular curd, rice boiled, beaten Hat, ul 
parched. It is eaten dry, and is commonly carried as a provision on 
4 journey. 

* This is taken from the Bhy. P, It is a part of the sory omitted by 


P. bot assumed later on. 
* The commentators say that he only went one stage, and that when 


ie 


he woke next morning he found himeelf close to Dvirokd. Krona knew 
of his journey and had miraculously brought him on his way, 
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ness of the BELOVED's countenance. Now was he full of 
fear that he might be stopped upon his way, but taking 
courage he entered the porch. It was as though his desire 
had become the doorkeeper, for it took him by the hand 
and led him straight to Krsna. 
_—— When Syama saw His friend, He stood motionless from 
affection, as though He were a picture. Then holding dear 
His loved one's deed, He ran, and weeping fell upon his 
neck. So closely did He hold him to His bosom that they 
two became, as it were, one, and in this unearthly love it 
seemed as if, though one strove to separate them, they 
ne'er would come apart. Then Syama remembered that 
His friend was weak and weary from his journey, He 
released him. He took him by the hand and led him into 
| the inner rooms, Thither did Queen Rukimini bring water, 
». and with her own hands wash hia feet and bid him welcome. 
To His own couch did Krsna lead him, and talk with him 
of the days when they were fellow-pupils taught by 
Sandipani. He plunged him in a sea of happimess, and 
Himself was filled with joyous affection. 

Then said Syama, “Friend, what present hast thou 
brought Me?” and poor Sudiman, when he thought of his 
own meagre offering, and of the exceeding magnificence of 
what he saw around him, was much ashamed, and turned 
his eyes all wet with tears towards the ground. But 

_. Syma looked through the holes in the old rent garment 
i that he wore, and under Sudaman’s arm he saw a little 
\ bundle. He put out His hand and pulled it forth. He 
opened the knots, and saw that it was filled with flattened 
rice. He took up a handful and put it in His mouth and 
chewed it; then, praising its flavour, took He a second. 
Well-pleased he began to take a third, but the queen 
seized His hand and said: “ A blessed and beloved thing is 
~® this. Thou shouldst not eat it every whit. Meet is it that 
_ thou shouldst give us all share therein; for it seemeth as 


as 
i 
joy, and he went forward with eyes athirst for the sweet- 
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though Thou art taking handfuls of Sudiman’s love.” So 
He gave the rest to her. When He liad taken the two 
handfuls, He considered and in His mind fave Sudiman 
a present of boundless wealth, but did not tell him, so that 
he knew not the secret. Sudiman abode there in all joy 
and solace for seven days and then did take his leave. full 
of woe at his departure from his BELOVED one. When he 
reached his own village he found that it had become a city 
exceeding magnifical, as though it were another Dvyaraka, 
and his mind was filled with dismay. But his spouse, 
seeing him from the baleony of the palace, radiant in her 
affection, and surrounded by hundreds of maids of honotrr, 
eame forth to welcome him, and after she had assured hin, 
led him within its doors, 

Although he was now so mighty and possessed of great 
wealth, ever meditating on the Lorp, in his heart, he kept 
drinking the nectar of the memory of His blessed form, 
Steeped in fresh love and adoration, with these alone did 
he keep himself alive. He held his body free from 
worldly joys, and his goings ever on the way of the 
flavour of true happiness, 

31. Candrahdas, He belongs to the 7th. or (rari, 
wisthd. His story will be found in Wheeler's History af 
Fadia, vol. i, p. 525. The India Offiee Library contains 
two anonymous versions of the legend, one called 
“Chandrahisa, an ancient Indian monarch ", Madras, 
1881; and the other “ Chandrahisa, or the Lord of the 
Fair Forger”, Mangalore, 1883, . 

PJs narrative is as follows, with the usual additions 
from the commentators: Thero was a certain king 
named Médhavi, of the land of Kérala, and his son was 
named Candrahfisa. Médhivi was killed in battle hy 
another king, and his wife became suffee with his corpse. 
Then a slave-girl took the poor orphan and fled to 
Kuntalapura. There dwelt she in the house of Dhrsta- 
buddhi, the chief minister of that city, and brought up the 
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child as her own son, When Candrahisa was 5 years 
old the slave-girl died. 

[The boy then lived upon the streets, picking up what 
he could get, and so keeping the body and soul together. 
One day Narada, that mighty saint, in his mercy met him 
in a secret place, and gave him an image of the ADORABLE, 
; in the shape of a sacred Salagrama? He taught the lad 
to bathe it with reverence, and ever to exhibit it before he 
ate, as grace before Ins meat. He also instructed him to 
keep it at other times im his mouth, and, having taught 
him the mystery of the Name of the ApoRABLE, departed. 
The boy always did as Narada taught him and day by day 
sncreased in faith and holiness.) Even in the street-plays 
with the other boys of the town, he played only games 
that were full of the flavour of faith. 

One day in Dhrstabuddhi's house was there a feast 
given to the Brahmanas. It chanced that with the other 
children of the town Candrahasa also came thither, and 
made his obeisance to the chief of the learned doctors. 
Just then Dhrstabuddhi came to that learned man and 
asked him: “What married fortune is written in my 
daughter's fate?" The Brahmana pointed to Candrahasa 
and said, “Of a certainty in this case do I see the future, 
and foretell that this Iad will be thy daughter's Lord.” 
As Dhrstabuddhi heard this propheey, he turned away to 
hide his shame and discontent. 

Much did he consider in his mind; “ What am I to do / 
is such a husband meet for her who is my daughter? 
\ He must be killed.” Having so resolved, he ealled certain 
low fellows and said to them: “ When I look upon this 
lad my heart is burnt within me. ‘Take ye lim away 
and kill him.” These murderers took him forth far from 
the city, but when they looked upon his pretty face they 
«The foasil ammonite, sacred to Viena. It ts found in the River 
f Gandaki, Hence later on it is called the son of Gandaki. The authority 
for ita worship is the Padma Purana. The Bhigavata is silent on the 
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eried: “May dust and ashes fall upon the womb! that 
brought us forth as murderers, and causeth us to feel 
such sorrow at our deeds.” Then said they in their 
compassion to the boy, “ Kill thee we must: who can 
be thy helper?" He replied, “I ask but one favour. 
Strike not with the sword until I give the word.” 

Those wicked murderers assented to his prayer. He 
took from his mouth, where it had Jain hidden In his 
cheek, the holy son of Gandaki, the Silagrama, bathed 
it with water, decked it with flowers, and reverently 
worshipped it. As he gazed upon it, the Lorn Himself 
appeared to him within it, and he became rapt with 
a holy joy. Then with his eyes he gave the signal for 
the fatal stroke. But the men who had been filled with 
murderous thoughts, now became filled with pity, and 
fell faimting to the ground. Faith in the Lorp entered 
them, their hard hearts became softened with the 
Great Felicity. Now, on one of his feet Candrahisa 
had a sixth toe, which they who are skilled in augury 
say 18 & blemish,—an omen of evil fate. So that did 
they cut off and let him free, now also free from blemish. 
This toe did they bring back, and show to Dhrsta- 
buddhi in token that they had done the foul deed he 
had commanded. 

It chanced that in that kingdom of Kuntalapura there 
lived another petty king, hight Kalinda of Candanivati. 
and happy in all blessings, save that he had no son. 
Now on that day went he into the forest to hunt, and 
there saw he Candrahasa seated. And behold, knowing 
him to be beloved of the Master, a herd of deer stood 
round about him, and a great bird hovered over him to 
give shade unto his head. Then did that king run to 
him without fear, and took him in his arms, as a beggar 
taketh a great treasure and looketh upon it as his life. 
With welcome and rejoicing, and with distribution of 


‘ie oaste., They were murderers ley caste. 
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| gifts, did he lead him into his house. Thus did some 
? days pass, and then the king, considering his virtue and 
hia worth, made him his heir and delivered the kingdom 
to his charge. In this high station did Candrahasu 
throughout the kingdom spread faith im the ADORABLE. 

Now King Kalinda had been used to send tribute to the 

‘ king of Kuntalapura, but Candrahasa sent none, for all 
his wealth was spent in succouring the holy. So the 
king of Kuntalapura dispatched his minister Dhrstabuddha 
with an army to collect the tribute. When he arrived, 
Kalinda and Candrahasa looked upon him as a guest come 
to their house, and hospitably entreated him: but when 
Dhrstabuddhi saw Candrahasa he knew that he was the 
lad whom he had desired to slay, and again, full of wrath, 
he said to himself, “ By some guile must I kill him.” So 
he wrote a letter and gave it unto Candrahasa, saying, 

in “Take thou this to my house and give this letter into the 
hands of my son Madana, and say unto him, ‘ Prithee 
carry thou out what 1s written therein. “ 

So Candrahisa took the letter and journeyed to 
Kuntalapura. Seeing «a fair garden, which chanced to 
belong to Dhrstabuddhi, he rested there, and reverently 
worshipped his Salagrama, Then, by the favour of the 
Lorp, sleep came upon his eyes, and he fell into a sweet 
shun ber. 

By the will of the Lorn into that very garden there 
came to sport with her damsels and her fellow-maidens 

4 the daughter of Dhrstabuddhi, By chance she saw 

¥ Candrahisa as he slept, and love for him entered her 

. heart. So she led her companions away, and then leaving 
them she returned by another path and vazed enraptured 

'j at his beauty. In her yearning she saw by him a letter, 
ell with her brother's name upon it. She took it up and read 
to it, and therein was written, ~ At once give thou poison 

4 (wisa) to the one that beareth this letter, Delay thou not 


bt 


in this, or dread mine anger. 
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When she read these words, wroth was she with her 
father, and filled with pity was she for the youth, Now 
the damsel’s name was Visaya. Ink made she with the 
collyrinm of her eyes, and after the word visa, poison, 
added she but one little syllable ya, so that wise became 
“Visaya”. Then, pleased at heart and smitten with love, 
did she rejoin her companions. Meditating in her soul 
upon her darling, and full of anxious thoughts, to her 
home did she return. 

Up rose Candrahisa from his slumber, and went to 
Dhrstabuddhi’s palace, where he gave the letter to the 
son, When Madana read the words: “At once give thou 
Visayi to the one that beareth this letter. Delay thou 
notin this, or dread mine anger,” his heart was pleased, 
and warmly did he embrace the youth. He put into his 
hand the letter and said: “What is written therein doth 
please me.” He summoned the Brahmanas, and within 
an hour did he perform the marriage of Visaya with 
Candrahasa, With great magnificence did he perform it; 
with a magnificence greater even than that seen at the 
weddings of great kings, and even then was his sou! not 
satistied. 

Then came the vile Dhrstabuddhi. When he saw the 
festival it was like death unto him, and Candrahiisa as 
a bridegroom in his wedding garment was to him as 
though a sharp stake were thrust into his vitals, 

Privately he called to Madana. “Son,” cried he, “ what 
blunder hast thou made?" Then Madana showed him 
the letter, and when he read it fire kindled in his bosom. 
“Luckless, luckless wight that I am! Better would it 
be for me that my daughter were a widow.” He called 
those low fellows the murderers, and said these words to 
them: “Go ye to the temple of Davi Durga. It is my 
will and pleasure that ye kill the man that entereth it on 
to-morrow's morn.” Then to Candrahasa said he: “ Déevi 
Durga is the goddess of my family. To-morrow, at dawn, 


. 
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., go thou to her temple there to worship, for such is the 


marriage custom of my house.” 

At dawn Candrahisa bathed and worshipped his 
Salagrima, and then set forth to worship Dévi Durga. 
Now just at that moment the Lorp put it into the heart 
of the king of Kuntalapura to say unto himself, “ No son 
have I. No worthier youth is there than Candrahasa. 
Him will I make my heir.” Therefore did he summon 
Madana, the son of his minister, and eommand him: * Sach 
and such have I resolved. Quickly bring thou hither 
Candrahasa, thy brother-in-law. The time ts passing and 
may not come again. Do the business now, nor let 
there be delay.” Joyfully ran Madana upon the road, 
He met Candrahasa, and gave him the message: “ His 
Majesty doth summon thee at once to the palace, Fear 
not thou that by doing thus thou wilt show disrespect 
unto Devi Durga. Make thou here a mental prayer, anil 
I will go and make the temple offerings for thee.” 

Thus was it Dhrstabuddhi's son, Madana, who went at 
morn to Devi Durga’s temple, and him it was whom the 
murderers slew, While it was to the other, to Candrahdsa, 
that the king said: “Take thou my kingdom, and be 
ite ruler.” 

A certain man came to Dhrstabuddhi and said unto him, 
“The low fellows, murderers, have slain thy son.” Tears 
flowed in torrents from his eyes and splashed upon his 
body, He ran to the temple, and found that it was 
even so. ‘To the ground he dropped without sense or 
movement, and as he fell, unhappy wight, his head struck 
against a stone and burst, and there he died. 

When Candrahaisa heard the tidings he hastened to 
the temple, und meditating on the feet of Dévi Durga, 
would have offered his own body as a sacrifice her. 

1 The worship of Durgi is the antithesis of the merciful code of the 


Bhagavatas, Human sacrifices (including suicidal agcrifices) Were once 
a common feature of it. 
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But the Dévi appeared to him in her proper form and 
seized his hand. “ Dhrstabuddhi,” eried she,“ was thine 
enemy. It is I who, in mine anger, have thus slain his 
son and him.” Then prayed Candrahiisa to her for the 
lives of the two, and that their hearts might be set in 
the way of virtue, and Dévi heard his prayer and restored 
them both to hfe. 

For three hundred years did Candrahasa rule, and all 
the nobles that stood near him—nay, the whole land— 
made he into a kingdom of faith. In every house was 
heard the sweet Name of the Lorp. Only one work was 
desired—the service of the Lorp. Earthly love, wrath, 
covelousness, pride, and every viee did he put far away 
from his kingdom. His subjects lived under him in peace, 
and each one loved him as the apple of the eye. Great 
is the fruit to him who, when he riseth at dawn, readeth 
all that hath been said concerning Candrahdsa from the 
beginning to the end. Even so saith Jaimini2 
_ 32. Citrakete. He was king of Sitrastna, His atory 
is told in Big. P., V1, xiv ff. P. merely gives it a passing 
reference. 

He had thousands of wives, but by only one, Krtadiati, 
had he (through the blessing of Narada and Angiras) 
a son. Filled with jealousy, the other queens gave the 
boy poison and he died. The commentators narrate that 
the king so loved the child that he could not perform 
its obsequies, and even though Narada came and told him 
of the emptiness of all earthly things, he still remained 
subject to delusion. Narada, to convince him, called the 
spirit of the lad and commanded it to re-enter its body. 
The spirit replied that it had had innumerable births. 
Which of these bodies was it to enter? “ Onee Upon 
a time IT was «a pious man, and used to worship the 


Salagrama. One day my mother, who was Krtadati in \ 


' In the Jaimint Bhiratd, Adbyiyas 52-60, 
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a former birth, prepared food for me, and it chanced that 
the firewood over which I cooked it was filled with 
myriads of ants, who were destroyed in the ames. The 
food I gave as an offering to the Master. Now as a punish- 
ment for the sin of killing these ants, I should have been 
condemned to myriads of deaths and rebirths for ench 
leg of each ant; but as I did not eat the food myself, 
but offered it to the Master, the sin was expiated by this 

- one rebirth, from which I have just now been released 

by death, So also was my mother reborn as Krtadit, 

that she might suffer a corresponding penalty.” So saying 

the spirit went away, and Citraketu was consoled, and 
performed the funeral rites over the corpse. 

Then Narada instructed Citrakétu in the mysteries of 

the Bhaigavata religion. Citraketu adored Bhagavat for 

seven days and was finally vouehsafed a vision of Him in 

. the form of Satukarsana.  Sathkarsana taught him the 

supreme mystic formula af the worship of Vasudéva, and 

from reciting this Citrakétu received the yogr ! power of 

being able to wander at will through space. 2 

Once so wandering he arrived at Siva’s court, and there 
saw Siva sitting in public with Parvati upon his lap. In 
his iomorance he considered this to be an act of impropriety 
‘and remonstrated with Siva. Parvati thereupon cursed 
him to be reborn as the Dainava Yrtra. 

The story of Vrtra is told in the earlier chapters of the 
sixth Skandha of the Bhg. P. (ix—xiii), and forms the 
preface to the story of Citraketu. He was killed by 
\ Indra with the thunderbolt made from the hones of 

39 34, The Crocodile and the Elephant. The story of 
them is told in Bhy. P., VII, ii-v. 

Once upon a time, in the White Continent, the Munt 
 Dévala was bathing. A Gandharva named Haha sportively 
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_ * Note again the frequent. connexions between the Bhigavata religion 


andi the Yoga system of philosophy. 
= 
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took the form of a crocodile and caught him by the foot. 
The incensed saint cursed him to remain a crocodile, and 
to be unable to resume his proper form. 

King Indradavana (Bhy. P. has Indradyumna) made 
over his kingdom to his chief minister and went into the 
mountains to practise asceticism. The Munj Agastya 
tame thither, but Indravana in his spiritual pride did not 
show him hospitality. Hence Apastya cursed him to 
hecome an elephant. 

Both the Gandharva and Indradavana were worshippers 
of the ApornasLe, but owing to these temporary lapses 
they were condemned to these bestial forms, in which 
they had no memory of their former faith. Bh. gives an 
alternative legend :— 

Onee upon a time a king of Marwar had a Sacrifice 
performed. Amongst the officiating priests were two 
brothers, both bhaktas of the ADORABLE, of whom one 
performed the office of Brahman, ‘while the other was the 
Hotr. The Hotr got most sifts, so the Brahman wished 
to add his gifts to his brother's and to divide the total 
half and half. The Hotr would not agree, and the 
Brahman cursed him to become a crocodile in the River 
Gandaki, whereupon the Hotr retorted by cursing the 
Brahman to become an elephant. Here the point of the 
story again is that both were bhaktus. 

One day the elephant came at the head of his herd to 
drink water at the very place where the crocodile was 
lying. The crocodile seized him by the leg and tried to 
pull him into the water, while he strove to get up on to 
the bank. The other members of the herd tried to help 
him, but without avail, For a thousand years the battle 
went on, and at length the eroeodile prevailed and dragged 
the elephant into the river till only his trunk remained 
above water. 

Then, in his torment, there came to the elephant the 
memory of his former bhakti, and he took refuge in the 
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ADORABLE. Breaking off a lotus flower with his trunk 
he offered it to Him, and eried to Him for help. 

Immediately on hearing his cry, the ADORABLE, the 
rescuer of the distressed, took the incarnate form of 
Hari,’ and, riding upon the eagle Garuda, came in the 
twinkling of an eye to his help. With his discus he 
killed the crocodile, and so saved the elephant. Both the 
erocodile and the elephant then obtained the perfect 
knowledge; and by the grace of the ADORABLE obtained 
final release 

30-9. The Pandavas. These belong to the 20th, or 
Sauhdirda, nisthi, They are Yudhisthira, Arjuna, Bhima- 
#ena, Nakula, and Sahadéva, whom Krsna befriended in 
the war of the Mo/dbhd@rate. From the Bhigavata point 
of view the most important of these was Arjuna, Arjuna’s 
cousinship to, and friendship for, Krgna is considered as 
the best example of the Friendly Flavour (sdkhyo rasa). 
Tt was to Arjuna that Krsna himself communicated the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

Onee Hanumat went to the Séibéta-loba (Riima’s heaven) 
to pay his respects to Rima. After doing so he asked 
leave to depart. Rama consented, saying: “Go thou, but 
im my next incarnation must thou protect the bhakta 
Pandavas from their enemies the Kauravas.” 

Hanumat set out homewards, and on his way, as he was 
passing near the Dvaita forest he heard Arjuna and Krsna 
conversing. Arjuna was asking Krena how he and his 
brethren were to escape from the Kauravas, Krsna 
replied, “Behold, Hanumat, the messenger of Rama, is 
now passing along in the sky. He will protect ye,” 
Hanumat at once descended and approached Krena, who, 
knowing him to be a devoted servant of Rama, there and 


* Regarding the Hari incarnation see note 13 to verse 4. 

* ‘The well-known Sonpur fair is held once a year at the Junction of the 
Gandak ond the Ganges, opposite Patna, in commemoration, and on 
the traditional site, of this combat, 
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then presented himself to Hanumat in Rima’s form and 
confided the Pandavas to his protection. 

In this way Hanumat understood that the Pandavas 
were truce bhaktus, and ever afterwards protected them. 
For this reason he is commonly known by the name of 
Arjuna-Salkdyakairin, or the“ Helper of Arjuna ”. 

40, Maitréya, the son of Kusiru. He was friend and 
playmate of the Vyasa (Bhg. P., IL, iv, 9). 

P, says about him, with additions from commentators -: 
His mother’s name was Mitra, and his father’s Kusaru. 
Hence he is called both Maitréya and Kausirava, 

He was a disciple of Parifara. The Lorp gave him 
the order: “Go thou. Vidura (No. 28 above) is My 
Faithful One. Do thou instruct him so that each limb 
of his may be filled with the glory of My form and 
ATE. 

The above is a reference to the contents of the third 
and fourth Skandhas of the Aly. P.. nearly the whole 
of which consist of instruction given to Vidura by 
Maitréya. Maitréya is here the philosopher of the 
Bhigavata Purdna, and, besides briefly deseribing Krsna's 
life, gives long accounts of bhakti and of the Pauranik 
versions of the Satikhya and Yoga philosophies. The 
framework of the story rons as follows: Uddhava on 
his way to Badari, at the end of Krsnas earthly life 
(see Uddhava, No. 26 above), meets Vidura, who is 
wandering distraught, owing to the death of all 
relations, the Kauravas, Uddhava wished to comfort 
him, but beimg himself stricken with grief at his 
separation from Krsna, was unable to do so. So he 
told him how he and Maitréya had conversed with 
Krena just before his departure, and how Krsna had 
taught them the inner mysteries of faith. He therefore 
recommended Vidura to seek out Maitréya. Vidura does 
s0,and Maitr@ya, in Bhy. P., I11, v, commences to instruct 
him. In the eoneluding chapter of the fourth Skandha, 
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Vidura is comforted and goes to Hastinapura to set his 
relatives, the Pandavas. His subsequent adventures m 
Hastinapura will be found in Bhg. P., I, x1. 

41, Kunti. The mother of the Pandavas. Like the 
Pandavas and Draupadi (No, 42) she belonged to the 
20th, or Seuhdrda, nistha. Krena was her nephew, but 
nevertheless, she always looked upon him as the ADORABLE 
in visible form, She kept him before her eyes, either 
personally or in the form of an image, as she knew that 
80 long as He was present she was not subject to the 
delusion of the world. P. says about her:— 

What living creature can describe the excellence of 
Kunti? It was she who asked for sorrow, sorrow from 
which all others flee. She it was who said to Krena, 
“ Better than happiness is sorrow, if only Thou be near. 
Dear one, Thy face alone do I desire to see: to ste Thee 
not is a spear that pierceth my heart. Show Thou mercy 
upon me, and ever dwell Thou near me, or if that may 
he not, let me take a forest-hermit's life, For in a hermit's 
life Thou art ever near. Tt is when we have won our 
kingdom that Thou wouldest depart from us." 

This was the prayer she made when Yudhisthira had 
won his kingdom from the Kauravas, and the ADORABLE 
had resolved to depart to Dvaraka. 

When the Lorp saw her thus distraught tears filled 
His eyes, and He gave up His journey to His home. 
Then did she lead Him down from his chariot, and 
bring Him back into the palace. For Krsna was her 
life, her body, her all. 

When Krsna left this earth and returned to his 
heavenly abode, and the news thereof fell upon her 
eats, she delayed not. Her soul left her body, and 
went to be for ever with the Lorp, Lo, such faith 
was truth itself.’ 

! Literally, such a pane, resolution, was stced-pana or truthfulness. 
There is a pun in the original on the word pane. The MBA. account of 
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42. Dvaupadi, Kunti's daughter-in-law, and the wife 
of the tive Pandavas. She also belongs to the 20th, or 
Sauharda, wistha, Her story is well known. Her friend- 
ship with Rukmini, Krena’'s wife, is the subject of Rhy. P., 
A, Ixxxii. P. says about her :-— 

What skilled poet can fully tell the story of the 
virtuous Draupadi? She looked upon Krsna as her 
husband's brother, and he looked upon her as his 
brother's wife. When in the gambling match Duryo- 
dhana won Draupadi from Yudhisthira and when, at 
Duryodhana’s word, the evil Dubéisana would have made 
her naked before the whole assembly, and thereto pulled 
aside her veil,’ then in her distress she eried to Krena, 
* Help, Lord of Dviraka.” Now He was there, for he is 
omnipresent, Natheless, that the word of one of the 
Faithful might not be made void because she called Him 
Lord of Dvfiraké, in His crace there and then went He to 
Dvitraka, and returned thence that He might relieve her 
‘listress. 

[When Dulhéisana the evil then pulled her veil, lo, it 
waxed in length, so that how much soe’er he pulled from off 
her body, still she stood there fully clothed, nor was she 
put toshame. Then did he continue pulling off the cloth 
from her till even his mighty arms were wearied. Thus 
were the faces of the evil blackened, while the faithful 
were rejoreed.*] 

Qmee the vile Durytdhana sent Durvasas with ten 
thousand disciples to seek the Pandavas in their forest 
Kunti's death is different, und will be found in AV, xxxvi, She waa 
burnt to death in a forest conflagrution, 

' At the time she was wearing nothing but a single «fr? or veil, 

* G, prefaces this story by relating how it was a reward in kind for 


4 good action done by Draupadi. Onee when Draupadi was in Dviraka 
amd was sitting with Rukmini, Krena entered with o cut finger and 


itked fora rag to bind it up. Draupadi at once tore olf a piece of her . 


garment and gave it to him. He counted the threads in it and found 
there were 990, aod for each of these threads he returned a length. of 
cloth when Draupadd! was in distress, 
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exile,’ and with all his following he arrived at the 
hermitage just after the daily meal was finished. Then 
did Yudhisthira receive him with all gentleness and 
ask him to eat. Durviisas put off the meal, and thus 
gave answer: “To and my disciples will go and bathe, 
and on our return will we eat.” So Yudhisthira told 
his wife Draupadi to prepare the food, but she con- 
fessed to him that the cauldron was now clean’ He 
fell into great anxiety, “Better is it for me,” said he, 
“to give up life, than to offer no food unto the saintly 
guests.” Hut she to him: “What eause for trouble 
is there? Hath Krsna left us? Is He ever gone?” 
And when Syima heard these loving words of the Lady, 
a0 full of faith, He fixed His mind and came, and fulfilled 
the desire of her heart thereby. Just as He came He 
said,“ Hungry am J. Give me somewhat to eat.” Now 
all anxiety herself, she answers, “Dear One, naught 
is there in the house.” And He to her in gentle voice: 
“Sweet sister, why dost thou pretend? Is there not in 
the house the cauldron that is filled with all the dainties 
of the world?” “Dear One,” she said, “empty it is, 


for I have cleansed and washed it after the daily meal.” 


Then the Master asked for the cauldron. “ Bring it, let 
me see it.” She lifted it up, and carried it, and laid it 


before the Master. He looked and found one single 


leaf of potherb stuck to the inner surface of the cauldron. 
This showed he to Draupadi, and ate it with a little 
water; and with his eating that food were not only 


) Durvisas was an extremely iraseible saint, who cursed unfortunate 
wights who showed him the least apparent dishonour, He appears in 
the story of Amburiaa above (No. 27). The present story appears in 
ABA, 101, celxii. Droupadi’s housekeeping arrangements gave little 
trouble. She possessed go wondrous canldron given her by the Sun 
which was miruculously filled with food for every meal, and remained 
full till it was washed after the daily meal was concluded. After that 


‘there was no more food in it till the next day. 


™ * See preceding nate. 


L@ 


naka -MALA * , i 
pi Aan Sal Ley 
Tyeraand hie Geciplen: cade replete, Gal tke eho 
niverse. aoe the whole universe is He. 
row: when Durvisas and his disciples had finished 
“their bath they found their bellies lined and full. Then 
remembered he Ambarisa! and the dread power of the 
- ADORABLE and feared, and he and his disciples returned 
mot, but departed by another way. 


1 See No. 27 a7. 





VI 
OMAR’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE EADI 


By D. 3. MARGOLIOUTH 


5 hei Instructions of the Second Caliph to the Judge Aba 

Misa al-Ash‘ari are edited by several Moslem writers, 
with the differences which seem inseparable from Oral 
Tradition, The earliest existing copies are those produced 
by Jahiz (ob, 255 am: Bayan, i, 169, ed. Cairo), by 
Mubarrad (210-85: Kamil, i, 9, ed. Cairo), and Ibn 
Kutaibah (213-76: ‘Uyiin al-wkhhay, p. 87, ed. Brockel- 
inann); to the next century belongs that of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (246-328: ‘Ihd Farid, i, 33, ed. Cairo, 1293); 
to the same century or the next belongs the edition of 
Mawardi (362-450: Ahkim Sullémiyyah, pp. 119-21, 
ed. Enger); and to a much later period that of Ibn 
Khaldim (732-806: Wuteddimah, i, 184, ed. Cairo, 1284; 
p. 221, ed. Beyritt, 1900). According to Mubarrad the 
Instructions were very widely circulated; he has glossed 
i few of the expressions, but by no means provided 
& complete commentary. Glosses to one or two of the 
phrases are to be found in the Nihdyah or “ Dictionary 
of Tradition” of Ibn al-Athir, The document was 
translated into German by von Hammer (Uber die 
Litinderverwaltung unter dem Chalifate, Berlin, 1835, 
pp- 206, 207) after Ibn Khaldin; the same text was 
followed by de Slane in his translation of the Prolegomena 
(Notices et Extraits, xix, 449), and Professor Gottheil 
(History of the Egyptian Kadis, p. vii). Finally the 
Beyritt editor has vocalized the whole text. On these 
translations reference may be made to the strictures of 
Mr. Amedroz (JRAS., 1909, p. 1139); they are all too 
pParaphrastic to guide the reader to the exact sense of the 
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document, which, whether genuine or not, is of great 
importance for the history of Moslem judicial institutions. 
The present 1s an attempt to provide an accurate rendering, 
for which Moslem glosses will, where possible, be utilized : 
although the translator will not feel himself bound by 
their authority. 

Ibn Kutaibah's text has been adopted, because we have 
it in a critical edition ; the various readings of the others 
are given in foot-notes, and, so far as they are of any 
consequence, discussed, with the exception of the ‘Jd 
Ferid, which is too corrupt to deserve consideration, 
Jaihiz alone gives aon tendd: “recorded by Ibn ‘Uyainah 
and Abii Bakr al-Huodhali, and Maslamah b. Muharib, all 
after Katadah; and by Abii Yiisuf Ya‘kab b. [brahim 
after ‘Ubaid Allah b, Humaid al-Hudhali after Abn'l- 
Malih b. Usimah.” Of these Sufyan 6.‘Uyainah (107-98) 
was m contemporary of the author, and his authority 
Aatédah (60-117) born about twenty years after the 


death of the correspondents. The famous bidi Aba Viisuy 


(113-82) was also contemporary with the author, and 
Afw'l-Malih al-Hudhalt is mentioned by Tabari (ii, 1255) 
as an authority for an event in the year 94: Of the 
rest, Maslamah 6b. Muhdirih is an authority frequently 
employed by Tahari, while the remaining two are harder 
to identify. Clearly this iendd takes us near the time 
of the correspondents, but not actually to it, It is no 
surprise to the student of Moslem history that even for 
& letter oral tradition should be preferred to written 
doctments, 
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VARIOUS READINGS 
J= Jihiz, B= Mubarrad. W=Miwardi. k= Ibn Khaldin. 
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TRANSLATION OF InN KuTAIBAH'S TEXT 

The judge's office is [the application of] either an un- 
equivocal ordinance of the Kur'in or « practice that may 
be followed. Understand this when considerations are put 
before you, for it is useless to utter a plea when it is not 
Vahd, Egqualize all Moslems in your court and your 
attention; so neither the man of high station will expect 
you to be partial, nor will the humble despair of justice 
from you. The claimant must produce evidence, from the 
defendant an oath may be exacted, Compromise 1s per- 
, IMssible between Moslems, provided no law be violated 
thereby, If you have given judgment, and upon recon- 
sideration come to a different opinion, do not let the 
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judgment which you have given stand in the way of 
retractation ; for justice may not be annulled, and you are 
to know that it 1s better to retract than to persist in 
injustice. Use your brains about those matters which 
perplex you, to which neither Law nor Practice seems to 
apply : study the theory of analogy, then compare things, 
and adopt the judgment which is most pleasing to God 
and most in conformity with justice so far as you can see. 
If a man bring a claim in absence [of the defendant, 
fix a term by which the defendant is to appear; if the 
plaintiff then produce evidence, his claim shall be allowed, 
otherwise you will be entitled to give judgment against 
him. All Moslems are credible witnesses except such as 
have suffered stripes for offenees with fixed penalties, such 
as have been proved to have given false witness, and such 
43 are suspected of partiality on the ground of relationship 
whether of blood or of patronage. God concerns Himself 
with your secret character, and leaves you to follow 
appearances, Avoid fatigue and the display of weariness 
or annoyance at the litigants in the courts of justice, 
wherein God enables you to earn reward and make a 
handsome store. For when a man's conscience towards 
Giod is clear, God makes His relations with man satis- 
factory ; whereas if a man simulate before the world 
what God knows that he has not, God will put him to 
shamii. 
NovreEs 

The judge's office vs the application, efe.: This sentence 
has hitherto been erroneously rendered, e.g. by Hammer, 
“das Richteramt ist eine durch Gebote festvestellte 
Piieht, deren Erfiillang durch die Sunna begriindet ist.” 
If the hadd were an institution of the Kur‘iin, it should 
be possible to quote a text for it; but in fact neither the 
nom, ay. (kidun) nor the nom. verhi (kadai) oceur in that 
hook, the latter at all, the former in the sense of “judge ". 
Since it has no cognate in the sense in Aramaic or 
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Kthiopic, it is probably an Islamic technicality. The verb 
to which these words belong is used in the Kur'an in 
its etymological sense, “to terminate,” whether life, 
f& Ceremony, or a dispute; in the Inst case, where the 
object has sometimes to be supplied in thought, it 
approximates in sense to the verb Aekame, “to judge.” 
That «a derivative from this last verb was not chosen is 
perhaps due to two facta: (1) the prevalence of a maxim 
that God only was Judge (Adhim); (2) the provision in 
Sarah iv, $4, for the appointment in certain cases of two 
hokem or “arbiters”, whilst the seeking of a single 
taken other than God is forbidden in vi, 114. Never- 
theless the Aukkam or “judges” are mentioned m ii, 184, 
as @ recognized institution, though in a prohibitive 
Bentence, 

The sentence, therefore, is a succinct statement of the 
Sources of Law, while later m the document the author 
provides for the case in which these are not found 
sufficient. ‘The two sources are (a) Texts of the Kur’an, 
(h) Practice. 

With regard to the tirst, there is the limitation to such 
part of the Kurain as is mudkam, with reference to the 
important distinction in im, 5, between texts that are 
mudkbam and such as are weutashailah. From xxii, 51, 
we should infer that the former word referred to some 
critical or editorial operation, and that the difference was 
between texts of ascertained and texts of doubtful 
genuineness. To follow the latter is said in the Sirah 
to be a sign of apostasy and the desire to stir up 
dissension. Perhaps this text (i, 4) is later than the 
Prophet's time. 

To the second Source of Law, sunnah, an interesting 
epithet is also attached. This is “ which may be followed”. 
Lower down in the instructions sunnah appears in the 
copies of Jahiz and Mawardi as “the Prophet's sunnah”, 
hut the epithet * which may be followed” shows that this 
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cannot be meant, for any practice of the Prophet would 
deserve to be followed. A practice which may be followed 
is, then, a practice which was not abrogated by Islam, 
ie. pre-Islamie or Arabian practice. In a marriage oration 
of the Caliph Ma'mun (quoted Murity al-dhahab, vii, 9, 
ed. Paris; ii, 225, ed. Cairo) the same phrase occurs: “ If 
there were about marriage no unequivocal text, and no 
practice that may be followed, save what God has created, 
ie. the natural result,” ete. Marriage was clearly in 
existence before Islam. In a speech of Hasan (quoted 
by Jahiz, Mahadsin, 148, 3) the sunan are spoken of in 
the plural, ie. the practice of the community. It is 
enrious that in Turkish sunnah is used as a euphemism 
for “circumcision ", which was assuredly a pre-Islamic 
practice, In a verse cited by Yakit (Udaba, v)" the 
word is applied to the budwn, or animals sacrificed at 
Meceah, which again dated from pre-Islamic times. The 
word seems originally to mean “a beaten track", being 
derived from istanna, “to gallop,” and we think of 
a beaten track as beaten by a long series of persons 
rather than by one. The title of our earliest collection 
of traditions, the muwatta’ of Malik, means the same. 

This theory, then, of the Sources of Law (compared by 
Mr. Amedroz to Common Law and Statute Law) implies 
that where there was no Kur'finic enactment Arabian 
practice, provided it had not been abrogated, was to he 
followed. This is obviously a very different theory from 
that which ultimately prevailed, whereby “Islam had 
cancelled all that was before it", and the Prophet was 
the sole source of law, either by the Kur'an, which he had 
revealed, or his infallible utterances and deeds, 

A remarkable case, in which we can trace the develop- 
ment of this doctrine, is to be found in the story of the 
arbitration between “Ali and Muawiyah, in which the 
person to whom these Instructions were addressed was one 

' MS. pees me. 
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of the arbiters, In the treaty between the two claimants. 
as given by Tabari (i, 3336, 15), that which the arbiters 
cannot find in the Kur'in is to be referred to * the swanalh 
which is just, combining rather than separating.’ At 
4 later time this is so expressed as to make it appear that 
What was meant was the swonah, in the sense of the 
Prophetic Tradition? Yet it seems clear that what is 
meant must be “practice, whereon the community are 
agreed rather than divided”. The record which we have 
of the debate is imperfect, and indeed unintelligible, as 
appears from Wellhausen'’s analysis” What light could 
either the Kur‘in or the “ practice " throw on the question 
of the succession? It is noticeable that suggestions which 
appear to have been offered on this occasion were to put 
the appointment into the hands of a commission, or to 
nominate the son of Omar. The former would be 
following Omar's precedent, the latter following one form 
of the hereditary principle, whilst the claims of ‘Ali 
and Mu‘iwiyah eould both be supported by theories of 
SUCCESSION. 

A nse of the word sunnah which is of some interest 
eecors tn the remark of ‘Ali, quoted by Tabari, when he 
was compelled to erase the words “Commander of the 
Faithful” after his name. He says, * sunnah for swnmah 
and example for example,” and proceeds to recount how 
the same thing had happened to the Prophet (i, 3335, 3). 
Perhaps the rendering “ease for case" would be sufficiently 
aecurate. 

The maxim “ Islam cancels all that preceded “ probably 
referred originally to offences committed before conversion; 
pre-Islamic Arabian practice, so far as it did not interfere 
with Islam, was for a time maintained. The growth of 
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the Moslem community, so as to include «a variety of 
non-Arab nations, and the absence of any Arabian code, 
speedily rendered this second source of law, Practice, too 
uncertain to be followed; the Practice or Precedent of the 
Prophet was substituted for it, and, as Goldziher has 
shown admirably, the deliberate invention of precedents 
was rendered almost necessary by the course of events 
and the requirements of the courts. 

Unierstand this when considerations are pratt before 
you: Hammer renders “so fasse denn, was dir vor allem 
giemt”. The words idha udliya vache must be explamed 
from Sirah ii, 184: “Eat not your goods between you 


wrongtully, Ss S\\_ \gdacs, that ye may eat a part of 


inen's goods guiltily and knowingly.” These words puzzle 
the commentators, but can scarcely mean anything else 
than “ neither offer part of them as a bribe to the judges", 
after which “a part” is substituted for the whole, because 
w part will already have gone to the judges. The word is 
evidently identical with the Ethiopic adlawe, “ he pleased,” 
or“ he flattered”; of which the nom, agentia is used for 
“partial “| “unjust” of a judge (examples are given by 
Dillmann). The words of the Sirah may then be econ- 
strued literally “and curry the favour of the judges 
with them”: an even more literal rendering would be 
“and dangle them before the judges”, or “depress the 
seale with them", since the word is in origin connected 
with the “pans” of the balance. In vu, 21, the second 
form is used with an accusative for “to cajole . It comes 
to mean “to adduce as a plea”, e.g. Tabari, i, 2045, 7 
(with J), but usually suggests that the plea is weak ; 
and in some contexts definitely means “to ingratiate 
oneself", as in the verse (cited by [bn Abi Usaiti‘ah, 
ii, 174)— 
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“Make for him a pedigree whereby he may ingratiate 
himself with thee, for the bond of learning exeeeds. that 
of blood in strength,” 

The point, then, of this precept is that when pleas are 
urged, the judge is to bear in mind that it is his business 
to carry out law, whether written or customary; that it is 
not for him to decide on the abstract merits of a question, 
And this is the sense of what follows: jor it is useless to 
utter a plea which is net valid: thus the argument (e.g.) 
of the suffragists that men and women are equal must not 
avail in the face of the text of the Kur'in which declares 
that “the male shall have the shares of two females”, 

Equalize all Moslems in your court and your attention : 
Mubarrad’s text adds “and your justice”, which also 
appears in Mawardi and Ibn Khaldin, though the arrange- 
ment of the words varies; it seems to injure the sense 
seriously. Without it the words are clear. Asi (on which 


Mubarrad has some bad philology) is a dialectic equivalent 


of adwit; so in the Muraj al-dhahab (ed. Paris, vii, 75), 
ii, 238, the sixth form is used for “to divide equally” in 
the reflexive sense, in a line in which the third form is used 
for “to help” or “console”. “Equality in court” means 
sitting side by side with other litigants. In the History 
of the Egyptian Kadis (p. 64, B.M. Add. 23324, fol. 16965) 
the Caliph Manstir is requested to put himself-on an 
equality with his opponent in his sitting; the Caliph 
descends from his throne and takes a seat next the 
other party to the suit. According to the Scholiast on 
Hariri (ed. i, p. 445) litigants ‘nelt before the judgment- 
sone and Baidiwi on Sirah xix, 69, sys the same. But 

cording to Sharbini (Comm, on the Minhaj, iv, 369) it is 
more usual for them to stand. 

The word rendered attention literally signities face. It 





may mean “in your looks”, ie. let the expression on your 
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face be the same in all cases; and this view is supported 
by Nawawi and others. Yet the reference is more likely 
to be to a Jewish rule that both litigants should he 
allowed the same time for their addresses. 

So neither the man of high station will expect you to be 
partial, nor will the humble despair of justice from you: 
the antithesis between sharif and wad? is often found, 
eg, Murily al-dhahab (ed. Paris, vii, 80), ii, 239,“ no one 
of either class would salute him.”' It would be difficult 
to name the date at which the former came to mean of the 
family of the Prophet. Moslems is the correct rendering 
of al-nas (literally “the people”), for according to the 
“truer” view a Moslem should be given a higher place in 
eourt than a member of a tolerated sect (Sharbini, loc. e1t.). 
Ali himself is quoted for this view. 

The word for “to be partial” (dai) is interpreted by 
Mubarrad as mail, “inclination.” In Sirah xxiv, 45, it is 
used of partiality or prejudice against some one; and since 
in Syriac its analogue means “ violence”, that sense seems 
more natural than favouritism. Perhaps we should read 
jamaf (Sirah 1, 178). 

The claimant nuust produce evidence: This is almost 
a translation of the Mishnic rule, 3°" wn) 37ND Sy. 
*Whoso would get out from his neighbour, on him lies 
the proof.” The Hebrew rayah can he used either for 
a document or for witnesses’ testimony, but seems normally 
to mean a document; thus,in the Mishnah of B. Sanhedrin, 
3la, itis expressly contrasted with testimony, and is a 
thing which « man can keep in his porfe-monnare. Bokhari 
must have assigned the same force to the Arabic equivalent 
bayyinah, for he quotes this maxim as based on the 
Kur'anie injunction to have all loans put down in writing 
and witnessed by two persons (11, 282; Kastalani, ed. vi, 
iv, 371), though not in the sense of signed by them, We 
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learn from Ibn Majah (ii,34)that some supposed the whole 
of this verse to be abrogated. In the Hidayah (iii, 484) 
this maxim, with the following, are both ascribed to the 
Prophet. 

From the defendant an oath may be exacted : According 
to the Jewish lawyers the oath in the intention of Scripture 
éould only be demanded when part of the elaim was allowed; 
the Rabbis introduced a somewhat less terrible oath for the 
ease of complete repudiation of the claim. 

Compromise is permissible between Moslems: Tbn Kut. 
has “the people” for “Moslems”, but they are synonymous. 
We should probably infer that the law does not contemplate 
it between Moslems and members of other communities, 
The law-books deal elaborately with this subject. 

Provided no law be violated thereby: The illustrations 
given in the law-books are not very convincing, It is 
noticeable that the person to whom these instructions are 
addressed was afterwards one of the arbiters in the historie 
dispute between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah, and in the opinion of 
many compromised in a manner which seriously violated 
the law, 

Tf you have given judyment, ete. Tt is not clear whether 
the meaning is that precedents are not to be binding, or 
that any judgment is liable to be altered on reconsideration. 
The reading of Jahiz, Mubarrad, Mawardi, and [bn Khaldin, 
“Justice is from eternity,” favours the former view, while 
Tbn Kut,’s reading, “may not be annulled,” favours the 
latter. Both theories appear to be fraught with danger to 
society, though logically deduecible from the theory that 
law is the will, not of the sovereign, but of God. 

Use your brains, etc.: The writer now comes to the case 
in which the two primary Sources of Law fail. 

Which perpler you: Mubarrad takes the word here used 
- {talajlaja) to be a metaphor drawn from food that will not 
go down. In a letter to ‘Amr b. al-As (Mukrizi, Ahitag, 

i, 78, 23) Omar (?) uses the active in the sense of “to 
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employ sophistry * In Ibn Abi Uenibi‘ah, i, 255, 2, 
p jake? 3 a perhaps we should read ae. 


Study the theory of analogy: The conciseness of the 
style of these instructions suggests that the words ashhah 
and amthal are not synonyms, though the difference is 
not clear. It is probable then that this sentence should 
he rendered as above, rather than “study similar and 
analogous cases". Analogy was already studied by the 
Jews (see Ad, Schwarz, die hermenentische Induktion im 
der Talmudiachen Litteratur, 1909), 

Then compare things: Mawardi and Ibn Khaldin read 
“and compare things with their likes”, which favours the 
above rendering, whilst the text of Mubarrad and Ibn Kut. 
favours the literal translation. The word used for 
“eompare ”, kis, seems certainly horrowed from the Jews, 


who use in this sense hékish, which, according to Kohut | 


and others, should be Aifitsh, literally “ knock together, 
Jring into collision”, perhaps itself a translation of the 
Greek ouuSdAvew : just as the Talmudie MPOIN for “to 
refute” seems clearly a translation of the Greek ¢heyyerr. 
The Arabic root dys then turns the inilexional vowel into 
a radical, and omits the first radical; an interesting case 
of the history of Semitic roots. The use of the term 
makes it clear that Omar (if these Instructions be genuine) 
must have had a Jewish lawyer at his elbow. 

And adopt the judgment, ete.: This clause 1s omitted by 
Mawardi and Ibn Khaldtm. Mubarrad has it, but with 
“nearest to God" for “most pleasing to God’. An 
obvious ground for its omission would be that it is at 
first sight illogical, For what the judge has to compare 
are not different judgments in the same case, but cases 
for which the two Sources of Law provide with cases for 





which there appears to be no such provision. This is | 


done by discovering what in Jewish law is called: hasgad 


‘ 
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may happen that the unforeseen case has points of agree- 
ment with various others, leading to different conelusions ; 
in this event the judge has to use his conscience. 

Tfamen bring a claim in absence: The editions of Jaihiz, 
Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldin add “or a proc ", 
evidently a gloss, interpreting the words of the text as 
“if a man make a claim, asserting that there is evidence 
for it which cannot be immediately produced”. At the 
end of the sentence these authorities add “for that will 
be the best way to dispel doubts and clear up obscurity”. 
According to this, the rule will provide for a case not 
noticed in the foregoing law of procedure, If the plaintit? 
produce evidence he wins his case, If he produce no 
evidence, and the defendant decline an oath, he also wins. 
But there is the third possibility that the plaintiff may 
say he can produce evidence, yet not at once. It will be 
better in that case to give him a term by which to produce 
his evidence than to offer the defendant an oath. The 
Jews allowed thirty days’ grace for this purpose. 

Yet it is not clear why the failure to produce the 
evidence should lose the plaintiff his case’ Henee it 
seems possible that the matter dealt with is default; on 
which the law-books give some elaborate rules, and for 
which the word here used (gha@'ib) is the technical term. 
The construction is curious, but perhaps not too erabbed 
for Omar. The difference, then, between this ease and the 
other would be that, if the defendant do not appear, 
the plaintiff is cast unless he produce evidence; for the 
defendant's absence is not to be regarded as equivalent to 
stated that evidence is indispensable in the case of a claim 
against an absentee. sel Ee) | 

The third possibility, viz. that it is the object of the 


1 ‘The Jews suggest thot further delay will afford suspicion of forgery 
or suborning. | 


Bs 
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elaim which is absent, is indeed diseussed in the law-books, 
but clearly is not dealt with here. 

All Moslems are credible witnesses: Jihiz, Mubarrad, 
Mawardi, and Ibn Khaldin read, “credible against each 
other.” “This would imply that they are not credible 
necessarily in each other's favour; and indeed the Kur'an 
(71, 134) exhorts them to witness against parents, relations, 
and even themselves. The question of members of other 
religions is not touched. Mr. Amedroz (loc. cit., p. 1159) 
has called attention to the difficulties in which this 
subject is involved, The qualification of witnesses in the 
later law-books are far stricter than those with which 
Qmar is satisfied, The Kuranie phrase is dha ‘adl 
(vy, 105, Ixv, 2), which appears to mean “ possessed of 
fairness”, Le. just and upright. On the retention or 
suppression of “against each other” the interpretation of 
the next clanse will depend, 

Such ae are auapected of partiality, ete.: Mubarrad 
renders these words “one whose pedigree or clientship 
is suspect”, ie. one who is suspected of falsifying his 
pedigree, But the true rendering appears to be what has 
been given, and the law-books (e.g. the Minhdaj, ed. van 
den Berg, iti, 404; ed. Sharbini, iv, 399) go into this 
question of prohibited degrees for the purpose of evidence 
very elaborately. The same question oceupied the Jewish 
lawyers, whose rules on the subject of evidence are 
similar in several respects. In the MWinkd) evidence is 
not allowed in favour of parent or child (to any degree), 
but is admitted acrainst them; it is admitted in favour of 
husband or wife, and in favour of brothers or friends. It 
is not admitted in favour of a slave or freedman (mufatih), 
ete. The annotator on Jahiz takes the right view. 

The reading of Mubarrad, Mawardi, and Tbn Khaldin 
(neseh for heribah) is somewhat m favour of Mubarrad’s 
rendering, but the above considerations show that it is 
erroneous, 


| all 
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God concerns Himself, ete.: The readings here vary very 
considerably. Ibn Kut. agrees with Mubarrad, exeept that 
the latter adds “and the oaths” after the word “evidence”, 
The verb dere a is used in the Kur'An in the sense of averting 
punishment, “it shall avert punishment from her” (xxiv, 8); 
and there is a tradition in which the same word occurs, 
“avert penalties by doubts,” i.e. suspicion (of the character 
of the witness) is sufficient to avert the penalty from the 
person accused. The true reading and interpretation are 
supplied by the words attributed to Omar by Bokhari 
(ed. Kastalani,iv, 377). “Now [since the Prophets death] 
we only take you by your manifest actions; if o man 
make display of goul [make a fair show], we trust him 
ond favour him, and have nothing to do with his seeret 
character; God deals with his secret character. Whereas 
if a man make display of evil, we neither trust nor believe 
him: even though he say that his seeret character is 
good.”! The word deyyinah, then, in this sentence means 
not, as above, “evidence,” but “outward conduct” as 
opposed to sorirad, “secret character.” God; while 
Himself inquiring into the secret character of Moslems, 
is satistied if you attend to their outward conduct, and 
regard any Moslem as trustworthy so long as he-is# not 
a notorious evil-liver. The word bayyinal is mieunder- 
stood by all save Ibn Kut., and since the oath playe in law 
as important a réle as evidence (which the word meant 
above), there are two theories as to the import of the 
sentence, “God saves you further trouble by evidence.” 
Either it ivefuedes oaths, in which case there will. be no 
harm in adding the word, as is done by Mubarrad; or it 
ereludes oaths, and since the oath has been mentioned 
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above, a statement must be imtroduced to show that oaths 
are not now required; and this takes the form, “God has 
excused you from oaths,” which Mawardi and Ibn 
Khaldin prefix to the*elause. The Beyrit editor and 
von Hammer both read tman,“ faith,” for ayman, “oaths,” 
and the latter boldly renders, “God is forgiving to the 
Believer.” De Sloane's suggestion, “God is the only judge 
who has no need of an oath,” 1s equally impossible. 

Avoid fatigue, etc.: The true reading seems here to 
have been preserved by Mubarrad. 

Display of annoyance: The reading of Mawardi 
and Ibn Khaldin is “the expression of annoyance ", 
or reproaching the litigants. The form of annoyance 
suggested by the word in the text is that produced by 
what offends the senses, e.g. incorrect speech (cf. Yakit, 
Udeba, i, 24, 4 af.) or evil odours (Fakhré, ed. Ahiwardt, 
42,-1). 

After this sentence Mubarrad inserts, and irrifafion 
during the pleadings, which adds nothing to the sense. 
Jahiz similarly, “and irritation against the litigants.” 
The copies vary very considerably in what follows. 
Mubarrad and Mawardi read “for by truth in the abodes 
of truth God magnifies the reward and bestows a good 
store [Mawardi ‘name']"; but the Arabic seems clumsy 
if not incorrect. Tbn Khaldin adds a word to improve 
the sense: “for by the ascerfainment of truth in the 
abodes of truth,” ete. This last reading is clearly inter- 
polated ; but there is little to be said for Mubarrad’s 
reading either, which appears to be due to an objection 
felt to making the courts of justice themselves grant 
a right to a reward. 

The last sentence is omitted by Ibn Khaldin; it is also 
omitted by the Arabic Mawardi, but figures in the Persian 
translation. Mubarrad gives it in a form somewhat 
different from Ibn Kutaibah's: “If a man’s intention be 
sound and he turns towards himself [ie. takes care of his 
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own conscience}, God will look after his relations with 
other men: whereas whoso feigns before men what God 
knows him not to possess, shall be shamed by God (and 
what thinkest thou of the reward of others than God 4 
in His present provision and the stores of His mercy.” 
The phrase fhawahi ghairi ‘dihi seems unintelligible ; 
the Persian translator quoted by Enger renders, “God 
shall shame him now, and what thinkest thou of the 
reward of God in the provision which He has promised 
out of the stores of His mercy?” But this is not 
eonvineing. Perhaps the original meant “shall shame 
him in this life, and how much more hereafter”, and the 
form which the sentence assumes in Mubarrad’s work is 
due to continuous interpolation. Jahiz has, “Tf a man’s 
intention be sincere in his relations with God, even 
avainst himself, God will provide for his relations with 
mankind.” 

The whole of the coneluding sentence is perhaps rightly 
omitted by the Arabic Mawardi and Ibn Khaldin, since 
it should evidently have come after the words “ leaves you 
to follow appearances” had it been part of the original 
document, For it is evidently intended to soften some- 


what Omar's doctrine that no inquiry was to be made 


into the character of witnesses. If Providence takes care 


that the hypocrite is always unmasked, such inquiry is 


not so absolutely necessary as it would be if the un- 
masking were ordinarily left to the next world. 

Mawardi offers two criticisms only on Omar's letter, 
One is that it contains no formal investiture. The other 
is the Inst point noticed, that it unreasonably limits the 
command of Sirah xlix, 6, to weigh evidence, by taking 
too narrow a view of the meaning of the word jfasit, 
* evil-doer,” there employed. Mawardi thinks the objection 
may be got over by regarding this as a personal opinion 

Many equally grave objections oecur to the European 
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reader. The Sangli that all Moslem witness | 
Fh credible involves the assumption that there will never 
: conflicting testimony; and the Judge is given no “. 
"guidance for the ease in which this oecurs. Experts in . 
legal matters will easily think of many more deficiencies. 
Comparison between the various copies of this much- 
_ studied document suggests two reflections: one, the 
absolute untrustworthiness of oral tradition, even where 
= only. a few sentences have to be committed to the memory: 
= other, the difficulty of construing Arabie texts 
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“ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES” IN ARABIC 
FEOM A BODLEIAN MS. 


By DUNCAN EB. MACDONALD 


ig anything could make Sir Richard Burton turn in 
his orave, 1t would be to know that all the time 
he was having his unpleasantness with the authorities 
of the Bodleian, there reposed in that library an Arabic 
MS. containing the “Story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves”. Ever since Professor Ethé made his catalorue 
of the additional Arabic MSS. im the Bodleian, the treasure 
Was waiting to be lifted by anyone who should take the 
trouble to run over that catalogue in its still manuscript 
form. But it is plain that no student of the Arabian 
Nights had done so, until, in September of 1908, Professor 
Ethé’s catalogue was most courteously put into my hands, 
and I discovered that the one of Galland’s stories of 
which absolutely no Oriental trace had ever been found, 
and the possibility, even, of the existence of which, as 
an Oriental story, had been denied, had been lying in the 
Bodleian in Arabic since 1860. I had just returned from 
Vain seareh for MSS. of the Viyhts in Cairo, Syria, and 
Constantinople to make this tind in Oxford. 

The MS. is in certain ways so mysterious, and tts 
provenance so uncertain, that a somewhat mmute deserip- 
tion is necessary. It is a small octavo numbered “MS 
Bodl. Orient. 633", On the back is a bookseller’s mark, 
“Rue Richelieu | a Paris | Librairie A. Franck 390." 
From this Franck it was bought by the Bodleian in 1860 
for 8; but there the trail at present stops. Twice 


te 


(fol. la and fol. 112a) a stamp occurs (V.L), of which 
1 can make nothing. It contains two stories, On a fly 
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at the beginning is a Latin title of the first, Historia 
Chalife | Haroun Ar-raschid, et | fia Khosrois, reipie | . 
Persarwm, On the next leaf, fol. la, is the same title 
in Aratic— 
i Jedi, asc] | oe pe! aw a5 J] Or reas) dm 
The story follows, and the Arabic title of Ali Babu is 
given on fol. 450, Ali Baba extends to fol. 1124 and 
closes the volume. The paper on which the two stories 
are written is different, but the hand, a very fine and 
legible one, is the same throughout, and is evidently 
modern. At the end the seribe gives his name as 
Yihanna ibn Yiisuf Warisi ( |). Ythanna suggests 
a Christian, but the wording of the colophon is Muslim, 
or, at least, not specifically Christian. Warisi, whether as 
nisba or as a family name after the fashion of Damascus, 
seams to be unknown. I have consulted Dr. Sarruf, the 
editor of the Mugattam and the Mugtataf and a Syrian 
by birth and education, and he has made wide Inq tiries, 
but with no result, Is it by chance a European name 
Inasquerading in Arabie ? Yet that seems hardly likely. 
We are, therefore, driven back upon internal evidence 
for any hypothesis of the origin of this form of Ali Baha. 
Of course, the important point is its relationship to 
Galland’s Freneh. Does it stand in the ancestry, or is 
it collateral to the antestry of that version, or is it 
a descendant? It is unfortunate that there is no auch 
direct evidence of date and place of MS. uainst the 
latter hypothesis as exists in the case of one of the two 
MSS. of Aladdin, but neither is there such evidence of 
French influence on its grammatical constructions, as exists 
in the case of the other Aladdin MS. (Zotenherg, Histoire 
‘Ald al-Din, pp. 41 ff). The only suspicious construction 
which I have noted is ) ls (note 2, p. 346), which 
may connect with “de peur que... ne”, But oe Ge 
and ..,) 3.5. also oceur. | 
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There remains, however, another criterion, Although 
the honours in story-telling are pretty equally divided 


is between the author af the Arabie Aladdin and Galland, 


yet there cannot be much question that Galland was 
a greater literary artist than the author of at least this 
form of Ali Babe. Is there anything, then, in this text 
that Galland would have found to his purpose and yet 


did not use? Or is there anything in Galland which an 
Arabic translater would surely have utilized? In dealing 


with « man like Galland and of Galland's methods, 
[ hesitate to be dogmatic about the first question, but 
I have no doubt that there are points in Galland's version 
which even the most obtuse translator would not have 
neglected. Let anyone rend the two accounts of how 
the oi] merchant was taken in by Ali Baba, and of the 
night of terror which followed. In spite of the wordiness 
of the Arabic, Galland has all the advantage of picturesque 
detail. Morgiane needs the light to skim Ali Baba’s pot 
of broth ; she has to work under great pressure of haste: 
she sits and reflects that the robber captain cannot escape 
by the house door as it is double-locked. Of Course, 
there are also additional details m the Arabie, but none, 
I think, of this picturesqueness, And, further, I am by 
no means sure that it was this text or one like it that 
lay before Galland. 

The story is written in a pseudo-grammatical Arabic, 
with mistakes from time to time, and appearances of 
colloquial words. Fine writing was evidently an object, 
even to the use of purple patches of rhetoric more be- 
fitting a wagdme. A wide vocabulary is displayed and 
rhyming synonyms are scattered regardless of space. Yet 
the basis is evidently not one of the conventional tales of 
the rhetoricians, but a folk-tale with a widespres | 
behind it, ‘The most accessible European Swen of that 





Marchen is Simelibery, No. 142 of Grimm's Kinder und 
Haus-Mirechen (Reclam ed., vol. ii, pp. 222 ff. ; other forms 


™ 
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and note on name im vol. ii, pp. 241 and 359). But no 
“Syrian Munshi", as Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole suggests 


(Lane's Arelnan Nights, Bohn's Standard Library, val. iv,’ © 


pp. 412 £), could have produced our A/i Baba from any- 
thing like the Grimm Mirchen, The Mérchen ron 
together, it is true, but very much farther back, and we 
have only another ulustration of the unity in that type 
of story which Artin, Spitta, and Stumme, to mention 
three only, have so fully demonstrated. It may, however, 
be a point of importance that the European analogues in this 
case seem to be German and Slavonie rather than Italian, 
It would be interesting to discover whether any sunilar 
story occurs in Turkish. Haba, in Galland also of the 
cobbler, points in the same direction.. “Der arme und 
der reiche Bruder” in Kunos, Tiirkische Volksmdarchen 
(Leiden, 1905), pp. 231 ff, is evidently of the same stock, 
but has been considerably moditied, Simelibery is much 
nearer Ali Babe." 

My hypothesis, then, is that there existed in Syrian 
Arabic a folk-tale of Ali Baler, presumably with Turkish 
and Slavonic affiliations. This was taken by the redactor 
of our recension and worked over into what he considered 
elegant form and literary Arabic. But modern literary 
idioms—I mean such as oceur in present-day Nahwi— 
coloured his style, and even some absolutely colloquial 
expressions remained unobserved. ‘To these last I have 
drawn attention in the notes, and for the first Dozy will 
in general be found a sufficient guide. Of this recension, 
finally, I consider that the Bodleian MS. is a generally 
faithful representative, 

But from what did Galland translate ? Had he the 

!'Tmay leave in the hazard of a conjectural foot-note my guess that 
this Torkish-Slavonic-German Miirchen extended only to the death af 
the envious brother. The story of the attempted revenge of the robbers 
and of their destruction is of other origin, and its analogues are South 


European. For it see Clouston’s notes on the story in vol, iii of Hurtan's 
Additonal Nights. Did the two stories meet in Syria? 


4, 
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story ina written form? If so, in a form of what kind ? 
It is certain from Galland's diary (Zolenbery, pp. 28 if.) 


» that various stories were first related to him and there- 


after given to him in writing by the Maronite of Aleppo, 
Hanna Diab, who had been brought to France by Paul 
Lucas, the traveller. On March 25, 1709, Hanna tells 
Galland some stories, and promises to put them in writing 
for him. Thereafter come various entries as to the telling 


of stories. On November 3, 1710, Galland enters in his 
diary that he has just tinished reading the story of 


Aladdin, which had been written for him in Aralic more 
than a year previously by Hanna. From the close agree- 
ment of Galland’s translation with the two manuscripts of 
Aladdin found by 4otenberg, it is plain that Hanna did 
not make his copy from memory, Also, this eopy, which 
he gave to Galland, has not yet been found. But on 
May 27, 1709, Galland had inserted in his diary a brief 
abstract of Ali Buba, Unfortunately AZotenberg quotes 
a few lines only, but these are sufficient to show that 
Galland did not expand his story from that abstract. 
These are “Les Finesses de Morgiane ou les quarantes 
voleurs extermines par l'addresse d'une esclave. Dans 
une ville de la Perse, vers les confines des Indes, il y avoit 
deux freres, l'un fort riche, . . .” Here, apparently, 
there is no mention of how Cassim had become rich 
through his wife inheriting wealth after marriage, On 
another side, the Bodleian Arabic text, with less probability, 
makes Cassim marry a rich woman, and thus shows that 
its form of the story is not dependent upon Galland. 
Further, it was only at the end of August, 1711, two 
years and three months after Hanna recital, that Galland 
began to put in shape the story of Ali Baba. T can 
hardly believe, then, that writing after so long a time, 


and possessing only the abstract in his diary, he could 


have produced the existing close agreement in the skeleton 
of the tale between his rendering and this Arabic text, 
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Zotenberg, it is true, thought otherwise (p. 34), apparently 
on the basis of Galland’s entry of August 24, but that 
entry does not necessarily involve that he did not also . 
possess a written text. I regard it as probable, then, 
that there lny before him a text of this story, copied by 
Hanna. Whether that text was in simple language, like 
that published by Zotenberg of Aladdin, or had been 
rhetorically bedevilled like this Bodleian text of Ali Baba, 
cannot be certainly determined. 

In editing, I have followed the MS. as closely as 
possible, endeavouring only to clear away evident surface 
errors and to reproduce eorrectly the final “ learned ” 
recension. To get back to the colloquial lying behind was 
evidently impossible, and, on the other hand, it was not 
my business to make this redactor write good Arabic. 
The varying orthography of hemza I have followed, and 
also the treatment of verbs final waw and yd. Even the 
confusion of } and J, » and Ww I have respected, drawing 
the line, however, at such a pure transcriptional fantasy 
as \stel) for lewd), eo - , too, I have left (cf. Willmore, 
Spoken Avabie of Kqypt, § 545) and all the idioms of 
Li. The feminine * I have uniformly dotted; the re- 
dactor evidently prided himself on his iraé. All these 
changes, except the 5 and » few perfectly purposeless slips, 
are recorded in the notes, 
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1 So in MS, Is the prefixed a the Syrian colloquinlism (Oestrup, 
Coutes de Dames, pp. 130 f.) or simply a transcriptional error? : 

2 ‘These verses are given exactly as in the MS., except that there the 

3 at the end of lines 1-3 is dotted. Line 4) 13 evidently corrupt, Of its 

different readings in the fret Bulag edition of the Nights, i, Ol, Bulag i, 

i, Th Galeutta If, i, 141, and Salhini's Beyrout edition, 4, 118. None of 

lines do not occur in Calenuita J, 

Brealan, or the Galland MLS. 
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Be Wb de ane LW Cy al Cleat pall, Cel lS 1g 
re -) ibs ue ah — das\ pil Bese yell jay yu) “Ay 
Wels, ae ya Cnn eles oes AA ~ 4) ws 
ley» oS o> rh Dott tes or Ss pant he lpi 
de, EAS US ale Se alae le, [£490] role 4b Je 
pall la hb hel a oe ell Bay nd eal: bb 
; _ t # n + . 
oe he uh S ee Golly) oe atl 8 er i otal 
dod to Vy 3 sed Uy Ly de me Uke OS City egal H58 
| oi coll sae ath he 6) Cb Ail ann 
Bal ae he ge LE ol EE ge Ly papel oo Ub 
#]4> isd 0155 ll wit, apie) pied bls "Lacie | 
coi he eal ayatey OBEN yea VLE gl all [t 498] 
plant E53 Le cyber 3) SiG eyes bss Obet pation, oll, 
ssl see | ehtiall MG) le J) OL 
SA Baal pre Cole Liste Fal 553 JI be UY de 
Ps _ N # Ethie zal\t by enon UF 


atl 
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pee he SiS LS Noy 5 pa gelel aulill, 5 ball dell 
Ny) ll dell pli ly bey pots eS layacd be dey la=' 
Waa aygeed) ue lglg Wyre co paul S ygeees Welly Ley ene 
et DR by Cee St a ye SSL LL Le, 
wolf) JG ape oe [£500] Ile, law el Ee 5s 
By) de me i baby heyy Sey bY de pS ol GE 
Ly dF NGY cent & MLidy aed Lelie iting tell oll! pe boy 
Boh oll ate Ue gl atl al et LAS SLs tl ea 
aol a3 coldly lol, lel) sig pty ok W8s sad 
gy olen bet ate ope GW LAGI! Loe CO) ONS Cy 
och di aces ty Daily Lecliall ileal pulloe dpers 
Lt Lb a ‘s ie coll the pallet Sat seh “MN ils 


J is f. 50D] “ta, ant ly OS 15 ye ales, tule ures 
Aas S35 al od pel all WE SY, Uy UG 
BSL, ipl etl pe ey IS be SOLE ett pee b 
ay LE ee ed pe le ee ey 
hut danse hel gion, ba) a) le a! lise Jel | aps 
La ete ed git hell GONE Fate Dene al Il 
Sele dN ee Up Utell "AS Tall pe and ents 


1 Apparently a Syrian colloquialism for Vale - Cf. Oestrup, Contes de 
Damas, pp. 130, 147, and Hortmann in Meyer's Arabischer Sprach- 
fiihrer, p. 27. 


2 Ms. sla: aooorling to the usere of the MS. this might mean 
either B36 or aa I hove printed above, 


{ 
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tbl, Spell pe Lees tg Sy oe el, SI Solel 
Lege pe Dy yy BU Le ee be a al wisely 
wee ert pets ell al CO Leg net opiel 
wel ES I3 JS, Fayree pales [E5le] joes nila, 
phe 3 Nabe deny oh amily dl ob Ou D pan! SLells 
AN EN Ciel s Meee Joo et ob db ianx™| isla 
Mal) CLS Oye! ope oll, Lea oS be ose Cale! pe UH, 
chests esl Culley Fs IN Kt Lebalt elit Led tony 
oN spe Set) be Soe ptye pty ll Lal Ce oe La Fa ll 
cys pee ee kN My cell ye oh Ceol oll Le Al 
cay LER N, cpleall dels he Lael pt aadly Ggall pay seul 
Phe pamgeatly all pee jpet Sails Usd leeAl, Lp nal 
Sees gh oh Gl! sy EST] peat ty a 
Foie sty Lee SY et OS FHI el sory s) = pede 
wntatly py Sally peal Sele ol Ut Meee ot le pel] let 
wis (ties us ol Vo ys Lead Nom gt ole lal yal as 
posell Ltt, Lect Sally opel deel 1G Vb 555 IS 
LENG lpieply Cal Lak, ale ally jbl ts, aed sez, 
Spiel spell ES y-0 Josall, opigl bet cabs Jarally 
jley 5 $3 ala, Tpleall, Spell 12 Sy) ge bb de Anal 

1 (| in this MS. is used in tlie ways: classically with Ws; in sense 
‘as for” but without 3; colloquially in sense “‘but™. According: to 


Hart in Mayer's Arabischer Sprachfihrer (pp. 150, 239), this would 
be ten ch Syrian origin, but Spire (4rabic-Hngliah Vocabulary of the 


Colloquial Arabic of Egypt) gives anima as Ih ss with that sense, 
® So for pies throughout. 


4 : 4 
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yet Bad Fatoall, rae wiF ot als Loal Lhe igs 
5 yn oe ee! oe FU, [8 520] day Fy Ly jul 
cael) a! tact spl clagall Lebill a4) dpe buys 
poet dole eb! wll! au ot cheer Lil - pay hokey 
cee Vga Lyi by egal) 2d OI SCH) ob ball, opel ely, 

Nyy dd Lie ley (Sqalll abe ace oS Fare mi Say sc 
cemedll o) Jad ayer, a eG Whe BY ly ee he oy ty 
cept boy de Ged al! ole Sle US be ol) ai |e ae 
oye Dae sl, nw pendl fol Ny Joell Gab Lely 
oh Gene LG ly oy yee t, w! dole ee Yall ll tae 
Lens ciyppets MS eel, ell ot oe, Jy [E 52d] eS (Jal 
poss be kt ot de al, GST Bene? ee ys ee Se 
aes 3 yoo ill) oles ey Nay pyle!) Canal 1b> 
wits Les Ne ey val clgsrall oll be US, cele Spal 
ae Sell ki ope GF be te od OLN pti COL mal 
ilgd aheiy Heals! oe Lt ot tll Uw Sl ay pet 
(US pL syne papas pie alee Meaty Sey aall II ley cm 
Vee) oll abe gle ats Uso ld by de ol oF ol 
Rl tele cole, bell Sd peem by be oer Ll! aS ort 

JB wo Lede ret Meda [E 58e]  doarys tee dl a) anny Lind 
wee LEG Gs) CN nef ore LES Seer I bey gett pies 


==, 


Jha Nia sate, aa Wd il isha . 


“ i 
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IN pd Lag Sail GS UN Lat Ley ye pall yal bY 
oe! 3 Ls a cota T, ab! cess) Lat E Sloe sl dastl sy 

ak Tr eet) m_ at! L 2 Bits: ly=l Ju ,! ty pw ll 


Le held Sm of aba, Has, [f 580] dep corgi li 
- sos Foc! J cals yc v) al, | uy Copal i ry at 


Li siall bec lll uige he ales! arom aye gL 
wl Ledges Sy a RE ee ESO de ent 
3 ol SL be slo 2 ade Lb nm by Lede 
Ieee nal 8 AG phous iy lel ong Lael ab! jad Jet Lauzy 
$1, oo neil epee be ra 4 Lees) \ Jl Goll ae = 
jee! ert Gos Lent mets oe at ao La) sides coh ac 
pepe ot ide oonins - Ue a al 
Ja hon eeehadit eas i. Acar cs wa = nt 


tf 


eines, hey eile cleo din ee 
NLS UY bapa aati LD bah Sy Ue Ugtle Uf celts aS 
nal ose he Lt AG sole Ls Ley sett UL de dy; lent 
elaine? ALA us che! se Cel age! leone 
§ p+ [f 548] Uda ond) Ghi> ial, O80 Je 
Lig Faas Le Uy bales ob Jyahall ntl ded ciated ALAN al 


e 
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taig et os cee be te lets oe ty LL Ltt 3 / 
SS hd ed od LA pe We de ole, 
Ley etl, OS ee LS fe ae Ll 

Dy dl Lig d Lad deal, Fie Be CAS bel S 5 
Lgmihed GLO spe, SUL te deg) el ele hall th 
cde hos; pat Lal wil 4 horas Lely Alga! spr be las 
sey toed wet! Soll UIE od Wloo els ALG eA bb 
8 8s [f. 55a) diclie eiedy UL de tt lle me 4 
pe ey ope td ge Tall tll) tit 
papal oo) pt Ob aad!) OG ga, fal) | ts GL 
de ig NS ed 8; pel Shall Vouge ale s, Folen ll 
Lil Jl spl ob oes Mery; ples) § raed, leole sl, 
Fears! ree weedy eat as S ly ole OK bbe — 
Shey: echo bial, Qa, itll, wall oo Jette ams 
Loui! Lind gt Agee wane wd! ure gle pee a 400 
sly gta bold doy och, aigne elt LF JN te. all 
tl [£550] da ol OS) OS See Saclay ey; 
Feet big eee FS oh bel be ld lib Fos Loe Len oF 
pote WL. ad NN FG, ES eC a < 3 
pre ly eT ey ee cab il! UG A 
Ley allt 3 5,33 = Le pile ade dCi! eds dalal Laat, y pall 
gd tial! Foleu ll, done! otal et Ll Lb 3 es 


' Soin MS. for 45 eculs, ¥, \ 
7 Ms, <i ere but evidently a slip of the scribe, of no siernificanoe. ; 


3 
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OSs an) CY OG Ip il 3 NIL 
Cae eee wl al aS 5y RY eel, ae IIL 
iy ON Lee heel CE LL de des ee ld ce Le 
pe ls ll es eel CS, eS Cte lee Ee, 
ALS Lil Sb cpaall sill loll ole, ry; lS auld [8 56) 

ot el eee cb tse ‘ ec led tl Sokal g eon. 
SF ahd feet ntl Opel Speer IE AY peal ob ogy ald 
bmg wet mally ll ale oye Sle AS) GS lay tema; ee Dull 

Syme aL 5, EN Le agi Sy di Lagi’ Vy oe Ty die Lad 
Cem ac Labi Wy ype Aly clad) alll oerl a} dt Lege 
oe its dow bale Lavy a dns a sy os awl 
Sree! peel atiols cere GL te enol lols alic 
Baal Lala Galt pe GS dele ty ML, all al cbt, 
GCuall, dil ae 3) lobed (568) ol ad SF Cagle 
Shinty SL nee: bed | sll "ASUS YM pel ES cee’, 
V5) Salt Fogle Lad ould) GladT fe Sadly 55 J) dee es ie SI 
Set dopa Jill ol lat Ll ohail dy pitssal Le 
co ly age) al JU Sane Lael LET Lat Oy ay sly 
easly, le he pails Ul Lely oo Sd La nS 
eon jars Apes ants weradS Lely colds spn isge lal 
hdr be EGS, Cie malt ad JUG Le aagtl ty eye al 
[£.57a] wa le gly OS Fal ee yl sett abe YM 
ao} Js, atl Spell sal plyall ob) i Ste pe tet 


tows. LSU. 


r i 
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CN FA8 Vly ee legate ll ALS ob atine, Le Nie 
te ple COS sa Ll ai LG eS I, Yall pated Le 
——! Au | une als “= ape) gel, aa rae 7-4 ee wl UL 
dee sl W558 gees Li! ns | 43}, ell LS ott | 
Do BU NM dae aN Le ne Ca TN nay gets Vaden oly gol J 
MG cypetalle leg ase be saisy tS JUall oj oer Sle JIS 
Foly And [f.578] AS bby tak! aw heed Nl ee damned sells 
" ee aoe |) ost ly batons fle yaall a lake al ue Sek! Ip, ok 
hal tele opel Sak ols} pas) stl Noe rg de 
che! ae. aw itis pa$)] ikke =P eres da oie Le us 
dee Les ld SG ad slaill, culeall oe sal) be 5; 
CS mete tent =| wily & pel pa wert) aS Lie Sats wn wis) 
ee ta gee allo ile ame ie acshlonm 
Pr Le calls, 20 sy je As als auste bla woe 
(san | pte LaSs bola » [f. 58a | ols Ant se wiSad data 
dsl, ded be aolal, a!) Wal stl ee es lage die weds, 
pets Lat GS Le tee OS ee, | pot doalbl, Load! 
PL) Jalal Josg * ot ost dl JE AMA tas bb de tus 
I Aa Ll, chee ay Le EN, A SL | 


' Soin ME. ;a colloquialismn for fe. Cf. Willmore's Spoken Arabic of 
Loypt?, p. 103, wtacue. 
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by NS pS Ey Lal 28 all ve ys Lope! Cees 
cote pa Teles | My LON Liat WS an Soky  gaas 3 
PSSM es hN pe 35) My Dn Cells dug be pee 
Mba dole, pS! ety eel yb Je sly wi ddeloe Ctlecl 
Qe aL sis bist al JG, Ob a pastas ly [f. 588 | 
pg eeeel ple pe Sate WLI, ¥ Lalas wi) aol, betel 
he igs SN he Cie Lala sel JT JG pall Le ily 
be pe ped LS nail Syed BLY iy all Jog! iub 
ct the wt he ache ty tte’ gl Weeiile ee lms 
eee oe W les ls del | Sos papell ple am yl (ile dhe 
dealt Masel alll ls ose tle EU JY OOS ae, Lb 
Ce hee yt th es) dll 2 ey Sle CH opel; 
Freee wt Ey ee Ee etl tpi oly a= 
ems Fle ttre Dey UF [fh 590] be py ole phe 
cee Es le oly Jleely Hl oye fly be My LS de 
Le pad ye ilisally Spell gee yet be ote Leal pA 
wiles dle \ wee Lest! ots pes cap Wold ole ne ole 
potlentl Gost Ue, Ll a (geil ol ll ceell 1a als 
CN elt cake tod ly bey Ll agony te apt t A lates 
YU pt ob of, eb Lt, atl Ce bel LG oa 
ee Ni als oe df NG fat, subs na ate 
po Shel) al Bleak det, de EN) pots | Bu ca 
pected diolef ale Ul) esi) [f. 698] eal] Gatley oe 


‘ i Soin MS. for alo Ml,. 
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Nj ey La tlesty East I esl Ley Sal Eel St 
ee tongs LAS lel} de pe ce LG NEE on Jey 
dlic ole co eal all pe doe y bee Col, lt ire esl) 
liuss Lass ct le rend dese Jlll ost blab ell - 
pane RS Qleall al, clos! a2!) SN) ye hy) be dol dey 
BUN pew ol ly lt pw adsl, AU oe tam, baad 
asl Fp CEL Gil pane Sok cel lil ill aa 
$a batt i Lad be Ses ands SAY Lee coy ail 
Sil [1.000] Smad ly Sli Uline (ales yp SS opal 
SS Lind CO iil dae by J Ol diy oli COL 
cote Ele Ul gs Chl ail Gene by SUF od Goll 
a Lath meaner $5 oh dl nm ey Um $32 SN jbey le 
Nyy SSNS shat eld eee = dye CHL ail wits | aay 
Osc y=! Liles Leal $9 oye Eat salil be 
sy) che sill a yr le Sip andy alae Je pe anil 
Baa Ble bm, Ole as Nah Aly se Kas eal ob 
sdb $5 By nss wall Wd ol Gl bey COS JS lilly 
Sig adel) aedy be ne ad le ie atity ptliegy tks 
patel) Sy St) Se Sl by en! cad b [f 608] 
toes ity pry ole ely ody SIs as oll yp sill 
By Supe) yet Soy tel fe lal aay ole ape, 
ea Nlad eS Shes gag Sn Fly ilpell Melo gisy = pes 
did JS, ls I aol, Dle| sda Lb phy colelLi abe 
hy Le LS pS GS stg’ J JMe MalSy Po alin oly ale ee 


boll 
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Yili Y Csi le Lh Mey Bled oe Cue! ol dN aig, ae 
Lal 5,0! ur a Le le cet! gen loo er cle T) hen 
Ngee ON Nd OSS ned ankis Noel lyerty [f. 610] 
Egee Lead pnts doe leia Lal eid er Or Ser ea | 
ae ay) wel oli Vgetnecge? i dlicll) e: bi _) lel! 
aan lpdn>s ee ate | laity a* es 
iat \, ~ Lele eT) ak eer clea oll wale 
anes ens Btyd pine bal mild el wl poe Nad pT lk 
lem ad aS ty I ancl via) ah! we! hat ai) lee ified 
2 N aalyy ilecdlt 
rer es | a A Pa ed ghee 
ee et pst sles CSN oo cd ll es Oy 
ys ee i= owe! I wis es Ht), ol, us a ere lili 
cell ee syd ob bas tanks agin Ne) daa UN pe dies 
rt, 620) is del up = a: A wots 
fel posi! Jus! hall \a dl al gazy yt eke Vy jhe | 
BLN Namek cs yty bey oll od ole CES nell C= 
job Buel poe Jenin eel 4 le, ole. 


tong! Wels [7.615] coll is she 
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saall Whi, 26) Josh cl ged peg ole be ul pela NBL, 
PESTA ROHS) V de Bad phate Ione a eel) sd) al 
ad ee wtha| frie lagilcy == =~, | Sa \anlss 242 Ses 
Wyo ESS aad WIA! la G gral de pele oye J 
oo See | | 3 pact! aoe lS 2 ls LoS oll) guul, 
a seg S eae ey Lee ly’ 1a el — wd le | add 
Lee le tha detec by y lel S shed) Jpb coset La! [f. 628] 
iliall Gaal Fpdetee, Liall yao apt Le Leal ray oy 
Ae, eh ee sak gals a foes lewel Loli at ally 
dma tile! ol sak dt ape? oy ») Sle lly wey ol 
yg The lall rad whe yl eg Del Jl bb f= aks 
oH ay pes Vhs oil ye? ue a ai] rely — + 
Lig ool “la Je! 1) Y} Ade Ydl oe Ley xp! 
Sth [e680] ESN wel se idl oe LUN tes 
ore) a as ee si hand! esi Lond Uh Val, 
Se an ol) a Shee 
1 MS. \ptleb ls: I think he means ns T have printed, but the writing 


al nase is very irregular in this MSs, 


Xt oocurs agin on f. 09H and f és, ok as hice glee cover: 
y | i! would be good classical usage, bot I do not think ‘t ooours in this 
story. 


2 MS. ee. 
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cole on Ladi esl ==, es a rae 3 cit 
teehee ee A bah Syne th esp coed wo heels 
i oan ESS sort << esl Re r ete wrt «ul ees 
La [4.635] wie Leis sles ia ie. a J =, clerit 
os ct Pee] she ts Meet Ut nul Wagle asele ~s alll 
we 3 ae Fe as Led cies €s cal | oe Cage 
aN al tals oie 4 ‘yal ’ pet, sag aon a sigtk hh 
tes gy, wae calely Ly te saad ola ede® cla 
eT) Y dle ts be ljall ¢. c pan reat An) a idee oA) 
y jis elle) oe HH rl le DE de ee 
is i | Lil anne el ally i iat i, 


J—> 
CLG ly sae oe EAST gute tel pS eal NY 
Sayll Jy as lal ogG Gl alll Lom nal Gale de 
dad, tule Daly teem Jie 3 ol 2 poe gl te [f Gta] 
das y ey pI ed apt Gd ld a Us 3 ee SUS asl 
adie le As das \ pee aitall gts abeall BI skys She 
AN te y JE ET 5 Gal Cope gy oll pt 
wi)! gshie on purr 32 cat} on SI5 ald seed ESL 
tn asl, SIO beg) uy “sia atl cll ile lay gl 


i Soin MS. Isit ford 6 orfor dK? ‘There is « tendency to write 
the Aemea after the afi/- 
= So in MS. for wf iae| . 
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Gems es eee pe dle che: yl of, abies li, ah. 
fad Vy Sym d Slay ledee Cio anc} eee ei 
dae Lae Chall peel, all Ul, all U1 mala! Noell lo 
Begs (2)! af Y all ft 648] Sepa ery ae Lote Qty ee 
wis? bole 1. =P las of S ate saul 4 sls “\o} ee ws!) - 
aj oh thant i) we le jeep die! shan! apis ec 
us oo wade he lel dl pu ody in| ont il pws 
i cag aa s Ha: i> ae | as! aos dom hat! 
Ei 2 abe a. as, das aes dem 2. se 
Gagne!) saad Lisa allel LS ult Jado tg Che jes 
a4 = etal Le a yt Y eel roll! er n= AS! 525 eles ay 
iS Sl gty Fee tyes iJhj bey LE. 65a) bau labs J gael 
ee Ln aby es) ee ee iy ott NG ae 
—— Sed a Roda! “7 sane eh hata Bdge by yl a) 
earl) DasS ace yt pees spall Fate 158 Geb EI Ceey sly 
ey de sl, le ee 1S ore ppm ly healt ALi 
oe digSye (i ned! iat ok. = Aadh atid oa = 1| we 
law ld JE pest bb de Uta Lb kell is, alga! aver 
OS toe hs ge pol SST NN ein ty Glee by G5, 
epee \iSl. we oo [f. 655] ame wall ST Duss alas 


1 So in MS. for piso. 


\ 


— 
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dg Ai patl LS ae eas Low bine Sule gby Dihenpe ale. 
gh pl a yb et al SI bb tek Tesi, be al lls ls 
ey Lali wscles iG 22 ty yell ~ USF as | Je a aes 
ull, gall S$ is, Te eo od, 
a af oe Pe ad <a Lo 5 rie c= ll eo) \ _ jl 
Lght Le - we! nS tls — ep ghis et ee 
gpehe hur, Joie sal ory iy d ise ly Jey Lb 
No dey [F660] oll) ls pO slo heey abi 5] 
ape ie Lalla Leo sty Llpel ot tes abel Yl 
polly (hel SI Sal bbe 256 Zicserall eatery Lgl alll 
ne Mag ett Sle Um niu ty le oY ejel gail Tat 
pels gel ore dsl alll oltod 1a Katty oll Yall 
Lat 3 yp Siy be SS St io! oll oly, wl sti, 
eed | diate Alale seo Ses, wf, il, 
Gace al! aecll, aml, cal ae — sey elo xls 
LE ¢ afl, bel, Jett! cl aclly Spell pe 
Fe ka colayll Cal esse ale csr) We geil, Adon! 
Recep h post dor gj ens Ladd weil Ld ale? ally | deel 
ates bol chil pall ats tell ely Ul le Ve VO 
Ld JUS Jyrtall Le ol b dhe! Wis 1, os AIL Le 
gba yt Ep Glee Chel MN aed tnt Jena LI 


' Is this ** What has hidden thee, detained thee?” or “ What ig 
behind thee, what dost thou bring?” 
2 ME. a. 
gmag. 1010. 
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hntg Ps ob || este clsaie as lao spon er) 
a Vid ay ie ae Geto ASS ame [f 678] 
de |b ae Viel aed OSS Tole od age pe She ge isl 
3 my ike wise tnd =e oe Par EA ST) , do | y i 
welt lil b Beall yeti yall B sal zed lary gy gil 
Rall ai os Qtgal) sab Le 2% dp , Seasaty dahely 

pele A} Rees add < Sedalia J i's 3 
PUR. Alpi «g i} =" 3 Ua | ae be | sl pig 
pda dN oe dpe Wie Ul clot yo ld Sti 
ais a Mae S oll sles ae pel SE os Uses wlel ad ce 
Ai!) aod clasct alll led WS La, cae | Udabi, [it 678) leet 
Ee) osc, | ul at pe le ocenmiity Fy pe GS ls 
eek, op tana! ACE ud! ear yy hel S13 icntl ~ bitte | 

pres SRS pes eee ce 
al woes jac Pe) lal: pet tly alg! 3 wt an | us hes 
ope pO ln antl, UY de ae col te os pail, ca 


este fe ese] oe) slat Lake coos! LS lets STM, 
a ee Byte B15") “er 3 ss has) ees re as 





$2613 clits spell ale Qe ail, al de nal O85 


ae sla!) sm dal s ily ob eit a9) slat 


Fs 





\ 


15 
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Set at th ts ty af aa A “1 ¢ 
nd deg Hulse opel | wpe ibe cand dts! ad Kae 
Os) gdp Kp dS ths 8 Nall, Galt Lb Zola 
ols eG juldl aia ces iri ll, OS ot isl 
isl) ere Fle aa J less tec g teat dokc wtlitg 
oe AY.) J; Ft [E. G54 | ut \Ske think? fae ae A) 
Lee ad sepa ih alee tin a LG OT Se 
esd elt Od agent eel Fame ly le pe Chie 
wo i —-Lal u's eid nantl Maly res “—s etl 
GE hls Sls je iol ee CS ae, oN, Fe as 
REMY nelly pl dl bed Upc ly al te 5 gt! seals 
‘pt Lal ur | ilolLiel, use inell on a ied wl Lal, had 
wn Lis Pra Mer at pe pail, had neal ne bibs, 
es IN ages N42 Le jie [f. 69a] a \s aul, od 
bday Boned, OHI Uy aay Fg pe tt, ola lall, 
cae Lal ey aiall, le) oaCel Le snail Ll Lt low 
ph SI tal ye yal Lagey Bett SUT LY IEy eae 
ill ur? OKs es yl Beech Ome ha Me 331, aio ol shel 
at i hes de ey stll oF ile Ll Lal 


CHa ake Tol Le Thptll he anes ly emasy betel 


— Ar) 
MS. Jolall. 
a Evidently means “* to prepare, or provide one's self with | bunt 
IT can find that meaning in Spiro only, p. 199, “to bring, prepare, 
- Sa The word occurs elaewhere 11. this story, i. 4, Tike, Mier, sre 
104%. On ff, 620 und Sa it is used in the sense “prepare one’s self 


for (,})", like the Sth stem in Dezy. 
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pH yl ee ee Bl] ball & ond lll jbs* 
Les PY yt! asyat | acl Gylle eylyAll s leek ear 
BSG EG pay lee [F. 695] pent lie Vell; Led ESS) opacitall 
a ant iben oS Nebr, Lalas be the 315, eees be 
fl des Pesan Y, 42 och en! eth 2 as 
do SSe) 3) gil Ay dmg ect sat Leds ty \s nat J 
ope Dhedl ele ay Sel Pa Sau had oll ee 5 
Ae ee wshys Foe te) Ll a ened Leal datet e 
epsill Cb ye Ce, et) ie Sle dd os 
bli s Jecitel) es! Nae tia) kta | be OS, 
- Foc ly dees pe yal ee tyl)) eet) Face [fF 708] 
dent § JB, dee S decey dle retll sds bi WE lye a,b 
doc} 3 jee $6) Culall oslo) plist, 3) a5, lhe 
wi Ll = Js Lo deh 2 td er y ay acer i 
a5) xt: all a W513 pe dia oles Jackal a jl las ae ut 
wd make ce = uP ho = ur 3 ta AL i Ls er 
oan eer? cine! #\ >| abl J ao Ant w tags se I 
Lawl [£. 706 | dyaciiel) as dles wre Sa Ar ches de Na y has 
Bp MN ag ede, soy Grol, 6 okie ce Sle, 


1 This e nary fort occurs twice, here and on f. 765; 1 hove 
therefore felt cceoiod to retain it. Is it influenced by abadan ! 








p 
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ie Das, oh ck gh il 5 ae ) oe igi 
eI dis Local! wl! | fay Faery hon at! Le pe ds | led Lg Fnnt 


Ke rdestiy tu wt Sei soap poll les asi! Hol, aie 1 


ps Ve ee Le Ss AG et, Lae 
‘ie bic ed Lali i psi ly aS 5, Leal, Is ped al das 
eon Be as pe ere Mass cigt eal ally we LSI he bell ecu ais. | 


=| 


Lelsfi7ie] szcc* AFM yy ttle Arcnall wad) oye a5 Sb 
Megat | Vnim Lei dees bly de ods eli) As pe 
Call Vasily etl pte epee yl Lele! Leg Hl, ole Le 
erly eaally Saley ugally A Bolt ae CIS ead a 
Spay |e) > Gee kl, uF 
Mey cipal GLE, oaall Lely MOI ots ale angie, Gleedl 
yet peel sled oF ope 2 Hyaall G gts — yl! 
Pte! yl intel sll uigis tall Sees Ae) Aas, whe 
cpthey eat Jyuiee ail agi al, bla ole sole) We 
wages? ety |B IGE 71] oked!! J Fal, wien) mgs, 
Bay 0! alee let, ASS ee Vygis Y, ble} 
tll, 4M 3 I ty \pctny dad Famine coe Lass Ianto OSS 
welt Lys oka lus Sl, Lull, Sle ashe yale 
al dooms rtd, al | nt? dal Shey ae PF dy oe 
pan dad eaten Sle MW Mp nails Isat, nll els Fade 
uni, Sle) deat to pet bey walt isd el at 3 spall 
bb de ay ide An se) a Vee ele i) 
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apes [6 720] Ug ately ee WG che ky Gt) Eel 
diye 18) COIS sab aD cnet be ol dyely Oat well 
fa lye?) 4-3 wer Jy J doesn gd dat hes lee a 
155) 95 NG es! aye call Ko pol B65) od Sl nw Lad 
fe, node: Ligke MG ds Fe cl peal pe ply a aly all 
cla! Loli lad Wale gle wl sm Syleill dene ane leds Yr 
pees ted tle y ote ase pe 0d) Mall bands Bod Nl apt 
pazyly cone gilt all dened, pole pence dell play siastry 
chatty Joel Gib ny cll pal Coe Se ol apt 
el) eh ce ib be Lol 225d pal [£728] ye oils le Nne 
fi Nios bes Gd Neo, Fey Fae oer OI J lol Le a 
e ols Ay ya deny sod piped de hE uN yale pat 

pasts OSS , wpele plist cw) ee hos le ee wily Lis, al 
— et) ls autre = cea Le | sdeal wi laos led al 
Ua Lead opal) ag Jui os Lee on jsblezts 26 
cj Le alasill, tol bs1 ats fas Jal, wal. a) haa 
wewle| 2 ose ot Vdclee ae! jell, aa! cola eu 
Sptpiy Leta typ polit pst pgnke Le ub csai l, 
ee pee Grete Myell pect Colles!| S(t 78a] Leal 
wee ey La lesa | eT eee pol 1g meri tyke ot 
aleill a5) daw gil wy We sly Wye MN Ne sd De as 
coal 5, Nd ool 29 COS SE alnell fay athd), 


i T cannot find this form anywhere, but it apparently hes the meaning 
of cdl ee) in Lane, p. 241da, I. 15 i, 
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435, y al pe ee | it hese. 3 Re oll sleet 
aes bet Dae al tes Ligh ee Ved tha ciel atily 
eas ote Jle dl it yoee 0G dela, dle co Le, ri 
, Sb ue Lebo oe Lisshad aa ws 5 dad | yb 
pas a nlm | oll er eo dle atlas Lap plac | 
et ST a is. Hoty aLs| pes hag JU ial! sda uss | als 
1 wick y niall a | yl gle! de esti tata Lewy 
Lissa als wd o jleall, LA aSalls \, sint al} cepes ri Le dy 
bint ye Baajly tena! Gadi) bebe ad oy ale ye Gao R 
dove Cighleall pall oe pe* oly tee Gy deel, eyo tls 
cA ined ale paced ail pled ag EL! ley sage ody Le 
plats (£. 74a] dei Fyant ae ta slsis oll ol Mat as 
ob Gogh iypall Loe WE LY GM dat dad dy ee 
Saale! Laabell de HM Wale Cal yO ty Zaell ae ali 
— ots la Lest slos 5 yplga lai Le cued ple 
ep wt! sae] Ley ili. Nyreter Lol lal ate) | ll Vag pda 
eh ill ol eS sc hs hy Napa Last 
dl ri nets peg) nl! ed Ida 2G} aly Lael 
Waly aah al Nea Ng Nyy NAS ll LnpS3 pasa yl 
Bye Npincctaly del al Qscle [F745] lye ting del 5) GS 


LCE, din tne? ne yiktth in Spire, p. 34. 
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~ A | lnses aoa? atc=s bj \ os AS aps ao Ba Sts dal tls dab | 
Jee delastly Salt oe ate S23, UYL wlll bee, 
tae ure Et yl Sey aot ae ive ell 3 Lat allel 
Pw t ai all gyal el Lal peal at als ae Pep a& 5 
dem l\ Si che lly wate atziy LS) Gueel Geet HIST ye As 
Sheet eM ES p che gles pach Jaa alll dy Lal depasall It 
ee Lpla ys Cf, T5a | bar ge hase eh gue ite aly | Visuals 
ee J as b jaloall | pps > oyttyé E whl Ast. Leta yds Leet quel 
foe eu tio Sep |) eta cis! a a beens: iit di 
yell Sap b Sle ght US3 US oF Sle Ute: ob Geer wel, 
als ay mpl dele ls ball Jul Jo aad: wale Gly 
J Juv espe LAG ws Whigs 

a repae Ie all dS ast J bbb ioe 
ppt | (f. 755] e se jes Achat ade iS § Lal es ak5 
sett) he ete Lal pl RL, Sis pS, Sno? Wied ae 
S| ad SE, Vos all ei tee al eel AU Ne alee 
Vg (ge? pel Le Wglal pe (ont$ J yd FoL| FOB ye Ley oh 
ss p=l aor niall, oe) en Fant ace uel basalt ais) 
fle oh ce Blas! Felnc 5 Gaal Foe nelly 4) ose 


1 So in MS, for dud), which occurs also on #f. 88h and O30, 





es 
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cis Loa Sis let i Le et ps ds| ue BP ido nes 
BoM) dost 1) atts al all Sher pels i! adsl Nan 5 lid 
net gy ya, J JL [f 760} dygls Ste ce iad 
tes Loe Ad at YN) cee Le SS! eptls “A uy gla wall 
o = alah wile pl! i le Le ES bets el Ves 

eye pylel Coal! | jira ae ahi Lio WS t—acills enh ie 2 8 
Lady sef ee en ae tol Cs Ik a2 

Ao LecS a A es oh | cecal] al tH Lel ast at ae 
ol Gia, ted ols Cally ts C03 jos Sao a, 
Lo dre sail) Jj, a4) i bei all Jes! a boned | La 
eS iy! Se ot et Nee ES ey HN J dale Vt 
Te (eas 2k a itqcie Limits [f. 765] . y} a FO: 
Gyles wr :| ott! TCD ad ers) Law , ell las et ne ie 
ye ye ele Faye Fe ol ale aba! yet oI Sle 
Bovey eee ad ele lal GE Led te Les eet, pal! 
adel go) ght cilnee sett!) yy G alee Wo 2 tly dee 
Lin gS sso Cagle eleal cd ge HLF alll Jt gal 
cle bles oer Vleet ST) cell 3 on= 
oh sp CS) aay! Lal Le Gall a 4M heyell go tsll 
32, ised j dnd 6 alll SLs sha? 3 “| ea l= eae mw 
Jacl a (fo5 tied ICSI [F770] tp jig oily 


1 MS, Als. 


° See note lon p. 352, (bb oovurs a few lines above. 
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St Wyled LS Glies “pee debs CIN NS mu) 
eataSy  Splew WESy sae 151 tS S19 SI a edo 
Jat de CS) socal Low, Mena? iyi)! CES, Ipihee 
pceily lO! Ie eee Lien! Call - a ate Aso, US 
nds oi ue Sd US Jai dl JG, it es. dace sill J 
Vallly A562 giles putt! gla Lagelosl te Ml de: a 
gall Lcd dew teay 8X Bol, dee de lige, bles do! 
pyle de the [f. 776] Fly dee de oes _aleate 
ch dl thee pe Bled cy eked LAS Unis dolod te Zoli, 
ot Yel) JG, ey Seb Ute a Es ce dl el 
che ape Gheedl! Gall! ee CSS ant Jon) lon § 25, ol 
mal ey Ido GIN 65,5, be patel oll OK donee 
oi ty Yd SLs Yall Noe ce, ie le Coll ls 
call a Sats heel ok dene J Wy Sle ye ae ¢ lal! Noe 
eet) clad thei AN deo SN spat al Sis, GIG jlo albel, 
wetty (cll) Liesl tu NAN Sd sy ere ody MIS SN | lew 
cote Whe [E 78a] wlty bh ol ols dhealasy cael! i 
Reds tle gy ee, lal be G we a ile? LS 3c 
sy Jastl G alert oe UN gry gale Jaca Late Sate 
Lida cer, cell beh hey cphesey ELS get a te 
NS Lee Leal spel ope lS be Lae se QTR be oly eet 
well Be obey wll oe eel Ll Wil Slee & elt Al pe 
1 Means apparently “‘a road of only a few paces length running 


through a kAnt™. On dort, Ehnt/, ete., see de Sacy, Alel-allatis, 
pp. 384 f. 
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Lie ld ce ty Lee etl os US Isle US Lis 
apa Spel ee Wye sine Cayley LS TM oye all lees? 
Lol, ain nel, Lelttes slits delle pie Je 
opt CSS on 2! ff 788] lel ope Let EC, OS 
she (2) a iy Slit shinee ated (8) | SLY ol 
Boks Gig aay Bye pod weed Opn gl gtd Fae nd de dell 
esl ad Qu gestell 9 2s dake Saudily APES? (ay! aj yd Ad d pend 
1 deodell alts wolede,. ent catheil de cot eet rie 
uo pyhennt Eee yon Eben! she toed ics , cll Lees, 
ae peel Sa ee ee tt BL lol 
ele Jed Lead ait pyle jes, aN po igl Mea Lily Cecanig 
ESS aly peal Eptbey pdpbey il slide nell Glee 
se AS yeti ot ga e w AMON Cty pagal 
doy fool iS, andl) bee ol NS) Jey [f. 790] aloe 
donee fitelly leell nw ey Selle dle ey Sy se 
ppl Das pA RECS 5, diy pe cary aulll a hts 
deyaull lprcily pode Wyeth lydl old "yually pheare 1S 
Font welell is whe hacc | ys giles ile oy lel Jaber le 
ls ae ed elles Gorges col cle Nan, Lil bell 
ide Ske Nya slyeiy ele S OS gee ie 


MS eee de “ay ad ae 


' So im ATS, for dant - 


7s. |,6!\,. 


: MS. lay j heey and fas. 
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eps cena Lals SIS 8 NLS [e708] et ope 
Npatnely yt AF gl nd shal pe Nettlay dees Vyrgccnsely syria! ay llas 
Wpamciity Ay mel LS egies Lee iw Lael, alge] le 
platy wet Cnt lel ne Uy dle oll ow Zool 
wi unctaly Ola Lal agslisl So Sl alll oS agolace| 
"iy dolly Loy os lal sl, all Wyle, Le eteos il3; lll 
a orn Mle coglbeal] el a 6 | ad, Jl 
Legal alld Lis dele why te Lt sli Slow J) Sled! 
ert js Lalll slam LAN a! UM opal Gt 
Spley Ce ty olsbs wlll obs Jf 800] l,all 
SM Ngee eyed) ada de cake oil a! JL belles crys 
ed jt) aes, lil Jot, de Sid pee aol, te 
pt BE ee a SRR IS ae Le NG at gh Spee OM 
ar wy) Qe the ele ey tip Lo ital) pub 
Byge rh edall 5 pac only Laat he lel Lies leciey ants 
Wigdy re For le soni Yo) ple g ION is ala) po LG jon, 
oh eee Fpl soe El et Le ly ell tae 
Sydl) [£805] Gla ely pele Jo IL wile ole abel 
eet ed, Ned LAS OE ll SNe ey) wales, elt 
a) stil be pple (pc Shall Ler! 2 Lol] ys. \yeano| Lali 
de et nd UE et thse es ped ol pe wile cll 
Kas shel Sailpally By tN aye de ad Call Qa il 
WS a npilell lll LT JL ES de ele 
ett Uy yoo ty ol) lop dees sos 3 Ls lll ale let 





* 


\ S Sa in Ms. 
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Seer gid Gooey Sle Le SLs Lite GLU ya, 
woe ys? il ee she i Aichas tsb, ai 
sally abil! SUSl3 se J | dnd Hy coe Kigllanll -o3 H51 al 
di ady thes Wyle) ie OSts ‘carted js! [E. Sta} pe pe 
Shall, ostsl Slay by JE Paday ye aly bl able Le bs 
poses wl dl pd hal eee Coley ly Cele Gi 
Dy jo he pig LS paleal) Gila! polly penned ual! bal log 
ay de 64, aad ily sya st IN Ua LG Cees ily 
gs lel) ae) cee oll cet ort Cry pl tee lee], 
mene ipl) pal atl aot bell ule delgl Ele Lola Joeb 
apt oes Lal arasly Glaill ule 2) caylets alps 5, pall 
jal vad act be bbedl deleo- ly Sle [f, 818] Gol, peal 
MODES seh pally alll als ol 9S nda ly GI 
cee Nod Ml 15g acl oulall ad Js Bs 2) a al 
Ph Lessee be Cale cee MS la So KS oll by Al 
wh iy Sal Sly ES pe a7 pile erage ly LE vey 
olde! soot L os nl US CS) leat, Eh ellael, Atco 
Dak ee aay oN gle Jad Lyall Uday Asstt OW pa 
ss ee bebe Joel Of ol ACS | ieee pall Fle oe 
Gabbly sce gale, ale mud ais g\acb sa>_) as, 
cecal Fae ol Sl wtyaell F dee [f. 828] oy Wily IM) 
NN de aly co) wilendall ae! dae wii den WS Su, 


ee 


ius. sl. 


=. 


Is it for yundilak or must we read fandilak } 
' So in MS. 
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Stall as, LLG ley VLG, giles Stl LIS ye wicls 
hee heey 350 pilall aor bad LS lady dee | de Glos by, 
ent a) Cee! lacs or 3 as File | ae - _ 
St 8! Le alecl dasee gro Lal Ij) eal de sacl 
— estes) lel ylacel ose! | ~ » tape ere itl 
Jar CSS eds e[E 920) Vilar G ae ae o| ile wh 
er by fee Net 8 lege Hae Fate Se St OU 
KS) Zeta!) Ne ao! Le | waits oth hie Fle J 
Ligh ji bee dee oy lel SL i esl Lal dil= a 
Male eel oft Ly ell, 2g Stal, att, cla! Lass 
ls ig che * og = la —, en, ee 

Lone? wtp Lt lool Kollel! Late A Lie gull pe ee, 
BNp—ey lesley enagty Ay |, EKO Lg ld lel, Ll 
pba dana | os WF dee gl oye fas ed ail [fg3e] Lic 
deel lp tes pe tl et pee Tangs oe tb Jolt 
syett sill psyll GZ weary dellall san [Oo de clade 
de heme YD bg ane hy ESS etsy heniell ese | 
ae dl ey Lal abel Lal Lee iS be Lae ret ol Sle loa) 

' In Spiro, p. 181, aka ethyfoh = “he set him free, he discharged 
him". Dozy has phrases somewhat similar, but not the same, using the 
second stem. 


 # MS. ang. 
* Ch no. 20n p. 4a, 


4 
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eisai, Bale Jord pet ale 1s OLS, ws al 
Lee po Kt Ly algal Col Cals lal abel CIS stad 
wy wel SLE nt ila old sb me heya! lytoyy thal 
yh ch th a ples UM eel 2 Solyo| [F, 838] 
bene) ES 8 hee ioe lacie! deo! Bel al a Sl 
FeP aya! chal i ey Ld ato, ae Jarud ola 
icy cya) olelall 588 Cee) Gd pe Ce lll ase 
DMT Lal ABS pe ening OOS dys ope ly de 
eens Ley Gb ell Gee oe ee cl, 
re py Se! las 3 Lua! aah acetl Eye pcill eR YS 
dN gpl enpel celery: eee) Lal ill LL mel 
Byytall \pulony meets Jost coll uytaee Iyaley Ini ed ae 
eos le oly IY oli) abot! [£840] O95 toed 
Bose! a) ST Equal ase! NSS jl] ats, lel aot te So leal 

eo BS ay des Oe - oe! wit dd ee oe x, cchancal| 

sll oll amgy alll let, aoa ey cele oll se ale 

ale) 4 of JU, al saa 8 lil jw ~ ‘a uanete 
hy cosh Ladl Sty shell CS ly engally, plalle, foal syactne 
Worl, wgilee,| l@ dela!) lasts eet) eyed Soleil dl Coed 
ee hp do poets ints} poop Lad ool, ne 
poll [ga] Nas sudy SUT I pelld Fle noe) syle 
eV Eyal tl csay ee ly CIS Copal tt oF pall 


1 Apparently to be read as passive; see Lene, p, 18510, «uh = ie. 
We would ssy ‘he was knocked out”. 
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wel) sand OS) lay Le asl Sg cally Eel al a) Na 
GLEN ilase Leal Ute, dyad! I eee gly wild 22 
ale a rar ae bdo, Las len So adicall ales, ed Las 
iil ae) ol or tama BdEey Bley Nj ley Jaaitall 
AS ee s21) Lie Syl! dae Jip topaie te fies sill 
i" 
Ut naall Mut LES, Loli es! lnlso al 5 pencil os Ke) ee, 
han! F3=5) ws Lene a; bad 31 eines = [f: 85a] ene! 
Se tle ake sy tajll By tad ally ere! dy 
Gis ae Sa os oe ae Lael ate eee 43 Gils 
Le dle al Adats lob ope alaltluliy Y Gye eyl s oats g2y 
LF Lene at yl ae od Shay pee bey pe ly lel 
Syms) Gab dhe a Sails sll Bel, alas eg, at As 
Hysham bled ale pleMMl, Jy all Day 2S I 
is atl baat) qct us| Loe [f. B55] cals ilies § Le ilies 
ed a hd alegs Abi penal aly 
sil 8 dhe, me GN Sey ty LS all ye 43 


1 Semi-colloquial for i. 
* Soin MB. = Glutl. 


4 


af 
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Ss, cle It ae _ Le to ee “3 os os [ins - ee 
poets Syste!) il oo dd 3 352 spall 2b ss! 
eel \a8 J3 | sheers ws pe Low [f. Ga | dead pels 
Me 2 d= ot AS Me, ey pe wei! ae? el! yal 
hasan ilies e Lmgeaten & igzel Lf3; Let les wit sr ya pel in! 
we ply Bases thee db 2s — woe Lies cpt bay ly bac 

opal i. it osetia aia utes sect) Gor ee 
Spun ly “pal iy Leal) Le Lal ust iy ey Rg 
uy Lela £3 wll go> [£86)] 43,5, i yh sil Gb J 
ety Llanes de Coll le Melle tants GY de ery ae 
= i“ jam head yp iste doles oe B — dxlsi i 
dole - gone gd) jes Ladd Stlenndly deel) tle oS : lel yest 
we 5 ey LN ad SG petty dente gpticty tly tne 
Ng Js ol ral lad Sera yan gy JE dna! ..)' 
aa éiise aie | sini in; gaiiccs ae re Je a 
Ned 5! Woe d ES pet ol Web ey bs Saas 
eee; isu gine’ dle iced rt a ia Se Le 
2 dao) 3, | CSee, G ple aS ot Lay! ess 
spl, pbsill, n= Jal ES! ESS Va pall foes 
the agbly DM sda S Cee ses wl OS ee hall 


mmas. 1010, 24 
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spel hy ype lanl, eel all he es 
sisal oe jsheiely leet Gla ll splat seal ml wa 
mares uj ceil aged Opt al Als Ct oe shoe fy Gil 
Spneaall, Leth br te wleli leol CtLiac, Ils Es 
age! beies el dele gL HL fl, cod fe) LG 
aS sree Lb te oly Fae) OM she $ Lob, Ale! 
ee Ve Ble alg line Me ue ae Oly, ores 
3 ot 4,50) ort ae alas Sai oe Hall 
Sy Fels Fee Naty WS be ol tbe, eel eye! wl aot dll 
Shee Slots spel alll aoe sone de (cet ol Nae 
Sha Jape) alps ket SM ety sel AM see Jel 
Babich ee pdpicy Sled ce oil alll ances gop Jh3 
Jott [880] pelsol, Set! ad) ds) 5 fall OL 
Denne oll) 8 ly seed AIS ao lill bel etl mgele cihey 
Ae Nol Jol Del ye Me CU Gyo oe ely as 
opt bole coebil by led aC, ae Cty epee 
Geral ade cite Odd de bl be atl, bo Sell 
iar ah ae Ht Ve Ayer) ol ee “ade Bet 0 
testy KCN CS dd WL) deed dee hers clew| uit ot 
Mies tes dL lee Fol lola De Nell Let LY og Zea, 
oo one! gt tall re Sy Carll, suatt iby pin 
de jy a [£885] heist il te Sell ph Uae 
iyly Ean oe poly pets Je bb ke alot 


| So in MS, for 43> +; for ) and prefixed Syrian a, 
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a, pee be Maal) a YI Lapaly hind —_ is bal, dill 


diethe dal, dale el Gale CSls et alelall * 3 yee 


Poy -_ 
4 Naat Wydee ELIS raed alta nds 3th dl atpeliey 
we Oo Soll \qew ds anal, dnc | ls \ > > alalatly | Ss 


\gut, “ \a=5' —_ alg ae ae Pe bb , ee re.) ie Jel Jala] 


Liesl, les LoL age alt Vkd pt heed! se ls r ne Les! | 
| | 
I hall ort ee el | ae Lag? wala Lech 5 am bat et) se iis 


Rk Sri, otal ols lei, ol5 It! 3, of LG 
Mil S bal, who che C20) a2 ag!) 3 WI LG [t. 80] 
oils val al: i as ~ lle a te LJ| t= (ia wl ce! 
Ul de ely NN ceil oh dT EIU, Cel Jen lel 
Wn <a a2) yd iste it atic! dato use ws — 
dts dl =: alli dun! cme : Lael a Aoi Sy) jest 

mtd oh Sl LG! tale! oF plac ore dg oes Met " 
dine apiiy Yuity Qed daliw LY lec Los d (Si Ul 
rt ~ é2Ubll, mate dnd Lo dali! (4. 895) a a 9! 
alll egos ST tl pels oly ee tely deee* JI te 
atte pos stle= |, ale] ge oil Led ai) cpedgetl alley Jus 
p25 pe Le cle Why Bley ee I alk dd Cay be’ 
leat Cpt a pet Dity ie Fyyeaie J! Gheyly dens oad 

1 Soin MS. for s:3) . 


; f 
# Soin MS. for |.\,e- 


4 8 Por a minnent”’ ? 
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ae al ar AS —— ise: Ler er = | tll 
Lae ot Lae! Lew a sel oS aaa Ls 
PN ain eile epalt cate, ales! Dy bell orgs 


cll 5 ty aS Vas tee) eee , eoslds ox wt 


are pil [é. 900] -_ ios oI oe ure Lis juli bee! 
a ee AS. ws ERG int ce ol as eankels all 
sak poled ol yyoll dees CS Wb! bys! § coro! Lay 
bead ge dy Erk Jk Nee alt ane ve 


i. ane, ithe) pe dnd Le cee thal ths done 
IIE opal bal dll pe ey 5b diy Trpnctl pt 
ve \potiy Gondll pps S prolet [900] yb oe lye? 
ceeds ly miles! Spl y pee ei) ee | ee see ae = 
Syeb tl dalb Yy Shell lis ca wd cha Wy pgeltacl 
sult cope oh pglie BN Glee ope lene LA De 
le ages ae ee oe Pri 
ee Ny met aN 132 oh! JE fl dene. 

BS) sls mo pie) emtges Bloeye tone Le wal 
ey ely Ley! ut els intdai yl, | Sua le3 ces 


a [f. 91a | ete! = +l ur bei oc § Lb ts Late 


| So vocalized in the MS.; the first vowel is colloquial; see Spiro, 
gfforeten, 


= MS. ibs A 


au 
ll 
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39 Set bce! EL 2 bey ech) dole lane calf 
Bilt dels Cee ad rae = Lease will 
oh Legend) Ugalde tcll pe nets be elle! te Cot 
—: laate Sit ee i ym ort wit iL m9 oxy) cat. 9 

Mee met pe Wty Sxl, gall = tc held cll il 
ye lire wail | ren ee be eae Bas! si i 


ee 


me Ai er ood {| | TC re fe A 2 duly 


Sypae getee dle J LT a a Qt! 
" cy 
Lipl&, ea ste ps [hob] et Ls Salle 


| | Vi 
ea et} well e pansy wits i; cep we a>!, = 


a—e! a twee | ea Lats eal! peel ic Sey pt 3 
oy pS wr ae a) ai" Lele ~- : NL- 3 or i 


Ne mrtley ped be Loz 8 wd tis eats lacee tol, ols 


a to 4 1 = % . i Al | a | 

(kel S eae” es — | nad Fl as - o_ <= oe nina 
i : 1 

~ dnd oval, ey wr eed ee ms is pel 

i Labs <i! He ch NN dee eee hall apd, or 28 hl 


— iu a.) So Se ahh a btw ie ra] 
a 4 
1,fls, slat ep inl us aus [f. 92e) al! cy Hl <: 


ips nd tt pes awk Le ib ma Ao dtl _ 
le eh “* oo Ait \. “ts eae! = ———a 9 aes 
pn wall joe i a 
U6 a a} s de weckesl, deat thy OU Ghd Stal 


' So in the M&., but I cannot. find this form anywhere. 
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Ned ad dha tgy del jlo! Lp Dla pp le Ss 
— Le ceeeld Lal Squall) pe Geel led pel be 
Vegi sly Lee ead Lert gl Bly USL: 6G Batt eneites 
pele WS ee! Wel [f92b] eel OS LB ee ee Iy 
peep lel we dG) Ce |. rr dala) Sey 

phat we tt oo pole “lyse le) oy fe Ls 
oe \gegke Res GUN pe SB) aS stl soe | 
Es ort Cape ae oe Fa" Lee poste Nelly bed azll 
<> souls =e ye fly 5 Lexie! ort cote Up Sb ok 
ei) J, cig ab S to OMe | ert eg! Las Lepal! 
oe eel’ el up Ge ee tet Les at! le Le 
Paib <28 oy a ot hall at dat, eS eel, Mele 


ti, ore So Ai Oost Sol yee ! \j bes [ £. oda | 


(“They remained silent.” For 93 in Syrian Arabic, see Geat rips, 
156, and Hurfmans, under Wejhen, Hartmann gives tani anid clecoue 
as Syrian forme, but dann as Egyptian. For Egyptian see Spiro, under 

|: Wilmore, & 218 ff; Spitta, (rammatk, pp. 3 f Kut in 


Egyptian the construction is different, the subject being expressed by 
a suffix. For Algeria, ere Dictionnetire arcbe-frencaia (Alger, 


1887). p. 6S, gies. =, Sly ee ‘éde la ils sen furent.” But the 
original form was - . This was apparently recognized first by Stamme, 


who hus « short a on an Occurence in his Teaisieche AMdrchen, 1, 2a. 
ou also Landberg’s Madramowt, Pp. 2 276 f. and index, p, 537, ander 


+ and os The form *) occurs several times in the Galland 
MS, of the Arabian Nights ; see, for example, in my print af the “ Story 
of the Fisherman and the Jinni", p. 16, last line, 4 thos lets F ~ 
occurs alao in Areatau ; seo Dozy, Supplémen!, 2°, “bat Dory does not 
seem to have quite grasped its meaning. 
. MS. J\bs:. 
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oe pee Le sly ar eile ee le, doa! Lets li, 
| 


ha Se aye MG ‘ala wi de pes Wayad Vee 
v8 ol dake Veiind ah hed shally geal Vsged Gaal 


~ 


al) 2 bi, LaLa a ue~s upton wo ~ 


ss v 
thahs 5, sy sie eS gts Voucls dslalls \! Lt lex att b Ae 
ah a a Lak thee Leas 3 Glens, las 3 aa) 


Pie wet be Lats Lew lt be lan Lie wastes at) assis 


ant cvalany Sy 3ypis Aly clad AL eect Ld ail UL 


oo dat ety Kole | yy delie pe hl oe! iu 
Lill, nag at N aes adler alll ane soney plas Jato Lb 

alt} sles’) we as! oes “a » yas ct apn Lie! Ud ees 
Bets saad iy J) ole, Lib aad Dae oy eg le Sa 
J; ss wr* =e.) sal i= ra oil ugh, pe en | 
Spel [f. S4a] oe pe a el etl las Jl be Glo 
cee yee Ria 7 IN yb cd coealee o9 Zl 
N15 ally Shier aly esl des Dad ey ON oe CS 
=.) 5 4 ™ when 23 tll] poedel Hae Pig fh ar 
Ghel, atid Byes te pbliay ob UN neal ‘setae 
Chien) Mest Be de ot US ett, Chall, dell (ete 
il, daily Chile - aa A egptall p= bil es I wt Le 
SIS seat Sl ake bt is Le pals wus Ble. ace 
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yoy Le, d iyle | oa 1G SL sly we LL se at 
pat a le ele 3, 4S pe, ad tel ote 
abl Sse Bl Gi aiyl ob ee Jory Ia Ul [ft 948) 
NSU feu, ale ls ay pt say Lee be bp 
Ji abl Le say age pe eal gay dll JM, Slee 
Le recy ot MOIS cpr yl wails be peut Le dee 
L) iSiye diay dee OE d elle Call bE el, 
DN dl, CO te Ty lel ge 
Bp iS) aly eye oe CSE Le Ltt, Cel 
a epi) ape CELE be Sas bets OS lech ll pal 
ek og pt ll me Bally d esl, asbell J) eee 
ty Aces BN pags wel =~ i pel [£950] * a log dubla* 
al il NLS Slee b Dyas. sh Viipsleehitle 

8 opal ent Rey cen AT 59S boentiad ity 2] aS oy 
Jj Le wil HSs > de® J all soe 2 JE at tt spl 
eon \ ht Sly IAG Lace ay pe ey 
Faerm Gy Culs Gee d win las, Gone cash! tll 
Leto pe nee Ge Bl ee J) ee lola jb Ht, 
peel pg! Gad oy Sl Edy oI Ue I ey ee 
well ne kt be Gy Vtg Uy ery ot ure wal iL 
JS bb 4 [f.958] cory cat ill dads | be cety ed pel MM 
WBN Naa ok Lay able 4) Spall 1s dls be, 8 
tj celle cee tt eel ol wiles le ele 


! Colloquial for 43,|. See Spiro, p. 214. 


a 
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# ‘ 
are dahon Vee Me Le 7, was, al Lo tles i> —*# ——v 
a i 


Js - a tt ee wou! BE: — hl . 225 5 ew ol 


~ wl, las a ed) ew th vad LS ur? 3 gh poe whl a> a 


= =o het tell be Ji ae. 1 ictentSgg mel aus! eri 


rs el 


| ; i | t+ Ss : " 
iy Ad pen Li! sles bs alt dana) a3) a —_— fee SL! ani) 


) does a! or lye pale ees 
p Jail) | [f 960] all ee 


Lol ow Ly > Hee hood of 





ah po ham Ar St Nh cdo ll hah all al 
cept) gull pe deel, Ul, sos i ie wkcel aniihs snack, 
2 el gkanm ee ee ee 
die hall betes Je Saal tent we ac Se ‘ans 
\ dart hott} a rae | \eekc al, ax * al a - lean 
ecolele calli (fh. 960] lap ole! l,l oe eer 
EC ae WS GN Gy p= OS ened Geel 

eae] spall a's ciel jel ‘Te —_ i aia ote 
cll ¥, bt del Pu wblg= Se slo Sag ee 


t Doey gives from Bacthor ace a plural af hs , but I cannot 
find a.m anywhere. = 

2 M5. 2! ; 

? Colloquinl, ‘some, a few,” see Spiro, under aS : 


* MS. W355 . 
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we i) et veil dees Se eet ee dol, Le Ie 
sia 8 ew JC Yas} Lop psill XS ope o> 
ee, (alot ob Sle! oS) UI, Lean) Cae Lele We 
ce le le ole Wy de elo Js 
Ley Ms, ga at ape dy dl cg las eel 

ple ;, ay YI jal yO ure woth th dey 2 yd oe 
ESN, tla; hus tl, jadl Lote [fF 970] areal! oles 


ran LG dcless Lhd p> |; As lp fu ~ an COUT Ce 
Bye 5 cee) ad) lan Le cle, Lapptas Fagery lol, 
Sapo a ne ES je be |. fl bts i Si, alll dona! 
re ke wl ancl Did! Lop Ue) >) SS 


all| he wa — — \:J = ow Le fuss we unl aia ~~? 
Bley ely d pis, vel Sel cclyee bee gpl te 
guy Vay Gopal) line! Wyspery laud! Bagh Gans jie 
=| fame F = ee lI} [f.o7b] \,2 2 and ape 2 aol, 

| jx J35,iis= ae ae 2 Np! a ap! — B adyeld Wed! Lal 
ail epatl a - TS els Low Lal Fo4> ert mi Sle laut wt Bly 
s pas bes dulal . 2 sedis ul < ——— wy \ py 5 Lal 
la et =) tes L ae te L — yLical b iG 
katy oS S coyall asl ed) pelea!) deg a! Mas! wes 
ope ) Stoel least) 3 cogil Sigh antl, Ea, — 


| So in MB., ef. dn | on p. 366, n. 1. 


+ ol 
mi 


_" 
= 


\ 


a af | ge toe | wih 3b, 


ALI HABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES sh 


eS pe ls ee Ne RT 98] 
1 bmp gals! —_ ihmen lo i foiled ee ee a Je oar’ 2 33) 


A | Ge Sr La ct DM Us | te 2s Ais lee yl 


we liel) glee woe ide! al\ dbgdhs asl! wee i watt ls 


eg saree all, ve <a g ea GR get ms St Ut, 
aE yap ly ob A ee aN Ls i) asst E58) le Jb 
Sud) poy ose ot ly ee, De ky pete ley LC 
me pat gt ran st! _ ahaa! 7 ae = el fe oes; aliond 
vf Volts diets ~_ Fag gle Let uns; vithe! tl ope 
do Ned het Len el pel te cttey athe ay She TE 988] 
aol 2 he pr ls! irda) 3 iSleg seul 
en A a Lal slits 
Nenad dient? Dindw diel, City 1 dake ele dine Mle 
we, hate > Load ane GEE) \, dave Lidal | ssa, dy due) lamest! 
— a ng es int! hit othe vee! ness od igi Site : hecren| | 
cus Ase 3 ote yes ikl — hogs af. ‘5, 
Myatt Lay ment lens [£998] dazed Ley Cwkll Lolo, ball 


F vt , 
¥9 )\}3 ES met ee rere] F Fa ool el clay 5a! ee ul J) 


os ai 
4 ee Ae LL i j 
anlis tt cw = ate shes! a agent is) 


meal Uw] Sen wl ‘i hora So: bliss 5 built, 


i MS. ss tamed ly _ of which I can make nothing. 


2 MS, Ar: 


a16 ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 
a 


Hale, Khai, 3a! cot LE NS UD areal as ule lay 
ow an shoal! Sieg ely st de okie GLa, 
way eye oye WS OS et) eels I 5g 
are alia Ny ital I, Ges] GaN aes ey Lady, 
Sete ye I st JCS 3th sd, Che ty [e998] 
a $i Soe dy Harter Jae, Lach ,! bs st, 
wel dy Sy Ce ld dl ct ep yee ly ee, 
" wade Vy le Y, WY, Lites Cole ty ley Vel bYy ales 
Jy O12 Jy li 3 —_ Ye sel iS Sine 4 geht, Jy! J, ole 
pate, Sed, Noy? SIyhe eledy wet dy ot cl ty =< 
oS pled, lll 3 os 4p Nae Jy gp els dy Gold, 
deleey ASL gt pe cleoly nae Io) o> lidll, on 
7 eee | zl aul haat lays jlo LS S a5 hye 
ees cymes Led tole dees allel Lbs well fe 10007 
pty shat S pouty KIS lly slink IS en wall 
Shasely Gil neat 28, lel, dll Cay ole Meals gilt 
wap ele iach pad) det hdlILs Gulitl, Wty ncllf 
Bee JS seme NN a thly wet NN ghetto anata! its, 
a a tell lS st kee i il hie? é dy as 
aL oon Byte sto Fayes tll Gel LN Dace 





oes dst oystled] Ahad Re) 
om rf. ee peel. Jlase¥l, ail, JUS, ntl, Nactl, 


IMS. 94), of which I ean make nothing, I conjecture with 
ditidence. 
PMS. hoy Gols. 


ipa 
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es bot jl dims fe Lg! ely allel! —~ a5 ae Sa ii 


le, ! Sate a Me 5 a 


Z ra il ‘ama Sats — 


wht = ey | ae Lpa—e! wad by pet a. int 


Wid dos, Lalo, ue Sia oe fle bles, cule J —_— le 
ray bless taal Peay oa | bl, Laci 525 & \=*\, Kt ell | 
citi, Motes ue +s ge a Lapel —- ball, al! 


es 
cs oes! See as batten io eer lel el heal hal Us 


eee ee <3 data Nel ceaa:\y *a,lie ha 


td LP sd Cts Bape! LS ine |. wise, id shi 
dig 3) ees te Bsiy 03) doy NE) Cy ey 
hele alae Ln tty Leet ney nn! debs Uns’ ae bey! 
SE SS saslay Ly arab bss gy patel at 
dll ity tall pe Lalitha araly crypall cgi ell Laks 
capi be Dla, SILLS oe ay creedyhell Batlle eer ley 

SS coadee oe sete lentil] ouedl pling heel Guu Lal 


ee ap S, Me 


3," eee Haktas a on aah las Leal pe me 
[deal pe] | pecs pty le lal shi, 


' So in MS. for ol all, : 
* Sq in MS. for o5) 
Soin MS. for +, lsc. 


oms. Lut. 


\» 
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I. 

Lvey ie yp pil, =, oI pool ot 
fot eedy el pl Ge weal ctee| nS Me 
etal |g ae) oe apylnuts imeul\s a NL a US i ats 
tally Gallaly ppslally peed oe sh UB ty cakolte 
eo tal ale Le atl ally pentelly ete oe 
ial eae wcngetidl ae Aces. Silat ioe re 
Lael os Ke” i! a bate) 7 
ty;Lisl ol) ed al Jee Lil 53, a5, [f. 1026] 
ge dole he lad Noe op wl adhe ae vl was 
a 


aa ur 
mci do wits “s Lali. Le she ra Af Jel 5 ple oo os = 
V ylacy Lal, dy! eget aa; dhisl o> Ley disace Lap Port ud a 
pier S Ciad abe ge joa lege del Ylang ane Lele 
sal WAL Huh ocd anet au! ood Ae Ub de ot oll 


as lill sau! La jald see vn Ee eee etl om gt les) sy 


—— 8 Ca Lois el \uee® diteat | wits Se yet 


3 [£1028] tle WA) age il Ge ij all dee dbs 
ta) gly ee Le ely ol HE OS Ct al 
Uy de cipal) be aay cin ce 4 loo we Sj Sols 
lel les > lab dee A Jl adap Yl pollens dor) dae |e 
tld ayy reer ase Uusltl g ve fh jhe Aka, 8 
day opal, Gaal, inact, dd) a gary deloat 3 Sle, 
dally Lala, gdh & pms ale \els!! a gies desde Lie 
wall agl pales esl ually cesbetheall 8 ans pet Ty ool eu 


! 85 in MS. for gtle3). 


, * 


a 


— 


ALL BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES * o19 
Friedl lS ope ee A li dN Cisll, da 
Lol (#1080) dilistt, jal ne he Legh! MW Le Sac, 
jam as) Sue 5b}, Ot pa SS cane esl is ify ee =: bo A oe Le! dha? 
uo or uit el olell ¢! tony dlall dat Ha er 
aa li I 1, joo, tots pl ‘ er fad gate By ins chanel | a 
pr kal i, a4! ot SY ee Gp Le Y fot dy oY 
et aS AT ls) =P Rael, oll ope gil Las yt al 
sd ots wa ri p. Pe AA tote a bee aa} Ses ——e «s els cle ae 
ele ely ays! a) alas WeGLS: dy dhery du cell ae 
teas ¥ ee ar , are Lali eves [f. 1036 | as ik sta 
eS J alo dole alt Sr = Las, sy pg! = us 
Laks haba! teat ie lial (sal, Coley Lie de Waite 
Bast st, aot] oll gel aS, lll | ns ixae| ay us 
dyna!) S yp)! aod) lee les Ebel Ne Le Le 
My SUL de ges Let ot lt ed lees Nj 
- Lt lela! SY hash at. gt Aa —— Lael) hie 
BLS UA eo ey SNS pe petal) od Lhe Nie 
ail A em shy (tj bey tele Wiley anes ade 
fy el (f. 1040] Khe: el, rel oo uty esol ae C 
fle Oho x5) ei lela!l $ lore pd lbs te = he 


P) lad dee? a! ‘ite dl , al, als} | al aig 


| al SI EO Oe en ek VES ace yl ey iat 


! Soin MS. for Qwicsl . 
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x Be L> 3 mee 5 — a wt ee eee a nee 


‘el pla ear teat y do oe ee ale at) le? 


as nt Al) age) 4 JL, ei 05 Gy ju 
oi hall Gta, Gell Lbs bol Che, let a 
Larslly G28 ore wyahag be dying dole ply bh teas 
5%, aed ai) ake vie woe ud gst rf. 1044) 


st OF ae 


Bhs Aiden? heats i all oe sth, x | on il Meal dl 
5 DAY Seat pay Labels Slaps aed 9G same mail Ld 
wt kod “$33 neo lS) de ak dete ol ere || 
kes poe od At ne ort Bt pe all alas!) wee 

ool) eS ae ge oe Lei! sesh el ely 20 
Vet Rh LAS alll ciget po ge ds en 34 ae, 
shy eel [f. 1050) set WG St Os eee fil 
es pt be, ASN dary, aoe daylll lee Be Laie 
ees tl et Rosa Nee ee CS ed icles! 
oye 2ul5 ool ction’, *Leilld Sayers lel Shel 3 abd 
wld, oo geste’ dad NMG) ty Ss ESS yak ee 
ene Bah eee Se Lewd neh to 


peat Jail! ely 10 ar ata diaatetl, 


1 To be read, I suppose, Aiai>. * MS. leila. 


J 
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habs ayes dias wee Wh eS hats oll) ea = ee pen Ss Es 
clialls alsa! yas ate lant | ,xo5' Led apie [f. 1086 | 


ae! ja pe \ = 
Leite) | \ 


et ao ere ty LT Mary cael Ulf 
Hse) die JS . ree Fats ea Se OS 
so dhe pics| — Lelig Sool! Legebc ide Tal ul gets a2 6 
chad eS Gill! Poe ype Els Ee ot ie Lak Ladle 
Doty lee mele Ute J) dle sia de as lenend mle 
dace y, Shy doa) SOR ¢ aes wil ihe dle» Le} al 


jy Nglstt w act | Susually asia, rar 





= 


df + aw lk, 5, 5 Ls ined Lal are Sus pees , 


othe clue 
Lspach pt HF lye alah iSe* [f.1060] Lisd thy 
Deer ape Ade Ups ly gall) ie Mt Leal, tes Lebo, pole 
ts ley * eens? eglf blag aot ne og ak er} P 

halts | s Sf aN es LG GLE, el, tal das pe 
eo ksll bal (ao? yi is all) aie Lely dele CL) OF al, 
doled) bal yet, pe SF ote dk Cet Jab ery Fe kel 
banal Sl Ey tel aos gl Sha, pis om Lb de ist, a 
S25) pits WS gd clad Le aes he wip cial beste, 

a [f. 1068] i, poms eb ats Liye Waid & colul| yas 
ne jit Gh pha La nad el vie ula Jl 
tg AF or pat opt lee ee te 


2 So in MS. for Lasts; colloquial jaAlain or fallin rememan, 
HAS. 1910. pad 
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ee pe peel Cote ody eee!) She Ws bed Nhe ee 
me PS Lead See, Lawke E51 5 lems la= ol eel y BiG 
dirt tle Yy ood ly pnt MG yd Lely LoS > Will aj 
oped etd = dant, dae Fs at Sees wu le ht 
Vyaal) fest che spell ee Sol Lee cake Vinadt  U encnl 
Leet Lai, =, js wl - Bla, poe! wr 2 | Las 
be io al tind Ltnkis » » doling! ag >, LE ot nae 
FE... Wises Stance See < 
J ldl ae de ues 3G. Ao inet) yes a A HU, Wh 
mt yal Lb .. Ak 3s ad} hn oh! a cent] 35st | al 
dy) sae) ail cali ~ Vylasa Ws ew yld Lee Lge yl date 
ope ty aul) ae io ot lo Lg) cod ne 
foco Bb shy pty CSI, (ES Mb GI LU 9 are Selly ts 
JN mal yall ye pend be hl gehe Gilet sip be poe bon 

- : - : = ; 
cxaley [£1075] dadae Cg Ss 5ehd ayde S wie] oj 5 
dorky le gle Naat Lala Lat Gates LN ot deg alll Ue, 
Naa ee oll EL Ly Sale Ly Sag og Ly Blt 
Risy ais: pe rire diaale rtgat ee 


' So in MB. for ¢s$sle; colloquial; see Willmore, § 116, p. 100. 


ai 


- 
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Lay Ly La Ly Jory a ae Lad Ctl Lal 
a poe tot a Lad Lg La ne ie Ne UIE LI 
Je fh 108] elo) Sale I a 5 dee LG alt 
pg ed Ue Nae lest Ww e oe Ll 2 aude lee! 
ONG) ot cil dial ere Shao ce! tele Lis, wey es 
ie) ie Sekt ob 5st Jil Ceol, oe | ge 
Hah hy Oe he sl GU Sly On Le! 
Shai) ee a NI, O8be mel Led all My 1 al aj) daly 
tex" Je Wi Legal iad de tcy Sey Sle lie, Lee 
pill ciety etl souk Ryn 2h ale stl, Lan 
Rais Sostly Seksll SLC I anil od Catal! 5s Wl 
day Dae ster de Jke| seis i CN poloall, 
Hy Jl Ley DLL Sryell, SLO Cee je ELL [F. 1088] 
cae aS Cuoghell, Lad Orie cS lgseall aC tee izvlerly 
leSlek) ght aed hep! jlei| Vlas OS Ate, Fool, Fal, 
Spty Kad Fae Je O83 S Nae LS) ety ds 
sill al onal, tal dal Wl N54, Jyod, rosley sce 
dad Lath dey Ml Nuit Gay de jbeall, Ltd ade Ja 


FRE begiyly Raley ype Cit oF Sle pte LS Wha 


ple dled gst Leslger Lens Lal asl donc cist 

dso ales [f. 1098] load) ay SS tell dey bel eed Hey 

ol eas Lake sie) hegsy dopey eee J gly ail lite iia “sx! 
' So in MS. for Loa). 


* Ms. |y;I. 
7 Soin MS. for Lagi yly ef. n. lon p. S70. 
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Layer egy est Coles rey alte Spe alll Lanta 
Sead Iglu Nel5 Ha Lapel etic, Yflie 50 liad, lee 
oF de dal Le gl, ope Le day dene! Lledo ai esis 
ome ASN be ES! LEC Stott bb de WY J ot 
cle csdtg jects Usage Sy! ol doll she $ amis ccs 
peel pe bene cme Lee Malin 3 dl eet Ld ol 
Led dam |. tly Ssaeay gl pty Chad mm ge rl 
ee! fs Lut loss] oeet wl Oe $ WJ, 
ety Coe) Leet CRE Ye ee od bed doll, 






ole GE nt Ble ely Gl ee oa cot wld gy 
heey lead whey whey une Lhe LI a! “Mbps yererer 
slell, Shast. opel emt beet WLS bel Shell Chats ala dl 
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,'5 CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH-WEST 
AND HIS WORK AT NINEVEH 


Br T. G. PINCHES, M.F.A.5. 


J Nel British Museum having been fortunate enough to 

acquire a new historical document from Assyria of 
considerable importance, it has been thought that (not- 
withstanding that an excellent translation and commentary 
upon it, from the pen of the copyist of the text, Mr. L. W. 
King, of the British Museum, has been published) a few 
notes concerning it would not be without interest to the 
readers of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
more particularly those whose studies deal with the pre- 
Christian Semitic East, especially the tract lying north- 
west of the Persian Gulf. 

The inseription referred to is one of the large cylinders, 
or rather prisms, which the Assyrian kings were accus- 
tomed to use for the recording of the events of their 
reigns; and, incidentally, their own military glories, and 
their architectural works. The oceasion of their com- 
position was generally the last-named, and the king made 
use of the opportunity thus offered to give an account of 
his achievements on the field of battle. Warlike by 
nature, the Assyrians regarded military prowess as being 
of the greatest importance. After that came the building 
or rebuilding of the temples of their gods, who gave them 
the victories of which they boasted; and hardly second to 
this was the building of palaces, the outward and visible 
sion of their own power. 

This newly-acquired prism-cylinder, which closely re- 
sembles many others from the same country, is of baked 
clay, and has, upon its eight faces, an inseription of 
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740 lines devoted to the campaigns and the architectural 
work of Sennacherib, king of Assyria from TO4 to 
681 Bc. Though all the campaigns recorded here are 
given by other texts, and are therefore well known, the 
inscription upon this cylinder is a document of the first 
importance, in that it not only treats of two campaigns in 
which he did not personally take part, but it throws fresh 
light on the personality of that remarkable and somewhat 
ruthless king, who, whatever he may have been to thoge 
who saw in him oo merciless enemy, was for his own 
countrymen a wise and beneticent ruler, advancing the 
welfare of his subjects by every means in his power. 

There is no need to go through the history of the reign 
of Sennacherib further than to say that the present text 
pives, in the selfsame words as the other inseriptions of his 
reign,’ the usual honorific introduction ; his first campaign, 
which was against Merodach-baladan ; his second, which 
was directed against the Kassites and the YaSubi-galleans ; 
his third, which was against Hatti, the object being to 
chastise Hezekiah and set things right, in accordance with 
his own views, at Ekron ; his fourth, which was against 
the Chaldean state of Bit-Yakin:; and his fifth, under- 
taken to subjugate certain cities occupying the mountain 
fastnesses of Mesopotamia. It is after these narratives that 
the sections containing the account of certain important 
campaigns not conducted by himself, but by his generals, 
begin. The following is the text of these in transeription, 
with translation appended (Col. TV, Il. 61 f):— 


G1. Ina limw Sul-mi-béli Sa-kin: dl Ri-mu-si 

G2. 9. Ai-pu-a tim belay fo dtl lteter 

65. @drdu dail pa-ni-ia Se tc-ri-bu-su ania 
64. ba-hu-la-te dl Hi-lak-ki 

65. wé-hal-kit-met ik-su-re fit—het-zu 

66, nist a-ti-bee-ut dl In-gi-ra-a wu dl Tori 


' The Bellino-cylinder, Taylor-cylinder, and other texts. 
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. 67. i-de-c-Se ieehweru-ma— gir-ri mdf Qu-e 
\ G8. te—ler-fe Up-1tt-et a-laktu 
69, dm. Sihe augditi na- tuk ai as-mer-ri-e 
70. rtnarkahati sisé ki-sir Serrii-ti-ia 
71. u-net-"-ir e1-Pi-Ws-su-wnh 
72. 4 ba-hu-lu-te al Ely-lak-ley 
| Ta. a i-da-a-A is-/i-rit 
, 74. t-ne bi-rib fod-i mor-si 1ehu-new tah-te-su-wn 
75. al In-pi-ra-a dlu To-or-su wb-Fu-du-mea 
7G, ¢$-lu-le Sol la-gi-wn , 
TT. fa-c-$6 di-rib dl Tl-fu-ul-ri al dan-nu-ti-tu 
78. ni-tum i-mu-su-me vs-bo-fi mites 
79. tne qaavrud su-pi-e num-gel-le ditry 
80. @ lab-ban-na-te mit-Au-gu cu-uk pé 
81. fap-da-a-du t-hu-u-mea te-hot-te dle 
S20. Nip Gmélofal ily adi Sol-fat alan. 
Sa. a nis dl Hi-lak-ki sa t-tla-a-su 
84. is-le-rw a-di émere alps w ge-e-na 
85. a-na dl Ni-na-o a-di mah-ri-v tib-lu-ne 
Bo. So mA anei-tak-fe -f-ws 
ST. w-tiz-ma dl Ji-lu-wh-ri a-na ed-tu-te aa-lret 
88. nide mitati ki-sit-ti qdaté-ia i-ne libtn w-se-sib 
89, teubakki Ue Asar béli-is bi-rib-te uw-dor-me 
90, @eenari-a de @eepariti w-se-pis-ma 
D1. mt-fnr-see wui-t1-12. 


G1. In the eponymy of Salmu-béli, governor of the city of 
Kimusu, 

62. Kirua, prefect of the city of [lubru, 

63. an official dependent upon me, whose gods forsake him, 

G4. caused the people of the city Hilakku 

65. to revolt, and gathered an army. 

66. The people inhabiting the cities of Ingira and Tarsus 

67. rallied around him, and the road of the land of Que 

W 68, they oceupied—they stopped the way. 
69. The bowmen, shield (7)- and spearmen, j 

be: Ds, 2 


“- 
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70. chariots, (and) horses of the army of my kingdom, 

Tl. I sent against them. 

72. As for the people of the city of Hilakku 

73. who had rallied to his side, 

T4. they accomplished their defeat among the difficult 
mountains, 

75. They captured the cities Ingiré (and) Tarsus, and 

7é. carried off their spoil. 

77. Him within the city of Tlubru, his fortified city, 

78. they surrounded with a barrier, and took his exits. 

79. With advance of engines, catapults, fortitications,' 

80. and earthworks, attack of foot-soldiers, 

81. they accomplished his overthrow, and took the eity. 

82. Kirua, the governor, with the spoil of his cities, 

88. and the people of the city Hilakku who had 

84. rallied to him, with asses, oxen, and sheep, 

85. they brought to Nineveh to my presence. 

86. I flayed off the skin of Kirua. 

87. I returned and took the city of Ilubru anew. 

88. I settled therein the people of the countries, the con- 
quests of my hands. 

89, The emblem of Assur my lord I set wp within it— 

90. I cansed my memorial-slab of alabaster to be made, and 

91. set it up before it. 


1 ‘The characters which I have translated ‘* catapults, fortifications "— 


4 provisional rendering—are (7) EY- -EEE!] EET], numgalli ditri, 
translated by King “ ‘great flies’ of the wall”, though he further 
suggests that they were siege-engines, *° probably with an armoured 
roof expanding rearward like a fly's wings.” As all Assyriologists 
know, the character nwn (“fly”) is used, in the Flood-legend, to 
indicate something corresponding with the minbow in the Biblical 
account, and a great cross-bow or ballista may have sugested, to the 
imagination of the Assyrians, a giant fly with outapread wings. It is 
also noteworthy that the word for “lightning” in Sumero-Akknclian ts 
CT EN]. winm-gir, * fly-sword.” Cf also Cot Sah} = tebe, 
“the fly of stone,” perhaps a catapult or ballista for throwing great 
pebbles. In Boissier’s Divination, p. 6, this group should be followed by 
ZA-GIN, Semitic cama dine whol, ** lapis-fly,” a name probably due to 
ite eolonr. 


, 
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From this campaign we learn that “the city of Hilakku” 
(from which the name of Cilicia apparently comes) was 
the eapital of the district known as Que, a tract often 
invaded by the Assyrian kings; and it is therefore prob- 
able that Que was the Assyrian designation of the district 
known classically as Cilicia, though there is naturally 
doubt whether the boundaries coincided, even approxi- 
matively, The residence of the governor was called Dlubru. 
The name of the governor, Kirua, suggests that he was 
not an Assyrian, which would explain how it was that he 
desired to throw off the Assyrian yoke. To accomplish 
this, he persuaded the people of.the erty of Hilakku to 
revolt. Having been joined by the people of Ingira and 
Tarzu (Tarsus), Kirua seems to have felt himself strong 
enough to resist the forces which, as he expected, Sen- 
nacherib would send against him. Being a mountamous 
region, they thought they could hold the Cilician way 
(qgirri mdt Que), and thus stem the tide of invasion. In 
this they were disappointed, however, for after defeating 
the united forces, in the ditheult mountainous country 
(where the Cilicians naturally expected to be successful), 
the Assyrians captured Ingiri and Tarsus. Kirua was 
then besieged within his capital Ulubru by the Assyrians, 
with all their warlike devices (for at this time they 
apparently aimed at efficiency, and evidently with much 
success). The end was what a governor who had turned 
traitor might expect, for he was brought to Nimeveh on 
the capture of his city and flayed, in all probability alive. 
The wording of the record leads one to think that the 
Assyrians had to abandon the city, probably for fear of 
being cut off from their base. A second expedition was 
therefore sent to retake it, and to settle therein captives 
from other lands which the Assyrian arms had conquered. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor, it was in consequence 
of having received a report that the Greeks had made 
a descent upon Cilicia that Sennacherib marched against 
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them. He fought with them a pitched battle, in which, 
though he suffered great loss, he nevertheless overthrew 
them, and erected upon the spot a statue of himself as 
a monument of his victory, ordering his prowess to be 
inseribed thereon “in Chaldean characters”, in order to 
hand down the reeord to posterity, Sennacherib does 
not claim to have set up an image of himself, but only 
a symbol of his god Assur. He placed there, however, 
a memorial-slab giving an account of the conquest, and 
though it is not mentioned, there may well have been 
a bas-relief, representing the king, above the inseription. 
Polyhistor states that Sennachertb marched to the conquest 
of Cilicia in person, but the cylinder indicates that this 
was not the case, so that he did not in reality know what 
his generals there had done in the matter of memorials of 
the exploit. 

Polyhistor also states that Sennacherib built (hetter 
rebuilt) the city of Tarsus, after the likeness of Babylon, 
and called it Tharsis! Jf this were really the case, 
excavations on the site might result in the diseovery of 
a record of the fact that the Assyrian king had become 
a creator rather than a destroyer, for Babylon itself 
suffered greatly ot his hands in consequence of his 
resentment at the opposition to his rule which it had 
offered, and which his son Esarhaddon’s mildness and 
favours towards the city were powerless to remove, 
Perhaps, however, it was rather to make a rival than 
a counterpart of Babylon that Sennacherib desired. With 
regard to the change of name, that the new inseription 
does not throw much light upon—perhaps it was at a 
later date that the change took place. The spelling on 
the cylinder is -t]] “= ~=]], Tar-2u, and =r} = }fY <}-Hhe 


21), Ti-ar-su, both of whieh were read in the same way, 


‘) So aecording to the Armenian text—of. Schoene’s Eusebius, col. 27, 


and Kusii Pamphiti Chronicon Bipartition, by FP. Jo. Baptist Aucher, 
Venice, ISLS, ps. 21. 
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nimely, Tarsu, or, possibly, Tharsu. The presence of 
= for Armenian 4 is in accordance with the spelling which 
was common among the Semites, the Phoenician form of 
the name being TM- 

The name of the city is found as early as the time of 
Shalmaneser IT, who, in his Black-Obelisk Inscription, 
states that, in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, having 
erossed Mount Amanus for the seventh time, he went for 
the fourth time against the cities of Kati, ruler of the 
Qauians (people of Que or Cilicia). After subjugating 
Tanakun, a fortified city belonging to a chieftam named 
Tulka, and ravaging the land of Lamena, Shalmaneser 
marched against Tarzu (Tarsus), which submitted, and 
pid tribute in silver and gold. Kati, the ruler of the 
city, was deposed, and his brother Kirri raised to the 
sovereignty over the people in his stead. 

Though this is the only previous mention of Tarsus, it is 
not the only mention of Que or Qau, as Cilicia was called, 
in the Assyrian inscriptions; and there is no knowing at 
present how far back their connexions with, and con- 
sequently their incursions into, that district go, for the 
Cappadocian inseriptions, which are essentially Assyman, 
show that Assyrian influence had reached that point, and 
probably gone even farther west, about 2000 years B.C. or 
earlier, Tukulti-Ninip (Tukulti-En-usati), about 1275 B.C., 
warred in the same direction, but it is doubtful whether he 
went so far as Cilicia, Among the predecessors of Senna- 
cherib who warred in that part of Asia Minor, however, 
may be mentioned Tiglath-pileser III, who received tribute 
from Urikku or Uriaiku of Que, and Sennacherib’s father 
Sargon, who seems to have taken a city in that province 
whose name begins with Ab- . . ., which had been already 
captured by Mita, king of Muski or Mesech. Other cities 
of Que, which Sargon afterwards refers to as having 
been annexed by Mita, are Harrun and Usnanis, which 
had been in his possession some time, These were 


en 


ee - 
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restored to their original province, probably under an 


Assyrian governor—to whom, indeed, Sargon refers; and 
it is to his efforts that the success of the Assyrian arms 
seems to have been due. 

The second additional campaign contained in the new 
text took place apparently during the following year, and 
follows immediately upon that translated and discussed 
above. It refers to operations in Tubal, but ts un- 
fortunately not so well preserved, though several of the 
lines can be restored from duplicate texts :—? 

L. J-na Li-mu ASur-bél-deur @retngo-lin . .. 
. ane di Til-ga-ri-[vm-mee] 
alum aa po-a-fi mit Ta-[ba-f] 
St m Hi-di-‘ Serric-te-[as-sit | 

iy-deu—sit twit hoor dhe] E140 ] 
, as-au-uk-ma Ovtlugahe v4 qiista nad [tak-s] 
ii as-ma-ri-e hyenarkabute si[ sé | 
_ki-sir serru-ti-ia u-ma--ir si-ru-ws-sue 

9, du fu-c-fum mi-i-tum ef-ai-me 
10, i-na mad-pak e-pi-ri th kur-ru-u[h su-pi-i] 
11. mit-hu-gu su-[whk dfpé a]g-ba-[tu ala] 
12. wis a-di tlini [a-sib lib-bi-ew am-nw sal-la-ti-is] 
15. Alu su-ca-tum [ igypit-r | 
14, a-ne bili [tt korsme w-tir-ru] 
15, i-nea Sel-lat yitef[e(pl.) 4 afluta) 
16, &lad lim —s [eqilti . . . a] -ri-t[e] 
17. i-net [lib-bre-su-n at cst Trt 
18, {li ki-vir ferru-ti-ia] w-rad-di 
19. [ei-it-ti Sot na-ki-ri] ka-lit-tu 
20. [a-na gi-mir kardsi-ia] bél-pihati (pl.) a 
21. [uw nid ma-ha-za-ni-ia] rabiti 

22. [kima si-e-ni [u-]u-ca-'-is 
1, In the eponymy of Assur-bél-usur, prefect of . . . 
2. to the city Til-garimmu, 

! I have adopted the restorations given by Mr. King in the British 
Museum publication referred ta, 
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. a city of the borders of the land of Tubal, 

. whose kingdom Hidi 

had consolidated, my weapons 

T sent down, and bowmen, bearers of shields 

. and lances, chariots, horses, 

. my royal force, I sent against him. 

. T surrounded that city (with) « wall, and 

. with heaping-up of embankments, and advance of 


—-~OPsiaw + = 


al 


sieve-engines, 

. attack of infantry, they took the city. 

. The people with the gods dwelling within it I counted 
as spoil. 

13. That city they destroyed ; 

14. to a mound and heaps they reduced (it). 

15. Among the spoil of the lands, which I carried off 

16. 30,000 [bows and . . .] shields 

17. I collected among them, and 

LS. added to the (military) store of my kingdom. 

19. [The rest of the] heavy [spoil of the enemy | 

20, [to the whole of my camp], my provincial governors, 

21. fand the people of my] great [cities] 

22. like sheep I distributed. 


= 
=, 


Til-yvarimmu has been identified with the biblical 
Togarmah, but it cannot be said that the two forms afford 
satisfactory material for a philological comparison, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge. Sennacherib had 
already made an expedition into the neighbourhood af 
Tubal, when he went against Tumurru, Sarum or Sarma 
(rt WS ENT, -ET W <I-HL EY), Eeama, Kipsu, 
Halbuda, Qia, and Qana, “ whose situations are placed, 
like the nest of an eagle, the prince of birds, upon the 
height of the land Nipur, a difficult mountain.” The 
king complains of the ditliculties and fatigues of the 


/ snapch and of having to rest sitting upon a stone, and 


drink cold water from a bottle of skin. On this occasion 
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he attacked also the cities of Maniac of the city of Ukku, 
which he captured, carrying off their spoil, together with 
the plunder of thirty-three cities of the neighbouring 
district. Sennacherib’s bull-inseriptions, Nos. 2 and 34, 
speak also of a march to Hilakku (Cilicia), whose people 
dwelt in lofty wooded heights; but he slaughtered them 
“like lambs”, To this he adds (as also in the text of his 
memorial-slab) that he captured and reduced to ruins the 
city Til-garimmu, on the borders of the land of Tubal. 
It seems not improbable that this latter reference, which 
is tacked on to the end of the account of the expedition 
to the mountain-cities, is the same os that of which 
a longer account is given in the new eylinder-inseription. 

But the longest section of the text on this new and 
exceedingly interesting cylinder is that recording Senna- 
cherib’s work at Nineveh, in the walls of which the 
monument in question is supposed to have been found. 
This portion of the text, which occupies no less than 
three-quarters of column v, and the whole of columns v4, 
vii, and viii (345 lines), gives an idea of the importance 
which Sennacherib attached to the work, Whether the 
length of this part shows he had recognized that he would 
be remembered as a builder rather than as o conqueror, 
or that he desired to be so remembered, is doubtful, but 
fate had ordained that he should go down to posterity 
as the ruthless and rapacious ravager, who more than 
once felt the heavy hand of the vengeful and jealous 
God of the Hebrews. 

The introduction to the account of the work done at 
Nineveh, which occupies twenty-nine lines, gives a general 
deseription of the Assyrian capital as the city beloved of 
the goddess Istar, wherein exist all the shrines of the 
gods and goddesses. It is described as the eternal ground- 
work, the everlasting foundation, whose design had been 
fashioned and whose structure shone forth from of old 
with the writing of the (starry) heavens. It was o place 
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erattily wrought, wherein was the seat of the oracle, and 
all kinds of art-works, every kind of shrine, treasure, 
thing of delight (?). It was there that all the kings his 
fathers had ruled the land of Assyria before him, and 
had directed the followers of the god Enlil! None of the 
kings, however, had turned his mind, as Sennacherib had 
done, to the widening of the city's area, to building the 
city wall, to straightening the streets, and none of them 
had had his attention directed to digging a canal, nor 
planting a plantation. Nor had he set his mind upon the 
palace therein, the lordly habitation, whose site had become 
too small, and whose construction was not artistic. Tt was 
to all these things that Sennacherib, the king of the world, 
the king of Assyria, turned his mind and his attention, 
according to the will of the gods. 

For this purpose he set the people of Chaldea, the 
Arameans, the Mannites or Armenians, Que and Hilakku 
(both mentioned as countries, though tm the historical 
part the latter appears as a city), the Iand of Pilisti 
(Philistia), and the land of Tyre. All these nationalities, 
who had not submitted to his yoke, he carried away, and 
placed them in servitude, and they made the bricks for 
the extension and beautifying of the city. The former 
palace, which extended to 360 cubits in length and 95 in 
breadth, he found too small for his needs, and also too 
plain in its architecture for his taste, n withstanding 
that they had had alabaster (/) quarried Tn the city of 
Tastiate on the Tigris, and brought down on rafts 
(literally “ ships”) for the winged bulls and lions which 
ornamented the gates of the palace. For these rafts they 
had cut down great trees throughout thei land. It was 
at the time of the spring floods in the month of Iyyar that 
they brought them over with difficulty to the Nineveh 
side of the river. “At the crossing of the quay walls,” 

! Probably the Babylonians in general, in which case * the oldor 
Enlil" may not be intended, but Bel-Meroduch. 


amas. LOL. af 
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Sennacherib says, “the great boats [?ma-gula] sank deep, 
their crews groaned, their bodies were distressed ; with 
hardship and lvbour, toilingly they brought them, and set 
them up in their gates.” 

This palace, however, was doomed to disaster, for the 
River Tebiltu, a violent stream, had since remote days 
songht to reach the palace, and im its flood had caused 
“damage to the foundation, and destroyed the platiorm or 
terrace. ‘This small palace Sennacherib pulled down 
entirely, turned the course of the Tebiltu from the middle 
of the city, and directed its outflow to the district behind. 
With the aid of great blocks of stone, reeds, and other 
material, Sennacherib reclaimed from another river, the 
Khosr, a piece of land 340 enbits im length by 289 in 
width, taking also a portion of ground belonging to the 
city, in accordance with the plan. This was added to 
the extent of the former platform, and its surface was 
raised to a height of 190 ftipki, In order that this sub- 
structure should not be weakened in course of time by 
the violence of the current, the terrace-foundation was 
faced round with great blocks of stone. The palace itself 
was enlarged to a length of 700 great suklum and a width 
of 440, and palaces (that is, separate sections oF divisions 
of the whole structure) were then built, and adorned with 
gold, silver, bronze, santu-stone, fur-mina-landa -stone,! 
white limestone, ivory, wéu-wood, urkarinnu-wood, palm, 
eedar, cypress, rrase, élammakeu, and aindd-woods. He 
then caused a gateway to be made after the likeness of 
that of a Hittite palace. Beams of sweet-smelling cedar 
and cypress, the produce of Amanus, and Sirara of the 
white mountains, were then set up over them, and doors 
of cedar, cypress, burasn, and sindd, covered with a 
plating of copper, were hung in its gateway. Some of 
these details are naturally difficult to understand, because 
there are no remains of the superstructure of the palace ; 


1 King: brecev, 
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but excavations have shown that the Hittite palaces, like 
those of Assyria, were decorated with winged bulls and 
hons, and 1t would seem, therefore, as though the Assyrians 
horrowed the style fromthem, This probalnlity, moreover, 
is all the more worthy of notice, because Assyrian sculpture 
seems to be midway between that of Babylonia and the 
Hittites, the Assyrians having apparently come into 
contact with the nations to the north and west of them 
it an early date (it is known that there was aon Assyrian 
colony at Kaisarich about 2000 years before Christ) 
and absorbed many new ideas upon art and = other 
things, whilst still keeping, however, their own national 
characteristics. 

In the shrines which were within the royal chambers, 
Sennacherib opened mpti birt, regarded as meaning “ light- 
holes”, or windows. This is followed by a deseription of 
certain female winged coloasi of a white stone and ivory, 
which, he says, carried ilwru, possibly columns placed 
upon their backs as an artistic support for the top of the 
shrine or recess, These female colossi are described as 
being mantled in the power of life with strength and 
lustiness, and curving their fingers (or talons), as Meissner 
and King seem rightly to translate. “I set (them) up in 
theirgates (entrances) and caused (them) to pass as a wonder- 
ment,” says the king. If one might make a suggestion 
with regard to these interesting decorative statuettes (for 
such they seem to have been), they were probably the same 
as, or similar to, the beautiful winged lioness found by 
the late George Smith in 1873-4, “A very curious and 
beautiful little specimen [he says], discovered at Konyunjik, 
ig a small model in fine yellow stone of a winged cow 
or bull, with a human head, the neck adorned with 
a necklace, the head surmounted by a cylindrical cap 
adorned with horns and rosette ornaments, and wings over 
the back. On the top of the wings stands the base of 
a column, having the uniform pattern found on Assyrian 
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bases.” He gives the dimensions as being 3 inches long, 
present height (the feet being broken off) 3 inches, 
probable original height #34 inches, height of base of 
column three-quarters of an inch; total breadth 14 inches. 
The object found by George Smith might also be 
regarded as a winged lioness-sphinx as well as a human- 
headed eow, there being no indication of the udder 
whatever. The nearly cylindrical hat is adorned with 
three horns springing from each side (six in all) and 
terminating in front, The rosettes at the top are 
surmounted by a row of feathers, and the feathers of the 
wings extend down as far as the thighs of the fore-legs. 
Architectural details concerning the newly-erected palace 
follow. He speaks of the lighting of the recesses af the 
chambers, which he made “like the day ",and the interiors 
he surrounded with decorative ornaments of silver anid 
copper (ia this the Assyrian for bronze made with an 
alloy of silver 7). They were also decorated with burnt 
brick and valuable stone, one of the kinds mentioned 
being lapis-laguli. Some of the great trees used for the 


decoration and building of his palace, Sennacherib says, 


were planted in secret places among the mountains within 
the land of Sirara, and their position—the place where 
they grew—was revealed to him by his gods Assur and 
létar, lovers of his priesthood. The stone (marble or 
alabaster) used was that regarded in the times of his 
fathers as precious for the decoration of the sheath of 
asword. This was discovered im the land (or mountain ) 
of Ammanana, and the furamina-banda-stone used for 
the great receptacles of the palace, which had never been 
seen before, occurred in the city of Kabri-dargilé, on 
the boundary of Til-barsip (identified with the modern 





Birejik). The white limestone used for the winged bulls 


and lions, and the sculptured images of alabaster, which 
was found in abundance, came from the district of the 
1 Awyrion Discoveries, by George Smith (2od ed., 1875), pp. 440-1. 
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erty of the Balatians near Nineveh. The bulls and lions 
were made in a single block of stone, and it 1s noteworthy 
that the transportation of these, probably for the palace in 
question, is represented more than once on the slabs from 
Sennacherib’s palace, which were discovered by Layard 
and are now in the British Museum. Everyone recognizes 
in them wonderfully instructive illustrations of the way 
in which the great Assyrian palaces were constructed— 
how the mounds were raised by the foreed labour of 
many captives, and how the unfinished colossal bulls 
were dragged up to their places on the platforms. 
The king apeaks of the female colossi as being perfect 
in form, and their bodies as shining like the bright day— 
words doubtless intended to deseribe the brilhant effect 
which they must have had when first set up in all their 
original and pristine newness. The slabs used in the 
construction of the palace were cut off on both sides 
whilst still “in their mountain”, detached, and transported 
to Nineveh. Some of the winged bulls, lions, and female 
eolossi, however, were completed in the district of the 
Balatians, and brought to Nineveh (to all appearance) 
afterwards, 

At this point Sennacherib touches upon another subject, 
namely, the casting of bronze. He says that when in 
earlier days the kings his fathers desired to make an 
image of themselves in bronze to set up within the palaces, 
they caused all the artisans to groan in their reproduction, 
and from want of instruction and comprehension of the 
matter, poured out oil, and sheared sheep in their land 
for the work of their desire. Whether this refers to 
divination by means of oil and the making of offerings, 
King suggests, I am unable to say, but it seems very 
probable, Sennacherib, however, “ the chief of all kings: 
who has knowledge of work of every kind,” through the 


elever understanding which the. (divine) prince Nin-igi- 
azaga (the god Ea) had conferred, by his own research, 


< 
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he took into deep consideration, and by the counsel of his 
understanding and the inquiry of his mind, he constructed 
the bronze-work and produced it artistically. By his 
superior science, therefore, he was able to make great 
columns of bronze, and colossal lions “ open of knee "— 
that is, in all probability, with the legs separated from 
each other, and not joined by the core of metal which the 
kings preceding him had to content themselves with when 
they caused similar work to be executed. Of great beams 
and smaller woodwork he made, therefore, the framework 
for twelve great polished lions, with twelve glorious (bull 
and lion) colosst, which were perfect in form; and twenty- 
two female colossi mantled with glorious strength and 
benevolence, and abounding in exuberant force. 

According to the command of the god, then, Sennacherib 
made moulds of clay, and poured the bronze within them ; 
and as in the casting of half-shekel pieces, he made their 
form perfect. Two of these brazen colossi were overlaid 
with what is suggested to have been gilding, and were 
placed, with others of limestone and male and female 
colossi of alabaster, in the gates of his palaces. The king 
then speaks of the “sublime columns of copper ”, with the 
great columns of cedar, the produce of Mount Amanus, 
whieh he covered with copper and lead (probably an alloy 
formed with these two metals), and erected upon lion- 
colossi, setting up beams as a framing for their doorways. 
Then upon female colossi of alabaster, with those made of 
bronze, which were covered with gilding (?), and yet others 
made of a substance called gu-anna (possibly a kind of 
zinc), whose forms were brilliant, he erected columns of all 
the kinds of wood regarded by the Assyrians as precious— 
usu-wood, cypress, cedar, dupranu, pine, and sindd, on 
Which a plating of paselli-metal and silver was placed, 
and erected as the colonnades (?) of “ his lordly dwelling”. 

To this point the text agrees with that of Meissner and 
Kost in their Banwinschriften Sankeriha, taken from texts 
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already well known. The references to images of mountain- 
wethers which that edition contains are omitted, but the 
great slabs of fer-mina-bandu, alabaster, ete., for the 
walls of the chambers are referred to, though in a some- 
what shorter form than in Meissner and Rost. In both 
texts the slabs are deseribed as being produced wonder- 
fully, from which may be gathered that the king refers 
to the bas-reliefs with which they were sculptured. Next 
comes his account of the irrigation-works which he 
instituted. In order to have water daily in abundanee, 
he caused swinging beams and buckets of bronze to be 
constructed, and set up the necessary framework over the 
wells—a description of the shadouf, with which many 
travellers m the East are well acquainted. “As for 
those palaces,” says Sennacherib, “I caused them to be 
produced beautifully—the surroundings of the palace 
I made delichtful as the wonderment of multitudes of 
people—I called ita name ‘The Palace which has no 
rival ’.” 

The next thing deseribed by Sennacherib is the great 
park, “like Mount Amanus,” which he planted, wherem 
were all herbs and fruit-trees, trees produced on the 
mountains, and in the land of Chaldea, with trees bearing 
wool, This, as Mr. L. W. King points out,’ must be a 
reference to the growing of cotton, as is shown by the 
statement that the material was used for clothing (see 
below), Here, again, the text differs from that translated 
by Meissner and Rost, whieh also refers to the park (or, 
rather, plantation) in question, but omits the description 
of the wool-trees. 

And now we come to Sennacherib's work upon the city 
of Nineveh, that ereat city concerning which there is still 
so Inueh mystery mystery which will continue to exist 
until not only the ruins of the site in its narrowest 








1 Proceedings of the Society of Bilvical Archeology, December, 100, 
pp. S99 ff 
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sense, but all the outlying districts, including the suburbs 
incorporated as time went on, shall have been explored. 
From ancient times, the king says, the area of the city 
had been 9500 cubits in its cireuit (fiit lim dalset meat 
ima iten dmmat Hibat liméti-fx), and he makes the 
rather surprising statement that the princes going before 
him had not caused the inner and outer walls to be 
constructed, which, if true, shows how contident they were 
that the place would never be taken by an enemy, at least 
in their time. This, however, must have made it all the 
easicr for the king to add the extra 12,515 (cubits) by 
which he claims to have enlarged its extent. This text 
also gives us the important information that the #uklwm, 
a measure of which the equivalence has been hitherto 
unknown, 1s the same as the eM ff, which is generally 
read dmmet, or eubit. The great wall of which he 
reconts the laying of the foundations was called Ared- 
pupae barre-sise, which he translates as diiruw 4a 
nomnra-se naire schpu, “The wall whose glory over- 
throws the enemy.” He made the brickwork 40 (? cubits) 
thick, which would probably not greatly exceed the 
estimate of the late George Smith, who reckoned it to 
have been about 50 feet, but added that exeavation would 
probably decide that point—it would certainly decide the 
length of the measure designated £VWfe or sudlwm, as used 
in Assyria. The height of the walls he raised to 180 
tipi, which, according to Diodorus, should amount to 
a total of about 100 feet. In this great wall he ecansed 
to be opened “to the four winds” fifteen gates—" before 
and behind, on both sides, for exit and entrance.” He 
then proceeds to give their names :—Jibur-iiuk-A Sur, 
“May the viceroy of the god ASSur be strong,” was the 
name of the gate of ASsur of the city of Aber Sapin- 
gomir-nakiri, “the overwhelmer of the whole of the 
enemy, was the name of the gate of Sennacherib of 
the land of Halzi; whilst Falil mukin-palta, “ Enlil 
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ameeg of my rule, was the appellation of the gate 
of Samad of Gagal. Sa-Sin-thé-ériba itti manzalti-rikls 
iinnt-parsi-se, “ Establish the reign of Sennacherib with 
the constellation of the cont-of-mail,” was the long name 
of the gate of Enlil of the erty of Kar-Nimlil; whilst the 
eovered gate had the comparatively short name of 
Musésat-siy-dienkin, “Sender forth of the flesh of the 
fever. The gate of the city Sibaniba was called Dum Ty 
asnan wd rubet (7) lorib-sa kdan, “the choice of wheat 
and cattle remains within it; whilst the gate of Halahhi 
(Iqulah) im Mesopotamia—probably not Cilicia, which is 
Hilakku—was called Babilat hisih hursdini, “ the bringer 
of the produce of the wooded he ights.” These were the 
gates looking towards the sunrise, facing the south 
and east. 

Turning to the other side, Adad sarik heneall ery ta 
mudifi, “ Hadad, bestower of abundance on the land,” was 
the name of the gate of Adad as pod of richness of 
vegetation; Urea sdgis soamane (var. o(yjibij-ra, “ Una, 
destroyer of my enemies,’ was that of the gate of Hadad 
of the city of Tarbisu; and Nannarn nasir digi béliti-i, 
*“ Nannar, protector of the crown of my dominion,” was 
the name he appropriately gave to the gate of Sin, the 
moon-god. This made a total of three gates facing the 
north, 

The third and tinal section gives the names of the five 


gates on the west, Ba musésir buppi-ia, “ Ea, the director 


of my water-springs,” was the name of the gate of the 
watering-places ; Muséribat mihirti dadmu, “the bringer- 
in of the tribute of the peoples, "was that of the (uay- 
gate; Katré Sumu'ili a Téme kirib-sa irrub, “the presents 
of the Sumu'-ilites and the Témites enter within it,” was 
the name of the gate of the land of Bari. Pubidat kalama, 
“the guardian of everything,” was the gate of the tribute 


palace or armoury—possibly a museum of all that the 


Assyrians considered as curious and precious in the way 
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of tribute, gifts, and trophies, Finally, there was Sar-wr 
musamagit afy hob sarri, © Sar-ur, who overthrows the foe 
of the king,” which was the name of the gate handiiri, 
a word of doubtful meaning. “ Altogether tive gates of 
the direction of the west." 

Here Sennacherib gives an account of the outer wall, 
named Aid-nigrim-hulukha, * that which terrifies the 
enemy,’ as he translates it. The depth of the foundations 
ef the wall was for the purpose of frustrating any 
attempts at undermining. Digging down 54 gar, the 
workmen reached “the waters of the underground 
courses", and at that point blocks of stone were placed 
as a foundation, and it was then carried up to the 
height fixed upon for the coping with further massive 
blocks. Unebkkil sipir-iu, “LT made skilful tts work,” 
the king concludes. He then repeats that he enlarged 
the area of Nineveh, the city of his dominion, broadening 
its open spaces, and making it bright “like the day “—an 
improvement which Oriental cities often want even more 
than Occidental ones. The onter wall, which he had 
enused to be éonstructed, he made high like a mountain. 
Above and below the ety he constracted plantations, 
setting therein the vegetation of the mountains and the 
countries around—all the (sweet-smelling) herbs of the 
land of Heth (Palestine and Phoenicia), and plants called 
muri, among which, more than in the homeland, fruit- 


fulness increased. Every kind of mountain-vine, and all: 


the fruits of the nations, (sweet-smelling) herbs, and 
airdi-trees Sennacherib planted for his subjects (4a'als : 
probably the higher classes of the people—tlords or 
ehiefs—are meant). 

And this naturally lends the king to speak of the 
arrangements he made for the water-supply, which waa 
of the utmost importance, not only for las parks and 
plantations, but also for the city in general, The water 
of the Khosr, an important stream flowing through 
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Nineveh, had taken a low level for a considerable time, 
and “among the kings my fathers no one confines them, 
and they flow into the Tigris’, he adds, using the 
present tense to give greater vividness to the narrative. 
To increase the sources of supply, therefore, he dug and 
éaused a watercourse to be carried from the borders of 
the city of Kisiru, through height and lowland, and 
made the water available for the district of Nineveh, 
condneting it among those orchards by means of irrigation- 
channels. For the purpose of arranging the work and 
seeing for himself, he made a journey to a place called 
Bit-rémime, at the foot of Musri, a mountain, and 
ascending to the city of Elmuna-qinna with some 
difficulty, found wells above the cities Dar-Istar, Sibaniha, 
and Sulu, The springs of these he enlarged, and turned 
into a reservoir, Difficult mountains and steep places 
were eut through with pickaxes, and the ontilow was 
directed to the land around Nineveh, “I strengthened 
their channels like the heaping up of the hills,” the king 
says, “1 placed those waters within them—acecording to 
the plan I added them to the waters of the Husur 
(Khosr) for ever.’ With these, apparently, he watered 
all the people's orchards, and in winter a thousand 
cornfields above and below the city. 

To stop the force of the current the king created 
a swamp, and planted reeds and rushes within it, and 
let loose there wild-fowl, wild-swine (lit. swine of the 
reeds), and some kind of forest-animal, possibly deer, 
In actordance with the word of the god (of the placa), 
the vines, all the frunit-trees, the xivdidi-trees, and the 
herbs, throve considerably more than in the homeland, 
the eypress, palm, and all the trees flourished, and pro- 
duced shoots plentifully. The reed plantations prospered, 
the birds of heaven and the wild-fowl of distant places 
built their nests, and the wild-swine and forest-creatures 
spread abroad their young. The trees useful for building, 
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which grew on the spot, he used in the construction of 
his palaces. The trees bearing wool they stripped, and 
beat out for garments. 

The completion of the work upon the palace was 
marked by a great festival, worthy of such a king, 
who, whatever may have been his conduct with regard 
to other nations, was at least mindful of the welfare 
of his own people. The gods and goddesses of Assyria 
were assembled in the palace, and victims in great 
number were sacrificed, and there the great king offered 
Ins its. There was oil from the sirdit-trees (which 
must therefore have been the olive, or something similar), 
with produce from the plantations more than in the 
lands whenee the trees therein came. At the dedication 
of the palace, he says, he saturated the heads of the 
people of his land, probably with the oil of those trees, 
and he filled their bodies with wine and mead. The 
Inscription ends with the usual exhortation to those 
“among the kings his sons" who should come after -— 

“For after days, among the kings my sons, whose 
name Assur shall call for the shepherding of land and 
people—when this wall grows old and decays, let him 
renew its ruin, let him find the inscriptions written 
with my name and anoint them with oil; let him 
sacrifice a victim, and restore them to their place. ASSur 
and Istar will hear his prayers.” 

After a double-ruled line comes the date— 

“Month Ab, eponymy of Ilu-itti-ia, governor of 

A dupleate text gives another date, containing the 
day of the month (8th, 18th, or 28th), in the eponymy 
of... -ugur, probably Nabi-bél-usur, governor of a place 
ending in... -nunna, This official was eponym for the 
preceding year, so that the inseription was written in 
the year 696 B.c., and the cylinder itself a year later, 
namely, 695, 
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How many modern rulers could say that they have 
done as much for the capital of their country as 
Sennacherib claims to have done for Nineveh * He 
probably did not do it with his own money, but he 
saw to the work, and seemingly superintended it. The 
labour, too, was cheap, for it was that of the men 
captured in his wars, and tells, as only too commonly 
in those barbarous days, of the infliction of unspeakable 
hardship and misery on many of those unfortunate men, 
as may be judged from the representations of the task - 
masters over them, who, it is clear, were not sparing 
of the whip. We see the winged bulls, of colossal 
dimensions, sometimes lying down on the sledges (which 
are in the form of a boat or Assyrian ship), sometimes 
standing up, carefully propped so as to prevent breakage, 
being dragged and forced forward, upon rollers, by means 
of ropes and enormous levers. In the background are 
the soldiers of the guard, and behind them extensive 
wooded hills. In other sculptured pictures, however, it 
is apparently the pleasure-grounds of the palace which 
we see, with a background showing an avenue of trees, 
alternately tall and short, on the banks of the river, 
whereon are boats, and men riding astride on inflated 
skins, At what is apparently yet another stage of the 
journey, we see the great king himself in his hand- 
chariot superintending the work. The background con- 
sists of reeds and rushes, wherein are deer and a wild 
sow with a litter of young. One of the slabs copied 
by Layard he deseribes as “Obelisk or stone in boat”. 
This is apparently floating in the water, and being 
dragged by long rows of labourers, who tug at the ropes 
attached to it, Many of them are naked, and all seem to 
be toiling in the water. The ropes attached to the boat- 
like sledges or rafts are excessively long, and even in the 
incomplete state of the slabs as Layard saw them, thirty- 
six men to each may be counted. The great pioneer of 
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Assyriological exploration gives an excellent drawing of 
a winged bull and winged human figure from one of the 
gates in the old wall of Nineveh, showing how very 
excellent the work of Sennacherib’s stone-carvers was. 
Tt is said that some of these sculptures have of late years 
heen destroyed, and if this be the case it is an irreparable 
loss. Fortunately, we have Layard’s drawings of this and 
other monuments, but though really excellent they are 
but a poor substitute for the colossal originals, 


When this paper was read before the Society some 
interesting points were raised in the discussion, and it 
has been thought that it would be useful to refer to the 
following among them :— 


The size of Nineveh.—According to George Smith, the 
west face of the wall is over 24 miles, the north about 
1} miles, the east about 34 miles, and the south rather 
more than half a mile. The inseriptions seem not to 
recognize any extension of the city outside the walls, 
except that portion which was called Rébit Ninua, which 
probably means “the extension of Nineveh", and is 
identified with the Biblical Rehoboth-Ir. As an explana- 
tion of the expression in Jonah that it was an exceedingly 
great city of three days journey, it has been suggested 
that we should inelude Nimroud on the south and 
Khorsabad on the north, a distance of about 30 miles, 
which, at a speed of about 10 miles a day, would take 
three days to traverse. For further details, see Murray's 
Illustrated Bible-Dietionary, pp. 599-604. 

The currency used in Assyria.—To all appearance, the 
Assyrians had no coinage, but used pieces of gold and 
silver of the weights required, and perhaps marked with 
their value. Coined money seems to appear only in the 
reign of Cambyses, and is referred to on tablets from 
Babylon. Unless Sennacherib confuses the two processes 
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of casting and striking (which is not likely), the pieces of 
precious metal used as a medium of exchange were cast. 

Were the winged bulls u Hittite design ?}—As far as we 
know, the winged bulls were wholly Assyro-Babyloman— 
it was only their arrangement as the decorations of the 
gates which was of Hittite origin, and if this be the 
correct explanation it is contirmed by recent discoveries 
(see Garstang in the Annals of Archeology cred 
Anthropology, December, 1908, pls. xl, xli). It is to be 
noted, however, that A&Sur-nasir-Apli, king of Assyria 
885 2.c., also placed winged lions or bulls at the entrances 
of his palace. 

The Arameana—These people probably settled first in 
the Aramean states, the positions of which are well 
known (Aram Naharaim, Aram Zobah, ete.), and only 
migrated to Babylonia at a comparatively late date. They 
spoke several slightly-varying dialects, that of Sam‘alla 
(Zenjirli) being one of the most interesting. 
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BUDDHIST NOTES 


THE “FIVE POINTS" OF MAHADEVA AND THE 
KATHAVATTHU 


Ry LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 


Wy Le preparing an article on Buddhist Councils for 

Hastings’ Facyclopedia of Religion and Ethies, 
I came to identify the so-called “ Five Points” of Maha- 
deva with some “heretical” tenets of the Kathavatthu. 
If I am right in this identification, and I believe I am, 
the fact cannot be without importance, for 1b establishes 
a link, hitherto wanting, between the Cingalese tradition 
of the Third Conneil nd the Northern traditions con- 
eerning councils and the origin of the Mahasimghikas, 
I do not intend to draw the conclusions that can be 
derived therefrom, namely, as coneerns the redaction 
of the Kathavatthu: this book, one of the richest of 
Buddhist antiquity, has not yet been studied enough, and 
its interpretation is beset with many difficulties. Careful 
comparison with “Northern” documents on sects would 
prove very useful, and, to say the truth, much help will 
be derived from the forthcoming translation of the Katha- 
vatthu itself, 

What I shall try to do is (1) to “situate” the problem, 
and in doing so I shall refer to the excellent article of 
Mr, V, A. Smith: “Identity of Piyadasi with Asoka 
Maurys, and some connected Problems” (JRAS., 1910, 
p. 827)!; (2) to show that the author(7) of the 

' The title ia somewhat misleading ; therefore Professor BR. 0. Franke 
(** Buddhist Councils at Rajagaha and Vesili™: JPTS., 1908) and 
myself (“Buddhist Councils”: Muston and Jndian Antiquary, 1K 
muy be excused for having paar Mr. V. A. Smith's origina and 


persuasive Views, 
Taas. 1910, 27 
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Kathavatthu has dealt with the “Five Points" styled 
“ Mahadeva's Points ". 
I 

1. <According to Bhavya (Nikayabhedavibhanga - 
vyikhyana),’ there is a tradition—which we know from 
elsewhere to be a tradition of the Sammitiyas *—that 
a council was held at Pataliputra, 137 a.m, under the 
kings Nanda and Mahapadma* The controversy seems 
to have been coneerned with the Five Points [of Maha- 
deva], and to have resulted in the Mahisimehikas’ schism. 

2. Again, according to the same BGhavya, professing to 
follow the Sthaviras' tradition, a council was held at 
Paitalipntra, 160 a.s., under Dharmasoka, on some contro- 
verted pomts (vivddavastu), ond resulted in the Maha- 

3. According toVasumitra(Samayabhedoparacanacakra)," 
a council at Pataliputra, 100 aw, under Agoka, on the 
Five Points [of Mahideva]: Mahasimghikas’ schism. The 
same tradition apud Yuan-Chwang (Beal, i, p. 150), who 
knows Mahadeva by name, but does not allude to the 
Five Points. 

To sum up, several traditions indicate that there was 
a council concerning the Five Points, and that this contro- 
versy was the origin of the Mahisimehika sect. 





Concerning Mahadeva— 
1, Bhavya mentions two originators of the Five Points. 
We may summarize his narrative as follows:* “In the 


' See Rockhill, Life of Auddhe, pp. 181 ff I have used the “red” 
edition of Tandjur, Molo, vol. xc. 

* Moafijughoshisavajra’s Siddhinta, the treatise quoted by Waassilioff, 
p. 260 (257), fol. 139° of my copy, a precious gift of M. de Stcherbatakoi, 

See V. A. Smith, JRAS., 1901, p. 851. The Tibetan has “ King 
Nanda and Mahipadma”; but the remarks of Rockhill, Life, p. 186, 
note, do not seem conclusive, 

4 See Whasilieff, p, 225 (245) 

* In the words of Mufijughogahdsavajra ; Rockhill's translation seems 
“ry Inacearate. On Mahadeva, soe Professor Rhye Davids, JRAS,, 
ie, p. @, 


A 
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year 137 after the Nirvana, at the epoch of the kings 
Nanda and Mahapadma, in Fataliputra, Mara the wicked, 
(under the name) ‘ Bhadra® (bsavi-po), wearing the cloth 
of a monk, exhibited manifold miracles, and owing to the 
Five Points created a great division of the Church ... 
[These Points are part of the doctrine of the Mahii- 
samhikas? For, later,] from a branch of the Gokulikas, 
the sthavira named Caitika, This man, an ascetic named 
Mahadeva, became a monk, resided on the mountaim 
‘where is a caitya’, and professing the [Five] Points af 
the Mahasimehikas, created the sect named Caitika.” 

2. More details in Taranatha (pp. 41=51), where occurs 
Mahadeva as the originator of the Five Points ; 

3. And in Yuan-Chwang (Beal, i, p.117). See Watters 
(i, p. 267), who refers to the Abhidharmamahévibhasa- 
fastra. Mahiideva, a parricide, a matricide, an arhatecide, 


‘committed schism with equal success and perversity. He 


defeated his adversaries in the council and established his 
doctrine in Pataliputra ; while the orthodox (500 arhats), 
embarked in rotten boats on the Ganges, were going to 
Kasmir by aerial ways. 

4, Whether, as pointed out by Watters, our schismatic 
has something to do with the Mahadeva of Buddhaghosa, 
nu suint and a missionary (Samantapasadika, Pah Vinaya, 
iii, p. 316)—whether he is merely an incarnation of Siva, 
as suspected by Professor Kern—we confess we do not 
know. It is safer to believe that there was a schismatic 
Mahadeva. 

at 

Concerning the tenets of Mahadeva, we possess, from 
Pali and Tibetan sources, short “formulas” or points 
(qchi=vastu), which are very like some other “aphorisms” 
of Buddhist antiquity; for instance, the “ points " of the 

1 4 Ja den chinesischen Memoiren Tschu-san-thaang-ki heisst es sogar 
dass die Anhiinger Mahideva's sich Mahisimghilas benannt hatten™ 
(Wassilieff, apw? Tiraniitha, p. 23). 
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Council of Vaiéali and the rules of the Pratimoksa as 
viven in the Mahivyutpatti. These formulas may be the 
actual words of the schismatic (or the schismatics), the 
* phrases" or “idioms” into which the sectarian tenets 
were embodied. ; ; 

We possess also some more explicit documents, Pali, 
Tibetan, and Chinese, which seem to be commentaries 
or rather glosses on the “points”. These commentaries 
do not always agree, and there are also discrepancies in 
the wording of the “ points” themselves. 

Let us begin with the sources which explicitly refer 
to Mahadeva —sourees to be compared with the Pali 
documents which profess to refer to the Third Council ; 


and to make the reading easier, let us begin with two 


documents en langage clair, two Chinese “ commentaries ” 
on the “ points ”. 

1. According to the Abhidharmamahavibhasasistra, the 
five tenets of Mahadeva, as translated by Watters,‘ are— 

(1) "An arhat may commit a sin under unconscious 
temptation.” 

(2) “One may be an arhat and not. know it.” 

(3) “An arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine.” 

(4) “One cannot attain arhatship without the aid of 
& teacher.” 

(4) “The ‘noble ways’ may begin with a shout, that 
is, one meditating seriously on religion may make such 
exclamation as ‘How sad!’ and by so domg attain 
progress towards perfection,” 


2 According to Palladius *— 
(1) “ Obwohl die Arhants siindlos sind, giebt es solche, 
welche sich Scliwachen zu Sehulden kommen lassen.” 


1 Nanjio, No, 1263, a commentary on Jianaprasthina (sce Takakusu, 
JPTS., 1905, p. 129). See Watters, 1, p. 267, 

2 Arbeiten der Petinger Miesion, ii, p. 122, quote apwl Tiraniitha, 
p. 293. As appears from (4), the source of Palladius is not the source 
of Watters. 
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(2) “Ein Arhant kann sich auch nicht als Arhant 
anerkennen, obwohl er in der That ein solcher ist.” 

(3) “Der Arhant kann Z2weifel und Missverstaindnisse 
haben.” 

(4) “Der Arhant kann sich von seiner Wiirde durch 
Versicherungen anderer tiberzeugen.” 

(5) “Die Stimme (die Ausrufungen) kann als Hiilfs- 
mittel bei der Vervollung dienen.” 


3. According to Vasumitra '— 

(1) “ Gzhan-gyis fie-bar-bsgrub-pa.” 

(2) * Mi Ses-pa.” 

(3) ° Som-ni." 

(4) “ Gzhan-gyi rnam-par-spyod-pa.” 

(5) “Lam sgra-hbyin-pa dan beas-pa.” 

4. According to Bhavya (fol. 179") and to Taranitha 
(p. 41. 20-52)—* 

(1) * Gzhan-la lan gdab-pa.” 

(2) “ Mi #es-pa.” 

(3) * Yid giiis-pa.” 

(4) * Yons-su bfr]tag-pa.” 

(5) “ Bdag-fiid gso-bar byed-pa ni lam yin-te.” 


5. According to Vinitadeva—* 
(3, Z 1) es Som-tii dan mu S08 -[Mb yod-de heatan dygos-so.” 


) See Wassilieff, p. 223 (245) f& The Points are quoted—{l) Aa the 
origin of the Mahiisdimghikes schism ; (2) as adhered to ly the Mahi- 
aiighikes: “In the Arhata, there is gihan-gyie. .. "3 2 and 3 
wanting ; (3) as adhered to by the Bahusrutiyas and the Haimavatas. 

£ The Points are quoted by Bhayya (see Rockhill, Life, pp. 181 ff.) 
(1) as the origin of the sehism ; (2) aa adhered to by the Ekavyavaharikns 
(with varianta, a. dgre-beom-pa-roames bye gthan-cag-qie betan-pe barb 
pir hyeddo . 5 e adug-haial spoi-bale lam yod-de); (3) on the 
Bahusrutiyas : dgra-beom-pa-riaine-fa apzhen-pyia fe-hor-heton-pea tarprns- 
paho , yat-dag-par bayrags-pali fam yo yod-do . miam-par Feng pace fen 
yoi-dag-par Ajuy-pa-ta (") yod-do; (4) the “ Pairvasthaviras ” deny the 
Five Pointe: the first one = dyra-teom-pa-reamea-[a ghan-gyila] efon-sir 
hayrub-pa ni [med -do), | 

2 Nikayabhedopadedan’ nima samgraba(?), fol. 18% (Tanedjar, Mdo, 
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(4) “ Hbras-bo-la gzhan-gyi brda-sprod dgos-so," 
(5) “Sdug-bsnal smos-4in sdug-bsial tshig-tu brjod-pas 
lam skye-bar hgyur-ro.” 


6. Mahadeva, according to Taranatha (p. 41. 14-51), 
first proclaimed his heresy in the following stanza :— 
* Lha-rnams ma-rig-pa-yis bslus 
lam mi sgra-yi rgyun-las byun 
the-thsom can-rnams gzhan-syis hjug 
hdi ni sars-rgyas bstan-pa yin." ! 


Tt will be seen that the heretical tenets in the Kathi- 
vatthu, ii, 1-5 (6)? agree with the Tibetan and Chinese 
‘points ", sometimes in meaning, sometimes in wording, 
sometimes in both. 


First Point—The reading of Vasumitra may be trans- 
lated [arhateh] parent wpahdvuh, “hare is doubtful : 
sgrub ia one of the words which cannot be safely 
“transposed " into Sanskrit; one has the equivalents : 
anih, yam, or), anistha, vidhi, wpapad, har. This last 
(mion-par bagrinh-jpoa = abhinirhara) ia far from bemg 
the most common, and I only claim for provisional 
acceptance of the translation parenn wpahara, 

If it turns out to be right, we have to recognize here 
Kathavatthu, atthi areheto pariipahdro ti. 

The reading of Bhavya and Taranitha is translated 
by Schiefner “der Antwort”, by Rockhill, “answer to 
another,” or “advice to another”, But our Lexx. give 
the equivalence lan-Adebs-pa = viseurjayati = (1) “ answer 
questions, so the Pali wisayjeti” (Divyavadana, p. 162. 20, 
and Index), (2) “to emit, to create,” ete. There 18, 
therefore, a curious analogy between Bhavya’s lesson 

' See below, p. 421. 

* These figures refer to the sections in Rethevacthoppakareys (PTS., 
ISM-7); the Atthakathi (JPTS,, 1889) differa, 2, 3, and 4 forming § 2. 


The reader will, of course, compare Professor Rhys Davids" article, 
“ Schools of Buddhist Belief,” JRAS., 1&0. 


ry 
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and another reading of the Kathavatthu, [asuct subhe] 
visatthi = wisrsfi.' 

From the other variants apud Bhavya, it follows that 
there has not been unanimity in the exegesis of this Point, 
which is made by several additions to “clearly ’ refer to 
the teaching necessary to an arlat (as heretics say)” To 
say the truth, the Pali interpretation is far from being 
conclusive. 

= * = * * 

The Tibetan wording of the Second Pownt is clear: 
mi sea = ajianam, The Kathavattho has “ atthe 
arahato atiidnamy ti” (li, 2). 

But the meaning cannot be as easily ascertained. With 
what sort of ignoranee are we concerned? It happens 
that an arhat is ignorant of the names of men or women, 
of herbs and trees, of the direction of a road (ii, 2, 22-3). 
But according to the orthodox author of the Pali treatise, 
an arhat is not unaware of [his possessing] the fruits of 
Srotaipatti ... of arhatship.* Compare the translation 


! Kathavatthu: “ Atthi arahato asucisukkavieatthiti” (ti, 1, 1). - - 
‘Honda hi Mirakayika devat&é arahato asncisukkavisatthim upasam- 
haranti’ (ii, 1,3)...‘ Atthi arahato paripaharo ti” (ii, 1, 24). In 
the words of Professor Rhys Davids, ‘Can an arahat be guilty (un- 
wittingly and through the action of Mira) of indecency *" Sucenbus 
deities ure here intended. The Kathivatthu denies, aguinst the Seliyas 
(comm, ), the possibility of such an event, and refers to o formal assertion— 
too formal '—of Buddha himself (ii, 1, 21); it admits pardpahdra in this 
sense only that “others” (pare) may “take away" (pasrnphoreyyiem) 
the robe of an arahat, ate. (ii, 1, 23). 

? Addition (1) of baton-pa and sfori-tn (fee Pp. 417, no. 2: Arhonieh 
porair (or porena) desitih sidhyonts}. 

3 Compare Milinds, pp. o96-7 (Rhys Davids’ tranelation, fi, p. LOO). 
Ignorance concerning such trivial matters even in a Buddha, see the 
rather heretical assertion, JRAS., 1894, p. 372, on, 2. 


4 One may refer to Professor Rhys Davids’ excellent article on Arhat 


nedia, 1, p. 774 (quoting Majjhima, TIT, p. 100; see 
also Aniguttara, V, pp. 156, 162}, and to the delicious Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists (Sisters), PTS., 1909, The history of Ananda clearly shows 
that a clever man is well aware of his spiritual deficiencies (Culla, xi, 1, 6), 
but it may be said that Ananda is not an ordinary “ordinary man” 
(prthagjana) (Aiguttara, I, p. 225), 


in Hastings Encyela 
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of Watters and Palladius. Last, not least, the iznorance 
may be the ignorance of the Law. 
= * * + . 

Third Point—The som-ii of Vasumitra is hanked : 
the yid-jiis of Bhavya, ete. is vimati (mati-dvuayam). 
The Kathavattlu has atthi arahate kaakha ti (ii, 3, 1), 
atthr arthate vimatiti (ii, 1, 5), 

Doubt can he understood as bearing on the names of 
men, women, etc, (1, 3, 21), on arhatship: “Am I an 
arhat ?" (i, 5,22). But there is a third “edge” to the 
problem: “ Does an arhat have any doubt on the Teacher, 
the Law, the Congregation, the rule, the past, the future, 
the past and the future, the things produced by dependent- 
orgination?” (nu, 1, 5). Thus understand Watters, 
Palladius, and possibly Vinitadeva too, for his Lokottara- 
vidins seem to say: “As there are ignorance and doubt 
in the arhat, teaching is necessary.” ! 

* * + Py a 

Fourth Pownt.—We have now some reasons to suppose 
that the Mahadeva’s Fourth Point will be found in Katha- 
vatthn, ti, 4: atthi arahato paravitarwnd ti. 

Vasumitra’s [arhatah] parasya(?) vicdrah (caranam)(?) 
and Bhavya’s paricintand (or poriksa) are not clear by 
themselves ; but Vinitadeva’s gloss agrees with the original 
Pali commentary. It may be translated : phale paravya- 
kearaneprayqenam =“ Another inust say [to the arhat] 
that he has acquired the fruit”! Thus Palladins and 
Kathavatthu, ii, 4, 22: “Do others teach an arhat that 
he has obtained the fruit of Srotaapatti ... of arhat- 
ship” (... soldpattiphalam pore vitareyyum .. . ). 
Wassilieif quotes an instance to support the affirmative 
(heretical) answer: in the Mahisisakas’ Vinaya, the heroes 
of the Vaiééli's Council, Revata and Sarvakima, ask 

1 Above, p. 417, under 5, 

* Fydteroti is the phrase used in Pali for * declaring ” one's spiritual 
Progress (awvd) (Afeuttara, V, p. 154, ete.), 


a 





j 
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one another whether they are arhats or not (ad Tarandtha, 
p- 293). 

But Watters has: “ One cannot obtain arhatship without 
the help of another;” and wifdrand seems to be under- 
stood as meaning “leading over", “ bringing across” in 
Kathavatthu, ii, 4, 1 ff: “Is am arhat to be led by 
another, dependent on another, ete. 7° * 

To sum up, there are three possible translations of the 
« Points ” 2-4, namely, (1) an arhat may be ignorant of 
the names of men... ; he has doubts on such matters 
_. . + he learns them from others; (2) an arhat may be 
unaware of his arhatship; he doubts whether he ts an 
arhat ; he gets certitude from the asseveration of another ; 
(3) being ignorant and subject to doubt, an arhat ought 
tu receive instruction. 

The last interpretation gives us probably (7) the original 
meaning of Mahadeva, His éloka* is somewhat obscure, 
but the general import seems to be a strong depreciation 
of the arhats—if arhate are really concerned: “Gods 
(arhats ?)* are deceived (or heruiled) by ignorance ; Path 
is produced by the stream of voice; who doubt, enter 
finto the Path] through others: such is the teaching of 
Buddha.” 

= = o = * 

Fifth Point.—The Tibetan tradition shows a great 
variety of forms. 

(1) Vasumitra: margo vag-udiranena sahitah (or sabelo- 
diranena, in Pali vacibhedena), “ Path ts accompanied by 
emission of voice.” That is a tenet of the Mahasamghikas* 
and Vasumitra adds that they affirm: “Suffering causes 
Path ; to say ‘Suffering!’ is useful; in order to abandon 


suffering, wisdom 15 of use (7)." 


1 But, again, the “crossing over” may refer to doubt: ritinmabynkha 
is a well-known phrase, see Childers, 

® See above, p. 418. | 

2 Arhate are visuddhideras, kings semmeafideras, and gots nyyealtidewns, 


in Vibhafge (PTS., 1904), p. 422. 


+ See above, p. 417, a. I. 
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(2) Vinitadeva, instead of the “ Point", gives us a gloss: 
“Saying ‘Suffering !’, pronouncing ‘ Suffering!', Path is 
born.” Compare Watters and Palladins. 

(3) Bhavya is obscure, and, I may say, troublesome. 
It is diffieult to guess what is meant by Roekhill's 
‘restoration of the self” or Schiefner's * Wiederherstellang 
der Selbstheit ", and how such “ restoration” may be said 
to be the “Path”. The Sanskrit rendering seems to be 
something like dtmaposanam miiryah,  CGao-ba = ges, 
“to feed,” + may be connected with the @hdra of the Pali 
tradition duithadhdire maggaigam, for one of the meanings 
af dhara is“ food"; but bdag-iid (@tmen) cannot be an 
equivalent of duikha, which we want in this place (?). 

(4) The followimg tenet of the Lokottaravadins (apud 
Vasumitra), samdhite pi vacam hhdsate* “ one speaks 
even in trance, during samadhi or semédpatti,” is not 
reckoned as one of the “ Points”, but, as it will be Si/n 
from the Pali sources, it is not here without interest. 

(5) The Mahdisimghikas seem to maintain the contrary. 
They say, concerning Buddha: nety (ndstity) api ae 
vadali nityam. samidhitatvat = “he does not say even 
‘no’, for he is always concentrated "“ 


The Kathivatthu deals (ii, 6) with the dukthahane- 
 katha,* problem concerning the exclamation ‘ Sutfering {*”’ 
and (11, 5) with the vacthhedakathd, “problem conterning 
voice-bursting-out.” 

Aherati, “ to tell, to relate ;" therefore dhara, “ naming, 
pronouncing ;" at least, the author understands the 
heretical tenet, dukkhahdro maggaigam maggaparyd- 
ponnem, as meaning “the phrase ‘suffering!’ is a limb 


" Also cifite, “to cure.” 

7 Miiom-par brhag-pa ya tahip emerako,” 

* “Med cea kyah mi geuis te rtag-tu miam-par behag-pa fid-kyi 

_ phyir” On that doctrine of the “silence of Bhagavat™, see JRAS., 
12, April, p, 374, and my Bowddhieme (1909), p. 253, 
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ef the Path”. “Not so!" answers the Pali orthodox ; 
“whosoever says ‘ suffering 1’ (ye keet dukkhan ti vileciys 
bhasanti) does not cultivate or produce the Path (maggarys 
bhaventi).”' Compare Vinitadeva, Watters, and Pallacius. 

Emission of voice is not possible during dhyfnas ; such 
is the import of Kathavatthn, ii, 5: samapannasea cotthe 
nuwetbhedo ti. Compare the opinion of the Lokottaravadins 
and the Mahisimghikas. 


We opine that, as a matter of fact, Kathavatthu, it, 
1-5 (6), forms the Pali counterpart of the Northern 
Mahadeva’s “ Points”. Whether these tenets—four con- 
eerning Arhatship, ome concerning Samadhi or Path—ure 
rightly styled Mahideva’s, whether they were the leading 
motive of the Mahasimghika schism, is an altogether 
different question. Again, one may maintain that this 
strongly tied group of points seems to be ev pluce, os 
geologists say, in the Northern tradition, whilst it looks 
in the Pali treatise like a bloe errafiugue. But we said 
at the beginning that we should abstain from concluding, 
There are so many “ points ” in the Kathavatthu that any 
judgment on his value as 4 Tissan work would appear 
presumptuous. As has been well said by M. A. Foucher, 
Indian history is too often “un exereice de philologie 
i. usage des indianistes avec des regles du jeu connues 
dea geuls initiés "* 

\ ‘The exclamation “ Suffering |" does not always imply the notion of 
the Noble Truth of suffering; in the same way, one TBy realize the 
notion “space (iiiia) is infinite” without being a saint. On the 
importance of sucn exclamations, Fee Mrs. Rhys Davids’ BnueldAvst 
Paychology, p. T1, note. Compare Kathavatthu, ix, 9; x1, 4; “vill, &. 

¢ Compare JRAS., 1909, p. 577, 0 Ll. 
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XI 
MAHISHAMANDALA AND MAHISHMATI 
Ry J. F. FLEET, LCS. (Rerp.), Pu.D,, C.LE. 


ff te Dipavarhsa tells us (8. 1, 2) that :-—" The far-seemg 
Moggaliputta, having by supernatural vision beheld 
the establishment of the [Buddhist] doctrine in the future 
in the border-land, sent out the Théras Majjhantika and 
others, each with four (companions), to establish the 
doctrine in the border-land for the enlightenment of 
sentient beings.” And it tells us in verse 5 that the 
Thera Mahadeva was thus sent to the Mahisa country, 
Mahisarattha, = Mahisharashtra. The Mahavathsa, in tts 
account of the same matter, ealls this territory (12. 5, 
29) Mahisamandala, = Mahishamandala. Buddhaghésha, 
dealing with the missions in his Samanta - Pasadika," 
quotes a verse, very similar to that of the Dipavathsa, 
which mentions it as rattham Muahiaaae, but uses in his 
own prose the forms Mahisakamandala and Mahithsaka’ ; 
in the latter ease, with the insertion of a nasal in 
a manner which is not uncommon in Pali, And this 
Inst form is also found in the Jataka and its commentary.” 
We adopt the form Mahishamandala, beenuse it is the one 
which, in its Pali shape, has been habitually used by 
other writers. 

Some comments must be made on the passage in the 
Dipavariisa thus cited :— 

(1) The sending out of the missions took place just 
after the Third Council. The Dipavatisa, 7. 47, 44, places 
this Council 236 years after the death of Buddha. The 
Mahavathsa, 5. 280, places it in the seventeenth year of 
Agoka. Both authorities, and Buddhaghdsha, agree that 


t See the Vinayapitaka, el. Oldenberg, 3. 314 ff. 
© Ed. Fausbull, 1. 366; 5. 145, 162, 397. 
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it lasted for nine months, And the Mahavatnsa adds 
(12. 2) that the missions were sent out in the month 
Karttika. We understand the Dipavarhsa as referring 
to the end of the Council, and the Mahfvarnsa to the 
commencement of it. And we thus pather that the 
Couneil began about the middle of January, B.c, 247, 
and ended about the middle of Oetobor, and that- the 
arrangements for despatching the missions were made 
hefore 6 November. 

(2) The Dipavarnsa, Buddhaghésha, and the Mahivarhsa 
all agree that the Council was convened and the missions 
were sent out by the great priest Moggaliputta-Tissa ; 
not by Asoka, as is asserted by lax writers 

(3) The name of the place or territory to which the 
Théra Rakkhita was sent is not stated by the Dipavatnsa; 
unless, in verse 6, we may amend vehdear abbhuggant- 
vine,“ having risen into the air (so as to travel through 


it)", into Vanawisanm abbhagantedne or °gantva, “ having 


gone to Vanavisa "; or unless veAdsc is a corrupt reading 
of some name (? Vérita) for which Vanaviisa was after- 
wards substituted. This name is supplied as Vanavasi by 
Buddhaghdésha, and as Vanavasa by the Mahavarisa. 

(4) The words which we have rendered by “in the 
border-land “ are pachechantamhi in verse 1 and pach- 
chanté in verse 2: in both cases the locative singular. 
Professor Oldenberg has rendered them by, respectively, 
“in the neighbouring countries” and “in foreign countries”, 
In deviating from his choice of words, we have been guided 
by the point that the term pachchanta, = pratyanta, 
‘bordering on, adjacent or contiguous to, skirting ',* is 
practically the same with that which we have in the 
' expression pachchantima janapadd, presented in, eg., the 
Vinayapitaka, Mahavagea, 5, 13, 12, in detining the limits 

' See my table in this Journal, 1900, 27, 


* See, fully, my remarks in this Journal, 1904, 493. 
* Moniet-Williams: and compare Childers. 


‘ 
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ef the Buddhist Madhyadééa or Middle Country, and 
appropriately translated there by “ border countries “.' 
In the accounts of the missions, the Mahavathsa has pach- 
chantésu : Buddhaghdésha has pachechantimésu jana predate, 

(5) Altogether nine missions were sent out. The name 
of one of the territories is (as we have said) apparently 
wanting in the Dipavarasa. And another territory, called 
Gandhaira by it, is called Kasmira-and -Gandhaira by 
Buddhaghésha and the Mahavarhsa. Otherwise, however, 
the three accounts all agree. The order in which the 
missions are named is the same in all three. And im 
the terms of the Mahavarhea (ed. Geiger, 12. 3-8) the 
full Hist of the territories 1s:— 


1, Kasmira and Gondhira. &, Mahirottha. 

2, Mahisamandlala. fi, Yonulika. 

3, Vanavien. 7, Himavantapodéoko. 
4, Aparantaka. §, Suvannabhiimi. 


0, Ladkidipo, ie, Ceylon. 

Now, No. §, Ceylon, 15 distinctly not a border-land 
of any Indian Middle Country. But it was hardly 
possible to avoid including the mission to Ceylon along 
with the others. Though, however, that was the most 
important of all the missions, it is mentioned last; which 
tends to exclude it from the same category with the 
others. We therefore separate the other territories from 
Ceylon, and consider how far they come under the 
definition of border-lands; that is, of countries more or 
jess adjacent to the Buddhist Middle Country. 

We easily recognize what may fairly be called border- 
lands of that country in No, 1, Kashmir and Gandhara, 
the latter being, roughly, the modern Peshawar and 
Rawal Pindi Districts; in No. 4, Aparanta, ‘the western 
ends’. the Konkan, with (we hold) also northern Gujarat, 
Kathiawad, Cuteh (Kachehh), and Sind; in No. 5, 

t For translations of this passage see SBE., 17. 38, and this Journal, 


19. 84. Regarding the impossible dimensions uasigne! to the country 
fn other works, see my remarks in this Journal, 1907. 655, note 4. 
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Maharashtra, the Dekkan ; in No. 6, Yonaloka, ‘the region 
of the Yavanas’, taken as meaning the Greek settlements 
in the Panjab and its western neighbourhood; and in 
No. 7, the Himalayan region. 

There remain Nos. 2, 3, and 8 As regards No. 8, the 
case seems fairly clear. Suvannabhiimi, = Suvarnabhinni, 
‘the gold-land ’, is understood by the Burmese to be what 
is also called by them Ramuajifadésa - namely, Lower 
Burma between the rivers Sittaung and Salwin, with also 
parts of Pegu and Moulmein.' And it has been generally 
believed, until recently, that that territory is really the 
Savarnabhiami to which the mission was sent? This 
belief, however, is now abandoned, in view of the position, 
which appears to be well established, that the earliest 
Burmese Buddhism was Mahayanist, and reached Burma 
from China and only in the fourth century A.D? We 
would supplement that by suggesting that the real Su vVarna- 
bhomi is the country in Beneal which is mentioned by 
Hiuen-tsiang as Ka-lo-na-su-fa-la-na. = Karnusuvarna ; 
or else the country along the river Son (Sonn), also known 
as Hiranyavaha, ‘ the gold-bearer ’. 

No, 3, Vanavisa, can hardly be regarded as a border- 
land if it really means, as is usually supposed, the territory 
that belonged to Banawasi in North Kanara. That 
understanding, however, is open to question, In view of 

' For a map of the Riimaiifia country see Sid. Ani;, 22. 399. 

* It has also been understood to be the Golden Khersonésa of Ptolemy + 
soo, o.7., Ind, And, 1B. S72. 

* See Taw Sein Ko in Jnd. Ant, 1906. 212, ane Report an Archwological 
Work in Burma, 1905-6. 8. 

This change of view, of course, does uot in any Wiy impeach the 
oredit of the Ceylonese chronicles: quite the reverse, ‘The supposed 
fact of an introduction of Buddhism into Burma in the time of Adgoken 
does not rest on either them or the Samanta-Pasidika : it rests entirely 
on the mistaken identification of the Suvarnabhimi mentioned by them : 
they do not say anything to locate that country in Burma, 

The Burmese have taken over the numes of miny Indinn countries 
and places. Notably, in addition to a Suvarnabhiimi they claim a 
Vanavisi, an Aparantaka, a Maharattha, ond even a Muhitizakamandala, 


y 
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the point that Vaijayanti seems better established than 
Vanavasi as the more ancient name of Banawasi. But 
we must set this detail aside for future consideration, 

That No. 2, Mahishamandala, was a border-land, we 
propose to show now, 

* = = = | 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India says that the Mahisha- 
mandala, thus mentioned as one of the territories to which 
Moggaliputta-Tissa despatched his Buddhist missions, is 
the modern Mysore! And this has certainly been the 
belief for a long time past, We do not know exactly with 
whom it originated. Turnour, in 1837, entered Mahisha- 
mandala as “one of the ancient divisions of India, not 
identified ":* and in 1854 Cunningham said “ this country 
is not known: it may be Maheswara, on the Narbada’# 
On the other hand, Wilson, at some time before 1560, 
explained the Mahishakas of the Mahabharata as “the 
people of Mysore”.* And the identification of Mahisha- 
mandala with Mysore was presented in I874 as an 
eatablished point, needing no citation of authority, by 
the editor of the Indian Antiquary (3. 273). Tt would 
seem, therefore, that the belief 1s based on something 
which was advanced conjecturally between 1854 and 
1860, and was gradually converted into a supposed 
certainty in a not infrequent manner. And the identi- 
fieation is given as 4 certainty in two other recent works 
which are intended, like the Imperial Gazetteer, to be 
authoritative guides. It is asserted by Mr. Vincent Sinith 
in his Asoka (2nd ed., 1909), p. 44; where, by the way, 
the first component of the name is shown in the mistaken 
form mahiéa, ‘lord of the earth’, And, to the extent 
that Mahishamandala means, not the whole of the Mysore 


t Vol. 18 (1908), pp. 162, 160, 254, 281. 

2 MaAdwaneo, index and glossary, 16. 

0 Bhilas Topes, 117. 

4 Vishnu-Puriina, translation, 2. 178, note 6, 


amas. 1910, =a 


7 
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territory, but “the country round [the city] Mysore”, it 
is presented on p. 14 of Mr. Rice's Mysore and Coorg from 
the Inscriptions, which book, “ published for Government” 
in 1909, puts forward (we regret to have to say), as sober 
history for the period before a.p. 750, much fabulous 
matter which has no basis except in spurious records 
dating from the tenth century and onwards, in late 
ehronieles which display great ignorance of the real facts 
of early times, and in legends which we cannot even 
dignify by calling them traditions. 

Support of the views thus expressed has been found 
in the fact that we have two Asoka edicts engraved on 


rocks at Siddaipura, Brahmagiri, and Jattiiga-Rimésvara 


in the Chitaldroog District of Mysore: it being also 
asserted, on the same basis, that Mysore was included 
in the Maurya empire. That, however, has nothing to 
do with the case. We cannot here elaborate the history 


of what is now the Chitaldroog District: but the following — 





brief statement may be made. It was only about a.p. 950 7™ 


that the Chitaldroog territory first passed into the hands 
of any ruler who held alao the southern part of Mysore, 
where the modern name-giving capital is. It subsequently 
developed into a separate petty state, under Poligars : 
and it was only in A.D. 1779 that it was annexed to the 
territory of the present rulers of Mysore.’ It was certainly 
foreign territory as regards the dominions of Asdka and 
his line* And there is every reason for believing that 
Isila, the ancient town at which there resided the officials 
to whom the edicts in question were transmitted from 
Suvarnagiri in Magadha, and in the neighbourhood of 
which they were published on the rocks by them, was 
at that time, and probably for many centuries afterwards, 
a subdivisional town of the great kingdom of Vanavasi, 

1 See the Imperial Garetteer, 10, 201; and compare Mr, Rice's Afysore 


‘1807), 2 500-4, 
* Sec, fully, my remarks in this Journal, 1908, 997. 
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or more strictly Vaijayanti: it was at any rate not in 
any territory bearing the name Mysore; no such territory 
existed then. Further, according to our own view, the 
first of these two edicts embodies the dying speech of 
Aétika, and they were framed some twenty years after 
the Council and the sending out of the missions: while, 
according to another view, these two edicts were framed 
in the thirteenth year of Asoka, four or five years before 
ihe Council, and were probably the very first of his 
proclamations. From either point of view, these edicts 
hove no connexion with either the Couneil or the 
sending out of the missions: except that we believe 
that Isila was selected as one of the places to which 
the last words of Agéka should be communicated, because 
a Buddhist settlement had been established there as a 
result of one or another of the missions sent into the 
territory on the south of the Narbnda. 
a * * * + 

In looking into this belief that the Malishamandala 
of the Buddhist books is Mysore or some part thereof, 
the first points that suggest themselves for consideration 
are:-—‘T'o what date can we carry back the existence of 
the name Muaisiru, Maistir (the original of the anglienmed 
Mysore), in its present or any previous form? And what 
ean be the connexion, if there is any, between that name 
and Mahishamandala or any such appellation ? 

An inscription at Nandigunda in the Nafjangad tiluka 
of the Mysore District? dated in A.D. 1021, mentions 


a territorial division named the * Maysunnad ", and places 


in it Nandigunda itself, which is about twelve miles 
south-east from the city of Mysore. And the spurious 


? Epi. Carn., 3 (Mysore). Nj. U4. «The text in roman characters 
gives to the name which [ quote the form Mayasun-niid ; the translation 
gives Mayxér-nfd ; and the text in Kanarese characters gives Mayaun- 

As the Kanarese texts ure the bates of what is published in the 


v stumos of the Epigraphia Carnatics, I adopt the last form. 


i | 
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record on the Tanjore plates! which purports to have 
been framed in A.p. 248 but was fabricated not earlier 
than the tenth century, claims to convey a village, situated 
in the “ Maisunidu seventy”, named Orekédu, which is 
shown by the full details given in the record to be 
the ‘Wureode’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 60 (1828) 
and the‘ Varkod* of the quarter-sheet No. 60, 5.W. (1892), 
about seven miles east-by-south from Mysore. These two 
records locate the territorial division thus mentioned. The 
second of them marks it as a group of seventy villages. 
As we know that any such group usually included a 
leading town or village bearing the same name with the 
group itself, and as the Kanarese word for ' village, town’, 
is Gir, dru, we may venture to assume that the two names 
thus presented are carelessly written forms of Maysfir-nad 
and Maistir-niid : especially because in this group of seventy 
villages we certainly have the original of the present 
Mysore tiluka, one of the subdivisions of the Mysore 
District,* and because an inseription, which is attributed 
to about a.p, 990, at Kuppehalu in the Kadir District,’ 
appears to mention, among the witnesses to the grant 
registered by it, “the (officials of the) Maysiir-nad seventy”, 
with reference to probably the same group of villages, 
And we may thus carry back the existence of the name 
Mysore in the form Maysir, and of the city Mysore as 
& village bearing its present name, to the tenth century. 
But that is all that we can do And it is sufficiently 


1 Ind. Anf., 8. 212: ond see my Lst of spurious records in id., 30 
(1901). 215, No. 10. Spurious records, thongh mostly valueless for 
chronological purposes, are frequently of considerable use from the 
geographical and other miscellaneous points of view, 

* That the Mysore tiluka now includes one hundred and fifty towns 
and villages, ia of course immaterial. The numbers in the territorial 
divisions of India have been altered and are still altered from time to 
time ; for improved administrative porposes, os well as because of now 


. Villages growing up, and old ones becoming deserted, 


4 Epi. Gora,, 6 (Kadar). Kd. 0. 
* Pending the issue of a proper index to the volumes of the Epigraphia 
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obvious that the place was then nothing but a small one, 
which had not given its name to even the area which 
makes up the present Mysore District, and was quite 
incapable of providing an appellation for the entire 
territory in which it was situated. This position is borne 
out by every other consideration; even apart from the 
point that no remains or other tokens of antiquity are 
found there, which indicates plainly that we have not 
even the case of an ancient city sinking into msignificance 
and then rising again.’ 

The territory now known as Mysore, and the district 
now known as the Mysore District, owe their appellations 
simply to the accident that the village Mysore has 
developed into a modern capital. The Mysore territory 
is composed of provinces and districts which in ancient 
times had their own quite different names. In the north 
it includes part of a province known as the Nolambavadi 
39000, and part of the Vanavasi kingdom generally 
known in later times as the Banavise 12,000, The rest 
of it consists mostly of districts and provinces such 
as the Kuvalala 300, the Edetore 1000, the Pianad or 
Punnad 6000, the Gariga 6000, and the Kongalnad 8000, 
which were massed under one name as the CGangavaddli 
96,000, meaning “ the territory of the Gangas comprising 


Cernatica, it is not practical to use them exhaustively, But the above- 
mentioned three records give the only references that T have been able 
to find for the Maysir or Maisar seventy, and the earliest instances of 
the existence of the asme: and Mr. Rice himself does not claim to have 
done more ; see, ¢.z., his Mysore (1597), o o80:—"' We find Maian-nad 
or Maisur-nad mentioned in inscriptions of the Lith and 12th centaries.” 
A group of villages known a the Mayse-nid appears to be mentioned 
in an inseription of Ap. 1136, and in another which is referred to about 
ap. EXO: Epi. Core, 5 (Hassan). BL 17; Hn. 19%. And the same 
aeems to be mentioned as the Maise-niid in inseriptions of 4.0, 1117 and 
1174: ibid., Bl. 38, 50, Tl. But that is marked by the records aA a 
different group, close ta Belar in the Belor taluka of the Hassan Dhatrict. 
1 Compare Mr. Rice's remarks in Mysore (1807), 2. 280, 281 :—"* The 


present town of Mysore cannot perhaps boast of much antiquity .. - 


Here a fort was either constructed or repaired in the year 1524." 
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(according to tradition or conventional acceptation) 96,000 
cities, towns, and villages”. The city Mysore is situated 
in the southern part of the ancient Gangavadi country, 
the connected authentic history of which, as established 
by the inscriptions, dates from closely about ap. 750, 
when there arose a Gatga prince, Sivamara I, whose 
descendants ruled till about a.p. 1000.2 The first mention 
of the 96,000 province is found in the inseription of the 
first year of the rule of Sripurusha-Muttarasa, son of 
Sivamira [3 which speaks of “all the subjects of the 
96,000", apparently as witnesses to the act recorded in 
i. The earliest Known instance of the use of the full 
appellation “Ganhgavadi 96,000" seems to be found in 
an inscription of Ereyappa, of the period about a.p. 908 
to 948 which describes that prince as “governing the 
Gangavadi 96,000 as a united whole (lit, in the shade 
of one umbrella).” And it remained in use, even when 
the Gatigas had passed away, until at least ap. 1200, 
For the Gatiga period, the only recognizable capitals are, 
as Mr. Riee has told us,? Kolar and Talakid. And during 
that period, and for six centuries after it, no mention 
of the name Mysore in any form, and no allusion to the 
place, can he found, exeept as stated on pp. 431-2 above. 


‘ Nothing could be clearer than the proof that this is the meaning of 
these numerical designations: yet Mr. Rice in his recent publication 
has repeated prominently an old mistake in aaserting (p. 174) that tho 
numbers denote the revenue values ; and the mistake has found its way, 
from his previous writings, into the Imperial Gazetteer, 10, 201, note 2. 
Tehall hope to give a separate note on this matter, 

* There were, indeed, Gatigas in Mysore before a.n, 750, in the sixth 
and perhaps even the fifth century. But no authentic details are known 
about thet. 

7 At Talakad, pi, Carw., 3 (Mysore). TN. 1. 

‘ At Bayar, Zpi. Cara,, 9 (Bangalore), Bn, 83: previously edited by 
mé in Ey. Ind,, 6.48. The Madivilja inscription, Epi. Carn,. 10 (Kali), 
KL 79, is probably also of the time of Ereyappa: if, however, it micht 
really be referred to Ranavikrama, then the full expression is carried 
back to about a.p, $10 to B40, 

* Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p, 29, 
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After the period marked by the Nandigunda and 
Kuppehilu inscriptions and the record on the Tanjore 
plates, the town Mysore commences to figure only m 
connexion with its present rulers, who trace their lmne 
back to a certain Hire-Bettada-Chamaraja to whom the 
date of A.D. 1519-52 is assigned! Their ancestors first 
came to the front in the person of Rajua-Wodeyar, who in 
1610 overcame the Vijayanagara viceroy, and established 
himself at Seringapatam. They appear to have heen 
members of a local family residing at Mysore, And the 
inscriptions describe them in the simplest terms sa 
belonging to the Atréya gotra, the Aévaliyana siitra, and 
the Rigveda sikha* But, as they rose to increased 
prominence, they required, like other great families of 
Southern India, a Purinie pedigree connecting them with 
either the Solar or the Lunar Race. The latter was 
chosen. And the account devised for them * says that 
some members of the line of Yadu in the Lunar Race 
went from Dvaireaki (in Kathiiwid) to the Karnita 
country to visit their family-god Narayana at Yadugiri, 
—Mélukote in the Seringapatam tiluka, Mysore District, 
about twenty-five miles north of Mysore; and, seeing the 
land to be a beauteous one, they settled at» Mysore, 
protecting the people, and doing service to the goddess 


who guarded the city and whom they adopted as their | 


own deity. In their line there seems to have been born 
a Chamaraja; then a son of him, also named Chaimarija ; 
and then his son, the Hire-Bettada-Chimarija mentioned 
above. He, it is said, had three sons, amongst whom he 


1 See the table in Mr, Rice’s Mysore and Coorg srom the Tnacriptiona, 
» i 
Ms fo, eg, & copperplate record of 4.p, 1614 from Mélukéte, Ayps. 
Carn., 3 (Mysore). Sr. 157. : ; 

2 See, e.g., records of 4.p. WHT at Mattigodu, Bp. Carn., 6 {Haasan}. 
Ag. O4; of L662 ot Halagere, vol. 12 ¢Tumkér), Kg. 37: of 1675 ant 
Chimarijnagar, vol. 4 (Mysore). Ch. 2; and of 1686 at Seringapatam 
vol, 3 (Mysore). Sr. 14. And compare Mr, Rice's hook, p. 124 ff 
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divided his principality while he was still alive. Two of 
them died without male issue. And so the whole went 
to the remaining son, Bol-Chimaraja, to whom he had 
given Mysore itself, The family thus commenced ruling 
at Mysore. As has been suid above, in a.p. 1610 Raja- 
Wodeyar made a step in advance, and established himself 
at Seringapatam. From 1760 to 1799 the family was 
under the domination of Haidar Ali and Tipit Sultan. 
Then, on the defeat and death of the last-mentioned, the 
British Government placed Mummadi-Krishnaraja-Wodeyar 
on the throne, and the court was removed back to Mysore, 
which has continued to be the dynastic capital. 

The name Mysore figures freely enongh in the epi- 
graphic records of this period; especially in the standing 
expression “ (so-and-so) of Mysore”, with reference to the 
place of origin, which was used even when Seringapatam 
was the capital: for instance, Maisira Chamaraja- 
Vodeyoru in a record of a.p. 1633) and Moahiéavra 
Arishnaraja - Voldeyar = avaru in one of 17172 In 
Kanarese prose passages it is found in the various forms 
of Mahisir or Mahisir (4.p. 1614), Mayisar (1625), 
Maisir (1633), and Mahisapura (1672)% In Sanskrit 
verses it-is found as Mahishipur (a.p. 1639), Mahishi and 
Mahishipuravara (1647), Mahishanagara (1662), Mahisira 
(1665), Mahishapuri (1666), Mahishapura (1675), and 
Mahisirapura (1679); but we do not trace any use of the 
name Mahishmati, to which we shall come farther on. 
And the goddess, whose shrine appears to be on the 

' At Talakad, Epi, Carn., 3 (Mysore). TN. 13. 

* At Bélirn, Api. Corn., 6 (Hasson). BL 29. 

* Tean, of course, only quote the forms as they are given in the texta 
mi roman ond Kanarese characters in the volumes of the Eagraphia 
Carnation; and the readings do not always match each other. I have 
preferred, ag a rule, to follow the Kanarese texts, because they are the 
bases of the others. For the reason stated in a previous note (the 
absence of a proper index), I cannot guarantee that I have exhausted all 
the forms: I give only each form, and the earliest instande of it, that 
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Chamundibetta hill close on the south-east of the city of 
Mysore, is mentioned as Mahishaisuramardini in a record 
of a.p. 16392 and Mahishésuramardini-Bettada-Chimun- 
déévari-Amma in one of 1673:* she is to be regarded 
as a local form of Chanda, Chimundad, Durga, as the 
destroyer of the buffalo-headed demon Mahishasura.’ We 
note the occurrence of the expression Muhisira saristhina, 
“the Mysore State", in an inseription of a.p, 1852," and 
perhaps of Maistre samisthane in one of 1672-75. But 
we do not find any indication of the name Mysore in any 
form, Kanarese or Sanskrit, having been used to denote 
sither the whole territory or even that portion of it which 
is now the Mysore District: the application of the name 
in this way seems to be of purely modern and official 
origin. 
* # a * * 

In view of all the facts set out above, it must be clear 
that any such appellation as Mahishamandala to denote 
the Mysore territory or even the country round the city 
Mysore itself —(assuming that such a term has ever been 
used at all in that sense, of which there is no evidence )}— 
could only have come into existence after A.D. 1600, when 
the occasion arose, in devising the Puranie genealogy, to 
Sanskritize the vernacular name, of a place rising to 
importance, which presented a certain adaptability.® But 

1 At Gajjiganahalli, Api. Carn., 4 (Mysore). Nj. 108. 

2 At Birasandra, Api. Carn., 12 (Taomkir}. Tp. 106, 

2 ‘The inscriptions do not seem to show how Yidavas who had come 
into Mysore to visit their family-god Niriyana became Saivas with 
Durgi as their tutelary deity: and the “tradition” reported by 
Mr. Rice (his latest book, p. 125) does not furnish any clear explanation. 

+ At Belagedu, Epr, Cara., 6 (Hassan). Mj. 40. 


5 At Mafichanahalli, Epi. Care., 4 (Mysore). MI. HM, 
® The suggestion (Api. {ni., 4. 58, note ®) that Mysore is mentioned! 


as Mihishavishaya in the inscription A. of 4.0, 045 of Salotgi in the 


Indi tiluka, Bijipoar District, cannot be accepted. This “ Mihisha 


‘district’ is certainly to be located somewhere not very far from Saloegi = 


and the village Kafichana-Maduvol or Kifichina-Muduvolal, which the 


record places in it, is perhaps the modern ‘ Kanchindl’ in the Indt tilaka. 


if 
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we can hardly avoid noticing, before we go farther, two 
observations attached by Mr. Rice to his assertion that 
the Mahishamandala of the Buddhist books is the country 
round the city Mysore. 

He has said in the first place:1—* Mysore, properly 
Maisiiru, derives its name from mahisha, Sanskrit for 
buffalo, redueed in Prakrit to mahiaa and in Kannada to 
moist, and Gru, Kannada for town or country", On the 
last point we must observe that the Kanarese @r, aru, 
does certainly mean ‘ village, town", but never ‘country '.* 
For the rest, does the word maisa really exist in 
Kanarese/ It may perhaps be assumed to exist, because 
Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, though not giving it, 
does give moist, from the Sabdamanidarpana (thirteenth 
century), 458 the fadbhava-corruption of the feminine 
mahishi. But no instance is adduced of the actual use 
of even maw. And the facts set out above make it 
plain that the Sanskritized forms of the name Mysore 
were. based on the form Maisir, stead of the reverse . 
being the case, We do not believe that the name even 
means * buffalo-village’: the Kanarese people have their 
own words, ‘dna, ‘a male buffalo’, and emme, ‘a female 
buffalo’, and would naturally have used one or other of 
them to form any place-name connected with the idea of 
‘buffalo’, and would have given us Kénanir or Emmeyar. 
We may suggest that the name may just possibly be 
connected with the Kanarese me, méy, méyu, ‘ to graze *, 
méyist, ‘to cause to graze’. But we do not put forward 
even that with any confidenee. We prefer to take this 
name, just as we have to take s0 many others, as one for 
which no certain origin now be found. 

Mr. Rice has further said (loc. cit.) —* Mahisa-mandala 


1 Mysore aad Coorg from the Inscriptions (1900), p. 14, note 1, From 
an earlier writing by him, this derivation is given in the Loperial 


; Gazetteer, 18, 161, 


* Mr. Rice seams to have been thinking of the Sanskrit wr, ‘ wide, 
broad", whence we have urvi, ‘the earth’. 
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appears in the Tamil form Erumai-nadu in Maimi@lanir's 
Agandniru, which is of the second century.” Here, 
several points arise, In the first place, if does not seem 
correct to ascribe the Agananiiru to Mamilanir, and to 
assign it to the second century: we are told elsewhere 
that the Aganantru is an anthology on erotic subjects, 
consisting of stanzas composed by about a hundred and 
sixty poets (of whom Mamilanir is one), and that tt 
was compiled by Uruttiraganman under the auspices of 
a Pandya king named Ugrapperuvaludi:' and an indication 
has been given to us that it eannot be placed before the 
close of the eighth century. Secondly, In view of the 
inference which is plamly intended, we should like to 
know exactly what Mamitlanir has said about the 
Erumai-nidu, and why his ‘ buffalo-district’ is supposed 
to be Mysore: but the vague reference that i4 piven 
hardly helps us to find the passage. Thirdly, if the name 
Erumai-nidu ever existed as an established name of 
Mysore, it is strange that it 1s not found so used in any 
of the Tamil historical poems published in the Jndien 
Antiquary; nor in any of the numerous Tamil inscriptions 
which exist in Mysore and have been published in the 
Epigraphia Carnatic; nor in any of the Tamil insermp- 
tions from other parts which mention the Chola conquest 
of Mysore; the term used in the latter is always Ganga- 
padi, = Gangavadi. But we may be sure of one or other 
of two things. Either Maimilanir's Erumai-nidu is to 
be located somewhere in the Madras Presidency, where 
erm is a not infrequent first component of place-names 
+1 the Coimbatore, Madura, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, Salem, 
North Arcot, and Chingleput Districts? Or else, in view 

1 See M. Seshagiri Sastri’s Report on a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil 


MBS. for the year 1593-4, No. 2, p. 181. | | 

* ‘The Village Postal Directory of the Madraa Circle (1803) shows, 
under ¢ and y, eighteen such names, and is suggestive of there being also 
ja not exhaustive. 
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of the particular nature of the Agananiru, it denotes the 
territory with which we shall now proceed to identify the 
country in which we are interested. 
= . * # * 

* The Mahishamandala to which Moggaliputta-Tissa sent 
one of his Buddhist missions is distinctly not the modern 
Mysore territory or any part thereof, As our first step 
to its real identification, we take the first component of 
its name as denoting, not the idea of ‘ buffalo’, but a people 
Whose name is found in the various forms of Mahisha 
Mahishaka,* Mahishaka,* and Mahishika* The passage 
in the Bhishmaparvan of the Mahabharata classes the 
Mahishakas as janapadd dakshinah: and the Markandéya- 
Purana calls them dekshindpatha -vasinak: this means 
that they dwelt anywhere on the south of either the 
Vindhya range or the river Narbada, whichever is taken 
as the dividing-line between Northern and Southern 
India: it does not mean that we must look for them in 
the extreme sonth. And we may note here that the 
Vishnu-Purana, in its account of the various hells and the 
people who go to them, mentions, amongst those who are 
doomed to the Rudhirindha, certain persons to whom it 
applies the term mahiahika: here the commentary explains 
that a wife who dispenses her favours at random is termed 
mahisht, ‘a female butfalo’, and a husband who condones 
such conduct is styled ydihishikas 

We will not venture to decide whether the Mahishas, 
Mahishakas, Mahishakas, Mahishikas, derived their name 
from being special breeders of buffaloes, or from a laxity 





' Brihat-Samhita, 0. 10: Harivasinda, 782. 
= Hrihat-Sambhiti, 17, 28. 

* Muhibhirata, eg., 6 (Bhishma). § 0, 360- Vishnu-Puriina, book 4, 
chap. 24 (Bombay text, 1866, p. 42a) ; Mirkandéya-Puriina (Bibl, Ind.), 
chap. 57, verse 46, 
=i Mateya-Purins (Onloutta, 1576}, chap. 113, verse 47+ text in the 
An intima series, 114. 47. 

: Book 2, chap. 6: Bombay text (1866), p. 14d, 
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, 

of morals which led them to connive at free-love on the 

part of their wives, But, taking the word as the name of 

a people, we locate the Mahishamandala, “the territory of 

the Mahishas”, by recognizing as its capital a city 

Mahishmati, which was of considerable antiquity and 
repute." 

This city is mentioned by Pataijali in his comments on 
Varttikas 10 and 15 under Panini, 3. 1. 26, where he 
introduces it in illustrating a use of the causal to dicate 
something remarkable :—* Setting out from Ujjayint, he 
makes sunrise (sees the sun rise) at Mahishmati”: he thus 
indicates that the distance between the two places was 
appreciable, but could, as a special feat, be covered between 
sunset and sunrise, It is mentioned as Mahissati in 
inscriptions at Safichi, in which visitors to the Stapas 
are described (in somewhat misspelt terms) as coming 
from Mahisati, Mahasati, Mahisati* And it was still 
flourishing in the thirteenth century: the inscription on 
the Mandhata plates of the Paramara king Devapala * tells 
us that in A.D. 1225, when he made the grant recorded in 
it, he was staying at Mahishmati, and (we may add) that 
he made the grant after bathing in the Narbadii, 

Some references to this city in the Mahabharata are as 
follows:— In 2 (Sabha). § 30. 1124-03, we are told that 
the Pandava prince Sahadéva, in the course of his tour to 


‘subjugate the countries of the south (dakshind) for 


Yudhishthira, went to Mahishmati, and there fought and 
conquered king Nila: and a story is introduced (1130-43) 
narrating how the god Agni had conferred on the women 
of the city the boon of bemg allowed to behave just ‘as 


i From mahisia we have mahisimat, ‘ possessing buffaloes ai The 
name Mahishmati i explained by the St, Petersburg Dictionary aa being 
the feminine of miAiahmata from mahishmat. There are indications that 
in some of the passapes presenting the name Mahishakn, etc., there are 


various readings which give shm instead of oh in the third syllable. 


2 Bpi, Ind., 2. 109, No. 111; 3804, Nos 313, 314, 317, 
3 Hpi. Ind., 9. 108, 
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they might like In 13 (Amuéfsana). § 2. 89, Dadasva, 
one of the hundred sons of Ikshvaku son of Mann, is 
mentioned as a king of Mahishmati. And in the same 
book, § 152. 7187, we are told that the thousand-armed 
Kartavirya, the Haihaya, reigned over the whole earth at 
Mahishmati,* 

The city is also mentioned in the Harivarnéa. We are 
there told in one place (1846-7) that it was founded by 
king Mahishmat, the heir (dayada) of Sihafija who was 
deseended from Yadu through Haihaya:® but in another 
passage that the founder of it was king Muchukunda. 
This last-mentioned person is there treated as a son of 
Yadu: but elsewhere in the same work (711-14, 6404) he 


is mentioned as a son of Mandhatri 


= = ‘| . = 
Regarding the identity of this city Mahishmati there 
have been for a long time two views." One is that it is 
Mysore, This had its origin in a conjecture put forward 
by Wilson in 1822 in the Caleutta Annual Register® It 
has been asserted recently by Mr. Rice.’ So also the 


? Compare the explanation, mentioned above, of the term mdhishibee na 
néel in the Vishou-Purina. 
® In accordance with this, certain princes in Southern Indin, of the 


21th and 12th centuries, who claimed to be of Haihays extraction, used 


the tithe ‘lord of Mihishmatt the best of towns ", to indicate their place 
of origin: see my Dynastion of the Kawarese Districta, in the Bombay 
Garetteer, vol. i, part 2, pp. 439 and note 2, 450, 451, 457, 529+ also 
Ep. Juct., 4. 88, 

* On the descent compare Vishnu-Puriinn, translation, 4. 63 ¢. 

* So also in the Vishnu-Purina, translation, 3. 28s, 

* There has also been o third view, which, however, we need not 
consider; namely, that Mahishmatt is * Mandl’, the hend -quarters 
town of the Mandlé District, Central Provinces : see Sleeman in JASR. 


6 (1837), G22, and Cunningham in Ancient Geography, 458. 


* See Vishnu-Purina, translation, 2 lh, note 8. 
7 See, eg. his Mysore (S07), 1. 280; 2 280 He has suid that 


Sahadéva cromed the Kivéri to reach Mahishmati, I do not find any 


mention of a Kavéri in connexion with Mihishmat! in the Calcutta text 
ofthe epic. Bat, in case such o statemont is really made anywhere else, 
it may be noted that the Indian Atlas shows a ‘Cavery R.' flowing into 
the Narbada from the south about a mile above the place which really is 


Cor 
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Imperial Gazetteer says (18. 261) that Mysore appears as 
Mahishmati in the Mahabharata. We need say no more 
about that, beyond making one brief remark. The Maha- 
bharata tells us that Sahadéva subjugated, next after Nila 
of Mahishmati, the king of Tripura. This place, as ia well 
known, is Téwar, in the Jabalpir District. And the 
statement about Tripura should have been sufficient, for 
many years past, to prevent any repetition of the idea 
that Mahishmati is Mysore. 

The more general view has identified Mahishmati with 
a town named Mahéshwar, on the north bank of the 
Narbada, in the Nimar Zillah of the Indore State, which 
is shown as ' Mahesar’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 37, 
N.E. (1892), in lat. 22° 10’, long. 75° 38’. This identi- 
fication was stated—apparently as an already accepted 
point—by Wilford in 1807." And it has been last repeated 
in the Imperial Gazetteer* The residents themselves 
seem to believe that Mahéshwar is Mahishmati; since we 
gather from the Imperial Gazetteer that they recognize 
the Mahishmati-Mahitmya as their local Purina. And, 
though the names do not mateh, —Mahéshwar being plainly 
Mahéévara, and having no connection with ma/isha,— 
suppart for the view has been found in a passage in 
the Suttanipata which tells us that, when the disciples 
of Bavari, the hermit dwelling on the bank of the 
Gédhavari (sie) in the neighbourhood of Alaka in the 
territory of Assaka (verse 997), journeyed to the north 


to look for Buddha, they went (verse 1011) to Patitthina — 


on the east of Alaka, then to Miahissati, and then to 
Ujjani, Gonaddha, Védisi, Vana-Kosambi, Sakéta, Savatthi, 
and so on” This places Mahishmati between Paithan, 


1 deiatic Researches, 9, 10M, * Vol. 17, p. + vol. 21, p. 118. 
0 Verse L011] ends with Fana-sarlayan ; and verse 1012 begins with 
Kaeambin chedpi, The translation (by Fausbill, SBE, 10. part 2, 
p 180) anyei—"" . ss Vedisi, Vannsaviinyn, and also to Kosambi, 
Giketa, ...”" Vana-serheyo mouns ‘having the appellation vena’. 


Tt might of course be taken as denoting some place bearing any such ss 
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which is the ancient Pratishthina, on the Godavari, and 


Jjjain. And Mahéshwar answers well enough to such 
& location : it is closely about 185 miles north of Paithan 
and 70 miles south of Ujjain, and is almost on the straight 
line between the two places. It has, however, been lately 
shown that this identification is not the correct one. 


* * * . = 


Mr. Pargiter has drawn attention to two instructive 
statements about Mahishmati. One is in the Raghuvathda, 
in the account of the svayarieara of Indumati. When 
the chief portress, who introduces the various suitors, 
comes to Pratipa, king of Aniipa, a descendant of the 
‘thousand-armed Kartavirya, she says (6. 43):—" Be thou 
the Lakshmi on the lap of this long-armed (king), if thou 
dost wish to see through the windows of (his) palace the 
Reva (Narbada), charming with rippling waters, which 
is a girdle round the hip-like ramparts of (his city) 
Mahishmati.” As Mr. Pargiter has observed, this distinctly 


home os Vanapura, Vananagara, or even Vanaviisa: and the division of 
the verses may be adduced in support of that. But the whole pasengre is 
little more than prose, with the addition here and there of Alituble words 
to make it satan. And I venture to toke it as Speaking of “Kh oenmbi 
which had the appellation Vana", that is “ Kaudimbi in the Forest", on 
the strength of the gone attached to Panini, 4. 2 97, which Fives the 
name Vani-Kaudtimbl : it may be mentioned that the Nao Koutimbi of 
the Benares text of the Kiadika, 2nd edition, ia a mistuke ; all the other 
versions have Fano", The gave presents, in fact, two nauines; Kaudiim by 
and Vana-Kausimbl. But we seem to be justified in taking them oa 
denoting one and the same place by what Hiven-teiang says: after his 
description of Prayiga, he continues (Beal, Life, 90, and compare Si-yu -Ei, 
]. 234) :—" From this, in a south-west, direction, we enter a great forest, 
in which we frequently encounter evil beasts and wild tlaphants. After 
going 500 ff or so, we arrive at Kinu-shang-mi,” Also, the Antagada- 
dusio mentions Kisambakinans, ‘the Kosamba forest " (translation by 
Barnett, p. $1), though it may not place it in the same locality, 

At the beginning of the passage in the Suttanipita, the words are :— 
Alakassa Patitthinath porimah. Here, also, I venture ta differ from 
Fausboll, who transiated:—‘*To Patitthina of Aloka firat, then to 


wit See his tranalation of the Markandéya-Puorina, p. 233, note t (issued 
in 1896), and introd., p. 9 (1005), 
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locates Mahishmati, not on the Narbada, but in the middle 
of it; that is, on an island in it. The other statement 
is in the Harivarhéa, in the passage (5214-27) which 
narrates the founding of the city by Muchukundn. His 
father had expressed the desire (5211) that he should 
found two cities against the mountains Vindhya and 
Rikshavat, in the shelter of the hills Accordingly, he 
first made o settlement on the bank of the Narbada, at 
a place full of rough rocks, which he cleared and adorned 
with a bridge, moats, temples, streets, and groves; and he 
then made Mahishmati, at the feet of the two mountains 
Vindhya and Rikshayat, and also a second city, Purika, 
on the bank towards the Rikshavat. 

Mr. Pargiter has pointed out that this latter passage 
marks a locality on the Narbada where the Vindhyn and 
Saitpura (Satpudai) ranges contract the valley, and come 
close to the river; that Mahéshwar does not satisfy the 
conditions of either of the two statements ;! and that the 
place which does satisfy them is the rocky island and 
village of Mandhata, now sacred to Siva, and containing 
# famous shrine of him as Omkarandtha, about thirty-five 
to forty miles higher up the river. And he has accordingly 
located Mahishmati there ; a conclusion which we heartily 
endorse, 

This island-village of Mandhata, belonging to the 
Khandwa tahsil of the Nimar District, Central Provinces, 
is shown in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 53, S.W. (1591), 
as ‘ Mandhatha ', with also the name ‘ Unkarnath ' attached 
in more conspicuous type, in lat. 22° 15', long. 76° 12’, 
six Miles east'of * Barwai’, and seven miles east-north-east 
of ‘Mortakka’, stations on the Malwa section of the 
Rajputani-Malwa railway. And the map shows clearly 
how spurs of the Vindhya and Satpura ranges come close 


1 There is no inhabited island there; and the hills do not close in 
on the river, Moreover, the place does not seem to have any remains 
amas. 1910, 29 
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up to it. In addition to satisfying the conditions of the 
Raghuvariéa and the Harivarméa, it answers just as well 
as docs Mahéshwar to the statement in the Suttanipata ; 
being only about thirty miles to the east from the straight 
line between Paithan and Ujjain, at a distance of closely 
about 195 miles from the former place and 70 miles from 
the latter. It answers to Patafijali’s indication that 
the distance between Ujjain and Mahishmati, though 
appreciable, could be covered, as a special feat, in one 
night. It is distinctly referable to Southern India, 
whether we take the Vindhya mountains or the Narbada 
as the dividing-line between the north and the south. Its 
present name 1s well accounted for by the mention of 
Mandhatri as the father of Muchukunda in one of the 
versions of the parentage of the latter. And we may 
locate Puriki, the second city attributed to Muchukunda, 
on an open area, on the south of the island, where the 
map shows villages named ‘Godurpoora, Bainpoora, 
Bamunpoora, and Dhooka’? and may probably place 
Muchukunda’s preliminary settlement (on the north bank) 
on the east of the island, where the map shows two 
villages and ‘Jain temples’. It may be added that the 
Imperial Gazetteer tells us (17. 152) that the Village of 
Mandhata stands partly on the island, partly on the south 
bank of the river, and —(a detail in whieh the place still 
answers to the words of Kalidisn}— that on the island it 
includes rows of houses, shops, and temples, with “the 
Rao's palace conspicuous above the rest”, standing on 
terraces scarped out of a hill: also, that “ upon the 
summit of the hill are signs of a once flourishing settle- 
ment, in the shape of ruined fortifications and temples.” 
* | * * * 

In short, then, we locate the Mahishamandala, “the 
territory of the Mahishas”, to which Moggaliputta-Tissa 

* A town Purikii is mentioned in some of the inscriptions at Bharaut - 
fu. Ant., 21, 234, No. 83 ; 236, Nos. 117-9, 
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sent one of his Buddhist missions in the time of Aska, by 
recognizing it as the country of which the capital was 
Mahishmati. We agree with Mr. Pargiter in placing 
Mahishmati on the island in the Narbada which is now 
known as Mandhata. And we thus tind in the Mahisha- 
mandala a border-land of the Buddhist Middle Country. 

Looking to the general features of the country as shown 
in the Atlas sheets, we may probably take it that the 
territory belonging to Maihishmati lay on both sides of the 
Narbadi, and extended on the west far enough to inelude 
Mahéshwar; in short, that it consisted of the present 
Nimar Zillah of Indore with part of the Nimar District 
of the Central Provinces. This would help to account for 
any transfer of the name and traditions of Mahishmati, 
along with the Mahishmati-Mahitmya, to Mahéshwar ; 
a transfer which, if established, may be instructive in 
some other cases. It would also help to explain the 
mention of Mahishmati as a city of the Avantis, the 
people of Ujjain, in the Digha-Nikaiya (see this Journal, 
1907, 653): it may easily be the case that the Ujjam 
territory was sometimes bounded on the south by the 
Vindhya range, but sometimes reached as far as the 
Narbadi. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


PARALLELS TO THE LEGENDS or CANDRAHASA 


The European literature is full of parallels to’ the 
history of Candrahisa (No, 31). Not only is it found in 
many modern collections of fairy tales, as will be seen 
later on, but it appears already in mediaeval tales and 
legends, nay, is one of the German epic tales. As told by 
ancient chroniclers the history of the Emperor Henry IT, 
of the eleventh century, is almost a copy of that of 
Candrahasa. It occurs in the Gesta Romanorum, No. 20 
(ed. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, p. 315), De maseria et trifae- 
lacione, and in the Golden Leyend of Jacobus & Voragine, 
Latin edition by Greasse, No, 181 (not 171 as given by 
Oesterley), pp. 840-1, in the history of the Pope Pelagins. 
In the annotations to No. 20 (pp. 715-16) Oesterley has 
given a long list of parallels in the mediaeval literature, 
notably in Latin and German chronicles, most of them 
identical with the list in the Kaiserchronik (ed. H. F. 
Massman, Quedlinburg, 1854), vol. iii, pp. 1094-5, and in 
note 2, the full bibliography, supplied by Felix Liebrecht, 
a fact not so well known as it ought to be. The history, 
then ((festa Rom., 20), is briefly as follows: In the reign 
of the Emperor Conrad there lived a certain Count Leopold, 
who, for some reason or other, fed from the Court and 
hid himself with his wife in a hovel in the woods, By 
chance the emperor hunting there lost his way and came 
to the hovel to spend the night. The same night the 
hostess was delivered of a son. Suddenly the emperor 
heard & voice syns : Srtsann take, take.” Then again : 
“ Rest A third time the voice said: 
“Fly, fly, fly; for the child that is now born shall become 





thy son-in-law.” The emperor, terrified, ordered in the 
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morning two of his squires to take the child forcibly away 
and to kill it. Moved by pity through its great beanty 
they placed it upon the branch of a tree, so as to save 
it from wild beasts, and killing a hare they brought 1ts 
heart to the emperor. Soon after a duke, travelling in the 
forest, discovered the child, took it in the fold of his 
mantle, and brought it to his wife to nourish it as their 
own, and he gave it the name of Henry. The boy grew 
handsome and eloquent, and became a general favourite. 
The emperor, learning of the quickness of the youth, 
desired his foster-father to send him to Court, where he 
resided for some time, and was held in great esteem by 
many people. (Some versions of the legend then tell that 
the emperor having learned that the child was not the son 
of the Duke Henry of Suabia, but a foundling, recognized 
him to be the child whose death he had encompassed in 
consequence of the prophecy he had heard on the occasion 
of his birth.) According to the Gresta, the emperor, afraid 
lest he be the child he had commanded to destroy, now 
wanted to make sure of his death. So he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to the queen to the following purport : 
“T command thee on pain'of death, aa soon as this letter 
reaches thee, to put this young man to death.” The young 
man who was to bear this letter to the queen by chance 
passed a church, and setting himself upon a bench fell asleep, 
The letter was enclosed in his purse. The priest of the 
place, impelled by curiosity, opened the letter and read the 
contents, Horrified, he cunningly erased the writing, and 
wrote instead: “Give him our daughter in marriage,” 
The queen, seeing the emperor's writing and the impress 
of his*signet, called together the princes of the empire and 
celebrated the nuptials with great pomp. The emperor 
hearing of it was first greatly afflicted, but on hearing 
afterwards all the miraculous circumstances from the 
esquires, the duke, and the priest, acquiesced in it and 
resigned himself to the dispositions of God. So he 
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confirmed the marriage, and appointed the young man 
heir to the throne. 

This mediaeval legend, or cycle of legends, agrees almost 
in every detail with the first part of the story of Candra- 
haisa. All goes well so far up to the marriage, to which 
the father is finally reconciled in the history of Henry and 
in its numerous parallels in European chronicles. But the 
Indian story has a sequel. ‘The father, far from resigning 
himself to the inexorable destiny of fate or to the dispensa- 
tions of God, still harbours evil feelings and plots the final 
destruction of his son-in-law. In the end he falls a victim 
to the very plan which he had invented for the death of 
the innocent. In some modern fairy tales we find now the 
whole story, with a similar ending: the death of the scheming 
father-in-law who would defy destiny. In each of the 
parallels it is always a foundling. The child, whose future 
greatness had been overheard by the man on the night of 
ita birth, is therefore exposed by him or by the murderers 
he had hired, and is found by some one else, who brings 
it up as his own child. He is therefore known aa the 
Foundling. I start with “ Naidis the Foundling” im the 
most recent collection of tales from Macedonia (G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 129-34). 
After the wedding the man, whose daughter he had married 
through the change of the wording in the letter by the 
miracilous intervention of an old man, instructs his wife_ 
to eall Naidis the next morning early and to send him with 
another letter to the shepherds tending his flocks. In that 
letter he writes to the shepherds to cut the bearer in pieces 
and to fling him into the well. The mother-in-law seeing 
him sleep sweetly in her daughter's arms was sorry to 
wake him and went instead and woke her son, whom she 
thus sent to the doom prepared by his father for Naidis. 


Hearing of it the distracted father runs after the son, but 


is too late; he had been cut im pieces according to his 
instructions, and the body thrown into the well. Full of 


Jw! 
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‘despair he kills himself, and thus the prophecy comes true, 


the youth becomes his heir. 

Almost identical with this Macedonian version is the 
Greek tale No. 20 1m Hahn's colleetion, Here, however, it 
is the father-in-law himself who is killed in accordance 
with the instructions he had sent through the young man. 
For he writes to the guardian of the vineyard to shoot the 
man who would come into the place at such and such 
atime. The young man, eager to fulfil his master’s wish, 
runs very fast and reaches the vineyard long before the 
fatal hour. Then he lingers a little on the way back. 
The father-in-law, impatient to know what had happened 


to the young man, whether he had at last sueceeded in 


destroying him, goes to the vineyard to be killed by the 
guardian. The same oceurs in the Albanian tale of the 


Foundling ( Dozon, No. 13," L'enfant vendu, ou la Destinée”). 


Here it is the pasha who overhears the prophecy. After 


the marriage he orders the smith to kill the young man 


with his hammer. In this tale it is again 4 son (that of 


_ the pasha) who is anxious to go first, and the young man 


then brings back what the pasha had wished, viz. the head 
of his own son, Finally, the pasha himself is killed, for 
he is impatient and goes first to the coachman to see 
whether his instructions have been carried out. Among 


the South Slavonian tales published by Jagié (Archiv 


f. Slav. Philologie, vol. i, ete.) Nos, 14 and 56 belong to 
our cycle. HKeinhold Koehler, than whom there was no 
greater authority in the comparative study of fairy tales, 


has added there a large number of parallels from the 


world’s literature. His remarks and references have been 


reprinted in his Aleinere Schriften zwr Maerchenforschung 


(ed. Bolte, Weimar, 1898), pp. 417, 466. In the latter cvele 
of tales the young man, instead of being sent straight to 
be killed by means of a letter or a peculiar message, is sent 


on perilous errands, from which he is not expected to ~ 


return safely, but he succeeds in overcoming all difficulties 


' 
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and slays his enemies. The Rumanian parallels have been 
studied by L. Sainénu, Basmele romedne (Bucuresei, 1895), 
pp. 142-3. 

The second episode then branches off, and at an early 
period becomes an independent tale. The first, or 
Henry, cyele starts with a prophecy at birth, or at some 
early period in the life of the youth, and finishes, as a rule, 
with his marriage ; the second cycle, which I will mention 
now us briefly as possible—though there is nothing in it of 
“predestination” and it lacks the changed letter—has, none 
the less, some traits in common with the Indian story, and 
must be an old variant. Jt is also found in one of the 
legends of the Gesta Romanoruwm among the “ additional” 
tales published by Oesterley, but found already in the 
English version: the story of Fulgentius. The motive for 
sending the young man to what looks a positive death, is 
envy on the part of a steward, or some other courtier, who 
wishes to get rid of his rival in the favour of the king. 
He resorts to a stratagem which is the same in most of the 
parallels, He tells the emperor that the youth had told 
the people that his, the king's breath, was foul (either 
through leprosy or through some other fell disease), and 
that it was death to him to serve the cup. Then the 
emperor asks the steward first whether it is true, and on 
his denying that there was anything amiss with the breath 
of the emperor he 1s asked how he, the emperor, might 
bring this thing to goo! proof. The steward answers ; 
“To-morrow next when he serveth the cup the young man 
will turn his face away from the emperor.’ He then goes 
to the young man, and tells him that the emperor feels 
very sore on account of his stinking breath, which makes 
hia drink to do him no good. Fulgentius (this is the name 
of the youth) asks the steward to counsel him what to 
do, and he advises him to turn his face away from the 
emperor whenever serving him with the cup. He does 


| so and is turned out of Court. The emperor then decides 
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to punish him, and again, upon the advice of the steward, 
orders him to go to the brickmakers at the emperor's 
limekiln, whither he should send the order to cast into 
the furnace whoever came and asked whether they had 
fulfilled the king's will. Fulgentius, on his way, passing 
a church, hears the bell tolling for service. So he goes in, 
attends service, and falls into a profound sleep. Mean- 
while, the steward, impatient to know the fate of 
Fulgentius, proceeds to the limekiln, asks the fatal 
question, and is forthwith bound hand and foot and 
thrown into the furnace, just before Fulgentius arrives, 
who hears the news and is told of the command of the 
emperor, He returns, to the great surprise of the emperor, 
who, by questioning, finds out the truth, and recognizes in 
FPulgentius salvation divine intervention and the triumph 
of truth. To this story (No. 283) Oesterley gives a full 
parallel literature (p. 749), without noticing the connexion 
with No, 20 (and pp. 715-16). From that list it will be 
seen how widespread this version of the legend had been 
in the Middle Ages, and also that it had entered into the 
literature of fairy tales and ballads, the best known being 
Schiller’s Gang nach dem Eisenhummer, Tt is also found 
in the East in the Persian Meanewi, in the Forty Vizier 
(German, by Bernauer),in the Someadeva, and partly also 
in some additions to the Pancha-Tantra (Benfey, i, 321). 
To these parallels I will add now only two more, hitherto 
unknown, They are found in Hebrew MSS. The first, 
in a MS, of the xiii-xiv cent. (Bodl. 1466, ed. Gaster. 
Exempla of the Rabbis, No, 308, pp. 207-8); and the 
other in my possession, Coed. 130, No. 38a f., 1000 
In the former it isa young man to whom the father leaves 
on his death-bed the wish never to pass the synagorne 
when service is held without gomg in and taking part 
in it. eZ 
The young man went to Court and served as eup-bearer 
and page to the king and queen. Being favoured by 
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them he roused the envy of the steward, who, taking 
advantage of the fact that favour was shown to him by 
the queen, told the king that she was bestowing her love 
on the young man, The king would not believe it, until 
at last he allowed himself to be persuaded, and decided 
to destroy the page. So he commanded the brickmaker 
to throw into the limekiln the first man who would 
eome to him and ask whether he had fulfilled the king's 
command. And he ordered the young man to go early 
next morning to the limekiln. On the way he pisses 
a synagogue, and hearing the service going on, he dis- 
mounts from his horse, goes into the synagogue, and 
tarries there until the end. The king, after waiting for 
a while, sends the steward to the kiln to inquire what 
has happened. He is thrown into the burning furnace. 
Meanwhile the young man comes to the place, and secing 
them throwing the steward into the burning furnace 
remonstrates with them, but they answer: “Such was the 
command of the king, and he (the steward) was the first 
who came.” The young man returns to the king and asks 
him why he has ordered them to burn the steward. The 
king, being greatly surprised at the turn of events, tells 
him all that the steward had spoken against him, and adds 
that he is now fully convinced of his imnocence. And 
the “ Moralizatio”, quite in the style of the Gesfa, is: ” This 
shows how necessary and beneficial it is not to pass divine 
service. 

The point to be noted in this variant, and in the 
subsequent, is the umportance attached to the synagogue 
or church, and the “Moralizatio” that the salvation of 
the young man is due to his tarrying at that place for 
devotional purposes. This point has become obseured in 
the first cycle of legends, the Henry eyele, though a remnant 
of it ia found in Henry resting in the church where the 
inquisitive priest changes the writing of the letter. The 
significance of the stopping at the church for religious 
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purposes, which is obliterated in the other variants, appears 
prominently in this second eyele of legends. It oeeurs also 
in the story of Maimonides, who is the hero of a tale found 
in my MS. 130 (of the sixteenth to seventeenth century). 
He was a favourite at the Court of the King of Spain, 
and became the object of envy to the other courtiers, 
The oldest among them then decides to bring about his 
destruction by the scheme of insinuating an evil smell 
of the breath of the king, and of Maimonides, advising 
the latter to cover his mouth with his hand when 
addressing the king. Greatly imeensed at this publie 
insult, the king orders the baker to heat his furnace and 
to throw into it the first man who would ask for the 
king's message. Maimonides, of course, is sent. On his 
way to the furnace Maimonides is stopped three times 
to take part in a religious ceremony, once by being asked 
to be present at a circumcision, the second time at a 
wedding, and the third time at a funeral. The king's 
eounsellor, impatient to know of the result, reaches the 
furnace first and is thrown in, and Maimonides is thus saved 
by having heen stopped on his way in the performance 
of religious duties, The king then learns the truth, and 
he recognizes that a just punishment has overtaken the 
wicked counsellor, 

It would be easy to increase the number of parallels; 
they are mostly mentioned in the books of Liebrecht, 
Koehler, and Oesterley. To this large number now the 
history of Candrahiisa is a most welcome and important 
addi+ion, for it furnishes the missing Indian link, and 
eloses the chain. 

M. Gastrer, 


THe ANTIOUITY OF VEDIC CULTURE 
My paper on the Antiquity of Vedic Culture! has 
elicited comments from various scholars?; may I be 
1 JRAS, 1900, pp. 721 aeqq. * Thid., pp. 1085 seqq. 
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a _ allowed to make a few remarks on the strictures of 
jy Professor Oldenberg and Mr. Berriedale Keith, which 


| eoneern more directly the Sanskrit scholar ? 

According to Professor Oldenberg the Mitannian gods, 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Naésatyas, are not the 
Vedie gods of those names, but Iranian gods partly 
occurring in the Avesta, partly inferred from fnets 
a contained in the Avesta, He contends that the divine 
a, pair, Ahura-Mithra or Mithra-Ahura, of the Avesta has 

been correctly identified with Mitra-Varuna of the Veda; 
for the Vedic Varuna is indeed the great Asura ( = lran. 
| ahwra). The Vedic Indra is concealed under Verethrajan, 

‘ , the god of Victory in the Avesta. And to the Vedic 

‘\pair of the two Nisatyas corresponds in the Avesta the 

evil spirit Naonhaithya, Therefore Professor Oldenberg 
~~ sixys in conclusion : “T never doubted that Zarathustrianism 
was preceded by a more ancient Iranian religious system 
in which occurred a divine pair, Mitra-Varuna, a god 
Indra, a pair of two Asvins or Nasatyas.” 

This reasoning is open to serious objections. (1) A god 
Varuna is nowhere mentioned in Iranian records. We 
only know for certain that Mithra was associated with 
another great god of whose true name and functions we 
are totally ignorant. From the fact that both in the Veda 
and in the Avesta there oecur a couple of gods, ono of 
whom is Mitra, it does not follow that the second 
member in either couple should also be the same. For 
the Sun-god may be, and has been, associated with 
various gods, so as to form a pair with any one of 
them, eg. the Moon, the Night, the Dawn, ete. We 
do not know who was the companion of that Mitra 
who, as Professor Sayce tells us in his note, p. 1106, 
is “represented by ideographs which signify ‘the dawn- 
eompleter’”, (2) The Iranian god of Victory, Verethrajan, 
corresponds to the Indian Vrtrahan; but in Indian 
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mythology Vrtrahan is an epithet of Indra, while in 
the Avesta Verethrajan and Indra sre two distinct 
mythologieal persons, a god and a demon. It is just 
a6 likely that the Indians should have fused two gods 
into one as that the [ramans should have split one into 
two. And besides the inseription names this god “Indra” 
and not Vrtrahan. (3) The Avesta knows but one 
Naonhaithya, a demon, not a divine pair of Nasatyas, 
thus ignoring the most characteristic trait of the Aévins, 
their forming a couple. Nasatya is an epithet of the 
Aévins, the signification of which is unknown. It may, 
for all we know, have been also the name of on Iranian 
god wholly unconnected with the Indian Aévins. The 
inseription does not mention one Nasatya, but two: for. 
the plural ilinmi most probably stands for the dual 
which is wanting in Gabylonian. (4) The god4 mentioned 
in the inseription are identical in form with Vedie gods; 
there is not a trace of anything peculiarly Iraninn! 
This fact goes far to prove that the religion of the 
tribe who imported ther gods into Mesopotamia was 
essentially the same as Vedie religion as far at lenst 
aa concerns mythology. For the gods invoked in those 
treaties were, of course, the principal gods of that tribe. 
Now the faets discussed under Nos, 1-3 prove that 
Iranian mythology, as revealed in the Avesta, bears 
some resemblance to Vedic mythology (as far as concerns 
the gods under consideration), but that, on the other 
hand, the difference is also well marked. And this is 








* Professor Oldenberg save, p. L008, note 1: ** By deriving these rods 
from Tran rather than from Indin we may possibly account for the 
gheenee of Agni, It seems probable that the prominence of Agni in 
the Veda is of Indian, not of Indo-Iranian, growth.” In my opinion 
prominence of Agni in the Veda is due to the faet that Agni 





(like Soma} waa a god of the priesta (im later times he is identified rs 
with the Brhmans), while Indra was the god of warriors or Ksattriyns. - 
Therefore the absence of Agni from the Mitannian inscription is easily & 


accounted for by the fact that the Mitannian kings or their predecessors aan 
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just what might be expected in two distinet peoples 
derived from a common stock; we know of no instance 
where two such peoples, each of which, however, developed 
an individual language and nationality, have preserved 
the same gods and attributed to them the same relative 
importance as in the prehistoric times when the two 
peoples had not yet separated. For the causes which 
bring about linguistic and ethnical differentiation, still 
more powerfully affect the religious beliefs of the people 
and their selection of gods,' 

These considerations make it highly improbable that 
the gods inveked in the Mitannian inscriptions should 
be Iranian, or, more aceurately, proto-[ranian* gods. 
Now the obvious reason for assuming them to be [ranian 
‘s the apparently Iranian form of the mames of the 
Mitannian kings. But according to Professor Sayce* it 
is very unlikely that the names of the Mitannian kings 
are either Indo-European or [ranian; and this eminent 
scholar shows that the seeming Iranian affinities of these 
names may just as well be explained from Mitannian 
and Hittite idioms. If he is right, there is no reason 
which could induce us to interpret as Iranian, gods who, 
on the face of it, are Vedic gods. 


' Popular gods usually vary even from tribe to tribe within the same 
people unless a uniform mythology is brought about by some powerful 
factor: o& the Greek Pantheon waa fixed by the Homeric poems, 
so the Vedic Pantheon by the Vedic Reis. Jf, therefore, contrary to 
my opinion, it could be proved that the pre-Zarathustrian religious 
system of the Iranians contained the principal gods of the Veda, then 
indeed we should have to assume that those Iranians had, at some time, 
heen so wholly under the influence of Vedic culture os to adopt even the 
Vedio 

* Professor Oldenberg corrects me in ascribing to Professor Meyer the 
opinion that those gods were Arian instead of proto-Iranian, If I must 
plead guilty, I may say in my excuse that the title of his paper: ‘The 
first appearance in history of the Arane,” and some passages, e.g. the 
‘one translated by Oldenberg on p. 1000, have misled not only me but als 

4 TRAS, 1000, p. 1107. 
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Professor Oldenberg thinks that even if these 
should, after all, turn ont to be Vedic gods, their oreurrence 
on Mitannian mseriptions of about 1400 nc. will make 
no ‘alteration in the current opinions on the age of the 
Veda; and he objects to my declaration that the excava- 
tions at Boghazkiii “give an entirely new aspect to the 
whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilization”. 
But their importance in this regard will be evident to 
everyone who considers that till reeently the oldest 
authentie date in Indian history was the epoch of Buddha's 
death, and that now the oldest certain date is pushed 
back for well-nigh a thousand years, The testimony 
which the Mitannian inscriptions bear to the existence 
of Vedic religion about 1400 p.c. will henceforth be the 
keystone of all speculations on the antiquity of Indiand 
civilization, 

I had contended that everybody would accept my 
interpretation of the dates brought forward by Mr. Tilak 
and myself in order to prove the high antiquity of Vedic 
civilization, if the Intter could be proved by independent 
evidence, Mr. Berriedale Keith, however, is of opinion 
that the objections to my chronological arguments would 
remain in undiminished foree, even if the Vedie culture 
should date from the early epoch I claim for it, And 
in order to make his assertion good he restates the reasons 
of my opponents in a condensed form. May I, therefore, 
be allowed to give also my version of the story ? 

(1) The Vedic year began with full moon in Uttara- 
Phalguni (3 Leonis); our opinions are at variance about 
the epoch denoted by this beginning of the year. I believe 
that at the time when the oldest Vedic calendar was fixed, 
the full moon in Uttara-Phalguni occurred at the winter 
solstice; but according to Oldenberg it marked the be- 
ginning of the hot season. He places the period of the 
oldest Brahmanas during which the calendar may have | 
been fixed at about 800 B.c. At that time the full moon ~ 
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in question occurred, as an easy calculation shows, within 
a fortnight on either side of the 3rd February. Now 
if we place the first construction of the Vedic calendar 
$00 years earlier, as the Boghazkiéi inscriptions entitle us 
to do, the limits of Philguna full moon are shifted forward 
to the 10th January and the 7th February. Therefore, from 
the assumptions of Oldenberg, Thibaut, and others, it would 
follow that the Indians, when first framing their calendar, 
marked the hegimning of the hot season by the full moon 
occurring between the 10th January and the Tth February, 
As such a proposition is quite unacceptable in my opinion, 
I think it preferable to interpret the said beginning of the 
year as marked by the winter solstice of w very carly 
period. For the winter solstice was also the beginnmg 
of the lustrum and the first year of it in the adjusted 
calendar of the Jyotisam which at that time coincided 
with new moon in Magha (about 1100 B.c.), 

I proceed to diseuss two more dates which, in my 
opinion, bear testimony to the existence of a polar star 
(dhruea) and the position of the Pleiades near the vernal 
equinox in the early Vedic age. My opponents deny that 
the alleged evidence contains a positive base for chrono- 
logieal inference. 

(2) The dhrwoe (Itt. the immovable one) was during the 
marriage ceremony pointed out by the husband to his 
bride as a symbol of immobility, Mr. Berriedale Keith * 
emphasizes the fact that the dhyuwia “among Vedic texts 
appears only in the marriage ritual of the Grhya Sitras 
and in the late (I should say apocryphal) Upanisadie 
literature”. But as the pointing out of the polar star as 
a part of the marriage ceremony is enjoined in «all the 
principal Grhya Satras, it was obviously a usage prevailing 
all over India and, therefore not one of recent origin.* 

‘Lo, p. LOT. 

2 Tt is misleading when Keith says. ibid.) that the “‘dhruva is 


admittedly an intruder in the Vedic marriage ritual". Professor Winter: 
nite, speaking of another detail of the marringe ritual, which is of 
amas. 1910,  «#O 
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Now I contend that the dhrwee was the polar star of the 
period in which the popular custom of showing it to the 
bride came into existence; for it is difficult to imagine 
that the Indians should have wantonly named a star im- 
movable whose motion could not have eseaped observation. 
It was, of course, natural for this star to retain the name 
once given it for an indefinite length of time, even after it 
had ceased to appear immovable!’ The opponents of my 
theory seem to suppose that the ancient Indians invented, 
as it were, a polar star, and then fixed on a star in the 

cinity of the Pole to call it diruve. However, the 
absence of anything like astronomical theories before 
the Puranic period makes this assumption unacceptable, 
in my opinion. Iam convineed that it was not the priest 
who invented a polar star, but that the common people, 
villagers and the like, had discovered it. On this assump- 
tion I identified the dhrwva with a Draconis, which star 
was, in 2780 B.c,, only six minutes distant from the Pole, 
and continued for about three or four hundred years 
before and after that time in such vicinity to the Pole 
that it may have been regarded as a true polar star, 
Only two more stars of sufficient magnitude approached 
the Pole: « Draconis and 8 Urse# Minoris, the minimum 
unmistakably Indo-Germanic origin, points ont that it is mentioned in 
two Grhyo Satras only, and he adds the remark that this fact should 
caution us against drawing an inference as to the absence of a poplar 
custom from the absence of a testimony for it in the oldest literature. 
Das altindiache Hochzetterituell, in Denkschrifien der Kaiser{, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, vol. xl, p. 177. 

* The phrase dirarasya procofanam in Maitri Upanisad, i, 4, has been 
regarded us evidence that the motion of the polar star had bocome known 
wt last. But this is a mistake, The shaking of Dirnve is mentioned 
among other portents which were apparently supposed to occur at the 
end of o Ralpa: soem mohkdreavdndm, abharindm propatanam, rrad- 


onan wifarajinia. We ure here already in presence of Puranic 
cotmology ; note the cords of winds by which the stars ore fastened to 
the Dhrova, see Vienu Purana, ii, 12, 24 For the Pouriinas Dhruva 
(Auttinapada) seems to be the Pole, as guurdian of the celestig] 
bodies ; and the star near him is his mother Suniti or Sonrta, see Vi 


Porting, i i, 12, 95. — 
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polar distance of the former being 4° 44’ in 1290 nc., and 
of the latter 6 28° in 1060 nc. But neither could have 
been named “immovable ", since the daily changes in the 
position of the one amounted to about 10 degrees, and of 
the other to about 14 degrees, and they increased as time 
drew on, These are quantities not to be overlooked by 
men familiar with the starred heaven, as those Indians 
must have been who told the day of the month and the 
time of the night by observing the asterisms. I have 
treated elsewhere + at some length the astronomical side of 
the question. My observations appeal to those who by a 
practical acquaintance with astronomy can form an adequate 
idea of their significance, and realize that 10 degrees make 
a very perceptible difference of position. Mr, Berriedale 
Keith, who says that my “observations on this point do 
not seem convincing", will give me leave to doubt his 
competence as judge in astronomical matters, since on 
p. 1102 of his paper he gives vent to the opinion that 
a star of 3-3 magnitude is brighter than one of “only ~ 
2-0 magnitude. 

(3) The last argument from the Krttikas, or Pleiades, 
assumes that they opened the series of Naksatras as 
standing, at that time, near the vernal equinox. With 
this interpretation of that well-known fact 1 combined 
two testimonies from the Brihmanas: (a) in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana I, 5, 2, 6 seqq. the Naksatras are divided 
into devanaksatras, Krttikas down to Visakhe, and 
yamanaksatras, Anuridhas down to Bharani, the former 
being apparently regarded as the Northern, and the 
latter as the Southern, Naksatras; (6) mn the Satapatha- 
brahmana II, 1, 2, 3, it is said that the Krttikas do not 
deviate (eyavanfe) from the Ezst,* while the other 
Naksatras do; the meaning of this observation is that 

1 See Featgrus an Mul. con Roth, 1803, pp. 72 seqq.: 2DMG., vol. xlix, 
p. 228; vol. 1, p. 7 | 

* Sayana’s commentary rans thus: dakyivata witernte of vikyepoondin 
na calanti, hintu niyamens ducethapricydim evo dyantt. 
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the Krttikfis rise due east, as was the case when they 
stood near the vernal equinox. To my observations on 
this point! which [ do not think invalidated by the 
remarks of Oldenberg and Thibaut, [ may add that the 
Hindus ‘in later times did not doubt the proposed 
significance of the Krttikas place at the head of the 
Naksatras. For when at last they had become aware 
of the precession of the equinoxes, some astronomers 
(Sirya Siddhanta) assumed a libratory movement of 
the vernal equinox, the limits of which were 27 decrees 
in wither direction from the beginning of Aévini (near 
€ Piscium), thus including in the libration the Krttikas. 
Mr. Keith considers the argument from the Krttikis 
also quite unconvincing, and he lays stress on “the fact 
that in no other regard does the vernal equinox appear 
as important in Vedic literature". But does the fact 
that Vedie liturgy took no eognizance of the vernal 
equinox preclude its being known? It is further said: 
“We do oot know the origin of the Naksatras, and 
until we do, it is hardly likely that the origin of the 
place of Kritikas will be found.” If the Krttikas rose 
duc east in dhe Vedic period—-viz. if their position then 
was near the|vernal equinox—it matters little what was 
the origin of the Naksatras. 

Whatever will be the value assigned to my chronological 
argument by the progress of research, at the present 1 do 
not think my opponents entitled to treat it as definitely 
refuted. — 





HERMANN JACOHI. 


Tat ANTIQUITY OF VEDIC CULTURE 
The importance of the question of the interpretation of 
the chronological data of the Vedie literature renders 
desirable a brief reply to Professor Jacobi's last note on 
the subject. 
1 See ZDMG., vol. xlix, pp. 220 seqq.; vol. |, p. 72. 
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1. Professor Jacobi states that the Boghazkiéi inserip- 
tions entitle us to place the first construction of the Vedic 
calendar 800 years eatlier (than 800 B.c.), and deduces 
thenee an argument in favour of his view that the full 
moon in Uttara-Phalyuni occurred at the winter solstice 
when the oldest Vedic calendar was fixed. But the in- 
seriptions in question say nothing about Uttara-Phalguni 
or the Vedic calendar, and cannot, therefore, entitle us’ to 
inake any assertion as to the date of the first constrnetion 
of a calendar which they neither mention nor presuppose. 

2. Professor Jacobi is fully entitled to doubt my com- 
petence as a judge in astronomical matters, but not to base 
that doubt on a misstatement of my views. I did not 
assert—as reference to p. 1102 of the Jowrnal for 1900 
will show—that a star of 3°3 magnitude is brighter than 
one of “only” 2-0 magnitude. My argument, which was 
condensed, but I think readily intelligible to anyone 
familiar with the question, was that the star « Draconis 
might well be identified with the dhrwua of the Grhya 
Sitras,and have been regarded as the Pole Star both about 
and for long after 1290 B.c,, when it was at its ninin wm 
distance (4° 44’) from the North Pole, because its only 
probable rival, 8 Urse Minoris, while it was only 20 in 
magnitude, and therefore not very greatly more con- 
spicuous than « Draconis,’ was never at a leas polar 
distance than 6° 28’, and thus was much less likely than 
« Draconis ever to have been chosen as the Pole Star, 
But, as I said then, I see no reason at all for any definite 
identification of the star, but if we must have one, 
x Draconis appears to me infinitely more likely than 
a Draconis, A date of the thirteenth or twelfth century B.c. 
is much more likely to be found as a survival in a Grhya 
Siitra than one of the third millennium. 

3. Stress must be laid on the fact that even if we were 
to assume, in the face of all probability, that Krttikas 

1 CE also Oldenberg, ZDMG., 1, 450, 451. 
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only marked the vernal equinox, none the less the date so 
indicated would be vague in the extreme. Whitney,’ 
Weber? and Thibaut® have shown with perfect clearness 
how utterly vague are the dates which can be ascribed to 
this event, or to the coincidence of new moon in Magha 
with the winter solstice in the Jyotisa. The arguments 
of these scholars have not been refuted or apparently 
adequately considered by Professor Jacobi, though in one 
place * he appears to accept the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century #.c. as the date of the latter event, while in his 
last. note the date is given at about 1100 8c. But so long 
as their arguments stand, all speculation rests on an 
absolutely insecure hasis.® | 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


ApasTaAMBA MANTRA ERAHMANA, ii, 8, 4 
In this verse oceurs— 
priyam ma devesu buru 
prop ma bralmeane hur | 
priyam visyest sid rest 
priyam rijasn ma kw || 


| JRAS., i, 316 seqq. ; Colebrooke’s Kasays, i, 126 seqq. ; Grievtal ane 
Linguistic Studies, ti, 380 equ. 

2 fadiache Studion, x, 204 seqe. 

' TAL, xxiv, 08 seqg. 

4 TA., xxiii, 137, where he seems to admit o possible error of ten 
centuries in the fixing of the vernal equinox at Krttikiis! It should be 
noted that both Whitney (Studies, ti, 383) and Thilaut (LA., xxiv, 07) 
are prepared to accept the view that the presence of Krttikas at the 
equinox is merely another form of the datum of the Jyotier ; this would 
reduce indefinitely the importance of the Krttikiis theory, 

* Shamasastey's effort (Fardm Agen, pp. 132 seqq.) to refute Whitney 
must be regarded a4 quite inadequate. The references to Baudhiyane 
establish nothing that was not known before, Whitney was acquainted 
with the Brihmana references to the holding of certain festivals on 
certain dates, but he laid stress on the fact that there is no evidenee to 
show how the Jyotia and the sacrificial ritual were connected. It may 
he remarked that the evidence of the Jyotig: so for na it goes is very 
unfavourable to Shamasastry’s theory of go as *intercalary day", 


= he: 


(' 
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In Hiranyakesin Grhya Sitra, i, 10, 6, enter alia the 
reading of Pada bis: priyam ma brahmant kwru. This 
is, of course, much easier, and not unnaturally Winternitz, 
in his edition,' while accepting brafmeane as the Apastamba 
text from all his MSS. and Haradatta, regards it as either 
Prakritic or an error for brafimeant. 

Tt seems to me at onee simpler and more satisiactory to 
assume that we have here a change of construction simply, 
the dative being substituted for the locative * of the other 
Padas, The use of the dative with priyu is not common, 
but cf. RV., v, 51,4: priya Indraya Vayave, where the 
dative seems most naturally to be connected with priya, 
though it might also be construed with the preceding part 
sieyate, and especially Atharvaveda, xii, 2, 34: priyam 
pitrbhya dtmane brahmabhyah krnut&a priyam, which 
affords a precise, and in my opinion conclusive, argument 
for the dative brahimeane. The sense, of course, 1s different, 
but that is merely because in the one case the object is 
masculine, in the other neuter. 

Interchanges of case of this kind are not rare in 
Sanskrit: eg. in Manu, i, 84 seqq., we have: a@bhyahk 
kuryad devatabhyo byahmano homam anvaham || Agnes 
Somasya caivddau tayos caiva samastayol | visvebhyas 


caiva devebhyo Dhanvantaraya eva eo || 85 ||. Or again, . 


ibid., ii, 79, there is: mahato "py enaso mast tvacevahar 
vimucyate| with which ef. Ramayana, i, 16,14. Or in 
Manu, iv, 128, the accusative and locative of time 
alternate in the same sense, Again in RV., x, 76, 5, we 
have: divas cid & vo ‘mavattarebhyo vibhvand cid 
dévapastarebhyah | vayos cid & somarabhastareblyo ‘gnes 
cid areca pitukrttarebhyah ||. Tt is here clear that 
vibhvand must have the same sense as the ablative, and 


Delbriick's? doubts as to the possibility of the use of the 


. ' The Mantropatha, i, pp. xxivand 44. 


2 ¥or the looative, cf. Delbrack, Synt. Forsch., v, 120. 
2 Synt, Forech,, ¥, 138. 


ries ! 
Sie. 
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instrumental for the ablative in such cases cannot be 
maintained against the evidence adduced by both Pischel! 
and Geldner? so that we need not read wibhvanah as 
Roth* suggested. For other examples of interchange, 
cf. Speyer, Vedieche und Sanskrit Syntax, p. 23, and 
Oldenberg's note on RV., i, 55, 3: a food instance in 
Prakrit is that in Mrechahafika, i, 30,9: éavami-sisam- 
pidehim,’ which is certainly to be taken as two variant 
constructions with the same sense. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


GRAMMATICAL Nores 
Pensowat Prowovws 

The accepted use of ine and te as personal pronouns in 
‘Sanskrit is as dative and genitive, and it is as well to he 
slow in ascribing to these forms any other signiticance 
without very convineing evidence. I consider it therefore 
desirable to analyse the proofs of other usages alleged for 
the Kimdayana by Dr. Michelson in an article in the 
JAOS° He finds me as instrumental singular in iv, 14, 
14, and in a number of other passages like me érutia, 
iii, 7, 10; in all the latter, however, he himself admits 
the possibility of their being genitives, and I have no 
doubt whatever that this is the case. The former case, 
however, is more important, as it is inriam, noktaparvan 
me coram krehre ‘pi tisthata, when the instrumental of 
the participle is important. But it is as simple to assume 
a double construction ; welapairvem can quite correctly be 
construed either with instrumental or renitive, and we 
have both, the genitive being, no doubt, preferred metri 


' Gott, gel, Anz, 1884,p,513: ZDMG., ali, 303; Peel, Stod., i, 200: 


i, 71, 215. 
= Fed. Siued,, ii, 32, 
? ZDMG., xlvili, O77, Le. cibhoonas fi by hypoersandhi. Cf. Ohlenborg, 
Rigveda-Noten, i, 355. y 
* JAOS., xxvii, 425, * oxv, L1G Sag. | 
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emus. For parallels, due to the same state of affairs, 
ef. Mbh., iii, 54, 5: tato Vidarbhupataye Damayantyah 
sikhianch | nyavedayat tim asvasthim, Damayantim 
naresvare || when nearesvare cannot refer to Nala as in 
Milman’s translation. The reason here for the locative 
ig metrical, Or again in K., i, 12, 22, we have! gatdndim 
fesu wipresu, which is not half so easy as me-fisthati, 
Or in v, 25, 9° where rudantyah-Sitaya is a combination 
of “Sité’s lock” (ven?) and “agitated by Sita” (famputd), 
and is not merely metrical, The examples of fe as 
instrumental are merely of the type buddhir anyt na 
fe karyd, and are all obvious genitives. It is, of course, 
impossible to accept te or me as instrumental when they 
only oceur in senses when the genitive is perfectly 
appropriate ; and it is significant that even in Pah the 
use of me and ¢# as instrumental is by no means certain ; 
though in any case arguments from PAéAli or Prakrit 
syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be quite unscientific and 
lead to unsound results? and the notorious irregularity of 
Avestan syntax is not cogent for Sanskrit syntax. 

But Mr. Michelson finds also me as ablative and perhaps 
as locative, As ablative he renders it in vi, 19, 20: 
na me jivan wvimoksyate, and in vi, 10, 17: varam 
inyam vrnista me. In both cases the use is no doubt 
dative, as in the Homeric rotow ddeiiero, “ took away from 
them " (Od, i, 9), or @éusrre béaeto Gewas, “received the 
eup from” (IL, xv, 87)“ As loeative he thinks its use 
unlikely, as the only case is ii, 85, 10, where bucddhir 
anya ne me kirya has a variant fe (much more hkely), 

1 Rohtlingk, ZDMG., xli, 187. 

® JAOS,. xxv, 107, (Ci. also AV., x, 7, 39, as explained by Hopkins, 
JAOS., xxviii, 367, ou. 1, and RV... i, 41, 12, a8 explained by Pischel, 
Ved. Stud. fii, 193: and cf. the citation from the Hower MS. in Hoernle’s 
paper, fit. Awd, xxi, 352, 

7 Of. JRAS., 1906, pp. 722. ot; 108, p. 154, om. 6. For the genitive 
‘with eartinnsle, ef, Caland, Ther das rituedie Sitra cee Baudhdgana, 


pp. 45,46; Delbriick, Synt. Forech., v, 155, 
4 Monro, Aowene Grammer, pp. 135, 136. 


Mr. Micheison’s principle we would equate the dat 


due to the populur dialects. But this is hardly necessary aa t 
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and where in any me might be genitive and not 
instrumental. 

For te both Professor Hopkins! wand Mr. Michelson find 
use as accusative in apaipam vedmi Site te, which is 
the reading of the Bombay edition in vii, 49, 10. But 
Gorresio’s edition has fva@m, and the corruption is obvious ; 
by an error, which is one of the commonest in Sanskrit 
MSS., site te team was written, and the next step was to 
eject the offending extra syllable as a gloss on fe (the 
commentary actually glosses te by tvam). 

After this we will hardly be inclined to take very 
seriously the use in vii, 53,21: sa te moksayita sapat, 
The sense is clearly either dative “for thee”, or genitive 
“ol thee”, not an accusative at all? In vii, 47, 9, the last 
example, wham djitpaydmi te, te is a legitimate variant, 
and to us a more natural one, from the tuim, which is 
also possible, The dative is the natural construction of 
a-jnapeyame, though the aceusative is intelligible, and the 
St. Peteraburg Dictionary quotes without remark, vi, 103. 
10: ne kimwid asyd vrjinam whom Gjhdipayan. te, 

In tw5iyam Mr. Michelson finds an instrumental in 
a variant mentioned by the commentary of the foayd of 
the text, and calls it an drset usage. The text is (Bombay 
edition, not in Gorresio)— 

nia virayitwm salyoa teaydi krairo n idiecrah | 


I quite agree that tubhyam may well be the correct 
reading, instead of the obvious tuaya, which could hardly 


ever be corrupted, but tubiyam is a mere ordinary dative": 


*WAOS., xx, 222, Ch JAOS., xxviii, 388. n. | 
bhat fein the Epie 4ape fe is accusative, Wut 
plansible, cf. Sefapatha Brdiimeana, xii, 7, 3, 1. 

* Contrast the same dative but in « contrary sense; Mbh., iii, 279, 4: 
io fone mokvyee gion, and 282, 16: we me moksyan barhicit, where ov 

: lve und the penitive. 
4 Itis worth noting that Franke (Die CosnsleAre des Panini, pp. 20, 21) 
suggests that in similar exses the dative is original and the genitive is 


he genitive 


» Where he sagpests 
the dative is perfectly 





t 
* 





4 
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“this harsh one is not for thee to restrain,” and to take it 
as Instrumental is merely to make nonsense of grammar. 

No more convincing is the evidence for the use of 
mahyom or tubhyam as genitive. At i, 13, 4, suhrn 
makyam is a clear case of dative, as in RV., ii, 2, 8: 
atithir eirur dyaves though the other editions read caiwa. 
In v, 36, 39; 37, 20, occurs frudvaiva ca vaso mehyom 
tipram esyate Raghwwoah, The commentary * takes 
mayan as motiah in the first place (where Gorresio, v, 
a4, 4, has mame seutvaivs tu vacak) and as tame matto 
wt in the second. I think Mr, Michelson misunderstands 
him in thinking that he meant to construe ma/iyam with 
esyali; he renders mahyam either as mama, adjective 
with vacas, or as motte with sruted. But the dative is 
clearly, if it goes with gruted vecas, ethical, and if with 
esyati, it means “starts towards.’ In vi, 49, 9, the 
dative is also perfectly in place, and in the only case of 
fubhyom as genitive, i, 54, 15: aprameyam balam 
tubkyoam, the dative is clearly right. 

There remains of the misuse of the personal pronouns of 
the first and second persons in the Ramdayane only that 
of yayam as ace. pl. in v, 64,17: ayuktam krtakarmano 
yoyam dharsayitum balat |. Mr, Michelson also suggests® 
that frtabearmdno, which is, of course, 4 nominative form, 
may be vocative. Yet the explanation seems very obvious: 
we have here a clear case of the neuter use of the predicate 
it naturally found adnominally with gerunds and participles, The wae, 
however, of the dative in Sanskrit confirms Monro's view (fomerie 
Cranmer, p. 136) that its we in Greek was not instrumental in origin: 
of, also Delbriick, Feryl. Syat,, i, 300; Hopkins, [AOS., xxviii, 371-4. 

1 Ci. Delbriick, Syat. Forech., v, 146, 147, and perhaps in RYV., i, oH, 7, 
sire duhita (contra Pischel, Fed. Stel., iii, 192, and cf. Oldenberg, 
Ryveda-Noten, i, 37); Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. Mi, does not 
illustrate this use, ond Speyer, Vedisch und Sanatrit Syater, p. 14, 
regards them as genitive in une. 

* How far he meant his interpretations to represent his views on 
Syntax one cannot say. 


* Hopkins, JAOS., xx, 28 | | 
4 JAOS,, xxv, 119, * Tbid., 112, 
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in ayuktoam as often with gakyam, a usage duly recorded in 
the grammars and plentifully illustrated by Bollensen on the 
Vilramorvasi.’ We thus rid ourselves of two grammatical 
monstrosities, 

Another anomaly is asy@ as a loe. sing. fem. in place of 
asyim, The verse is v, 16, 11: ajdt nimitte Sugrivah 
priptavaid lokavigrutah, where asyd refers to Sita, who 
led Sugriva to attain the aifrvaryam vanarandm, The 
commentator explains it as a genitive for a locative, but 
common sense demands that if it is a loeative we must 
insert the anuevaret, and read asyam in apposition: no one 
who knows Sanskrit MSS. will hesitate for a moment 
to do this. The same remark applies to Srivastya 
wiheratt in the Bower MS., where Dr. Hoernle? sees an 
instrumental used for a locative. 

Tt may be added that the argument available from the 
use of me and te as accusative found by Pischel® in the 
Kgveda has not been overlooked.. But I do not think that 
this argument is of any weight, Even assuming that its 
use is Hevedic, nevertheless there is a great gulf between 
Rgveda and Epic, and again, the evidence for the Repvedet 
is not over-convincing. In i, 30, 9, yam te parvam mite 
jatve is an apparent case, but te may be a mere error 
(Tcannot hold any Vedie text in great reverence) for ted, 
or even (which is ensier) for tam; or it may be, as Ludwig 
thinks, a dative; or even, as Oldenbere takes it, a genitive. 
In ii, 16, 6: pre te navaxm na samane VACHS Y LLL 
brakmand ydmi, the dative is one commodi, and the 
accusative is a mere natural change of construction, both 
dative and accusative being natural with pra yami, No 
doubt the ehange was due to the na@vam, as the dative 


CE Speyer, Vedische nnd Sanskrit Syntar, p. 67 and ref. : 80. Petersburg 
Dictionary, vii, 22; Bollensen's ed., p. 227. 

~ fad. Aut., xxi, 362, 355. Ci. Senart, ibid., p. 6. 

* ZDMG., xexv, 714 seq. 5 Ved, Stud, i, p. xxi, n. 2 Of. Delbriick, 
Sym, Forach,, v, 20, 


: 


ake 
J 
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with an inanimate object is less easy.’ In tv, 20, 10: 
navye desne Saste aamin te ukthe pra bravdma vary 
Indra, the postition of te shows the sense “in this hymn 
to thee". Itis not governed by pro bruwimea as Pischel 
assumes, though it may be genitive depending on saate 
as taken by Oldenberg. In iv, 30, 2: satra te anu 
krstayo vised cabreva vdertul, anw does not govern fe, 
but te is a dative commodi, In viii, 12, 10: eycen te 
ithitir eti, the dative is obviously proper, nor less so is 
it in iii, 19, 2: pra te Aqne havigmatim tyarmi achd 
sndywmndy. ratinim ghurtacim. The same view of fe 
eovers i, 30, 20; tii, 14,5; Iv, 17, 18; a genitive oceurs 
in iv, 10, 1, and the only apparent accusative is in v, 6, 4: 
a te agqne idhimaha, but the Athorveveda, xviii, 4, 58, has 
the obviously correct @ fra, and we are left with another 
example of textual corruption to strengthen the view of 
i, 30, 7, taken above Nor ean sap with te in Toattiriya 
Samfaitd, i, 2, 5,2; vi, 1,8, 5, be considered legitimate, 
though, as Oldenberg points out, the other Yajurveda 
texts have the more normal tvé, and the reading cannot be 
relied on. 

For me as an accusative the evidence is totally lacking, 


In v, 12, 3: veda me deve rlupdé rtiindm, the genitive 15. 


not only natural, but is made certain by its parallelism 
with riimim. The sense* is, “the god knows of me, 
even as he, the guardian of the seasons, knows of the 


seasons.” 
It may here be added that asme as a genitive or 
instrumental is very doubtful. In vii, 67, 2; viii, 2, 10; 


I, 173, 13; 186, 11; ii, 39, 2, the locative sense 15 
perfectly good, and so I would take tame avme in iit, 30, 
19. The same sense is found in vii, 67, 4, and vm, 97, 5, 
while in x, 84, 3, aeme is clearly dative, “for us.” In 
 Oldenberg takes fe as the indirect object in this pnsaage, 


2 Oldenberg here takes ta as dependent on ayorn. 
* See also Oldenberg, SBE., xlvi, 3H. 
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1,165, 7: bhiirt cokartha yujyebhir asme, there is again 
4 locative, not an instrumental,“ among us," and so it is 
taken by the latest translator, von Schroeder, in his 
Myateriwm wid Mimuas 

All the examples cited“ can either be regarded as those 
of the traditional cases or as misreadings, The use of 
these forms in other senses in Pali and Prakrit is of no 
value for Vedic or Sanskrit: the degradation of syntactical 
distinctions 1s symptomatic of every popular speech. If 
the uses of me or fe as accusative were genuine it is very 
improbable that we would be left to find them in a small 
number of dubious passages. maf/m) and tea/m) like 
me and fe are of frequent occurrence, and so definitely 
distinct are their uses that a very great onus rests on the 
attempt to prove that they were confused by the Reis, 
however easily they were mixed by commentators like 
Saiyana or in the popular dialects. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THe Reviskp Beppsist Era in Burma 

In JRAS., April, 1909, p. 345, Mr. Fleet surmises that 
the revised reckoning of the Buddhist era was introduced 
into Burma somewhere about a.p. 1170-80. From this 
period the date of Buddha's death was (he supposes) 
assumed to have oecurred at a time corresponding with 
nc. 544 of our reckoning. 

I find it difficult to reconcile this view with the 
following facts :— 

1, We have the Myazedi inscription, at Pagan, in three 

1 p. 104. 

* The Revedic pastages have all been dealt with by Oldenberg in his 
Hgveda-Noten, i, 25-0, who appears to accept the use of f as acensative 
in the Epic on the strength of Hopkins’ remark in JAOS., xx, 1: pee 
Oldenberg, p. 25, n, 2 The explanations given of the passages in 
question in this article, written before the appesrance of Olden berg's 
book, differ somewhat from and are perhaps inferior to those given by 
him, but they agree in rejecting the theory of te as accusative. | 
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deciphered versions, recording a date 1628 “expired” of 
the Buddhist era as the time at which a certain king was 
reigning at Pagan. The Burmese and Talaing expressions 
(for which see JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 1019, 1023) refer 
in the usual way to the era intended being that of “ the 
Religion". The Pali text, even more explicitly, says :— 


Nibbana Lokanithassa atthavisidhike gate 
sahasse pana vassinath cha-sate vA pare tatha. 


On the ordinary computation, this apparently corresponds 
(the year being “expired”) to ap. 1085. For a reason 
which will presently appear, | am not prepared to 
guarantee that that is the precise A.D. year. But anyhow 
it must have been somewhere thereabouts, and nearly 
a century earlier than the period suggested by Mr. Fleet 
for the introduction of the revised Buddhist era into 
Burma. 

2. A glance through the English translation of the 
Burmese inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava (Rangoon, 
1899) reveals the curious fact that for more than two 
centuries after the presumed date of the Myazedi 
inseription the initial point assumed for the Buddhist 
era was not a date corresponding with our Bc. 544, but 
varied to the extent of some years before such date. 
At least that seems to me at present the only possible 
explanation of the following statements -— 

&) “In the year 1796 of the Religion . . . the 
minister . . . erected a large monastery ... The 
following were the slaves dedicated by the minister and 
his wife .. . to their monastery, which was completed 
on Wednosday, the 5th waning of Nadaw, 599 Sakkaraj” 
(p. 52). Now Sakkaréj here means the Burmese era 
beginning A.p. 635, so that assuming only one monastery 
to be referred to, which was begun and finished within 
the year, the initial point of the Buddhist era in this case 
must have been some sixteen years before the usually 
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received date. I must leave it to Burmese scholars to 
deeide whether this is 4 correct interpretation of the text 
of the mseription. 

(bh) “In the year 1837 of the Religion, or on Thursday, 
the 6th waning of Tazaungmén, 654 Sakkarij” (p. G3). 
Here, apparently, the initial point of the Buddhist era is 
some two years earlier than #.c. 544. 

Subsequent entries (pp. 5, 63, 94, 147) from a.p, 1299 
onwards show at most a discrepancy of a year, if indeed 
there is any at all. But it really seems as if prior to 
about AD. 1800 the initial point of the Buddhist era im 
Burina had partaken somewhat of the nature of a movable 
feast. Under these circumstances one hesitates to put 
a date to the earliest of these inscriptions, that of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan. The matter is further com- 
plicated by the statement contained in JRAS., October, 
1909, p. 1084, that an inscription has been found dated 
in the year 398 of the Burmese era (= a.p, 1036) during 
the reign of Kyanzittha. Now this is the very king 
who, according to the Myazedi inscription, reigned for 24 
years and died (as it seems) in 1628 “expired” of the 
Buddhist era. How, then, could he have been on the 
throne so early as A.b. 1086? And if he was, then from 
what B.C. date are we to suppose that the Myazedi 
inscription reckons its 1600-28 years of the Buddhist 
era, between which he is supposed to have reigned ? 

C. O. BLAGDEN, 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE NOTE 
Lam glad to tind that my article on the Buddhavarsha, 
the later reckoning from the death of Buddha which 
assumes an initial point in ac. 544, has attracted 
Mr. Blagden’s attention: discussion should certainly help 
to elucidate the matter. 
I arrived at the conclusion that this reckoning was 
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devised in Ceylon shortly after a.p.1165. And I suggested 
that it was carried from Ceylon to Burma and those parts 
in the decade a.p. 1170-80. But, if it can be shown that 
the opposite was the ease, and that the reckoning had an 
earlier origin in Burma and was taken thence to Ceylon, 
I shall have no objection to accept this position instead, 
Mr. Blagden suggests that evidence to that effect may 
be found in the Myazedi inseription, from Pagan, one text 
of which has been edited by him. The object of this 
record was to register the making of the cave-pagoda in 
which it was engraved, and the enshrining therein of 
a golden image of Buddha, And the fact that the record 
was framed and engraved in four languages, Pali, Burmese, 


Talaing, and an unidentified tongue, seems to mark it as 


commemorating an event of some very special importance. 
It presents according to the Talaing text the date “after 
the religion of my lord the Buddha had been going on 


for 1628 years past"; according to the Burmese text, the 


date “in the year 1628 of the Religion ”.' If they stood 
alone, and without some extrancous guide, these expressions 
might be understood to mean 1628 years after the intro- 
duction of the Buddhist religion into Burma, in B.c, 308 
according to the Burmese belief and chronology. But 
the meaning is explained by the Pali text, quoted by 
Mr. Blagden, which distinctly says that the year is the 
year 1628 after the mirvana, the death, of Buddha : that 
is, with nc, 544 as the date of the death, Aw 1055-86. 
And this places the date nearly a century before the time 
arrived at by me for the invention of the reckoning. 

' Juacriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Aca, translations (1599), p. 7. 
The expression “ the yeur (so-asd -20) of the Religion” is also found on 
pp. 5, 9, 22, 62, 63 (No, 6), G4, 187, 167, 179, 175, 176, 183; and on p. 63 


(No. 7) we have “the year 262 of the Religion of Gantama Buddha" 

we should like to know what the originals have for “the year of the 
Religion”. On p. 14 we have “the year 2312 Anno Buddhae”, and on 
p16 Anno Buddhoe 2307": is the term here Buddhavassa, or is it 
Jinachakka? The dating is expressly referred to the seruine in the case 


’ of the years 1986 (p. 37) and 2205 (p. 15). 


ised 1910, 41 
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It appears that this Myazedi date is the only such 
instance that can be adduced, for the present at least. 
And, looking through the book mentioned by Mr. Blagden,! 
I tind that the next instances of the use of this reckoning 
ate the two which he has cited: one (p. 52) is a date in 
the year 1796, = A.D. 1255-54; the other (p. 63, No. 6) 
isa date in the year 1887, = a.p. 1294-65, . 

But of course one thoroughly reliable instance, given 
by an inseription undeniably engraved before (say) 
A.D. 1150, would be quite enough. The present question, 
therefore, seems to be: is the Mvyazedi date such an 
Instance ? 

This inscription mentions a king Tribhuvanaditya- 
dhammaraja, who is otherwise known as Kyanzit, 
Kyanzittha* It opens by saying that he was reigning 
at Arimaddanapura (Pagan) in the year 1628 expired. 
It proceeds to state that he reigned for 28 years, And 
it then records the acts (stated above) which were 
performed by his stepson when he (the king) was lying 
“sick well-nigh unto death", We should ordinarily take 
this as meaning that the acts were performed in the year 
1628 + 28 = 1656, = a.p. 1113-14, and that Kyanzittha 
died then or soon afterwards. It appears, however; that 
we are to understand that Kyanzittha died in the year 
1628 expired itself, = a.p. 1085-86. He began to reign, 
then, in or about a.p. 1058, But Mr, Blagden has drawn 
attention to a statement that there is another inseription, 
which mentions Kyanzittha as reigning in the year 318 
of the ordinary Burmese reckoning, the Sakkaraj era 
commencing in A.p. 638; that is in Ap, 1036-37: and, 
as Mr. Blagden has remarked, that is incompatible with 
his commencing to reign in or about a.p, 1058, It is also 


1 The one referred to in the preceding note, 

* See this Journal, 1), 1050, note 1, and Mr, Blagden’s remarks 
al ore. 

* Bee loc. cit., preceding note. 
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incompatible with a third inscription, framed in A.p. 1668, 
which? places Anawrata (the predecessor of Kyanzittha) 
in Sakkaraj 421, = a.p. 1059-60. But we may add that 
this lnst statement, which is accompanied by one which 
places Kyanzittha himself in the year 432, = a,p, 1070-71, 
is reconcilable with the statement in the Myazedi in- 
scription : for, provided no later date is fortheaming for 
Anawrata, we may assume that he died, and Kyanszittha 
_ suceeeded, in Ap. 1059, so that the latter had practically 

reigned for 28 years by a.p. 1086. It appears, however, 
that there are still other inscriptions, which show Kyan- 
zittha as reigning in AD. 1107 Altogether, his date 
seems to be rather a mixed matter: he was reigning in 
A.D. 1036, but he only began to reign in a.p. 1058: he 
died in a.p. 1085, yet he was atill reigning in a.p. 1107. 

It appears to me an important point that the Myazedi 
inscription presents only a nirvdna-date for Kyanzittha. 
Nearly all the other similar dates, in the inscriptions 
translated in the volume which gives the translation of 
the Burmese text of the Myazedi record, were accompanied 
by the corresponding dates in the era of a.p. 638. Why 
did the Myazedi inseription omit to give this equivalent ? 
It seems to me that the reason very probably is that the 
record is not a synchronous one; that is, that it was 
framed and engraved, not when the acta registered by 
it were performed, but a considerable time afterwards, 
when, having received the new reckoning, the Burmese 
were commencing to make out their chronolory in its 
terms, and, in doing that, were very possibly puttimg up 
imseriptional records of some of the leading events of 
previous times* Mr, Blagden has said that in the next 
few records the equations between the nirvdna-reckoning 

1 See p. 19 of the book mentioned in note | on p. 477 above. 

* Report on Archeological Work in Borma, 15-6, p. 10. 

® The characters of the Taluing text are described as agreeing with 
the date mentioned in it. But there can, I imagine, be no difficulty 
about accepting them equally well for a century or so later, 
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and the Sakkaraj era are not correct: does not that look 
as if the Burmese were then handling a new reckoning 
about which they were not quite sure? The discrepancy 
in the date of Kyanzittha, which exista on one side or 
the other, points in the same direction, And there 
appears to be something of the same kind in connexion 
with Anawrata: the Sisanavathsa says (p. 61) that he 
began to reign in the Jinachakka year (the wirvdna-year) 
1561, =a.p. 1018-19: and it gives as the equivalent, in 


the same sentence, the (Sakkaraéj) year 3871, =a.p.1009-10, 


nine years earlier. 

Another instructive indication, in the direction which 
I suggest, seems to be the point that the Myazedi in- 
scription states only the year; omitting to give the month, 
fortnight, lunar day, and weekday, which details are 
furnished in almost every other inscription translated in 
the book to which I have referred above. The hare 
mention of the year is just what we may always expect 
to find in records commemorating events of previous times, 
And, in the same fashion, the inscription of a.p. 1668 
simply tells us, without details, that the Shwezigon 
pagoda was built by Anawrata in Sakkaraj 421, and the 
tee was offered by Kyanzittha in the year 432; though 
it gives, m the same sentence, all the usual details for 
the date when the fee was removed by the gods in order 
to give the reigning king the opportunity of acquiring 
merit by supplying a new one, 

It remains to be seen what diseoveries may be made 


hereafter, Meanwhile, we must bear in mind that the 


Kalyani inscription of A.p. 1476 tells us plainly (see this 


Journal, 1909. 345) that the religion from Ceylon was 
established at Pagan in A.D. 1181-82. If a form of the 


religion was then carried from Ceylon to Burma, would 
not a new and interesting reckoning, just established in 
Ceylon, have been naturally taken with it? Tt may of 
course be argued, to the contrary, that the new reckoning 


esi 
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was taken from Burma te Ceylon in a.p, 1170-71, when 
the Mahathéra Uttarijiva went there. But the date put 
forward in the Myazedi inscription seems insuificient 
to upset what appears to be so clear from the Ceylon 
records; namely, that the reckoning with the initial 
point in i.e. 544 was devised there, and was put together 
in its complete form just after ap. 1165, 
J, F. FLEE. 


THe CONSTRUCTION OF GENITIVE-ACCUSATIVE IN 
MARATHI 

A serious study of Indian Vernaculars is very interesting 
and useful, not only for a Sanskrit scholar, but, I am glad 
to be able to show, for a comparative philologist too. 

In Old Slavonic, as in Indian Vernaculars, the accusative 
termination of 7- and w-stems and of masculine o-stems 
being dropped, the form for the aeeusative case was the 
same as for the nominative, and thus the sentence “ syn1 
vidits ottcs = filius videt patrem” was ambiguous, and 
could mean also “ filiom videt pater”, the position of the 
subject being free, Therefore the language, for the sake 
of avoiding ambiguity, used the genitive instead of 
accusative in the case of living beings: “sym, vidit. 
obned.” 

The same process is to be seen in Indian Vernaculars, 
and is especially clear in Marathi, grammatically the 
most Mmportant and most interesting dialect of all Indian 
Vernaculars. In so far as I have reac Hindi, I find that 
the same construction exists there also, though rather 
complicated; this being so, it must be treated in a separate 
way, which I hope to do later on. 

The Marathi verb qrgq, “to see,” governs the accusative 


ease, when the object is a thing, e.g.: "¥ Wea at ecaret 


wasahraren aay STH BreTatt = “having seen thet 
(= ace.), the doe began to go after Sabaktagin ”; but it 
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governs the genitive, when the object is a human or other 
living being, eg.: taaata ana qe fast Feu Gay 
WT. QT We4 Wast Fema = “ meantime his son 
Siva came with the food. Having seen him (= gen.) 
Ramji said". 

The verb @ay (= pr. génhai, «. grhndti), “to take,” 
governs in the last sentence the accusntive - aay aaa 
= “the food having taken”; but by living beings it 
governs the genitive case: Fegt exaft Wila Baa 
Set Sen arta wata faa Feat = “Then the doe, 
having taken the fawn, ran away with joy into the 
forest”. 

Now the questions are: (cr) Why is this genitive construc- 
tion used only in respect of human and other living beings ? 
(6) why is the genitive only used and not, for Instance, 
the dative! and what is the syntactic explanation of it? 

The first question is not difficult. So far as Tam aware, 
all scholars are of one opinion in regard to Old Slavonic, 
but in regard to Marathi no one seems to have as yet 
given a satisfactory explanation. 

#We know that in most cases the subject of a sentence is 

a human or other living being, Therefore when two 
names of animate objects occur in a sentence, without 
any distinction in case termination, the sentence could be 
misunderstood ; that is to say, the sentence « Syn viditt, 
otic, " =“ filius  videt patrem “ could be misunderstood 
(= hum videt pater), but not “ots, vidita ora, “ = 
“pater videt arcem”, because it is not possible to say 
“arx videt patrem ”. 

More difficult is the second question. In the last volume 
of Inely. Forschungen (xxiv, 3-4, Pp. 293-307) Professor 
A, Thomson treats this question as to the origin of the 
genitive construction in Slavonic languages. This article 
is, in fact, a refutation of Professor E. Berneker's theory 


* This has no bearing on Mariithi, 
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expressed in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 1904, xxxvii, p. 564," 
that the negative sentences, in which the object must in 
Old Slavonic be m the genitive case, have had an influence 
on this construction. For example, the positive sentence 
runs “syn vidity ote, ” (= acc.), but the negative “syn 
ne vidith ottea” (= gen.) According to Professor Berneker, 
the influence of the negative sentence with the genitive 
case brought about the use of the genitive instead of the 
accusative in positive sentences also. 

But this theory cannot be applied to Marathi, because 
in this language no such change of cases takes place. 
Therefore the influence of the negative sentences cannot 
have produced the genitive construction now existing in 
Marathi, and in all probability the same holds good for 
Old Slavonic, 

Professor Thomson also does not believe that the 
syntactic value of a genitive in negative sentences should 
have been the same as the accusative in positive sentences. 
He explains in the first part of his article’ that this 
eonstruction was due to a desire of repressing the 
psychological subject in the sentence and making it 
evidently into the object. : 

To express myself more clearly in reference to Marathi, 
I venture to modify a little what Professor A. Thomson 
has so well expressed. I state that the Marathi language 
conclusively proves that the genitive construction in 
question is really the outeome of nothing clse than a 
desire to avoid ambiguity. 

We see this clearly from the construction, which we 
eall the double accusative (direct and indireet object), in 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit; for instance, in Latin “ puto 
te amicum ", in Greek “ ditov @iNcrcrov apyodvto ”, in 
Sanskrit “na vdi hatam vririm vidma na jivam ”. 

In Marathi the direct object is always put into the 


1 The date of the article is 1901, ® He promised two parts, 
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genitive, not only in the case of a hving being (according to 
the rule mentioned above), but also in that of an inanimate 
object, and this is done, in my opinion, simply for the sake 
of distinguishing it from the indirect object. 

Cf. in Marathi fee arata atfade atfaara =“ every- 
one believes in difference of castes among Hindi people ” ; 
Aifaata governs the aecusative (atfaaz). Here the 
accusative ia used, because there is only one object. 

But in the sentence afza wars ata azia afar 

a7tranfe watata warm arfaara = “ the people of 
the Vedie religion believe in the Vedas, Smrtipuranas, etc., 
in these religious books, as an authority ", where the same 
verb (arfaara) with the same meaning occurs, the direct 
object (waaata, “ they believe in. .."), which in the 
former sentence is rendered by the accusative (arfave), is 
here put in the genitive, obviously to avoid ambiguity, 

All instances are taken from Marathi readino-books, 
these two last, for example, from Attat urs Tara, 1908, 
p. 20. Such instances are very mnany, and, as I said 
before, they go to confirm Professor A. Thomson's views 
om the subject with regard to Old Slavonic. 

V. Lesyy, 

Oxrokn, January, 1910, 


THE SEVEN-HEADED Dracoy! 
When the Sufi martyr, Mansir Hallaj, was being led 
to execution, he cried out— 
“My Friend is doing me no unkindness, 
He gives me the eup that he as the host drank, 
He invites me to taste stake and headsman’s mat, 
Like one who in summer drinks wine with the 


dragon.” 


' See JRAS., 1908, p. 559. 
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And in the Mantiqu-l Tair we read— 


ot “Whoso has fellowship in sleep and food 
With the seven-headed dragon in Tamiz (July), 
In this pastime incurs dire misfortunes, 
Whereof death on the gibbet is the least.” 


The dragon legend here referred to seems to be a folk-lore 

amalgam or “ contlation ” of (a) the primeval dragon myth, 

| (4) the “Arrow” demon myth, and (¢) the customs of 

partaking of sacrifices and sleeping in temples or “ per- 
noetation ". 

(a) The primeval dragon myth. In his Antichrist 
Legends (translated by Keane) Bousset has traced the 
progress of this famous myth, rolling on through suc- 
cessive generations, gathering continual accretions, such 
as the legend of Nero redivivis (Antichrist), and becoming 
so transfigured that now its original form can only be 
deciphered as from a palimpsest. But most of the details 
of the full-blown dragon story, given in Revelation xii 
and xx, viz., his seven heads, his attacks on the woman, 
and his being bound and loosed, seem to belong not to 
the Babylonian dragon Tiamat, but rather to the old 
Persian dragon Az or Azhidahaik. (See Mills, Avesta 
Eschatology compared with the Books of Daniel and 
Revelation, and West's note on p. 110, vol. xviii, of 
Sacred Books of the East.) The picture of the constellation 
Draco (Al Tannin) in the old star maps exactly represents 
the conception of the dragon in the mind of the writer 
of Revelation xii, 4, vis, a great serpent stretehing 
across the heavens and “drawing a third part of the stars 

with its tail". The traditions collected in AMishhitu-! 
Masatih (translation by Matthews, vol. 11, pp. 551 seqq.) 
give the Muhammadan additions to the portrait of Dajjal 
m8 86 or Antichrist, 
~ (b) The clue to the “ Arrow" demon was kindly given 
me by Professor Houtsma. This demon is thus described 
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i Rapaport’s Toles from the Midrash: “There is one 


great demon whose name is ‘Arrow’ (ative). The 


Psalmist alludes to this when he saya (Ps. xei, 5), ‘ The 
arrow that flieth by day.’ His physiognomy is described 
as follows: Head similar to that of « calf, one horn rising 
out of his forehead in the shape of a eruse or pitcher. 
(Compare the descriptions of Dajjal.) No one, man or 
beast, beholding him ean live, but drops down dead at 
onee. There is a certain period during which this demon 
has special sway, and that is the three weeks between 
the 17th Tamiz and the 9th Ab. The Rabbis prohibited 
athoolmasters chastising their pupils during this period " 
(p. 23). Mr. Rapaport tells me that he has not found 
this demon described as a dragon either in the Midrash 
er the Talmud, but the special mention of the month 
Tamiz in the passage under discussion shows beyond 
doubt, I think, that this demon had been identified with 
the dragon in the folk-lore of the time of Hallaj, 

(¢) The third element in Hallaj’s story is probably 
derived from the ancient customs of eating the food offered 
to idols and of sleeping in the temples. The first is 
illustrated by the story in “Bel and the Dragon” of the 
priests who were *partakers of the altar” of Bel and 
“drank the eup of devils” (1 Cor, x, 15, ete.); and the 
second by the story of the Deadly Mosque given in 
my translation of the Masnevi of Jalalu-d Din Rimi. 
p. 166. 

Dr. Nicholson, to whom I am indebted for much 
assistance, suggests that the story may possibly contain 
an allusion to the ritual of Tamiz worship. But all we 
know of that ritual is that women wailed for Tamiz, 


ak they do now for Hasan and Husain. 
EK. H. WatxFrern. 
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THe Ketapt Raisas or IkkEeKI AnD BEpnor 

T have not as a rule cared to reply to criticisms levelled 
against mistakes or omissions in my Sketch of the Dynasties 
of Southern India, which was published twenty-five years 
ago, because it always seemed needless to offer an apology 
or to attempt to explain the reasons for errors due to the 
imperfect information then at our command. And if 
I now venture to make afew remarks on Dr. Barnett's 
paper in the Journal for January last (pp. 149-50) it is 
only because, while in the main I agree with him, I consider 
it necessary to ask readers to suspend judgment on at 
least one point. 

The pedigree published by one of the Keladi Rajas was 
based on the account of that dynasty put forward by 
Buchanan in his Mysore, ete! This in its turn was based 
on information given in ap. 1801 to the author by 
Ramappa Varmika, an hereditary aecountant in the 
district of Barkir. Buchanan writes that this man had 
“a book in Sanskrit called Viddiarayana Sicea, and from 
thence, and his family papers, he has made out a Raye- 
paditti, or succession of the Aajas who have governed 
Tuluva”. My genealogical tree is correct according to 
Raimappa’s chronicle as described by Buchanan. There 
was little else to guide me when I compiled my Sketeh 
in 1883. 

Dr. Barnett seems to aceept without question the 
assertion of a certain court poet, called Shadakshari 
(whose patron Basavappa Nayakka was, about the year 
aD. 1750, ruling over the Bednar country), that this 
Basavappa’s grandfather of the same name, who governed 
that tract from a.p. 1697 to 1714, had been the legitimate 
son of the body of Somagékhara I and his wife Channa- 
mamba. Ramappa’s compilation, however, asserted that 
this Basavappa I, or Praudha Sri Basavappa, had been 


' Madras ed. of 1870, ii, 278. 
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only an adopted son, He relates the story of Soma- 
sékhara I's atrocities, his assassination at the hands of 
4 Brahman named Saumya, and the assumption of the 
government by the widow, Channami. Ramappa then 
states that this Rani, “having no children, adopted 
Baswuppa, the son of Marewput Chitty, a Ranijiga 
merchant of Biderfirw (Bednore), where the seat of 
government then was. The male descendants of this 
adopted son also ended in Budi BSanruppa.” > This 
account is very explicit. The murder of Somaéékhara is 
confirmed by Fryer (Trevels, ed. of 1698, p. 162), who was 
in the neighbourhood of Bednar during the rule of 
Channami. Fryer calls Basava I “son” of Sdomasékhara 
and Channama, but his evidence as to the exact relation- 
ship counts for very little. Mr. Rice, our best authority 
on minor Mysore principalities, states (Kpig. Carn. VI, 
Shimoga, Introd., p. 43) that Basavappa I was an adopted 


son, and he repeats this assertion in his latest volume ~ 


(Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 130), 
I presume that he has sound reasons for the statement, 
though apparently we can get no information from the 
published inscriptions, Perhaps he will state his 
authority. 


In the face of the clear account of the dynasty furnished 


by Ramappa, in part supported by Fryer’s testimony, 
I think that the weight of evidence is in favour of 
Gasavappa I being an adopted, not a natural, son, Shadak- 
shari would, of course, conceal the fact in order to glorify 
his patron ; though, indeed, there is no necessity for us to 
vilify that writer, for a son properly adopted is always 
eonsidered as a son in India, 

As to the proper spelling of the name of Sdmaéékhara’s 
Rani, my own was obtained from Buchanan, Doda. ig 
only an adjective, meaning “the elder". The lady was 





* Shadakshari’s patron (Buchanan's Mysore, Carera, and Malabar, 
Madras ed. of ISTO, ii, 200), 
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probably as often called “ Channamamba ~ as * Chan- 
naomaji ", In the Shimdga and Shikarpir Inseription 
volume of the Epig. Carn. I find the name twice spelt 
“Chennama” (Sh. 17, Sk. 213) and twice “ Channama” 
(Sk. 79, 82). 

Sivappa Niyaka,son of the younger Sanikanna, certamly 
had « younger brother Venkata. Mr. Rice intludes him in 
his list as having reigned one year (Epi. Carn. VII, 
Shimoga, Introd., pp. 42, 43), and Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
him in his Second Report on Sanskrit MSS., 1896, p. xi, 
in connexion with a copper-plate inscription of 4.b. 1660-1 
from Honiwar, Ramappa omitted to notice him. 

R. SEWELL. 


NOTE ON ABOVE 
Mr. Sewell is doubtless ri¢ht in maintaining that 
Basavappa was really an adopted son; it was not my 
intention to dispute the statement, but I wished to eall 
attention to the language used by Shadakshari, who is in 


any case our earliest authority. 
L. D. BARNETT. 


Nore on Po-L0-H1H-MO-PU-LO AND SU-FA-LA-NA- 
CHU-TA-LO 
The name Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo (Hiuen Tsiang) has been 
correctly transcribed as Brahmapura, But the town of 


Brahmapura has been erroneously looked for in Garhwal. — 


Tam convinced that the ancient Bralmapura, the capital 


of the Chamba State, is meant. This town is now called 


Brahmaur. (Compare Dr. Vogel's Chamba Inscriptions.) 
Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo is given as one of the frontiers of 
Su-fa-la-na-chii-ta-lo, which has been correctly identified 
with Suvarnagotra (golden family), evidently the ancient 
name of Guge, Ruthog, and Eastern Ladakh. The name 
“Golden Family ” was given to these countries on account 


i a. 
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of their richness in gold. The frontiers of Suvarnagotra 
aré deseribed so plainly by Hiuen Tsiang that there can 
be no doubt with regard to its situation. It is situated 
north of Brahmapura (the ancient Chamba State); south 
of Kustana (Khotan); east of Sampaha (Sanpoho or 
Ladakh); west: of Tibet. 

Miuen Tsiang identifies Suvarnagotra with the “ Empire 
of the Eastern Women”; but this is not agreed to by 
Bushell, who places this empire east of Tibet. Still, I am 
convineed that Hinen Tsiang is right in his identification, 
But it is quite possible that there was another “ Empire 
of the Eastern Women” farther east. The Je River of 
this empire, flowing to the south, would be the Jhelum, 
which turns to the south within its limits. “The Turks 
invaded the country.” They could easily do so, for 
they were the next neighbours, “ The people used the 
Indian characters for writing.’ Traces of Indian in- 
scriptions earlier than 1000 a.p. are found everywhere 
in’ Eastern Ladakh. Grave finds in Ladakh show that 
the ancient inhabitants of the country had the same 
extraordinary kind of burial which is described in the 
Sui shu as having been practised in the Empire of the 
Eastern Women, 

A. H. France, 


THe ELk&rHAnt Starves ar Dena 
In the July number of the Society's Journal there 
appeared an interesting article on “ The Elephant Statues 
of Agra and Delhi” from the pen of Mr. H. Beveridge, in 
which he appears to favour the theories which derive the 
Delhi statues either from Gwaliar or from Agra. He also 
introduces a new suggestion as to the origin of the elephant 
riders, the torsos of which were excavated at Delhi, and 
which are now to be seen, together with the broken 


fragments of the elephants, in the Museum of Archsology 


* 
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Mr. Beveridge draws attention to a reference by the 
Emperor Jahangir in his Memoirs to certain statues of the 
Rana of Chitor and his son, which were set up by him 
in the garden below the Darshan Jharoka of Agra Fort. 
This statement is of much interest in itself, for it affords 
contemporary confirmation of the legends relative to the 
esteem in which these noted warriors were held by their 
Mughal conquerors. 

The royal historian, however, makes no mention of the 
statues being those of mounted men, nor does he indicate 
that there were more than two of them. But if we are 
to give credence to Mr. Beveridges suggestion that these 
are the very statues seen by Bernier at the Delhi Gate of 
the Delhi Fort we must presuppose that they were already 
mounted on elephants when they were at Agra, This 
being’ so, it seems strange that the presence of a pair of 
elephant statues, with their riders, on the east side of the 
fort, in addition to the well-known statues at the western 
gate of the palace, should not have called for comment, 
if not from Jahangir himself, then from some later writer, 

There are further difficulties in the way of the proposed 
aolutian : at Delhi we have two Mahauts, of whom there 
is no mention in the Agra group; while Jahangir's statues 
are stated to have been of marble, those at Delhi are of 
red sandstone, 

That there was a life-size statue of an elephant at the 
gate of Gwaliar Fortress is amply testified both by Baber 
and Finch, but neither of these writers tells us if this 
statue was carved in the round, as are the Delhi elephants, 
or in high relief, like those at Fathpur-Sikri and else- 
where. The descriptions, however, leave no doubt that 
there was but one statue, while, not only does every record 
of the Delhi elephants refer to two of them, but the 
fragments excavated in 1564 proved to be portions of two 
figures. Mr. Beveridge inquires: “If the Queen's Garden 
vlephant was not the Gwalior elephant, what has become 
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of the latter?" If we were to assume that the writer has 
propounded this problem seriously, we might well ask in 
return: “Where are the elephants from Agra, from Mandu, 
and from the many other Mughal citadels, once adorned 
with this favourite subject?” I would still inquire of 
him: “Supposing that the Queen's Garden elephant be 
partly composed of the Gwaliar elephant, from where do 
the parts of the second elephant come?" The faet that 
the elephant set up in the Queen's Gardens was composed 
of the fragments of fio elephants is lost sight of by 
Mr. Beveridge, and also in the fallacious inscription which 
was attached to the reconstructed elephant. 

With regard to this inseription, it may be well to point 
out that it dates from 1866, and that the assertion therein, 
that the clephant in the Queen's Gardens came from 
Giwaliar, was due to Cunningham's first article on the 
subject, in which he expressed that view, He afterwards 
abandoned the theory, however, as is clear from his article 
in the Archwological Survey of India Report, vol. i, which 
was not published till 1871. 

Tt is true that there is a superficial resemblance between 
the measurements of the pedestals at Agra and those of 
the newly erected statues ot Delhi; but there are one or 
two points which render it most improbable that the Delhi 
elephants can be identitied with those which once stood at 
Agra. The original fragments of the former show that 
the tronks were attached by chaina to heavy blocks of 
stone, At Agra all the original stones of the pedestal 
remain in situ, but there is no trace of these blocks on 
them, Thetr absence ts all the more noticeable because 
the existing fragments clearly show the elephant trunks 
to have been built up in courses, and this would, of course, 
be impossible without support from the ground. The 
traces in the Avra pedestals indieate that the feet of the 
elephants were but 5 inches to 9} inches in diameter, or, 
what is much more probable, that they had tenons of that 
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size which fitted into the existing sockets. The feet of the 

4 original Delhi elephants, however, average 21 inches across 
and have holes 33 inches square pierced might through 
them for dowels. 

In conclusion, Mr. Beveridge quotes a paragraph from 
an article on the statues which I contributed to the Delhi 
Museum Catalogue, and then observes that the paragraph 
“does not seem to be quite accurately expressed ”. 

I think that Mr. Beveridge’s objection to my use of the 
plural in this passage (which is misquoted by him) will be 
withdrawn when he considers the following facts :—Every 
deseription of the statues, either by court historians or 
European travellers, speaks of two statues; fragments of 
two elephants and of four riders were discovered ; and, 
when the new statues were being put up, the original 
foundations of the two pedestals were disclosed. Perhaps 
I may also be allowed to point out that in the article 
referred to I did not mention the Iseription, on which 
Mr. Beveridge appears to base much of his argument, as 

" my endeavour was to give authentic references only ; and 
the theories to which I referred were those of the various 
writers—whose ranks your correspondent has jomed—who 
desire to prove a foreign origin and a previous existence 
for the elephant statues which, with their riders, were set 

ae by Shah Jahan at the gate of his new pulace. | 

. Tt may not be without interest to add that there has 
lately been found additional evidence to confound those 

’ who have questioned the accuracy of the Archwological 
ate entail in re-erecting the elephant statues at the 
. Delhi Gate of Delhi Palace instead of at the Lahore Gate. 

: ‘Tn addition to the evidence forthcoming at the time, and 

detailed in an article which appeared in the Annual Report 

of the Archeological Survey of India for the year 1905-6, 

the following passage (from Ameal-i-Saleh, MS. by 

‘thammad Saleh of Lahore, a court historian of the reign 

M ‘of Shah Jahan) is now published for, I believe, the first 
yma. 1910. #2 
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time :-—“. . . and before each of the doors of the Fort 
which are adjacent to the above bazaar, on the Gate 
towards Akbarabad, two shade-giving statues of elephants 
of very great size, have been built, so correct in form and 
so noble in appearance that the like of these four rare 
pictures cannot be conceived in the mind, then how much 
more wonderful is it that they actually exist!" The 
passage is difficult to translate, but it admits no doubt of 
the essential fact, that elephant statues were built by 
Shah Jahan at the Delhi Gate of his new fort: 

The following quotation (from Wagai Nimat Khan-i- 
Atv) is also of interest:—" Why has this man; like in 
appearance to the Mahavat (Mahaut) of the Elephants 
at the Hatya Pol, stopped our pay?” 

R. Froupe Tucker, 


Austix oF BoRDEAUX 

In a recent article on the travels of Heinrich von Poser 
(Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1910) 
Mr. Beveridge has shown that Austin of Bordeanx, whose 
name is so often mentioned in connexion with the decora- 
tion of the palace at Agra and the Taj Mahal, was in 
India ot least as early as 1621, for Von Poser states that 
he met at Agra, in December of that year, “Herr Augnatinus 
Hiriart, von Bourdeaux aus Gasconien, Ingenieur des 
Grossen Mougouls.” 

May I suggest that we can probably carry the story 
back another seven or eight years, and identify him with 
the Frenchman who travelled with John Midnall (or 
Mildenhall, as he is sometimes called) from Persia to 
India, and in whose house at Ajmer Midnall died in 
June, 1614? We are told that this Frenchman was ip 
the Mogul's service (Letters received by the East India 
Company, vol. ii, p. 105); and there is a letter among the 
India Office archives (Factory Records, Swrat, vol. Lexxiv, 
part i, p, 131) which gives his name ag “ Augustine". It 
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seams very improbable that there were two Frenchmen 
of that name in the employment of the Mogul within 
4a comparatively short period; and I venture to think 
that we have here an indication of the date when Austin 
of Bordeaux arrived m India, as well as an incident which 
brings him very close to a well-known countryman of 


our own. W. Foster. 


THe Tome or JouN MILDENHALL 

In March, 1909, [| found a tomb in the old Roman 
Catholic Cemetery at Agra with the following inscription : 
“Joa de Mendenal Ingles morreo aos [illegible] 1614." 
The portion now illegible was doubtless the date and the 
month. I thought at the time that this must be the tomb 
of John Mildenhall; but I was only able to verify my 
guess, with the kind assistance of Mr. W. Foster of the 
India Office, when I came home later in the year. 

John Mildenhall, or Midnall, self-styled * ambassador " 
of Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, left England on his first 
journey to the East in 1599, and returned in 1608 or 1609, 
He spent some time in an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
to the East India Company the concessions wluch, as he 
allered, he had obtained from Akbar. He then disappears 
for four years, to emerge from obseurity once more in 
1614. In that year the letters from English factors in 
India to the Company are full of references to him, and 
for sufficient reasons. He had been entrusted by London 
merchants with goods to sell in the Levant; but on 


arriving there he fled into Persia with this merchandise, 


pursued by Richard Newman and Richard Steel. They 
overtook him, forced him to return to Ispahan, and there 
made him disgorge the value of the stolen property. 


at he fell ill at Lahore (according to Purchas he 
accidentally drank poison he had prepared for others, 


| we Mildenhall then went on to India together with Steel ; 


a 
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but there is no evidence of this accusation); and though 
he managed to get as far as Agra, and on to Ajmer, he 
died at the latter place in June, 1614, 

The English factors at Surat had already determined 
to claim his goods, and sent Thomas Kerridge to Ajmer 
for that purpose. Had they known at the time they 
sent Kerridge that Mildenhall was dead, one might have 
supposed that they were claiming the property (nominally, 
at all events) on behalf of his next of kin in England; 
as indeed they always did in the case of their fellow- 
countrymen who died in India. But Kerridge arrived 
in Ajmer on this mission on the very day of Mildenhall's 
death ; so that it seems more probable that they were still 
mm ignorance of the action taken by Newman and Steel 
in Ispahan, and were claiming, not on behalf of the next 
of kin, but of the defrauded merchants in London. In 
spite of opposition from the Jesuit Fathers at Agra (for, 
as Purchas tells us, Mildenhall was a Papist), Kerridge 
managed to recover £500, which sum was duly remitted 
to England. And from a letter written later by Kerridge 
and Rastell we learn that the former had expended 250 
rupees in legacies to Mildenhall’s servants and in carrying 
his badly to Agra and interring it there. 

The old Roman Catholic Cemetery was certainly in use 
in 1614. It contains, indeed, a tomb (of an Armenian in 
the Padre Santos Chapel) which is dated 1611, We learn 
from the Calendar and Directory of the Agra Archdiocese. 
1907, that it goes back to the reign of Akbar, when 
& Father Joseph obtained a plot of land for o cemetery 
in the village of Lashkarpur, and a lady named Mariam 
Pyari granted two groves in the same village for the 
same purpose —doubtless as an extension of the area 
acquired by Father Joseph. There were probably other 
Roman Catholic cemeteries in Agra. Father Hosten, SJ., 
in an article lent me by Mr. W. Irvine, mentions two 
more —one in s village & mile north of Lashkarpur 
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granted to the mission by Jahangir, and one im Padritola, 

* by which he appears to mean the graveyard of the old 

Roman Catholic Cathedral. But of these two, nothing 

seems to be known now of the former, and the latter was 

not used till at least a century later; and it 1s difficult 

to see what possible need existed for more than one 

cemetery so early as 1614, or even at the end of Jahangir's 

reign, seeing that the cemetery in question is not by any 

means full even at this day. It follows that the only 

burial-ground which we know positively to have existed 
in 1614 is the one in which this tomb stands. 

Mildenhall, as a Papist, was naturally buried by the 
Jesuits in their cemetery. That “de Mendenal” is 
Mildenhall there can be no doubt. There were certainly 
other Englishmen (factors) in Agra in 1614, but only one 
of them (Mitford) had a name which so much as began 
with M. None of them died in 1614, and all of them 
were doubtless of the English Church, and the Jesuits 
objected strongly to burying “ heretics ” in their cemetery, 
as they showed in 1615, when one Canning died in Agra 
and was buried there without their leave. Name, date, 
and religion alike point to the fact that “Joa de Mendenal 
Ingles” can be no other than John Mildenhall. 

It was not at all unusual to transport bodies some 
distance for burial, especially if it ensured a resting-place 
in consecrated ground. We find Jesuits so brought from 
’ Lahore, Delhi, Narwar, Lucknow, and elsewhere to be 
| interred in Agra. John Drake, a factor, who died at 
), Dholpur in 1637, was similarly brought to Agra to be 
buried in the garden of the Duteh factory. 

John Mildenhall was not an estimable character. In 
plain words, he was a dishonest scoundrel. He cheated, 
or tried to cheat, Akbar with an assumption of ambassa- 
dorial dignity; he tried to cheat the Company with 
concessions that, in all probability, he had never received ; 

the ended by cheating his own employers, the merchants 
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in London. Even after his death he keeps up his evil 
courses ; in the pages of many historians, not to mention 
occasional periodicals, he still masquerades as “ Sir" John, 
ambassador of Elizabeth. But he was of some note—of 
& kind—even in his own day ; he was a pioneer of Anglo- 
Indian enterprise, not less enterprising than his many 
enterprising successors. He was one of four Englishmen 
who spoke with Akbar face to face, and much the greatest 
of the four. In gratitude for the deeds he did, his 
memory, like his bones, may be allowed to rest in peace ; 
and the discovery of his last resting-place, which is 
certainly the oldest English tomb at present known in 
Upper India, if not in all India, may be recorded with 
pleasure. 
K. A. H. Bront, LCS. 


La Foxpation bE GoEsE 
I. Au mow de juillet, 1909, le Sémat de |'université 


de Leyde a nommé membre du conseil de la fondation 


M. le professeur Houtsma, & la place de M. de Goeje. 
Le conseil est done composé comme suit: MM. (. Snouck 
Hurgronje (président), H. T, Karsten, J, A. Sillem, Th. 
Houtsma, et C. van Vollenhoven (secrétaire-trésorier). 

2. Le eapital de la fondation étant resté le méme, 
le montant nominal est de 19,500 florins hollandais 
(39,000 franes); en outre, le 1 novembre, 1909, les rentes 
disponibles montaient 4 plus de 1500 florins (3000 franes). 

4, Grice & la libéralité de M. le professeur A. A. Bevan 
& Cambridge et de M. H. F. Amedroz A Londres, la 
fondation o fait paraitre, an mois de novembre, 1909, 
chez Téditeur Brill & Leyde une réproduction photo- 
graphique du manuserit de Leyde réputé unique de la 
Hamisah d'al-Bubhturi. Quelques exemplaires  seront 
offerts a titre gratuit aux bibliothéques publiques ou 
privéecs qui semblent pouvoir y prétendre et les autres 
seront mis en rente au profit de la fondation. 
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Ancient Ceyvitox. By H. PARKER. 


Mr. Parker has in this valuable and monumental book 
brought together the results of his investigations during 
his service in the Irrigation Department of Ceylon from 
1873 to 1904. He deals mainly with the Instory and 
life past and present of the more primitive inhabitants of 
the Island, that is to say, with the Veddas (or Vaeddas, 
as he prefers to write the word), and with their kith and 
kin among the speakers of Sinhalese and Tamil. In the 
first part he deals first with their ancient history, 
identifying them with the " Yakkas” of early legend 
with whom the Northern invaders had to contend, and 
he gives good reason for believing that they are the 
modern representatives of an organized and comparatively 
civilized pre-Dravidian race once in possession of the 
greater part of the Island. Their present condition, 
social divisions, and customs are fully described; and in 
part iii their weapons and tools are exhaustively dealt 
with, and « full account is given of their games, which 
are compared with those of India, Arabia, and parts of 
Afriea, and even occasionally with those of England, as: 
in the ease of the “Gal-keliga” or stone game, which 
has a strong resemblance to the “Checks” or “* Five 
Jacks” of the Midlands of England. 

Part ii is mainly archeological (ie. chaps. vi to xii). 
In these chapters he discusses several very important 
points, more or leas detached one from the other. The 
first relates to the measurements of bricks and the 
important deductions to be drawn therefrom as to the 
age and history of the ancient buildings. He has 
aceumulated a large body of facts, and his deductions 
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will probably be generally accepted by archmologists. 
Then follows a study on rock cup-marks, The chapters 

“The Lost Cities of Ceylon” and “The Earliest 
Dagabas ” are extremely full and interesting, and deserve 
independent disenssion by archeological experts. It is 
impossible here to do more than allude to them. The 
same remark applies to the chapter on “The Earliest 
Irrigation Works’, which derives an added interest from 
Mr. Parker's experience as a modern irrigation officer and 
from his personal excavations and investigations on the 
site of the ancient works. In estimating the age of the 
different works, many of which seem to go back to 
the third or second century before the Christian era, 
Mr. Parker has been able to utilize the conclusions he 
has come to as to the age of bricks which he arrived 
at in chapter vi. 


- In chapter xi Mr. Parker carries on the work begun 
' by Bhys Davids, and continued by Miiller, Bell, and 
ir Goldschmidt on the ancient imseriptions of Ceylon, and 
e here again his work requires the attention of experts, 


In chapter xii Mr. Parker deals with the earliest coins 
of Ceylon, most of which have come to light since Rhys 
Davids dealt with the subject in the Yumismata Orientalia. 
‘These are mainly silver “ puorinas”, or punch-marked 
5 eoins of the type familiar in Northern India, and oblong 
iyi eoins of copper which appear to have originated in Ceylon, 
as most of them bear the peculiar Ceylon type of Swastika. 
The purinas, on the other hand, may possibly have been 
— brought from India. The principal finds have been at 
Mulleittiva and Anaridhapura, and also at Tissa, whore 
., Mr. Parker himself made a discovery during the excavation 
of a canal, The intaglio of a seated figure found at the 
Yatthila Digaba at Tissa is also of the greatest interest, 
This chapter is illustrated by some admirable plates. 
Mr. Parker's discussion of the symbols on the coins 
_ requires careful attention, and the same may be said of 
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the full inquiry into the origin of the Cross and Swastika 
with which the volume concludes. 

Mr. Parker has produced a most complete and instructive 
work, and one which no student of the subjects dealt 
with, whether historical, archeological, or anthropological, 
ean afford to neglect. | 

M. LonawortH Dames. 


Professor Dr. HERMANN GOLLANCZ. 'TRANSLATIONS FROM 
Heprew anp Aramaic. pp, 219. London: Luzac, 
LOO, 


In the year 1902 Professor Gollanez published the’ 


philosophical compilation of Berechyah the Puntuator. 
This work introduced into the West the leading principles 
of the system evolved by the first Jewish philosopher, 
the Gaon Seadyah who flourished in the tenth century. 
Berechyah’s compilation contained the ethical portions of 
that system dealing with the practical duties of man in 
his relation to God. Berechyah left out almost the whole 
speculative matter. Professor Gollancz appealed then to 
a narrower circle of readers interested in mediaeval philo- 
sophical speculations. He turns now to the wider public 
more interested in the poctry of those ages, and he 
endeavours in this small collection of translations to make 
a wider circle of readers better acquainted with some of 
the poetical and humorous productions of known amd 
unknown authors found in the Hebrew literature of post- 
Biblical times. 

Professor Gollanez has selected such specimens as lent 
themselves to popular treatment and would appeal to 
a large number of readers. For this very reason he has 
avoided any literary apparatus or any critical examination 


of the texts selected for translation. Not that he had 
™ ot examined the originals carefully, but he gives 
RF only the results without the apparatus. The book 
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contains, in the first place, a translation of the Aramaic 
paraphrase of the Seng of Songs, It is a pity that 
Professor Gollanez has dealt so briefly in his Introduction 
with the date and origin of the texts chosen by him. For 
this very Targum, or Aramaic translation and embellish- 
ment of the Song of Songs, deserves a fuller and more 
detailed exposition, It represents, without doubt, one of 
the oldest examples of allegorical interpretation of the 
Seriptures, and carries us back to comparatively high 
antiquity, It is needless to point out how great the 
influence of such interpretation has been upon the oldest 
commentators of the Bible. The translation is faithful 
and accurate, and follows the text as closely as one could 
go without affecting the spirit of the English language. 
The same can be said of all the other pieces, for Professor 
Gollancz follows the original in his translation without 
being too literal. 

The second piece is the “ Book of the Apple", one of the 
numerous pseudo-Aristotelian compositions so prominent 
in the Arabic literature of the time, when, through the 
intermediary of the Syrians, Greek literature was made 
known to the Arabs. It is a short dialogue between 
Aristotle, on his death-bed, and his disciples, and treats, 
in the form of maxims and terse sentences, of eschato- 
logical problems of death and immortality. From the 
Arabic it had been translated and assimilated to the 
Jewish point of view by Abraham aben Hisdai of 
the thirteenth century (1250-5). 

Tn his translation of this by no means easy treatise 
Dr, Gollanez did not rely only on the printed texts. 
which are not free from blemishes, but made good use of 
manuscript material, and he has thus been enabled to 
clear up some obscure points found in the printed 
editions. 

A faithful rendering, as well as a rhymed paraphrase, 
the latter from the pen of Professor Israel Gollanez, of 
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the oldest Jewish Martyrology, the death and martyrdom 
of the Ten Sages, is the subject of the next piece; and 
the book concludes with the translation of Leo da 
Modena's satire on “ The Games of Chance”. The author, 
who flourished towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
handled the Hebrew language in a masterly manner, and, 
following the example of the older Spanish writers and 
that of Immanuel of Rome, adopts the style of the 
*Makame", making free use of Biblical phrases, and 
creating thus a mosaic not easily to be imitated by any 
translation. Dr. Gollanez, however, hes endeavoured to 
reproduce, as he says, “ the doggerel character of the 
original ” in the rendering af little poems inserted in 
the text. 

A suecinet Introduction, giving the main points of 
literary interest, make this new book of Dr. Gollancz 
an interesting and valuable contribution to mediaeval 


Jewish literature in the English language. 
M. G. 


A Catenpar or THE CourT MINUTES, ETC., OF THE EAST 
Ixpia Company, 1640-48. By Eruen B. SAINSBURY. 
With an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM Foster. 
Oxford, 1/09. 

In this volume Miss Sainsbury gives us in summarized 
form the Court Minutes of the East India Company and 
cognate documents, mostly from the Public Record Office, 
the period covered being the four years 1640 to 1642. 
At the end of the previous volume (see this Journal for 
1908, pp.915 et seqq.) we left the committees in joyous mood, 
with everything apparently promising well; and in the 
early part of the present volume the same hopeful tone 
is apparent, But soon clouds begin to gather, and the 


, ~ Company enters on troublous times. One great matter of 
: we sisty tw to the Court is, that, in spite of renewed appeals, 
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it cannot obtain the additional capital it needs. And no 
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wonder; for, as Mr. Foster points out in his Introduction, 
the period covered “ends (in the middle of the Civil War) 
with the death of Pym and the southward mareh of the 
Seottish troops to aid the forces of the English Parliament * 


‘Of the stirring events of those times we have but faint — 


echoes in these Minutes, which are naturally very guarded 
in their references to political matters. Thus when after 
the battle of Edgehill the Royal troops marched on London 
the Company's ordnance at Deptford was ordered to be 
brought to the city, and their gun-earriages were also 
requisitioned. Four months later a Parliamentary com- 
mittee requested the loan of the Company's ordnance to 
place on the earthworks which had been hastily thrown 
up round London, There were many Royatists, however, 
among the committees, and the request was twice refused, 
whereupon the guns were taken by foree. A curious 
incident that bulks largely in these Minutes is the 
purchase, by the king, in order to supply sinews of war 
for his campaign in the north, of the whole of the pepper 


in the Company's hands, For the first time Mr. Foster | 
gives the correct version of the transaction, and shows that. 


Charles acted in good faith, and really intended to pay for 
the pepper. The story does not end in this volume, and 
the Company had not obtained their money when we last 
hear of the matter. We find the Company still trying to 
get satisfaction from the Dutch for the Amboyna, Pulorun, 
and other affairs; and we are glad to note that the 
reprinting of the “Amboyna Massacre” pamphlet, which 
the Court had taken in hand, was peremptorily stopped by 
Parliament and the sheets impounded. Though the Court 
and Parliament were not generally on the best of terms. 
the former occasionally received some favour from the 
latter, and it is significant to read of sums of £100 being 
twice voted for distribution amongst friendly “ Parlyment 
men”. In 1640 Portugal regained her political inde- 
pendence after sixty years’ subjugation to Spain; and one 
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of her first acts was to send an ambassador to England to 
» ,  conelude a treaty of peace with this country. In this 
| volume we have a number of references to this matter. 
One of the most extraordinary incidents referred to in 
these records is the kidnapping of the French captain 
Gilles Résimont from his ship by one of the Company's 
captains and conveyance to England, where he was thrown 
} into prison on an aceusation of piracy, a charge for which 
there appears to have been little foundation. Mr. Foster, 
who gives details of the affair in a foot-note, says: * The 
kidnapping of a French captain on mere suspicion of piracy 
was an outrage for which one would have expected the 
Company to make immediate atonement and apologies, but 
instead of this they entered an action against Rézimont 
in the Admiralty Court for £50,000. After much delay, 
however, they consented to withdraw the charge, and the 
unfortunate captain was released in June, 1641." We find 
the King of Bantam in this volume getting his present of 
300 muskets, 150 barrel of gunpowder, and 1000 iron 
shot. As in the last volume, so in this, Thomas Smithwick 
continues to worry the Court by proposing frivolous or 
annoying motions, and once again his conduct at a court 
becomes so outrageous that he has to be ejected by the 
beadle, against whom he promptly enters two actions for 
damages. An “Answer of Mr. Smithwick to certain 
charges ", printed here from the original in the Puble 
Record Office, is a most comical document, However, at 
bi the end of 1641 or beginning of 1642 Smithwick died, 
and I am afraid the committees received the news with 
_ deep sighs of relief rather than of sorrow. At the end of 
: the last volume we read how Methwold had presented to : 
the Court the young German traveller, Johann Albrecht * 
-_—-yon Mandelslo, who had been his fellow-passenger from 
~ Pitgland, and how the Court decided that he must pay for 
' his passage. In this volume, however, we find the Courb 
rescinding its former proposal, on the suggestion of " 
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Methwold, “he being a man of quality and one of whom 
the king had taken special notice and had private con- 
ference with.” We have here the first mention of 
“ Madraspatam ", and Francis Day, the founder of Fort 


- St. George, appears on the scene, but nothing is said of 


that event, which was to prove so important in the history 
of the Company. 

An amusing incident is that in which John Woodall, the 
Company's Surgeon-General, is accused of reboiling the 
salves returned from the East and supplying them to 
the Company again at full prices. This he denied, “upon 
his reputation,” but admitted that he used them at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, “for the curing of poor 
people.” The retirement of the old man is here recorded, 
and also his subsequent attempt to extract money from 
the Company on false pretences, His death occurred soon 


after. Finally, I would mention two instances where the 


Company tried to be charitable on the cheap. In one case 
we read: "The trees behind the almshouses at Blackwall 
ordered to be lopped and the ‘lopps’ distributed among 
the almsmen, tastead of the coal which is given to them 


each Christmas.” The other case is worse: “The beef 
returned in the ‘Mary’ to be divided among the poor of 


Blackwall, if it is unserviceable for use in the harbour,” 
The extracts will suffice to show somewhat of the nature 


of this valuable volume of records. 
DonaLp FERGUSON. 


Hamuurant’s Gesetz. Von J. Konier, Professor an der 
Universitit Berlin, und A. Uxewnan, Professor an 
der Universitat Jena. Band II: Syllahische und 
meammenhanginde Umschrift nebst vollstindigem 
Glossar. Band IIT: Uhersetzte Urkunden, von A. 
Usenap. Leipzig: Eduard Pfeiffer, 1909. 


The first part of vol. nn of this work was noticed jn the 
Journal of this Society during last year (pp. 795-6), and 
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the innovation of the twofold transcription—syllabic and 

. im words—was pointed out. This transcription goes as 
far as p. 100, after which comes the Glossary (pp. 109—79). 
This latter will be exceedingly useful, as it gives every 
eecurrence of the words in the Code of Hammurabi, thus 
making it «a Babylonian coneordance to the whole text. 
The transcription in words shows clearly the roots to 
which they are assignable (which is not always clear 
from the original text) as well as the vocalization in 
a fuller form. 

Qne of the first things which strike the reader on 
beginning to read through the Glossary is the word 
ablum, translating the well-known ‘El sq], generally 
rendered “son”. Here, however, it appears as “heir” 
(Erbe), a meaning which fits excellently im all the 
passages quoted. In a foot-note it is stated that the 
root is uncertain, p being possible instead of 6, which, 

in fact, Hebrew and Greek transcriptions favour (cf. 

| Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian Tukulti-apil-@arra, and 

Nabopolassar, the Babylonian Nabi - abla -uswr). If, 
however, the Sumero-Akkadian ibila, which translates 

allum, be borrowed from it, the Sumerians would 
seem to have heard &. This agrees with the indications 
of the British Museum fragment. K, 54220, which, after 
fhbiulu sa (sim), “to grow, of grain,” has the above 
group and 5 =>], both rendered =r! JEN, ablu. This 
etymology would indicate that the “son” was regarded 
as the “bairn”, the one brought forth, and that the 
meaning of “heir” was secondary. But is the root 
initial & or initial | f 

Our old friend, the édimmu or “ ghost", appears under 
‘the form of efemmum, and the author asks why it 15 
- written with the character GEKIM Git is glossed in 
ie syllabaries as gidim) twice repeated in the Laws 
(col. xxvii, 1.39)? This is naturally a difficult question 
| to answer, but it is worthy of note in this connexion, 
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that the word for “life” or “soul” is generally written 
in the plural, napéiti, Did more than one spirit go to 
form the essence of the spiritual man on the other side 
of the grave, just as the living man is conceived as 
consisting of * body, soul, and spirit” 

Another important point in the vocabulary shows that 
the characters IL Sa! < <fE] are not to be read bélutu, 
“lordship,” but idliluéu, with the same meaning. This 
is taken from the Sumero-Akkadian enlil (elfil, alil}— 
a reading indicated by the Aramaic dockets found by 
the American explorers at Niffer, and referred to by 
Professor Clay, who has published excellent renderings 


of the texts in which the word is found. 


Among other things, it may be noted that Professor 
Ungnad suggests that the reading of the enigmatical 


EL, meaning “priestess”, should be tippatum, which 
would be the regular feminine of +- (ippu, “priest.” 


= Sait |}. dua in Sumerian, is quoted from Meissner 
as meaning probably “baker” (“eook” in general would 
also be probable), The pay of a cook or a baker would 
then have been a thirty-sixth part of a shekel daily. 
Under walile is ranged the form ifbabil,“1t was brought,” 
for iweoahil, and, from the same root, also biblum, 
hibbulum (7). This seems correct, and may explain 
other forms, 

Interesting, also, is Professor Ungnad’s explanation of 
hisdtwm (read by Scheil kaszatwm) as being for pisdtwm, 
and meaning “whitebloodedness” (leuchemia). This is 
naturally interesting from « medical point of view, 
especially when we consider that the disease was one 
which affected sheep. Veterinary doctors should be 
able to say whether the shepherd could justly be held 
responsible for 1t. 

Whether kanaku, “to seal,” were originally written 
qanagu or not, if occurs most frequently with k, and 
the author is right in keeping this transcription, which 
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is in any case that which the Babylonians preferred. 
, Referring to kisallwm, he suggests that the real meaning 
is “ bulwark", not “court”, which seems probable, though 
the word may have meant “surrounding wall” in general. 
Referring to “sesame-wine” (kwrunnwm) Mr, Bassam 
once asked the present writer, “What kind of drink is 
that?” ‘This was an embarrassing question, as he had 
never heard of it except in connexion with Babylonian 
inscriptions. Did the Babylonians really make “ wine ~ 
from sesame, or is “sesame-wine” a mere name, like 
“the Virgin's milk” (Liebfraumilch), the well-known 
Rhenish wine? 
The third volume of Kohler and Ungnad’s Hammuwrains 
Gesets contains translations of documents, with explanatory 
text. Their number is very large, there being no fewer 
than 775 of them. These are classified under numerous 
headings, and deal with marriage, divorce, adoption, 
dismissal, wet-nursing ; management and division of 
property, boundary-walls; loans, purchase and exchange, 
gift, hire; inheritance; lawsuits; taxes, military service, 
fiefs, ete. In all probability no such complete series of 
examples has ever before been brought together, and it 
is needless to say, that an enormous amount of informa- 
tion concerning Babylonian life, manners, and customs, is 
contained therein. 

As to give even one example of each class would take 
up a great deal of space, I confine myself to two tablets 
only, upon wkich I am able to make supplementary 
remarks. The first is Professor Ungnad’s No. 441 
(redemption of patrimony) -— 

“7/8 of a gan, a field in the lowland (’), beside the 
field of Aya-kuzub-mitim, daughter of Nir-ili-su, and 
beside the field of Amat-Anim, daughter of Sin-putram, 
which Beltani, daughter of Noirum had bought from 
TAmat-Samaé, daughter of Sin-Semé. With Erib-Sin, son 

of Sin-ikigam, Anum-habil and Sim-magir, sons of 

amas. 1910, 33 
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Tamsahum, Naram-ili-su and Samaés-bani, sons of Nani- 
mansum, and Aya-rimti-ilati (7), daughter of Sin-nasir— > 
Sakkum, son of Nitrum, has weighed out to them 2/3 of 
4 mana of silver, and freed thereby the field of his 
father’s house, At no future time shall they make 
claim against each other. They have sworn by Samaé, 
Aya, Merodach, and Samsu-iluna, the king.” 
Here follow the names of six witnesses and the date. ri 
A fragment numbered Bu. 88-5-12, 706, is apparently 
part of the envelope of this document, After “ field” in 
the first line, it has JE ty}, niditim, “of neglect “— 
“neglected field.” Supealu (or sutpalu ?) is followed by 
Tay & the plural-sign with suffix for “ place”, indicating 
that it was regarded as » place-name and was plural. 
Aya-knzub-miitim was a priestess of the sun (7-1 #). 
Amai-Anim is given as Amat-Aya, and Sin-putram as 
Samas-putram, (There seems to have been a tendency to 
write the inner tablet, which was hidden, more carelessly " 
than the outer one.) ‘ 
Professor Ungnad’s No, 73 (sharing of property) has 
some interesting words :— 
“2/3 of a sor, a built house, beside the house of Sakkut- 
muballit, and beside the house of Samadé -tappi-wédi ; 
1 female slave Zarnikum; 2(7) oxen (instead I-Awelim- 
rabi has taken a female-slave). (This is) the sharing of = 
Samas-Sizibanni and Uttatum, sons of Zozanum, which 
they have shared with [li-Awelim-rabi. They have shared. 
they have completed (the matter), Their heart is eon- 
tent. They have sworn by Samaé, Aya, Merodach, and 
Samsu-iluna, the king.” ! | 





‘ The envelope differs somewhat, and « rendering of this may be not 
without its value, It reads os follows:—''2/3 of o Sar, a built house, 
beside the house of Sakkut-muballit, and beside the house of Ramai- 
tappl-w&di; | female-lave Aarriktum ; 2(*) oxen (instead (hima) Ti- 
Awelim-rabi has taken a female-slave). (This is) the sharing of Samad A 
fizibanni and Uttatum, which they have shared with Dli-iwelim-mbi, 
~ their brother, ‘They have shared, It is finished (garam), Their heart 
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Such a work as this, which is practically a Corpus of 
the Business—and Legal—documents of the period, is 
a thing which has long been needed, and is exceedingly 
well done. The cuneiform text of the laws, which will 
be given in vol. i, will form a titting completion of the 
work. Author and publisher may both be congratulated 
thereon. 

T. G, PINcHES. 


A History or Gusarat. By Min Ant Turan Vat 
(Persian text); edited by E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1197. Calentta, 1909. 

By the publication of this Tarikh«i-Gujarat, Dr. E. 
Denison Ross furnishes one more contribution to the good 
work in Muhammadan history, bibliography, and lexico- 
graphy which is to be placed to his eredit since he went 
to India a few years ago. Between 1903 and 1907 he 
collected 1106 Arabic and Persian manuscripts on behalf 
of the Government of India, as entered in the hand-list 
issued in July, 1908: and he may well be styled “the 
only begetter” of Maulavi ‘Abd-ul Mugqtadir’s Catalogue 
of Persian Poets (in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore), vol. i, also published in the same year. It 
is to Dr. Ross's initiative, and the training he gave, that 
we owe this first specimen of a catalogue raisonné on 





is content. At oo future time shall one bring action against another. 
They have sworn by Samad, Aya, Merodach, and Samsa-iluna, the king.” 

In the published text the words corresponding with fima, “like,” 
“instead of," sreane moki-ma. This must be the ammaki or anmmaku 
(om maki, cia makn) of the Flood-tablet, lines 187 fL, where, instead of 
a deluge, reduction of mankind by the lion er the hyena(t), or the 
destruction of the country by famine or pestilence, is recommended as 
being preferable. From the texts quoted, the presence or absence of the 
glitic particle -me would seem to have made no difference. The word- 
der on the tablet is fina (/) afpé ana maki-ma Thi-dwelim-ribi amtam 
Zi, and on the envelope fina (?) alpé hima ami Misdwelim-riéli itku 
(for qu). 
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European lines prepared by an Indian scholar. We are 
also indebted to him for o polyglot List of Birds in Turki, 
Manchi, and Chinese (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. ii, No. 9, 1909). The present work on 
Gujarat by Aba Turib is a welcome addition to that 
most valuable of all historical material, personal narratives 
by contemporaries of, and participators in, the events 
recorded. 

The history of the Muhammadan period in Gujarat 
has recerved a large share of attention from European 
scholars; it has been dealt with by Dr. J. Bird (1835), 
Sir E. C. Bayley (1886), and Colonel J, W, Watson in 
the Bombay (rasetteer (1896), to which we may add 
Mr, A. Rogers’ unpublished translation of the Mirat-i- 
Akmadi, Abi Turab's narrative covers the period from 
940 w. (1532), when Humayin quarrelled with Sultin 
Bahadur (1526-37), down to the year 992 u. (1584), when 
Akbar's authority had been established in Gujarat for 
some years. As Aba Turaib died in 1003 8. (1594) he 
was probably a contemporary throughout the period 
treated of ; at any rate, from 980 8. (1572-3) he had an 
intimate personal knowledge of all that was going on. 

Our author, Abi Turab, belonged to a family of saint! ¥ 
and learned men, which emigrated from Shiriz in the 
year 898 u. (1492), and settled at Champaner, in the 
Panch Mahals, then the capital of Gujarat. Nothing has 
been learnt so far of his early life, but he was probably 
from the firat a man of some influence, and in 980 uw. 
(1572) we tind him in the service of I‘timid Khin, a man 
prominent in the disturbed polities of that period, in 
whose counsels he seems to have had a predominant 
voice. 

‘Abd-ul-Karim, I‘timid Khin, a converted Hindu slave 
and probably A palace eunuch, had gained the confidence 
of Sultin Mahmid (1557 — 54), and rose about 1545 
to be one of his chief advisers. Nine years afterwards 
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(1554) occurred the plot of the slave Burhan to seize 
_ the throne after the assassination of the king and nobles, 
I‘timéd Khin escaped the fate of the rest, and the incident 
1s graphically described by Abi Turab (pp. 44 to 49). 
I‘timad Khan became guardian of the minor successor, 
Ahmad Shah IT (1554-1561), and the country was divided 
into five satramies, tomaid Khin and his friends obtaining 
ten parganahs. Im 1561 Ahmad Shih was assassinated 
by I'timad Khan, and a youth of doubtful parentage was 
raised to the throne under the title of Muzaffar Shih (111). 
Then began a very perturbed period, due to the dissensions 
of the nobles, an invasion from Khandesh, and an attempt 
by one of the nobles to seize the throne. I'timad Khan 
was faced by s0 many foes at once that he did not know 
which way to turn. 

In the end (1572), acting on the advice of Abi Turab, 
I‘timad Khan invited an invasion by Akbar, who had 
come to the borders of Gujarat in pursuit of a fugitive 
kinsman. Akbar responded to the invitation, soon over- 
bore all opposition, and oceupied Ahmadabad, Cambay, 
and Sirat. At first I‘timad Khin was well received by 
Akbar, but one of the chief nobles having fled, Akbar 
grew suspicious and withdrew his favour. Abi Turab 
stood up manfully for his master, who was soon received 
back into Akbar’s good graces. But Mirza ‘Aziz, Kokal- 
tiish, was left as governor of Gujarat. 

The arrangements made by Akbar for the government 
of the newly-aequired province failed to restore order, 
and in 1573, on the urgent entreaties of the viceroy, 
the king made his famous nine days’ ride from Fathpur 
Sikri to Abmadabad, dispersed the malcontents, and 
incorporated Gujarat into the empire. Aba Turaib was 
appointed chief leader of the Mecea pilgrimage in 985 4, 
(1577-8), and I'timad Khan went with him. They 
brought back a stone bearing on it the gadam-i-rasal, 
or impression of the Prophet's foot, which was presented 
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to Akbar, and finally deposited at a shrine in Gujarat, 
From 987 #. (1579-80) to 992 H. (1584-5) the country 
was disturbed by various risings, until in the latter year 


Ahmadibid was occupied by Muzaffar Shah (III), who 


had escaped from the Mogul court. Shortly before this 
event [timid Khin had been appointed viceroy. The 
narrative breaks off just after the new viceroy had 
been defeated by Muzatiar Shah outside the walls of 
Ahmadabad. 

Aba Turib’s style is on the whole easy, though 
occasionally he is a little archaic and uses peculiar words 
and constructions. Of course, especial prominence is given 
to I'timad Khan's proceedings, in which the bean rile is 
always played by Aba Turaib; if his advice had been 
followed, this, that, and the other misfortune would have 
been averted. Making slight allowances for this bias, the 
record appears a truthful one, and yields us a living 
picture of the constant intrigues and perplexing instability 
of Oriental state affairs. Dr. Ross has done his part well, 
and we are indebted to him for a valuable addition to 


an interesting period of Indian history. There are still 


some misprints left unnoticed in his Notes and Corrections, 
but they are of little importance. 

There are, however, one or two words as to which 
I may offer some suggestions. On p. 14, |. 14, for —— 
interpreted as chapri, “ bran,” I would propose the Hindi 
24T, +> chhappar, “a thatch” (Platts, 458), making 
the passage read,“ grass three years old from thatches ” 
and on p. 29, I. 3 and 11, Strat and Sorath possibly 
do not refer to the same place, one being meant for the 
well-known port on the ocean, and the other for the 
provinee in the peninsula of Kathiaiwar (sea Constable's 
Hand Atlas, pl. 31, Ba, Ac), 

Wittiam Irvine. 
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& New Account or East Ixpia axp Persia, By 
JOHN Ferrer. Edited by Wirttam Crooke. Vol. I. 
Hakluyt Society, 1909, 

In 1675 the East India Company's fleet carried out, 
as “ chirurgeon for Bombay”, a young man of the name 
of Fryer, who had just taken o medieal degree at 
Cambridge, He was seen off from Gravesend by a friend, 
to whom he made the usual promise of a full and faithful 
account of all that should befall him in the strange lands 
to which he was going, In fulfilment of this undertaking, 
durmg the nine and a half years that elapsed before 
Fryer again set foot in England he dispatched to his 
correspondent seven long letters; and he followed these 
up with an eighth, written from Dover on his return, 
bringing the narrative to a conclusion. Sixteen years 
later (1698) the worthy doctor, now become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, published the whole series—probably, 
as Mr. Crooke conjectures, revised and sugmented—under 
the title of A New Accownt of Fast-India and Persia, 

It is unnecessary to say much in praise of a work so 
well known to everyone interested in seventeenth century 
travel, Parts are written in «@ turgid, affected style, 
copied, it may be, from Sir Thomas Herbert: but, as his 
editor remarks, “his pages display many instances of 
graphic description, terse and vivid narrative; and he can 
tell a goml atory with quaint, dry humour.” The work 
is a mine of information about Western India and Persia ; 
and Sir George Birdwood has gone so far as to pronounce 
it “the most delightful book ever published on those 
countries ”. 

Fryer's New Accownf was many years ago placed on 
the Hakluyt Society's list of works to be meluded in its 
series, About 1896 the task of editing it was actually 
sundertaken by Mr. A. T. Pringle, Assistant Secretary to 
he: Madras RCE but his untimely death a few 
years Inter left the book again without an editor, 
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Recently Mr. William Crooke stepped into the breach : 
and the first of the three volumes of which the edition 
will consist has now been issued to members of the 
Hakluyt Society. 

To those who know Mr. Crooke’s work in other fields, 
it will he superfluous to say that he has discharged his 
duties in a most painstaking and efficient manner. Besides 
utilizing his own wide reading and personal acquaintance 
with India, he has enlisted the aid of several experts 
(such as Colonel Prain and Sir George Watt for botanical 
matters), and has diligently sought information from every 


available source. Further, in an excellent introduction, 


he has given us a good deal of fresh information about 
Fryer himself. 

The narrative is not an easy one to annotate, and 
naturally there are some openings for criticism. On 
p. xxvi of the introduction it is stated that the holding 
of stock was a necessary preliminary for admission to the 
“freedom” of the East India Company ; in point of fact 
the exact opposite was the case, and Fryer must have 
claimed his freedom (by patrimony) in order to hold the 
stock which was thereupon transferred to him. The note 
(p. 105) on the aequisition of Madras requires revision ; 
and in one on p. 225 the establishment of « French 
factory at Surat is much antedated, F ryer's error (p. 161) 
as to the year of Vasco da Gama's voyage is not corrected, 
and his reference to “Dr. N. G." (p. 296) ia left -un- 
explained. These initials stand for Nehemiah Grew, 
Secretary to the Royal Society, 1677-9. The Oxenden 
Medal (p. 220) might well have been accorded the honour 
of a note, materials for which are to be found in J, H. 


Mayo’s Medals and Decorations (vol. i, p. 55), The 


Anglo-Portuguese conflict at Swally mentioned on p. 224 
was in 1630, not 1615. And finally, we may express 
n doubt as to the correctness of Mr. Crooke's identification 
of the “ Naran Sinsij" of p. 199 with the « Narun Gi 
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Pundit” of the following page, who seems to have been 
quite a different person (cf. p. 204). 

These, however, are but slitht blemishes. Most of the 
notes are excellent; and we shall look forward with some 
impatience to the issue of the remaining two volumes. 

W. F. 


Tse Katwaka Samutra, Books I and II. Edited by 
Professor voN ScurnoepEer. Leipzig, 1900 and 1909. 
The fate of the Adthaka Samhita has been somewhat 

peculiar. A MS. of the work is included in the Chambers 

Collection at Berlin, and it was used by Weber in preparing 

his Indian Literatwre, and formed the theme of an essay 

in the third volume of the Indische Studien, while much 
of its lexieographical material was rendered available by 

Weber's energy to the authors of the St. Petersburg 

Ketionary. But publication of this important and 

interesting text has been long delayed by the absence of 

idequate manuscript material, It is due to the energy of 

Dr. Stem that further material has been made available, 

and even his efforts have not succeeded in obtaining 


a complete copy of the text, the MS. of Dayairam Jyotsi 


of Srinagar, which alone can be compared for importance 
with the Chambers MS., being deficient for a portion of 
hock i and for the whole of book ii. 

Despite the lack of manuscript material, the edition of 
both books is an admirable piece of work, as was only to 
be expected from the editor of the Maifriyant SamAatd, 
Jt is mevitable that the text should here and there remain 


doubtful, and unquestionably in several places the sense of 
the original is impossible to discover, but 1t may fairly be 


said that the editor has done practically everything that 
tan be done with the materials available. Fortunately 
the Kapisthula Samhita in the fragments preserved shows 
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such considerable similarity with the text of the Kathaka 
that it has served to suggest many correetions of that text 
and to confirm others. 

One general criticism only would we offer on the text, 
and that is regret that the editor should have declined 
to adopt a system of punctuation. It is true that he 
has authority on his side, and in particular Dr. Caland. 
whose assistunce in constituting the text of book ii is 
acknowledged by Professor von Schroeder, has declared 
himself against punctuation. But the arguments on the 
other side are, in our opinion, overwhelming. The editer 
of such a text as this must while preparing the text make 
himself master of the sense, and the probability that he 
will commit a few mistakes in his. division of sentences 
is of no importance compared to the saving of time and 
trouble to users of the book by the simplification of its 
study through the adoption of a rational system of 
punctuation. It is true that punctuation can be overdone, 
as is the case with Béhtlingk's text of the Briadaran- 
yoke and Chindogya Upanisads, where the punctuation 
increases the difficulty of the text, but there is no valid 
excuse for a chapter of two large pages with continuous 
Sandhi, including the assimilation of stbilants, and without 
a single punctuation mark or distinction of quotations, 
Moreover, comparison with Weber's text of the feitteriya 
Samhita shows how Incomparable is the advantage of 
using transliteration * in dealing with Vedie texts, at any 
rate if the purpose of editing such texts is the legitimate 
desire to render readily available their contents. 

As Weber had access to the Chambers MS. the publies- 
tion of the text adds little to our knowledge of the 
subjects with which it deals, though an examination of 
it adds—if possible—to our admiration of the alahty with 

' Ch Lanman in Hertel's Poanchatontra, pp. xxvi BEC, 


* That Devanigari was used in my Aifareya Aranyaka was doe to the 
exigencies of the Anccdota series of which it formed a volume, 
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which he handled the Kathakas But it is of some interest 
to note that the parallel passage * to those in the Twi#t in Tye 
Samhita * and the Sutapathe Brikmane,’ on which Biirk # 
has founded his theory that the Pythagorean problem 
was known in India in the eighth century m., like the 
passages themselves, is silent on the most important point, 
the dimensions of the hypotenuse. It contents itself with 
saying: vedim vimimite trimséata paseat prakramair 
mimite satirimsatd practi citurvimsatyd purastat, No 
doubt this means that the priici, a line bisecting at right 
angles the western and eastern sides of the Vedi, is 
#6 units, and no doubt the hypotenuse of the triangle 
formed by the prac? (36), with half the western side of 
the altar (15), would have a hypotenuse of 39 units. But 
there is nothing in the Samhités or Brahmana to show 
that the hypotenuse was ever measured, much less that it 
was of any importance at all, and even if the measurement 
of the hypotenuse were given, we would still be as far as 
ever from a knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem, ‘To 
put it plainly, if anyone construct a figure with a right 
angle—one of the simplest figures possible—and then 
measure the sides, they will, of course, present the result 
(assuming any correct measurement) that the squares of 
the numbers representing the sides will equal the square 
of the number representing the hypotenuse; but to ascribe 
the knowledge of this fact—mueh less the knowledge of 
the theory underlying it—to a man who merely knew the 
measures of the sides is quite fantastic, and the absurdity 
of the whole construction is more obvious still when the 
man, 45 far as the records go, never even mentions, or 
knew the length of, the hypotenuse. 

Nor does the Adithaka support in any way the other 





* The Mantra material is embodied in advance of publication of the 


«exh of xix, ete., in Bloomfield's Pedic Concordance. 


* xxv, 4. 2 vi, 3, 4,4, ‘2.23 4 
5 ZDMG., lv, 53-4. 
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argument’ on which Biirk bases the view that the 
Pythagorean problem was early known in India. It is 
perfectly trne that like the Taitttriya Samhita "—to which 
Biirk might have added the Maitriyani Samhita *—the 
Kithake * gives a series of optional forms of the sacrificial 
tire for the case when a man has some special desire, 
Biirk ° lays down that in all these forms the space oceupied 
by the fire must be the same os in the normal form, and 
he deduces thence—as one of the optional forms is that 
of a chariot wheel (ratha-cakra)—that the Indians knew 
at the time of the Sambhitis how to construct a circle 
with on area equal to that of a square, and that they 
could transform one rectilinear figure into another. 


_ Unfortunately he does not quote his authority for the 


statement that the sizes of the figures must be the same, 
and unless it occurs in the Sambhitis or Brihmanas the 
argfument is worthless. Hut even if there were to be 
found there a ritual direction that the size must be the 
same it would be absurd to assume, unless* more details 
were given, that the priests really could make them 
identical and knew enough geometry to further this 


result. Empirical measurements would serve to obtain 
€n approximately adequate result. Nor can we make 


anything out of the fact that the Satapatha Bréhmana*® 
eontemplate the building of successive altars each larger 
than the other: the exact sense is obscure, and apparently 
the passage means no more than that each successive altar 
is to be larger than the former one by one unit (the length 
of a man) on each of its four sides.’ We are therefore 
faced with the fact that no geometrical knowledge like 
that of the Pythagorean problem can be asserted before 


7 ZDMG., ly, 346 seq. = ¥, 4,11, 1 seq. > ii}, 4, 7. 

* xxi, 4. * Loc. cit., p. 548, 

* x, 2,4, 18. The reference in Birk (p. 349, n. 1) to Weber's Jndiache 
| Stwlien is incorrect. 

* Cf Egpeling, SBE., xhiii, 310 seq. 
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the time of the Sulba Sittras, the date of which remains 
doubtful." 

The Adthaka was clearly composed in the land of the 
Kuru-Panealas, like most of the Brahmana literature. 
This is shown by the references to that people and to 
Dhrtaristra Vaicitravirya,? and the special interest shown 
in the Pafiealas and Kuntis.® Unhappily the references 
ure too slight to show us exactly the relations of the 
peoples, but they lend no support to the view recently 
alopted by Mr. Pareiter* that the Kuru-Pafiedla alliance 
dates from after the great war. It is quite possible, as 
Mr. Pargiter argues, that the tradition of the priests as to 
secular matters was not good, but the utter confusion of 
the Epic and Purina traditions renders it very doubtful 
whether it is wise to say* that the account of the tradition 
of knowledge as to Soma-drinking in the Ailureya 
Fréhmana® is chronologically erroneous. When we can 
control facts we see something different: we see, as in 
the Devapi and Santanu legend, the misunderstanding of 
a Vedie tradition.’ 

The style and grammar of the Aafhaka offer few 
surprises: indeed, the work conforms in this regard to 
the most approved Brahmana traditions. This is shown 
strikingly by the statistics of the use of the narrative 
tenses, figures for which as far as book i is concerned 


have been given in an earlier number of the Journal.’ 


1 Soe my remarks, JRAS., 1K, 490 seq., to which I have nothing to 
add. Professor Garbe very kindly called my attention to the fact that 
I had pot in my note dealt with Birk's evidence, and this omission 
T now repair. 

: x, i. 2 Of, xxvi, 9; and for the Paficilas, xxx, 2 

‘ JRAS., 1910, p. Si, no. 5. The great war is unknown to the 
Brahmanas, ancl it is legitimate to suppose that it was of later date, 


4f it occurred at all 


6 § Thi, p oe o 4 " vii, H. 
* Cf, Sieg, Die Sagenstogfe des Rgveda, pp. 120 seg. ; Muir, Sanakri? 


‘Texts, i, 272; Macdonell, Brhaddevatd, i, p. xxix. 


* TRAS., 1909, pp. 149 seq. 
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In book ii (xix—xxx) there are approximately! 891 cases 
of the narrative imperfect: section xix has 49: xx, 49; 
xxi, 40; xxii, 44; xxiii, 118: xxiv. 88: xxv, 113; xxvi. 
63; xxvil, 109; xxviii, 62; xxix, 79- xxx, 77. Against 
these the narrative perfects aro extremely few: widdyp 
cakara occurs in xxi, 4. 9 and xxvii, 5, with vidaim 
cakrma in xxii, 6 In xx. 1, wedea alternates with 
nividuh and veda; in xx, 8. nmidadiaw and jagana 
follow ; weaea oceurs alone in xx. 9, and xxii, 7; 
abhyanuvdea in xxviii, 4: wedea and mnyuk in xxvi, 7; 
ween (bis), Geuk, and jagrhuk in xxx, 2; dnardha in 
xx1, 4. The other perfects which occur are like ithe, 
ahuh, veda, viduh (xxiii, 2), present in sense, and include 
dnase, xx, 5, 11; xxx, 4. and qagama, “it is here” 
xxvi, 6. Most common is dadhdra, xix, if, -t2>:-x=, 7: 
10, 11 (bis); xxi, 3; xxvi, 1; xxviii, 10 (eight times 
repeated). In this use the form is so predominantly 
didhira that we would not hesitate to emend dadhara 
im xx, 5 (p. 23,1.10)., In xxii, 3, vou Schroeder himself 
has made « similar emendation. because dadhivn ig 
followed by dadhara, and in xx, 5, there is no reason to 
cling to the text of the Chambers MS. In striking 
contrast are the verse and prose Mantra portions of the 
work, where, eg. in xxii, 10, a single verse equates 
udadyan and dash, 

The aorist is used practically only in the sense rendered 
by “have” in English, in which it occurs some twenty- 
three times;* curiously enough, the sense of a present, 
which is so marked a feature of the Hnitrayant Samhita, 





+ Absolute accuracy is not aimed at, buat the figures ore such as to 
render it needless, The imperfect ia in fact the only norrmtive tense : 
the perfect is sporadic and rather peculiar (werden, ote, predominate), 

* Acucyarat, xx, 1; obhit, xx, 7; abhdean; xxiii, 7: xxix, 1; aemsth, 
aeoignin, xxii, th; mceptn, xxil, 7, 8: wpadiit, Sxl, 5; ogen (bis), xxv, 6 - 
ipdgth, xxvi, 2; akramit, avocathih, xxv, 2: aaprkeah, dpriih, ofr AdA, 
xxvi, 5; agim, xxix, 7; agit, xxviii, 4; aanthat, adrapsit, xuvili, 4; 
ograhiste, xxx, 2; ofabhat, xxx, 7, - 
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is quite rare; it is found in xx, 9—yajfiasyaivantau 
acemargrahit, 

Of the use of the moods there is little to be said: in 
the Brahmana proper the optative as conditional, as 
injunctive, and as optative oceurs frequently, but without 
irregularities of usage, In particular there is not a single 
irregular conditional sentence in xix—xxx. The subjunctive 
is found in its usual senses, once in both clauses of a 
conditional sentence, but it is not common! The in- 
junctive, both affirmative and negative, occurs, but also 
infrequently. 

More characteristic is the distinct advance in the use 
of the infinitive in tum. The use is found more often 
with arheti? but also with other verbs, viz, anvestum 
adhriyanta, xxiv, 7,and xxx,4; anvavaitum adhrsnuvan, 
xxiv, 10; dabdhum négaknuvan, xxx, 9" and udatisthad 
hotum, xxviii, 9. The only other form at all usual is the 
genitive with iévere, as in xxvi, 1 (ablopusah); xxx, 5 
(prametoh), 9 (paribiavitoh), On a par with this is the 
frequent use of the verbal in tavya, and the repeated na 
nestra na potrit bhavitaryam, xxvi, 1, ete. 

Tn the use of the participles there is little of note, 
except that as to the other Brahmanas, the perfect middle 
is of frequent oceurrence, A good example of the apparent* 


“use of the present participle as a finite verb is to be seen 


in xxi, 2: deva vai svargam lokam yantas tesitm yani 
thandimay aniruklini svargyiny dsams tais sahe 
avd Bgerrin lokam @yan. Here the writer has recovered the 
construction after the break, but if he had forgotten it 
an apparent finite use of yanfas would have been shown. 
On the other hand, in xxi, 8, there does occur an interesting 


Y Aides in xx, 9, is w clearly correct conjecture of von Schroeder, 

® Agum arhati, xxi, 12; xxix, 3, 6 (bis); gentum arhati, xxx, 0; 
mmastum mrhati, xxix, |; heel hengpiteim arhat, xxii, 2, 

* So aiobnaron. srdisbionn, xxvil, 3, butwdyamem wisebnnein, xxviii, 7. 

4 Bee my notes, ZDMG,, xiii, 336 seq. ; JRAS., 1910, pp, 220, 237, 
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example of the development of a real dependent con- 
struction! in place of the use of the direct speech with 
iti, The sentence is: ehattayd jubuyad yady hamayeta 
ciram papmane mucyelelt corram eva papmane mucyate | 
sokrt sarvin anitidrutyottamaya jukuyad yadi hime 
yelijiram, pipmeano mueyetety ajiram eva papmano 
mucyate. Von Schroeder does not even query the text, 
yet the ordinary use would be mucyeyeti, an easy 
conjecture, and one parallel to his* correction of sydat to 
syam in the Meitriyant Sayata, i,i,11. But the text 
may well stand as a grammatical irregularity of the 
legitimate kind, admitting of easy if illogical explanation. 
A few small points may be more briefly noticed. It is 
hardly consistent to let inva stand in the text in xix, 1, 
when in nvai is printed at p. 31, 1 3; 99,1 8 The 
omission of double letters is a characteristic of every 
Sanskrit MS., and has no value. In xxii, 8, the name 
Sarkarakhya seems doubtful as a proper name, and it is 
obvious and easy to read Sarkaraksa instead, or even 
Sarkaraksya. The former name is found in the Gana 
Gargidi, and the latter in Sankara’s commentary on the 
Chandogya Upanisad? while Sarkaraksya oceurs in the 
Satupatha Brahmana, Chandogya Upanisad, and Tait- 


“< dirtya Aranyaka* In xxix, 4, the Chambers MS, has the 


form astakapila; von Schroeder remarks “in Bihtlingk's 
Warterbuch mit Sternchen versehen, also iiberliefert, aber 
nicht belegt". But in point of fact it is so quoted in the 
Hagia on Panini’ in the form astakapdilam brahmanasya, 
which is conclusive evidence of its legitimacy. It is more 
Joubtful if the authority of the Chambers MS. is adequate 
© allow the form in the Kafhata, which has repeatedly 
astakepala, Similarly I think von Sehroeder attributes 
too much weight to his MSS. when he reads the incorrect 


1 Of my Saikhayona Aranyaka, p, xv. 
2 Moitnigent Samhita, ii, 13, n. 5. ty, 11,2 


4 : “OL my Avoreyo Aranyabo, p. 24. * vi, 3, 40, 
F 
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fa artim a@rchaenti in xxi, 6, for the correct st-drchati of 
the Maitrayani Samhita, xu, 3,4, Again, in xxix, §, the 
text adopted by von Schroeder seems open to objection. 
It runs: fasmdad utaiko balvir jiyd vindate naika bahiin 
patin upasayah |. The form apasayah presents difficulties, 
and the obvious correction uwpasaye (namely e for a) 
restores the necessary parallelism with vindate. 

Of the uses of the cases tt may be worth while 
mentioning the ablative of comparison in xxix, $: striyah 
pemseo ‘tiriktah, and the apparent accusatives in xxi, 10: 
aa rastram abhavad yam kamayeta raigtram sydt, The 
first r@sfram and the second must presumably be construed 
alike, and the accusative with sydét is even more difficult 
than that with bha, of which we have written elsewhere.! 
Probably in both cases the nominative must be taken to 
be meant, and the abstract stand for the concrete, royalty 
for king.* In xix, 1, jivitamak must replace jivitatamah, 
which is most improbable. The Kupisthala Samhita has 
jivitrtamah, which is also possible, but nothing is easier 
than a duplication of ta. 

A. BerriepaLe KEITH. 


Tae Patt Lirerature or Burma. By Manet Haynes 
Bove. Printed and published by the Royal Asiatic 

Society, 1909. 
After a short introduction Mrs. Bode begins her review 
of the Pali literature in Burma with the arrival of the 
, Pali Tipitaka in that country, As to the Suttapitaka, 
she states that among the great Nikayas claiming to be 
the word of the Buddha the Dighanikiiya is the best 
lnown and the most frequently to be found. The reason 
for this preference is, according to Mrs. Bode, that it is 


1 JRAS., 1910, pp. 15] seq. 
* See ag. Patcanmée Sridimane, uxi, 12, 2: sa rigfram abhavad 
= amas. 1910, 34 
a eas i | 
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the shortest among these collections and contains all the 
essential doctrines of Buddhism. 

The Vinaya offers the author an occasion to speak about 
the beginnings of Buddhist culture in Further India, 
Here Mrs. Bode might have mentioned the two merchants, 
Tapussa and Bhallika, who were travelling from Utkala 
to Madhyadeza with 500 carts, when a deity stopped 
them and exhorted them to offer cakes of barley and 
honey to the Lord (Mahavagga, i, 4). These merchants 
became the first lay disciples of the Buddha. The story of 
the Mahivaggs is confirmed by the celebrated inscription 
of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon (mentioned by 
Mrs. Bode at p. 78, n. 6), which dates from 1455 during 
the reign of King Dhammaceti. There is only one 
difference between the two records. The Mahivagga 
states that the two merchants made their way from 
Utkali to the Hajiyatana tree on the road (addhina- 
magqapatipannd hontt), while the Shwe Dagon inscription 
‘says that they came by ship. From this wé may conclude 
that the author of the Mahavagga believed Utkala to 
mean Orissa in anterior India, from where they could 
easily go by road to the Rajayatana tree. Dhammaceti, 
on the contrary, the author of the Shwe Dagon inseription, 
believed Utkalai to be the country from the foot of the 
Shwe Dagon Hill down to the [rawaddy, where there 
must have been a settlement of colonists from anterior 
India in very early times. This is the reason why in his 
opinion the two merchants make their voyage by ship. 

Tf we consider the later Buddhistical literature, we shall 
find the story of Tapussa and Bhallika in the commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa to the Vinaya and to the Anguttara- 
nikiya, which belong to the fifth century a.p. There also 
the place from where they came, and where they erected 
a dagoha after their return, is called Asitafijananagara, 
as in the inscription of Shwe Dagon. It therefore 
seems to be out of question that Buddhaghosa, the most 
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celebrated of the commentators, believed the country to he 
Burma and not Orissa, and that the dagoba was erected 
in the same place where the merchants had buried the 
relics which the Buddha had given them.’ Buddhaghosa‘s 
opinion is of the utmost importance for us, beeause he has 
written most of his commentaries in Burma after having 
spent a certain time in Ceylon. Formerly Burmese 
historians believed him to have been born in Burma, but 
this opinion cannot hold good against the testimony 
of the Mahiivamsa, according to which he was born in 
the neighbourhood of the holy Bo-tree; ef. Mrs. Bode, 
p. 8, n. 1. 

From her remarks on p. 10 it seems that Mrs. Bode 
is not inclined to attach much faith to the story of the 
Buddhist mission to Burma in the time of Asoka. 
IT should like to say a few words about this matter. The 
place where the two missionaries, Soma and Uttara, landed 
in Burma is called Golanagara or Golamittikinagara 
(Saisanavamsa, p. 38). About this place different opinions 
have been uttered. Forchhammer believed that it is the 
sane place which is mentioned by the Arabian geographers 
under the name of Kalah. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries it was the centre of the trade in aloe, camphor, 
sandal-wood, ivory, arid lead. The ships coming from the 
east (China) and from the west (Persia) used to meet in 
Kalah and to exchange their merchandise there. In the 
neighbourhood of this Kalah there was a group of small 
islands which may help us in identifying the place. It 
we take the islands to be the Maldives, or the islands 
forming the Adam's Bridge, then Kalah must be in 
Ceylon ; in the former case it could be identical with the 
modern Point de Galle in the south of Ceylon, in the 


' ‘The name Dagon corresponds to the Pali Tikumbha (three bowls}, 
and hence the legend originated that Gotama and his two favourite 
disciples, Siripatta and Mogguallina, had buried their bowls in this place. 

® This is Sir Emerson Tennent's opinion, 
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latter it could be the north-east coast of this island. In 
both cases it cannot be the Golanagara in Burma, where < 
the Buddhist missionaries landed. If, on the contrary, 

we take the group of islands to be the Nicobar Islands, 

we might identify Kalah with the modern Queddah in 

the neighbourhood of Penang in Further India. This is 

the opinion of the author of the anonymous book, Ceylon, 

a general description of the island, historical, physical, 

and statistical (London, 1876), He believes the? the 4 
ships coming from Persia took their way to China directly 

from Cape Comorin through the Gulf of Bengal to the 
Nicobar Islands, and touched Kalah afterwards. This 
opinion seems preferable to that of Forchhammer and 
Sir Emerson Tennent, because the ships had to pass 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Queddah, while they 
would have been obliged to take a roundabout way to the 
~~ north if they had wanted to touch Golanagara. 

After these remarks I have only little to add. As on 
former occasions, Mrs. Bode has given here also an 
excellent specimen of her seholarship, Following her 
| sources, among which the Sfisanavamsa and the Gandha- 
-" vamsa are the principal, she gives us ao vivid picture of 
=. the development of Pali literature in Burma from the 
a eleventh century down to the present day, Chapter ii 
x deals with the rise of Pali scholarship in Upper Burma 
| and the relations between this country and Ceylon in the 
| thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chapter tii is divided 
-* into two sections, of which the first gives us the Pali ~ 

literature in Pegu and the Kalyani inscriptions of King > 
Dhammaceti, while the second contains the literature ™ 
in Upper Burma from the foundation of Ava to the end 
. of the sixteenth century. 

Chapters iv—vi are dedicated to the literature of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
_  Fespectively, and in the appendix on p. 101 Mrs. Bode 
gives us a list of 295 Sanskrit and Pali books from an 
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inscription dated a.p, 1442. We notice here a number 
of titles of Sanskrit works, sometimes greatly disguised 
in the Burmese transcription, but most of them (not all) 
still recognizable, I shall add a few suggestions to the 
explanations which Mrs. Bode gives in the footnotes : 
No, 193, Vrndatika, is mentioned among other medical 
treatises by Anufrecht, Cat. Cod. Oxon., 3114; No. 197, 
Dravyaguna, ib., p. 86a (ef. No, 254). I do not beleve 
that No. 208 refers to Dandin, because this name occurs 
again in its right form, Nos. 256-8, but rather to Tandin, 
No. 219, Tarkabhasha, is a» book mentioned by Aufrecht, 
Li., 2440, and by Westergaard, Codices Orientales Biblio- 
thece Havniensia, p. 8a; Cabaton, Catalogue sommaire 
des manuscripts sanahrita ef palie de la bibliothéque 
nationale, fase. 1, Nos, 296, 884, 885. For No. 253. 
Roganidina, see Westergaard, LL, p. 104a; No. 265, 
Vidagdhamukhamandana, see Cabaton, 1.1L, Nos. 529, 686. 
IT have now reached the end of this review, which is 
fh deal longer than most of the reviews I have written 
for this Journal, But I can assure Mrs, Bode that the 
only reason of my verbosity is that I have found so many 
interesting points in her valuable book which I could not 


dismiss without fully discussing them. 
E. Miner. 


THE RELiGion or BANYLONIA AND ASSYRIA, ESPECIALLY IN 
ITS RELATIONS WITH IsragEL. Five lectures delivered 
at Harvard University by Ronert Wintiam Roerrs, 
Ph.D, (Leipzig), Litt.D., LL.D, F.R.G.S., Professor 
in Drew Theological Seminary, ete. London: Luzaec 
and (o,, 1908. 

In this little book of 235 pages we have a history of 
the recovery of the lost religion of Assyria and Babylonia, 
an account of its gods, its cosmologies, its sacred books, 


and its myths and epics. It is needless to say that the 
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picturesque faiths of these two ancient peoples can always 
be made interesting, and Dr. Rogers has well succeeded 
in his task. The pictures, though mainly reproductions 
of tablets and inscriptions, are well chosen to rouse the 
reader's interest and make him desirous of more light 
upon the faith of the two nations with whom it originated 
—a faith which must have had considerable mifluence 
upon their near kinsmen, the Israelites. 

Naturally the tirat deity to be treated of is the head 
of the pantheon, and the author begins (p. 59) with 
a comparison between the Assyrian Assur and the 
Babylonian Merodach. Aur, he points out, was a local 
deity, as was Merodach at Babylon; but though Merodach 
always remained at Babylon, ASsur accompanied his people 


when the capital was changed to Calah, and then to 


Nineveh, and thence to Dfir-Sarrukin (Khorsabad), and 
back again to Nineveh. But when the Assyrians had 
conquered Babylon they made no attempt to introduce 
the worship of AMéur into the southern capital, much less 
to supplant Merodach. And the reason of this is not 
far to seek—they were themselves the willing worshippers 
of Merodach, and it might be added, they regarded Assur 
and Merodach as one and the same. And here I should 
like again to speak of the mysterious deity Nisroch, 


‘which Dr. Rogers (p. 65, foot-note) suggests may be 


a maliorming of the name of Merodach. I had thought 
(see Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, sv.) that Nisroch 
was a malformation of Assur, or «a combination of A&Ssur 
with the name of the moon-god Aku (otherwise Sin and 
Nannar), for the first element of Sennacherib's name being 
Sin, he would naturally regard that deity as his special 
protector, and might try to identify him with the national 
god of Assyria, especially if, as the tablets show, there 
was a desire to regard them all as manifestations of one 
and the same deity (in Babylonia Merodach, and in Assyria 
A&sur). 
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Professor Rogers's treatment of the subject is historical, 
and therefore different from what we are accustomed to. 
This naturally makes a refreshing change, and gives him 
an opportunity of writing about the gods of the Assyrians 
from the point of view of the nation itsell, When 
speaking of the conquests of Esar-haddon, therefore, he 
points out that he aseribed his success in war to Assur, 
the yvreat Assyrian deity. The gods of Babylonia could 
not help him; there was needed the strong bow of Assur 
—the great god of war. And even ASsur had never 
wrought a greater wrong than the sad desolation of 
Eeypt. But on the fall of Nineveh in 608 8.c., the god 
ASSur went down with his people. “He was but a god 
of blood and fire, and could not survive the powers of 
blood and fire which alone had made him great.” And 
here we may make a comparison. The god ASsur, as 
the author says, was not any better than his people, but 
how about the Babylonians, the worshippers of “the 
merciful Merodach"” ? When Nebuchadrezzar came to 
the throne of Babylonia, which had taken Assyria’s place 
as a world-power, he, too, conquered the nations, including 
Egypt. And this reminds us that even Christians have 
been known to invoke “the god of battles". 

Professor Rogers's examination of the religion of 
Babylonia is closer than that of Assyria, and in the main 
he seems to follow Jastrow and Sayce. A very interesting 
section is that in which Yau is treated of (pp. 9071). 
As ia well known, the name Yaum-ilu (the Heb, Joel) 
occurs on a tablet copied by the present writer for the 
Trustees of the British Museum some time before 1598, 
in which year Professor Sayee spoke of it, and Professor 
Delitzsch referred to it again in his well-known lecture 
Babel und Bibel in 1902. This is naturally not the name 
Yahwah, but Yah (Jah) simply. Whether Delitasch ts 
right in reading Ju-a-pi-ilu as Yu-a-ve-ilw or not is a 


matter of opinion—the reading is possible, but still better 
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would be the reading Ya-a-wa-tlu, which is also a likely 
one. As I showed, as long ago as 1892. the late 
Babylonian form of Yahwah was Ydwo or Fa'awe, and 
tt is hardly likely that any other form existed 2000 B.c. 
Professor Rogers's Aeligion of Babylonia and Assyria 
gives an interesting insight into the beliefs of those ancient 
peoples, and will be appremated by many, His treatment 
of the Creation and Flood legends is attractive, ond 
quotations from these “sacred books” are given, as well 
as & selection from the other legends, and numerous 
hymns, incantations, and chants. 
T. G. PINCHES. 


THE Earurest Cosmo.iocies, the Universe as Pictured 
in Thought by the ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo-Aryans: A 
Guide-book for beginners in the study of ancient, 
literatures and religions. By Winiutam Fairrie.p 
Warren, &.T.D., LLD., M.BLAS., ete: New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1909, 

The main object of this interesting work seems to be 
to try to show what was the most probable Babylonian 
(and general Semitic) idea of the universe, comparing it 
with other systems known, at the same time showing 
that they present certain points of agreement. The first 
two chapters aim at disproving the generally accepted 
theories of the Hebrew ideas of the universe as being 
a fiat but more or less rugged disc, arched over by an 
impermeable vault, with the heavenly bodies and the 
stars on either the inner or the outer side of the same, 
and various devices for allowing the waters of the springs 


and rivers and the rains to enter and fertilixe this 
hermetically sealed abode of living things. In some places 


the author is genially sarcastic, and probably rightly so, 


_? “ Yiband Yawa (Jah and Jahwoh) in As:yro-Babylonian Inseriptions” 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl, Arch., November, 1892, pp. LHif 
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| but the writers whom he quotes probably did their best = 
~~ with the material and knowledge at their command, and -~ 
we must take into consideration that there were many | 
things which they found difficult to reconcile. — 


Professor Warren contends that the ancients had a much 
more correct idea of the world and the universe than | 
they are generally credited with, such as the earths = 


¥ globular form, though the motions of the sun, moon, and . 
stars naturally confused them. With regard to the fs 
Babylonians, however, he contends—to all appearance ; 

: 


with Professor Sayce—that they thought of the world 
as a double seven-staged temple-tower within seven con- 
eentric spheres, these spheres bemg the seven heavens, 
«the upper half the region of light, and the lower that 
of darkness, This double temple- 
tower was so arranged that its 
counterpart, reversed, appeared be- 
low it; and being, with the spheres 
of the underworld by which it was 
surrounded, in darkness, the whole 
looks like a seven -staged Baby- 
lonian siggural with its seven 
over-arching hemispheres reflected in the waters of a great 
sea. ‘The idea is strange and somewhat weird, but an 
examination of the texts and also the characters of the 
Babylonian syllabary shows it to be not altogether so 
improbable as it seems. 

As is well known, the staged tower or step-pyramid 
- was a common form of temple (and at the same time, 
it is supposed, observatory) in Babylonia and Assyria. 
_ Probably comparatively few of them had seven stages, 
the commonest number being no more than three or four. 
The moat noteworthy of them, however, had the full 
number, seven—that at Babylon, which is described by 
ferodotus, being the one best known to us. This tower 
of Babel, which was probably attached to the nag nbouting 
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temple of Bel-Merodach, was called E-temen-ana-kia, “ the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth.” Another, 
that at Borsippa (the traditional, though probably not 
the real, tower of Babel) was similar as to its form, and 
also, probably, in the number of its steps or stages. 
This had a similar name, E-wr-imina-aona-kia, * the house 
of the seven regions of heaven and earth” (formerly 
rendered the temple of the “seven spheres”). Similarly 
emblematical, seemingly, was either the temple or the city 
of Erech, which is called, in the geographical lists, Ar- 
imiaa, Du-imina, and Gipar-imina, the seven regions, 
sometimes with the prefix for “city”, leading to the 
probability that the temple-tower there may either have 
heen in seven stages, emblematical of the seven regions of 
earth and heaven, or, if in fewer than seven stages, never- 
theless typified that number. That Erech was especially 
a city associated with the seven regiona or enclosures is 
also indicated by the fact that in the Legend of Gilgames 
it is always called Crush suport, “ Erech of the enclosures,” 
as though that were the city’s distinctive characteristic, 
Naturally an objection might be made that the elevation 
of the great temple-tower of Babylon, according to the 
tablet (all traces of which have now disappeared), which 
was for a time in the hands of the late George Smith, 
was not exactly like that of the diagram published by 
Professor Warren, the lowest and the second stages being 
about half the height of the whole erection, and the top- 
most a hall of considerable height. In all probability, 
however, this does not invalidate the ides, as the pro- 
portions, in the main, are preserved, the width, length, and 
height being the same. What seems really not to agree 
is the map of the world brought back by Mr. H. Rassam 
from Abu-Habbah, the site of Sippar, which he tliscovered, 
In that the world appears as a circle, with the salt sea 
around it, and eight gore-like districts on the other side 
of that sea, giving the world the appearance of a great 
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star whose points have intervals between. This map, 
however, would seem to be late, and perhaps drawn at 
a time when the ideas of the Babylonians had changed 
upon the subject. It is doubtful whether anything can 
be argued in favour of Professor Warren's theory from the 
ideogram for “earth”, © in its ancient form. Though 
it appears as a kind of lozenge with cross-lines (about 
five in number) in the middle archaie style, the oldest 
forms show it with the right-hand side flat, or nearly 
so, which, as the line-forms of the Babylonian characters 
have to be turned round to get the true position of the 
original hieroglyphic, points to something like the following: 
Aw. This would naturally agree with the author's upper 
part—the earth proper—but the vertical lines which would 
then replace the horizontals would in that case require 
another explanation. More satisfactory, perhaps, would 
be the ideograph ©>, late form 4, the meaning of which, 
like ipe- and J, is Aitsatu, “the universe,” “ world-all." 
In connexion with the name of Enlila’s temple at Nippur, 
E-luerct, the common ideograph for“ country ©, “x*, regarded 
as a picture of three mountains, would naturally come 
into consideration. 

But it is probable that more than one idea of the world 
existed in Babylonia, and in connexion with this the 
author's remark that the ancient Semites knew that the 
earth was a globe is noteworthy. The character my 


just as easily have originated in a hemisphere as in 


a pyramid, and <> may have been in reality not a lozenge 

or double pyramid, but a cirele, And in this connexion 

the words of that important and remarkably perfect tablet 

found at Nineveh by G. Smith may be quoted. It is 

a hymn to Tatar, and the first three lines read as follows :— 

“The light of heaven, which like fire dawneth in the 
land, art thou. 


“att © Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode, 


She who, like the earth, stately advanceth, art thou.” 


ed aa 4 . s 7, 
— ~~ 
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Here we have a comparison between [star (Venus) and 
the earth, in which, as a planet, she is said to advance 
(fatugat, “she is caused to cross,” duphul of étéqu) like 
the earth. As the Babylonians knew the phases of Venus, 
they must have recognized that she was dise-shaped or 
circular, and to say that the earth was like her is as much 
as saying that the earth was a globe too. 

The Cosmolozy of the Babylonians is not, however, the 
only thing of which Professor Warren treats—he speaks 
also of the Egyptian, the Homeric, the Indo-Iranian, the 
Buddhistic universes, Homer's Abode of the Dead and of 
the Living, and many other things, the discussion of which 
would take up much space and need the pen of a specialist 
in each branch of study. In more ways than one, there- 
fore, Professor Warren's Earliest Cosmologies is a book to 
attract the student and the thinker. 

T. G. PIXcHEs, 


PsaLMs OF THE Karty Buppuists—I. PsaLms or THE 
Sisters. By Mrs. Rays Davins, M.A. Londen: 
published for the Pali Text Society, 1909. 

This is the second European translation of the collection 
of stanzas commonly known under the name of Therigatha, 


“psalms of the sisters.” The first attempt was made hy 


Dr. K. E. Neumann, who translated this collection, together 
with the songs of the brethren, into German verse in 
1899, just ten years ago. The principal difference between 
Neumann's work and that of Mrs. Rhys Davids is that 
the former is totally independent of any colnmentary on 
the brethren’s verses and treats the commentary on the 
sisters with utter seepticism, while the latter professes 
her indebtedness to Dhammapala's work in a great many 
instances. Mra. Rhys Davids even tells us in her intro. 
duction that the principal reason why she translates the 
psalms of the sisters before those of the brethren is that 


the commentary on the Therigatha is ready at hand in 
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my edition of 1893 published by the Pali Text Society, 
while she could only procure a single manuscript of the 
commentary on the Theragatha through the exertions of 
Professor Charles Durotselle of Rangoon College. 

If the first European editor of the Therigitha, Professor 
Pischel, acknowledged the help he derived from Dhamma- 
pala, it seems to me that the translator should be even 
more thankful for this help, and in this respect I entirely 
agree with Mrs. Rhys Davids when in many ambiguous 
terms she has been determined by the ruling of the 
commentator without accepting it m blind faith. 

Another question treated in the introduction is that 
about the identity of the sisters. One of the most 
interesting persons is the theri Uppalavanné, whom we find 
not only in our Therigitha but also in different passages 
of the Vinaya, and who, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
is “as difficult to identify os our own St. George ”. 
I have tried to give some information about this theri 
in the introduction to my edition of the Paramatthadipani 
(xiv £.), and I will add a few more notes here :— 

Uppalavanni seems to be identical with Padmavati 
in the Bodhisattvivadinakalpalata (Rajendralalamitra’s 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature in Nepal, p. 65). The 
story of Ummadini is also related in the Kathisaritsigara 
(Tawney's translation, i, 104; ii, 322); and the story of 
the thera who married his own mother and sister (Para- 
matthadipani, p. 195 f.) occurs again in Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales, translated from the Kah-gyur (London, 1893) as 
No. X. With regard to Patacara, Mrs, Rhys Davids 
states (p. xxi) that “of the two poems attributed to her 
one has been lost or merged with that of Kisagotami ”. 


Indeed, there seems to have been a confusion between 


the stories of Patiearai and Kisigotami, as the tale which 
is related of Patieciri in the Paramatthadipani occurs 
in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales as No. XI with the title 
i. Moreover, the same story is related in the 
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twenty - fifth chapter of the Dsanglun with the title 
Uppalavanna (see T. T. Schmidt, Der Weise wad der Thor, 
pp. 206 1). 

The translation reads very well. Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
not attempted to adhere more literally to the Pali text 
than her predecessor, Dr. Neumann, and, besides, the 
peculiarities of the English language have compelled her 
In some instances to adopt even a more independent 
rendering. In the following lines I shall give my opinion 
on some details that have struck me in the translation and 
in the notes :-— 

Page 29, note 1, we read mitta = amica, which is 
certainly right, but the derivation of the names Mitta 
and Mettikai from the Vedie Sun-god seems to me 
far-fetched and totally unnecessary. p. 61, instead 
of Manoratanapirani read Manorathapirani. op, 122, 
stanza 258, wpakalita ia correctly translated by “ seared", 
The same word occurs Jat. i, 405, where Chalmers hag 
“nigh roasted”. In Sanskrit we find kitdita, Suéruta, 
2. 435. 20, kiidayati, Rigveda, 8. 26. 10, kundate, Dhiat, 
8. 17, all with the meaning “to burn”, 

The translation in stanza 265, “They with the waste of 
the years droop shrunken as skins without water,” is based 
on Kern's suggestion (Bijdrage tot de verklaring van eenige 
voorden in Pali geschriften voorkomende, p. 15 f,) to read 
ritt instead of rindi, and to identify this with Sanskrit 
drti, “a leather bag.” This suggestion is confirmed by 
the commentary. Neumann reads riffi, and translates 
accordingly. As far as the meaning of the whole stanza 
is concerned, both renderings are equally good. In 
stanza 267 I cannot understand why Mrs. Davids follows 
Neumann and not the commentary. The comparison of 
a womans thighs to the trunks of an elephant is very 
frequent in Indian erotic literature. See, for instance, 
Weber, Saptedatakam dee Hale, stanza 925. 

In the translation of stanza 410 | agree in principle 
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with Mrs. Davids, who follows the ideas of Kem (U0. 
p- 21). Perhaps it would have been better to say, 
“Alas! we have lost the pretty Inck,” instead of “ We 
are beaten, pretty luck.” At any rate, this translation 
is preferable to Neumann's, who treats the text with the 
utmost violenee. Stanza 445 is a very difficult passage, 
and neither of the two renderings seems to me quite 
satisfactory. Ii I give the preference to that of 
Mrs. Davids it is on account of Mahavagega, i, 46, where 
we find nearly the same words as in the commentary to 
this stanza. 

In stanza 458 Mrs. Davids translates the words kaya- 
kalind asirene by “in this poor body, froth without 
a soul”, with special reference to Jat. v, 134. If we look 
af the Cambridge Jataka translation we find that the 
word fali in this passage is rendered by “sin”, and thus 
I should prefer to say here also, “in this sinful body 
without a soul.” 

In stanza 504 huthita is translated by “ boiling”, 
while Neumann puts “Stank” instead, I think the best 
would be “distressed ", just as it is rendered by Rhys 
Davids in a similar passage, Milindapatihe, p. 250. 

In stanza 509 both translators agree in reading Mihintt, 


Instead of /hdhinti proposed by Pischel and translated 


accordingly. I confess that both readings seem to me 
equally good, and that I cannot give the preference to 
either of them. 

I conelude this review with best thanks to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids for the capital work she has given us in her 
translation of the psalms of the sisters, and hope that 
the psalms of the brethren will follow soon. The reader 
has seen that in gomg through this book of 200 pages 
Thad only a few remarks to make, and that even of those 
remarks most were in favour of Mrs. Davids’ readings of 


“3 text and of her translation. E. MUtLLER. 


Marci, 1010. 
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AUF NEUEN WEGEN DURCH SumMaTRA. Forschungsreisen 
in Ost- und Zentral-Sumatra (1907). Von Max 
Moszkowsk1. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 
1908, 

This is a well-illustrated and interesting account of 
travel by land and water through some little-known 
parts of Siak and the Rokan (or Rékan) States. The 
author is a keen observer, and writes sympathetically and 
graphically of the things and people he has seen. In fact, 
the book is very suggestive, and raises a number of 
interesting points which it would be impossible to discuss 
fully in the space here available. I must confine myself 
to noticing a few of those that have struck me while 
reading it. 

A considerable part of the book deals with the primitive 
Jungle-tribes visited by the author, and as he has given 
an account of these in a paper published in the Journal 
for July, 1909, I need not recapitulate the facts he has 
recorded. Referring rather to his mode of presenting 
those facts and to the inferences which he has drawn 
from them, I am inclined at times to differ from his 
judgment. For instance, his view appears to be that the 
Sakai tribes have practically no material culture of their 
own, the little that they possess having been borrowed 
during the last few years from their Malay neighbours, 
Against this, however, there are several weighty arguments, 
In the first place, their Sakai relatives in the Peninsula 
(assuming the Sumatran tribes to be really of the same 
race) undoubtedly have some clements of material culture 
which they have not derived from the Malays, but appear 
to have possessed for many centuries ; for they are things 
that the Malays either do not possess at all or only in 
some other form, and the Sakai names for them are quite 
unconnected with the Malay ones, and point back to 
a long distant past when the Sakais were connected with 
Indo-Chinese races, Secondly, the Siak Sakais now 
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speak only Malay. But if they are really related to the 
Peninsular Sakais, they must have had a language of their 
own formerly, and it takes some time for a language to 
disappear completely; the Peninsular Sakais have still 
in a great measure preserved theirs, though Malays have 
been hemming them in with ever-increasing persistency 
for the last five centuries or more. Moreover, the Malay 
spoken hy the Siak Sakais is not the dialect of their 
Malay neighbours, but the remoter Menangkabau Malay 
of the West Sumatran uplands. It is evident, therefore. 
that they must have come under the direct influence of 
& Menangkabau-speaking community a long while back, 
before they settled in their present locations: at what 
period they left the uplands and came down into the 
lowlands of East Sumatra is unknown, but the event 
cannot possibly be a very recent one, or there would be 
some better recollection of it than the “old legend" with 
which the author (no doubt rightly) connects it, 

So far as I can judge, it seems to be true that the 
Sakais of Siak have to a great extent borrowed their 
existing material culture from Malays, but probably this 
borrowing occurred in a much more distant past than he 
appears to suppose. It is likely enough that a good deal 
of racial admixture also took place, and that this accounts 
for the change in culture and language, But that in no 
way proves that the Sakais never had any culture of 

_ their own, though I admit that it must have been of 
- Aa A | i 7 | 
q a very primitive kind. One might just as reasonably 
4 argue from the same facta that they never had any 
y language of their own, which surely would be a reductio 
dd abewrdwm. 

Similarly in the matter of religion. Dr, Moszkowski 
) Spent some time amongst these people and made many 
inguiries, yet failed to find among them any original 
éligious ideas. From this fact he is inclined to infor, 
rst, that they have no such ideas now, and secondly, that 
wmas. 1910. aa 
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they never had any. Neither inference is absolutely safe. 
The religious ideas of a shy and primitive people are 
about the very last things which they are likely to 
communicate to a foreigner sojourning for a few weeks 
im their midst, however sympathetic he may be and 
however much trouble he may take to investigate such 
matters. On the other hand, all @ priori theories on these 
subjects (of which we mect with so many nowadays, 
particularly in German works) are just as likely to 
mislead as to help us. Dr. Moszkowski has, if I under- 
stand him aright, the view that primitive races fnil to 
form religious conceptions because, amongst other reasons, 
they are deficient in a sense of causality ; they do not ask 
themselves “who created the world?” and so forth, for 
the reason that the perception of a causal nexus in events 
has not oceurred to them. This is an opinion hard to 


reconcile, a8 it seems to me, not only with the exuberance yf 


of the mythopeic imagination amongst many savage { / 
= 


peoples, but also with the common fact that even very 
young children (whose individual development in so many 
respects seems to reflect the past evolution of the race) 
are continually and quite spontaneously asking “why ?” 
and in default of a satisfactory explanation from their 
elders as to the cause of what they see, very frequently 
make up some sort of childish explanation for themselves, 
How extremely unsafe it is to rely on inferences drawn 
even by eareful and scientifically trained observers from 
comparatively simple facts may be aptly illustrated by an 
instance out of the work now under review, One of the 
leading eases of what has been ealled “ protective mimicry” 
is the Kallima butterfly in its various allied species, 
Wallace in his standard work on the Malay Archipelago 
draws special attention to it as an instance of the way 
in which variation and natural selection may give rise 
to forms which serve to give a special degree of pro- 
tection to the individuals that embody them, by reason 
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of their close resemblance with their usual environment, 
Dr. Moszkowski, on the other hand, uses this very butterfly 
as an argument against any such directly protective 
adaptation, holding that such protection as may in fact 
be afforded is merely a secondary by-product not traceable 
to natural selection at all, and having no real connexion 
with the efficient causes which have given rise to these 
particular forms of variation. It is certainly not the 
business of a mere layman in these matters to express an 
opinion on a technical point of this kind; but it seems to 
me to afford an illuminating commentary on the touching 
faith in the “results of modern science” displayed by 
a number of estimable people who have not been trained 
to distinguish between facts and theories. Dr. Moszkowski’s 
remarks on these subjects, whether we agree with them or 
not, at any rate conduce to clearer thinking. 

Another trifling point may be mentioned in illustration 
of the same principle, and it happens to be a case in which 
one can come to a definite issue with our author. Finding 
that a small species of bee, called by the natives damar- 
damar, is concerned with the outflow of resin from 
certain trees, which it facilitates hy its boring operations 
in their trunks, he infers that the native word for resin, 
damar, is derived from the name of this kind of bee. 
Tn fact, of course, it is the other way about, the little bees 
taking their name from the product with which they are 

| associated. In numerous languages of the Archipelago 
f the word damar (or its phonetic equivalents) bears such 
Y meanings as “ light, torch, resin”, and one of these must 
) be its primary meaning: I am not concerned at present 
to inquire which one it is. The transference of the name 
to the bees is clearly secondary, as the form itself, being 
doubled, serves to show. I cannot find this last in the 
‘Malay dictionaries on my shelves, so [ presume that it 
\ is a local word. The ordinary name for the tiny bee (or 
~ at least one species of it) is kéludut, 
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Unfortunately it is not always possible to test our 
author's theories so easily. His view of the relation of 
the white race to the coloured races is that the latter are 
inferior beings whose evolution has come to a standstill, 
hike that of the anthropoid apes, while the white man 
still has long vistas of progress before him. Well, every 
eonception of superiority seems to me to involve a reference 
to some end; in other words, it implies some particular 
form (or forms) of efficiency. And my own experience, 
such as it is, has convinced me that if the white man is 
more efficient in some departments (as he undoubtedly is), 
the coloured man surpasses him in others. Besides, who 
can tell for certain that the coloured man's evolution has 
already come to an end? We none of us have the gift 
of infallibility m matters of that kind. But I can well 
imagine that if some cultured Egyptian or Babylonian of 
(say) three thousand years ago had come into contact with 
our Teutonic ancestors in their native forests, he micht 
very probably have uttered much the same sort of opinion 
about them as Dr, Moszkowski has expressed about the 
coloured races, namely, that the idea of ever educating 
them to our level is just as utopian as the idea of turning 
an ape into'a man by some process of training. It would 
have been a singularly unfortunate obiter dictum: but 
what guarantee have we that Dr. Moszkowski’s view may 
not in some distant future be negatived with equal 
conclustveness by the course of events ? 

Tt must not be supposed that the book is full of theories 
like these: if I have singled out some for criticism, it 
is because I find the author's views stimulating and 
suggestive, even when I cannot bring myself to agree 
with him. But there is much more in his book that 
I should like to mention if there were room to do so. 
His deseriptions of his journeys through tropical forests, 
of the native inhabitants, their social and political 
organization, customs, superstitions, and religion, their 
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ft material culture, and so forth, all make very interesting Me . 
_ «nd instructive reading. I can cordially recommend is 


the book, 
C. 0. Buacnen, 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Survey or Inpia. ANNUAL REPORT | 
FOR 1906-7; pp. 267; 74 plates, and numerous text- 
rt; illustrations, Caleutta : Superintendent of Govern- 
: ment Printing, India; 1909. 
The publication of this volume so soon after the pre- re 
eeding one has done much towards bringing the issue of 
the series up to date, 
The first part of the volume, pp. 1-33, with 11 plates, 
deals as usual with conservation, in which line some 
specially important work was done at Jaunpar, Agra, 
Lahore, and Shaihdara, in addition to good progress having 
heen made at other places in India and in Burma. 


The bulk of the volume is devoted to exploration and 
research: pp. 34-205, with plates 12-74. Operations ie 
were continued at Kasia by Dr. Vogel (pp. 44-67), and | 
at Sarnath by Mr, Marshall and Dr. Konow (pp. 68-101). 
Some valuable discoveries were made at Sahribahlol by 
Dr. Spooner (pp, 102-18), ineluding, notably, a fine group 
of Kubéra and Hariti with attendant figures (plate 32, ¢), 
and a beautifully executed seated Buddha (plate 34, «). 

/ The latter article is followed by a second note by the late 
Dr, Bloch on his exeavations at the funeral mounds at 
) Lauriya (pp. 119-26), And Mr. Taw Sein Ko has given 
us, from the excavations at the Pet-leik-paya pagoda near 
Pagan in Burma, another series of the curious terra-cotta 
plaques illustrating the Jataka stories (pp. 127-36). 
: We have next the first instalment of an article by 
_ Dr. Vogel on the Mathura school of sculpture (pp. 137-60). 
What he may have to say on this topic will naturally 
be best understood and weighed when we have the 
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complete article before us. Meanwhile it appears from 
Mr. Marshall's résumé on p. 45 that the results so far are, 
that the Mathura school was largely dependent on that 
of Gandhira, thongh it did not owe its origin to that 
school ; that its existence is carried back to at least the 
second century B.c.; that it had come under the influence 
of the fully developed Gandhara art in the time of the 
early Kushan kings; and that, consequently, “ the art of 
Gandhara itself must be pushed back to a considerably 
earlier period ; sufficiently far, that is, to account for the 
relatively great decadence of the Mathura as compared 
with the Gandhara work.” 

A contribution on Muhammadan architecture in Kashmir 
by Mr. W. H. Nicholls comes next (pp. 161-70). Then 
follows one by Mr. Consens on the temple of Brahma at 
Khéd-Brahma (pp. 171-8). And then a contribution 
by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar on the Lakuliga form of Siva 
(pp. 179-92), in whieh he has very usefully given us 
a brief abstract of the Karvin Mahatmya, and the text, 
with translation, of an extract from a Jain work entitled 
Tarkarahasyadipika, which presenta a summary of the 
Saiva doctrine of the Naiyayikas: regarding Lakuliéa, 
something has already been said in this Journal. 1907. 
419-26. 

The remainder of this part of the volume (pp. 193-205) 
is occupied with some notes by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni 
on the results of a short tour of inspection made by him 
in the Gérakhpir and Saran Districts under instructions 
given by Mr. Marshall on a request made by the writer of 
this notice. The request was largely based on “ informa- 
tion received “ which does not seem to have been of a very 
reliable nature, since various reported indications of stiipns 
and other remains were not found to exist. The results, 
however, are not wholly unremunerative, though they 
have not at all come up to what was expected, And they 
do not upset the writer's belief that Kusinara, where 
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Buddha died, is to be looked for somewhere near Pachrukhi, 
4 railway station about 32 miles north-west-by-north from 
Chhapri. 


The epigraphic portion of the volume contains a general 
progress report for the year written by the Epigraphist, 
Dr. Konow (pp. 206-16), and o comprehensive monograph 
on the Pallavas by the present Epigraphist, Mr. V. 
Venkayya (pp. 217-48), which is a very useful addition 
to previous treatments of the history of that great ruling 
family of Southern India. 

On p. 210 Dr. Konow has brought to notice, apparently 
from the Hazara District, an interesting date recorded in 
the Laukika or Lokakala reckoning which is well known 
in connexion with Kashmir, the Kangra District, and 
some of the neighbouring Hill States. The characteristic 
feature of this reckoning is the omission of the hundreds 
(both centuries and millenniums); so that, eg., “ the year 


38” may mean also any such year as 138, 238, 338, and 


so on, up to 4958 (we have not yet come to the year 
§038). In this new inseription, the year is stated im 
figures as simply Sarivat 38, in the usual fashion, but 
also fully in words as Laukya- or Likys-sativat 9558, 
The other given details are Karttika éukla 13, Saturday. 
And they place the record on Saturday, October 17, 
A.D. 1461, 

The interest attaching to this date lies in its stating 
the century, and in the point that according to the usual 
reckoning the date should fall one year later, in a.p. 1462. 
We find the explanation of the matter in Albérini’s 
account of the Lokakala: see his India, translation by 
Sachau, 2.8. He has told us that his gange-year Saka- 
sathvat 953 expired, = 4.p. 1061-2, was the year 6 
(expired) according to the Kashmir custom, but was 
counted by the people of Bardari and Marigala (Taxila) 
as the year 110 of an era of their own, and by the 
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people of Nirahara, “ behind Marigala”, and of Lanbaga 
(Lamghain) as the year 108. From that we see that the 
reckoning had been introduced into countries outside 
_ Kashmir at some time between A.D. 925 and 1025; and 
the people of the territories named by Albérini, not 
recognizing its purely centennial nature, had continued 
the nin bers of that century into a new century instead 
of beginning again with a fresh year 1, The people of 
Nirahara and Lanbaga had dislocated the reckoning to 
the extent of four months, by using it with a year which 


ae began with the Margasirsha sukla 1 preceding the Chaitra 


fukla 1 with which the year of the same number began 
in Kashmir. Subsequently, their reckoning must have 
_ heen further dislocated, by eight months more, by an 
adoption of the Chaitra fukla 1 preceding Miargadirsha 
#ukla 1 as the initial day of the year. And 50 it came 
about that Karttika of the year 538, in which numbering 
we recognize a continuation of the era set up by the 
people of Nirahara and Lanbaga, fell in A.D. 1461 instead 
of 1462. 
J. F. Freer, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(January, February, March, 1910.) 
Prixcrpan CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 


I. AEMSCHRIVT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. 
Hd. LAUT, Heft iv. 

Schmidt (R.). Rama's Manmathonmathana. 

Bloch (T.). Duldul als Centaur. 

Bailey (T. Grahame). Brief Grammar of the Kanauri 
Language. 

Reyling (K.) u. C, F. Lehmann Haupt. Die Sonderformen 
dés babylonischen Gewichtssyatem. 

Simon (R.). Bemerkungen zum Arseyakalpa und Puspa- 
siitra. 

Stissheim (K.), Die moderne Gestalt des ttirkischen 
Schattenspiels. 

Horten (ML). Die Lehre vom Kumiim bei Nazzim. 


II, Viewwa Onrentar Jovrsat. Vol. XX XU, Nos. iii, iv. 
Hertel (J.). Der Suparnadhyaya, ein vedisches Mysterium. 


Miller (D. H.). Soqotri-Glossen. 
Haupt (P.). Die Posaunen yon Jericho. 







, It. Jovnsan Astarmcn. Tome XIV, No. wu. 

Cordier (H.). Catalogue des albums chinois et des ouvrages 
relatifs A la Chine, conservés au Cabinet des estampes 
de Ia Bibliothéque nationale. 

) Conti Rossini (Ch.). ‘Les listes des rois d’Aksoum. 

) Le Cog (A. von). Exploration archéologique i Tourfan. | 
_ _Thurean-Dangin (Fr.). Rim-Sin et la fin de la dynastie 
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IV. T’orsc Pao. Vol. X, No. +. 

Aston (W.G.). Are the norite mayical formule ? 
Franke (O.), Emm buddhistischer Reformversuch in China. 
Levendre (A. Fj). Les Lolos. 
Cordier (H.). La politique coloniale de la France au début 

du second empire. 

Y. Jounmwar or toe Amwentcaw Onrenrat. Socorry. 
Vol, AAX, Pt, 1. 

Hirth (F. R.). The Mystery of Fo-lin. 
— Mr. Kingsimill and the Hiune-nn. 
— Early Chinese Notices of East African Territories. 
Gottheil (BR. J. A.) A Door from the Madrasah of Barkik. 
Vanderburgh (F. A.). A Hymn to Bel. 
Grieve-Lucia (C,G.). The Dasara Festival at Satara, 
Michelson (Truman), The Inter-relation of the Dialeets 

of the Fourteen Edicts of Asolka. 

VI Trassactrows oF Tor Astate Socirerr or Janay. 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. ii. 

De Wisser (M. W.). The Fox and Badger in Japanese 

Folklore. 

VII. Tuaysactions axp Proceentxes or rae Jaraw Socrery, 

Loxpow.. Vol. VIL, Pt. ii. 

Holme (C.). Pottery of the Cha-no-yu. 
Moslé (A. G.). Sword Ornaments of the Goté Shirobej 

Family. 


“Troup (J.). Some [lustrations of Buddhism from Japanese 


Pictures. 
Honda (M.). The “ Red-haired " Occidentals : deseribed 
by a Japanese scholar of 1787, 





Dobrée (A.). Chinese Characters: their structure and ) = 


methods of indexing them. 
Lee (G. A.). Notes on Japanese Heraldry. 
Calthrop (Capt. C. F.). The Takyé Pilgrims. 

VILL. Revista pratt Stent Ontewtars. Vol. I, Fase, iv. 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le Gnosticisme musulman. 
Faitlovitch (J.), Nouveaux proverbes abyssins, 
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Noeentini (I.). Specehio prezioso del cuor pure massime, 
tradotto dal cinese, 
Seybeld (C. F.). Zum syrischen Lexicon. 


IX. Axwats or Ancn®orocy axp Anrunorotoer. Vol. LI, No. iv. 

Hogarth (D, G.). Carchemish and its Neighbourhood. 

King (L. W.). Inscription on the Eastern Lion at Tell- 
X. Proceentses or tae Sociery or Brenweat Ancwxotocr, 

Vol. XXXII, Pt, i. 

Grifith (F, Ll). An Early Contract Papyrus in the 
Vatican. 

Plunket (E.). The Aceadian Calendar. 

Thompson (R. Campbell). The Third Tablet of the Series 
Ludlul bél mimehi. 

Sayee (A. H.). The Figure of an Amazon at the East 
Gate of the Hittite Capital at Bozhaz Keui. 

Winstedt(C.O.), Epiphanius, or the Encyclopedia Coptica. 

Aylward (M. Blackman). The Nubian God Arsenuphis as 
Osiris, 

Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiquities. 

Vol, XXXII, Ft. ii, 

Pinches (T. G.). Diseoveries by the German Expedition 
on the site of ASSur. 

Ball (Rev. C. J), The Ass in Semitie Mythology. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


WILHELM AHLWARDT' 


Wir the death of Professor Wilhelm Ahlwardt on 
November 2, 1909, at the age of 81 years, Arabic studies 
have lost another of the chief representatives being us 
to an earlier generation. 

Born in Greifswald on July 4, 1828, the son of Christian 
Wilhelm Ahlwardt, who was Professor at the University, 
he lost his father when only 5 years of age. After 
a course at the gymnasium there, he studied during 
1846-8 at the University of his native town, among 
others under Kosegarten; from 1848 to the autumn of 
1849 he studied at Géttingen under Ewald, and again 
from 1849 to the autumn of 1850 at Greifswald, where 
on February 6, 1851, he received the degree of Ph.D. 

After this he spent several years studying and copying, 
in a beautiful hand, MSS. in the bbraries at Gotha and 
Paris, The copies made by him during this period, filling 
close upon a hundred volumes, will, it is to be hoped, 
find their way intact into the University Library of his 
native town. 

At Easter, 1856, Ahlwardt received the post of assistant 
librarian in the University Library of Greifswald ; and in 
this year appeared his first, as far as I know, printed 
work, Uber Poésie wnd Poetik der Araber, dedicated to 
the University upon its jubilee. 

On May 5, 1857, he took up the position of Privat- 
dozent at Greifswald, and on February 11, 1861, he was 








! His full name was Friedrich Wilhelm, and it is a0 entered in hia own 
chind in the Album of Professors at Greifswald ; but in his published 
works he used only the second name, and appears with tt alone in the 
REE te ce erorentns $28 Scbclney published Sn Geemeny. 
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appointed Professor of Oriental Languages, which post 
he held till the time of his death. From February, 1861, 
to 1865 he was also second librarian at the University 
labrary. Durie the summer of 1867 and winter of 
1867-8 Ahlwardt was on furlough for scientific researches 
in Paris and Oxford. 

On February 22, 1892, he was appointed Privy Councillor 
(Geheimer Regierungsrat). On his 80th birthday he was 
decorated with the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, 
2nd Class with oak-leaves, and upon his jubilee as 
Ph.D. with the same Order, 3rd Class, with the number 50; 
he had also received the Prussian Order of the Royal 
Crown, 2nd Class, and the Order of Henry the Lion of 
the Duchy of Brunswick. 

Ahlwardt married in Berlin on July 4, 1861. After 
losing his wife he had the sorrow of losing his only son, 
who had entered on a juristic career, at the age of 30 
years. The ill-suecess of his German translation of the 
Diwan of Riba, moreover, had made him resolye not to 
publish any further works; he showed me the manuseript 
translation of the Asma‘iyyat, and he had also done 
a great deal towards the translation of a Aggag; both 
works will probably be found among his papers, 

I have indicated above that his first hook was published 
in 1856 under the tithe Uber Poesie und Pootil: der 
Araber; it showed that the branch of Arabic studies 
Which chiefly interested him was that of poetry. This 
work was followed in 1859 by Chalef el-Almars Qasside, 
which put the literary activity of Joseph von Hammer 
under a glaring searchlight, In 1860 he edited fil-Fachri, 
Geschichte der ilamiachen Reiche. In 1861 he published 
Abi Nowas, Weinlieder, promising a complete edition of 
the whole Diwan ond also a work on the social conditions 
under the Chalifate; unfortunately these promises were 
not fulfilled. 

In 1870 appeared The Diwans of the Six Ancient Arabie 
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Poets, containing the poems of an-Nabiga, ‘Antara, Tarafa, 
Zuhair, and ‘Alqgama in the recension of al-A‘dam, and the 
poems of Imru‘ul-Qais after the recension of as-Sukkari. 
This is the most frequently cited work of Ahlwardt's. 
It is a pity that he pursued in it a plan to which he 
adhered to the end; i.e. rearranging the poems according 
to the rhymes and omitting the commentaries. The 
former practice separates poems which belong to the same 
¢lasses ; for though no plan may be apparent in the way 
the Diwans of the ancient Arabic poets are arranged, 
it 18 certain that there is a reason underlying the 
arrangement, which it is to be hoped will lead us some 
day to trace the sources from which the ancient texts 
were derived, The commentaries, however meagre and 
poor, are often a very valuable help for understanding 
the diffieult texts of early Arabie poetry. Abhlwardt 
remedied these defects to some extent by the publication 
in 1872 of his Bemerkungen tiher die Eehtheit der alten 
Arabischen Gedichte, in which he critically considers 
the texts published as to their genuineness and com- 
pleteness. 

After this Ahlwardt was for many years prevented 
from following his favourite studies, having been entrusted 
with the eataloguing of the Arabic MSS. in the Royal 
Library, Berlin, The work of these years is embodied 
m ten stupendous volumes, published between 1557 and 
1899. Here he brought together rather more than is 
desirable, and the work is awkward to use on account 
of its enormous size, Moreover, in giving the dates of 
the authors, Ahlwardt not infrequently differs from other 


“authorities, and as he does not quote his own sources, 


the correctness of his statements cannot be ascertained. 
As the compiling of this huge catalogue took a long 


/ time, he published intermediately several hand-lists ;— 
" ~ (1871) Verseichniss Arabischer Handschriften (on poetry, 


belles-lettres, literary history, and biographies); (1885) 
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Verzewchniss Landhergecher Handachrifien ; (1887) Ver- 
seichniaa Glaserscher Handschriften. During this period 
he published also in autography (1883) the ninth volume 
of the Chronicle of al-Baladuri after an old MS. preserye 
in the Berlin Library. Fi 

Late in life he was again able to turn to his favourite 
study of poetry, and in 1902-3 appeared his Sammlungen 
alter arainscher Dichter, containing (vol. i) the Agma'tyyat 
after the Vienna MS. and five poems abounding in 
differlt words, and later (vols. i and iii) the Diwins of 
the very diffieult Rugas poems of al+Aggas and Riba, 
again without the commentaries, which are absolutely 
necessary for the understanding of these authors. He 
intended to make these poems more accessible by the 
publication of German translations ; that of Riba appeared 
in 1904, but the interest in it which Ahlwardt had 
expected was not shown. 

Moreover, in the latter part of his life his eyesight , 
began to fail, and he frequently expressed his fear of ff 
becoming blind; that, however, his enthusiasm survived | 
till the last is demonstrated by the fact that he had 
actually announced a course of lectures for the winter 
term 1909-10. A gathering on the tongue, from which 
he suffered about a week, took him gently away, 

Working from an early age with enthusiasm and 
conscientiousness, he always aimed at a very high 
standard of correctness, a model for succeeding generations, 
Though I am probably the latest friend Ahlwardt made, 
Tam proud to write these few lines in his honour. After 
making inquiries in several quarters in vain, I received, 
through the kindness of Professor Hausleiter of Greifs- 
wald, some particulars supplementing my own knowledge, 
for which I thank him here publicly, 
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WILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON 


THe study of Eastern philosophy and languages is 
not olways calculated and deliberate ; sometimes it is 
spontaneous and irresistible, This was the case with 
William Henry Robinson, who died recently at Edmonton 
at the age of 81. He began and ended life a poor man, 
but in him there burned the flame of devotion to Oriental 
lore, even though at the last that flame had to be kept 
alive by means of an Old Age Pension. It was not in 
University or College that Mr. Robinson was inspired to 
study; it was when he had reached middle life that the 
fascination of India’s literature fell upon him. Hence- 
forward the British Museum was his workshop, and his 
enthusiasm the driving foree by which he taught himself 
Sanskrit and delved into the treasures of the East. 

His education, begun in the early thirties of last century 
at a dame’s school in Westminster, had been continued 
and extended by his own exertions. For some years he 
followed teaching as a profession; then the claims of 
& growing family compelled him to seek more lucrative 
employment in various offices of trust, as well as in 
journalistic and philanthropic work. But onee he had 
fallen under the spell of the East he could not devote 
himself seriously to other interests. He seems to have 
grown poorer financially as he grew richer in Oriental 
learning; and life was one long struggle to make ends 
meet. The death of his wife in 1889 after more than 
forty years of companionship was a great sorrow to him. 
Some years later a serious street accident impaired his 
physical powers; and for the last five or six years of 
his life he lay on his back in bed. Surrounded by his 
books, he would work day after day with interest born 
of undying enthusiasm at his (olden Legend of India, 
t was his solace through days and nights of weariness 
and pain, and though he did not live to see its publication, 
amas. 1970, tt 




























the proofs submitted to him were a foretaste of an 


unrealized joy. 


A musician, a practical social reformer, an authority on 


architecture, a keen debater im the Shakespeare-Bacon 


theory, an enthusiast for poetry, a devoted student of 
religions, 4 man with a keen intellect and innate humility, 
full of generous impulse and love for his fellows—such 


was William Henry Robinson, called, 1t seems, to hold aloft 
the toreh of Oriental learning in lowly places, finding m 
the old Indian philosophies a foreshadowing of Christian 
truth. 


‘The Golden Legend of India is a versitied paraphrase of 


a the story of Sunahsepa, as told in the Attureyo Brakmane, 
giving the full ritual setting of the story and a literal 
translation of the hundred Ab verses which were employed 
in conjunction with it. Mr. Robinson seems to have been 
‘justified in his claim that his work supplies the first 
complete reproduction of the whole drama in a European 


version ; and his astronomical interpretation has the merit 


me. of originality and may prove to be a genial intuition. The 
work has been shown to a few scholars, and it is hoped 
that there may be little difficulty in raising the modest 
__ subseription needed to guarantee its publication, 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Aitchison, C. M. <A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and 
Sanus relating to India. 4th edition, revised to June, 1906, 
Bvo. Calewtia, 1909. 
Presented by the Government of India, 
Aiyangar, 8. Krishnaswami, The Yatirajavaibhavam of Andhra- 
pirna. (Reprinted from the Jndian dntignary.) Sve. 
Mangalore, 1909. on, 
Presented by the Author. 
Allan, J. Coinage of Assam. (From the Mumiamatte Chroniele, 
1909.) Svo. London, 1909. 
Presented by the Author. 
Beweat Drernicr Gazerrerns. Vol. xvii: Howrah. Sryo. Calentia, 
| 1909, 


Presented by the Bengal Government, 


Baasavan-Giri (Sit) with Sri Ramanujichirya’s Visishtidvaita 
Commentary. Translated into English by A. Govindichirya. 
Svo. Afadras, 1898. 

Purchased, 


Bhikkhu, Wilegoda Dhammanands. Anguttara Nikaya Gatha 
Sannuya, §vo, Améalangoda, 1908. 
Purchased. 








Blochet, FE. Introduction & Vhistoire des Mongols de Rashid 
ed-Din. (2. Jf. Wf Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xii.) Sve. 
Leyden and London, 1910, 

Presented by the Trustees. 


Bode, Mabel Haynes. The Pali Literature of Burma. (ft. 4.8. 
Prize Publication, vol. i.) Sve. London, 1909. 


Brandstetter, R. Indonesischen Sprachforechung. VI. Wurzel 
und Wort in den Indonesischen Sprachen. 8vo. Luzern, 1910. 
Presented by the Author. 
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Brockelmann, 0. Frécia de Linguistique Samitique, traduit de 
lallemand par W. Margais et M. Cohen. Svo. Paris, 1910. 
From the Publisher. 


Brown, R. Grant. Half the Battle in Burmese. London, 1910. 
From the Publishers. 


Burr, M. Dermaptera. (Fawna of British India.) 8vo. Zondon, 
1910. 
Presented by the India Office. 


Collet, Octave J. A. L'Tle de Java sous la Domination francaise, 
Svo. Jtrurelien, 1910. 
from the Publisher. 


Cordier, Professor H. (1) Catalogue des Albums chinois ét 
Ouvrages relatifs i In Chine; (2) L'Expulsion do MM. Huo 
et Gabet du Tibet; (3) Notice Neéerologique sur le Docteur 
E,-T. Hamy; (4) Notice Nécrologique sur Gubricl Muroel. 
Pamphlets. 8vo. Paris, 1909, 

Presented by tha Author. 

Cordier, H. Néerologie. Otte Donner and A. A, Fauvel. (From 
f“oung Fac.) Svo. Leide, 1909. 

Presented by the Author. 

Cordier, P. Catalogue du Fonds tibétain de Ip Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 2¢ partie, B8vo. Paris, 1909. 

Presented by Le Ministre de I Instruction Publique, 


Daiches, Dr. 8. Balaom. A Babylonian dara. (Reprint from 
the #ilprecht Anniversary Folume, 1909.)  8vo. Eeipaig, 
1909, . 

Presented by the Author. 

Davids, Mrs, Khys, Psalms of the Early Buddhists—J, Psalms 
of the Sisters. Avo, Fondo, 1909, 

From the Publisher. — 

Decourmanche, J.-A. Traité Pratique des Poids et Mesures des 
Peuples anciens et des Arabes. 8vo. Paris, 1909, 

Delaporte, L. Rapport sur une Mission Scientifique a Charfé 
(Liban). 8vo. Paris, 1908, 

Presented by Ee Ministre de P Instruetion Publique. 
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Finck, F.N. Die Haupttorpen des Sprachbaus. 8vo. Leipsiy, 


1910, " 

From the Publisher, ; 

Die Sprachstiimme des Erdkreises. 8vo, Leipzig, » 

1909. = 

From the Publisher. | 

Fischer, A. “Tag und Nacht” im Arabischen und dio Semitische 
Tugesberechnung. (40h. d. A. S. Gesellsch. d. Wissenach. “i 

| Teipsig.) 8vo. Leipzig, 1909. y 


From the Publisher. > 


| G@roonarmicat Cononess, Neveu Inreewarrowat (at Genova). Compte 
te" Rendu des Travaux du Congrés. Ed. by A. de Clapardde. 





- Bvo. Gendre, 1909, — | 
Presented by The Organization Committee, 

| Ca | Gerini, Colonel G. EL Resenrehes on Ptolemy's Geography. | 

(Antti Society Monographs, vol. i.) 8v0. London, 1909. Py 





vindacharlu, L. Inspiration, Intuition, Eestaoy: a Fhilo- 
sophical Study. Mysore, 1897-8. 
Purchased, 





vindacharya, Alkondavilli, The Divine Wisdom of Dravida 

Saints. 8vo, Madras, 1002. al 

Purchased, 

The Holy Lives of the Azhvars, or The Dravida Saints, 
Svo. Jfysore, 1902. | 

rr, . . Purchased, 



















‘s a Vodantism and Theosophy, Svo, Mysore, 1908. b- 


; (ed.). The Vigishta vaitin. 7 parts, §8vo, Jfysore, 









Purchased. 
— The Life of Raminnjichirya. 8vo. Madras, 1906, 

, Purchased, 
EcHY ANNIVERSARY ‘Vorome. Studies in Assyriology and 
ology. 4to, Leipsiy, ete., 1909. | c 
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Isors.—Erasxoonarnic Stnver. Notes on the Position of Women 
among Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists, and Jains. Svo. (aleutta, 
ooo, 

Presented by the Director of Hthnography in India, 


Isnocutye, Botton ox ta Cowmeero~w ancefonootare pe 1’. 
Année 1908. 1° livr. vo. Paris, 1908. 
Presented by Le Ministre de U Inatruction Publique, 


Iyer, L. K. Anantha Krishna, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
Vol. i, §&vo. Madrasa, 1909, 
Presented by the Author, 
Jacob, Colonel G. A, A Second Handful of Popular Maxima. 
ni edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, Bombay, 1909. 
Presented by the Author. 
Lee-Warner, Sir Wm. The Life of the Maurquesa of Dalhousie. 
2vols. Srp. London, 1904, 
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Purchased, 


Mazeliére, Marquis de lo. Le Japon. Tome iv. 8yo. Perdis, 1909, 
Purchased, 
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Mitra, 5. M. Hindupore, 8vo. Zondan, 1909, 
Presented by the Author. 
Montet, E. Culte des saints musulmans dans l'Afrique du Nord, 
Gyo. (Genere, 1909, LS 
Presented by the Geneva University. 
Moszkowski, Max. Auf neuen Wegon durch Sumatra. fro. 
erin, 1000. 
Presented by the Author, 
Nartzow, A. N. Mouvement universel et sa coincidence avec la 
marche du Soleil, Texte russe et Table annlvtiqne.,  &yro, 
Jambow, 1900, | 
Presented by the Author. 
Pant Taxt Soctery, Jounwan, 1909, 8vo, London, 1900. 
: Purchased. 
Parkinson, Yehya-en-Nasr. Muslim Chivalry. 8vo, Hangoon, 
1909. 
from the Publishers, 
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-Phillott, Lieut.-Col. D. (. Hindustani Stumbling-blocks, yo. 
f London, 1909, 
From the Publishers. 


Pinches, T. G. Some Mathomatical Tablets of the British re 
Museum. Pamphlet. to. 
Presented by the Author. 


Raja, K. Rama Varma. Comparative Studies. Small §vo. IWadras, 
1908. 
Presented by the Author. 


Rangiengar, G@. Kasturi. Hrahman Immigration into Southern 
India. Pamphlet. §Svo. s.1., ao. 
Purchased, 


Roscher, W. H. Die Zuhl 40 im Glouben, Branch, und Schrifttum 
der Semiten. (44h. dé. ALS. Gesellach, d. Wissensch. Leipzig. | 


Bye. Leperg, 1909. 
From the Publishers. 


Die Tessarakontaden und Tessarakontadenlehren der 
Griechen und anderer Vilker, (Beri¢hts w. d. Perk. d. AS. 
Gesellach. d. Wissenseh, Leipsig.) Svo. Feipaig, 1909, 

From the Publishers, 





Schleifer, Dr. J. Sahidische Bibel-Fragmente ans dem British 











~ Museum zu London. §8vo. IFren, 1909. ' 
: . 
Presented by the Author. é 5 
Schroeder, L. von. Kithnkam, Die Sambhité der Katho-cikha. . 
| 2Bde. Bvo, Sempre, 1900-9, | 
=" From the Publishers. 


Seidel, A. Worterbuch der deutsch-japanischon Umgangespruche. 
Lief. i, 8vo. Berlin, 1910, 





From the Publishers. 


Suams-t-Qars. Al-Mu‘jam fi Ma‘dyiri Ash‘iri-l-'Ajam. Edited 
by E. G. Browne and Mirza Muhammad. 8vo, endon, 1909. “4 
b Presented by the Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 


 §reee Bonwe anxp Socran Peocress 1x Isp. A Jubilee Memorial. 
Fal ¥ Edited by Miss 8. K. N. Kabraji. 4to. Bombay, 1908. 


+ Presented by the Editor, 
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Torrey, Charles 0. Ezra Studies. §vo. (hicago, 1910. 
| From the Gniversity of Chicago Press. 


Ustren Provinces rsreior Gazerreens. Vol, xxi: Banda. Com- 
piled and edited by D. L, Drake-Brockman. Svo. Aifahabad, 
1900, 

Presented by the United Provinces Government, 
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Traxataten py ALKONDAVILLI GOVINDACARYA, ©.E., ME, A.B. 

With AN Iytaopccriox ay G. A. GRIERSON, C.LE., M.R.A.&. 

INTRODUCTION 
I HAVE been asked by Alkondavilli Govindaicirya Swami 
to offer the following pages to the Royal Asiatic 

Socety. The Artha-pateaka, written in Tamil in the 
thirteenth century A.D. by the celebrated Pillai Lokécdrya, 
is quite the most important summary of the modern 
BGhagavata doctrine of Southern India that we possess. 
A Sanskrit translation of this work by Narayana Yati 
was noticed, and its contents partly described, by 
Dr. Bhandarkar at the Vienna Oriental Congress of 1886 
(Aryan Seetion, Proceedings, p. 101), and the information 
is repeated by him in his Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the year 
1883-4, published in 1887 (pp. 68, 69). Tt is upon this 
work, and upon another (the Yattndra-mafa-dipibi! of 
Sri-nivasa) described at the same time, that Dr. Bhandarkar 
founded his well-known aceount of the origin of the 
Bhagavata religion, which has formed the basis of all 
+ Gévindicairya Swimi informs me that a translation of this important 
work is under preparation. 

mas, 1910, aa 
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researches into the subject conducted since then in 
Europe. 

To those who have studied Govindicirya Swami's 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gita with Ramanuja's com- 
mentary, the author of the present paper needs no 
imtroduction. He has written several other valuable works 
dealing with the Bhagavata beliefs of Southern India, 
which are perhaps not so well known in Europe. I may 
draw attention to his “Divine Wisdom of the Dravida 
Saints”, his “Lives of the Azhvars” (the Bhagavata 
predecessors of Raminuja), his “ Life of Rimanuja”, and 
his “ Vade-meeum of Védainta”. These are frequently 
quoted in the following pages. He has given me authority 
to edit his paper, and I have utilized the diseretion thus: 
afforded me to make one or two verbal alterations, and 
to omit a few passages that infringe the rule prohibiting 
the discussion of controversial religious topics in the 
pages of this Journal. I have also left out a few 
quotations from European writers on the Bhigavata 
doctrines, whose views are familiar in this country and, 
however valuable, do not possess the authority of an 
Indian professor of the religion. In other respects I have 
left the article just as I received it, 

Tt is well known that modern Bhigavatas are divided 
into two kalds, or schools of thought, commonly known 
as that of the North (Vada-gailai) and that of the South 
(Tei-galai) respectively! The main difference between 
these affects the doctrine of Grace, the former teaching 
that Gods Grace is “co-operative ’, and the latter that 
it is “irresistible”. They also differ in the view held 
regarding the Goddess Sri. The Vada-galais look upon 
her as a form or phase of the Supreme, assumed mainly 
for the purpose of spreading the truth, and, equally 
with Him, infinite and uncreate, The Teti-galais, on the 


' The so-called ‘* Monkey: " (Markota-nyayo) and * Cat-" (Marjira: 
nydya) schools, See JRAS., 1008, p. 338, and A. G.'s Fade-mecum, p. 45, 
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: other hand, give her an independent personality. She 
yf is looked wpon as the mediator between God and man, 
and, while from one point of view she is ereated by the 
Supreme, from another pomt of view she is one with Him. 

The Bhagavata doctrines brought to Northern India 
by Raminanda, as expressed in the Bhakta-mala and 
other works of the class, belong to the Vada-galai school, 
and therefore differ in some points from those enunciated 
in the following pages. The Vada-galais of Southern 
India, from whom these doctrines came, wrote mainly 
in Sanskrit, and their chief light was Védinta Désika 
(A.D. 1268), who belonged to the generation succeeding 
Pillai LokAcirya (4.p. 1213). The latter was the first 
great teacher of the Teti-galai school, the textbooks of 
which are mainly written in Tamil. 

The doctrine of irresistible grace taught by Lokacarya 
demands a corresponding attitude on the part of the 
believer. This is known as prapatti, or self-surrender.' 
lt is a stage beyond bhakti, which (like an infant monkey 
clinging to its mother) connotes active love and devotion, 
while prapatti (like the self-surrender of a kitten carried 
by its mother) is entirely passive. Prapatti, carried 
to its logical conclusions, entails the further doctrine 
that devotion and reverence are due to the mediator 
aa (detirya), who puts the postulant on the mght way, and 

presents him to God as a soul to be saved. It will 

therefore be noticed that the Artha-paiicaka lays great 
stress on prapatti and acaryabhimana, while the text- 
books of the Vada-galais, including all those of Northern 

India, stop at bhakti, and insist on the active participation 

of the soul in working out its salvation, with the loving 
__-¢o-operation of a merciful and gracious God. 
i'This is the Tet-galsi use of the word. Radically it means 
“approsching”. Cf. prapadyaté in Bag. G., vii, 1, and prapenna, 
fi, 7. Northern commentators translate this word by ‘‘hiajati", and 


> 
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ts 


hénee virtually equate prapaiti with bak, Riminuja’s commentary 
ito much the same effect. Cf. also Siindilys, i, 9. 
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To me personally this translation is of particular value, 
as it corrects a mistake made by me on former occasions 
when writing about bhaktiima mistake, I must comntess, 
in which I have not been alone. Trusting to the best 
sense I could make out of one very incorrect MS. of 
the Sanskrit version of the Artha-paiicata, 1 have more 
than once deseribed those souls who are classed as 
«jgeala” as souls that are “only” devoted to the 
Aporagte. I have now obtained an excellent MS. of 
this work, and it, as well as Govindicirya Swimis 
paper, shows that the real explanation of the term as 
eiven by Pillai Lokacarya is that Aevala here means 
“isolate ", and connotes those souls who seek self - 
salvation, ie, those who are content with realizing their 
own nature, by means of knowledge (jiidna), instead of 
proceeding to the more advanced stage of bhakti." 

As a further contribution to Govindaicirya Swami 
translation, I give, after his article, the text of Narayana 
Yati’s Sanskrit version of the Artha-paiicaka. This will 
serve two purposes: it will be useful for its own sake, 
and it will also help to show where the English translation 
of the Tamil original is literal, and where it has been 

G, A. G, 
THE AUTHOR AND HIS WORKS 

Sri Pillai Lokaearya, or Bala-Lokicirya, is called 
“Pillai” or “younger” because Nambillai or Kalivairi- 
Dasa, hierarchically anterior to him by two stages in 
the apostolic succession, also bore that distinguished title, 
“ Lokacarya,” which means the same as * Jagad-Guru”. 

Bala-Lokacirya, or Pillai Lokacirya, or Ulagirian, was 
born in 1213 a.p. (see Table in our Lives of the Achvars 

t The necessary correction should be made in n. 1 on p. 100 ante, 

® Givindicirya Swim informs me that Niriyuna Yati's work is rather 
‘a paraphrase than a literal translation of the Tamil, and that in one or 
two passages he has either departed from or misunderstood the original. 


—, 





& 


: or Dravida Saints), as the son of Vadakkut - Tiru - 
Vidhi - ppillai, or Krsna - Samahva. He lived in times 
made troublous by Musalman raids, which overran even 
_ Sriratgam, not excepting the holy shrine of Sri-Ranganitha 
there enthroned. It is believed that the invaders sacked 
the place, and ruthlessly slaughtered the inhabitants, only 
t a few escaping from the weneral massacre, But this 
i vandalism and sacrilege elicited heroism and martyrdom. 
Lokacirya was compelled to leave Sriratigam to follow 
his Lord, Sri-Ranganitha, and to protect him from 
Muhammadan outrage. When he came to Jyotish-Kuihi 
he fell ill, and leaving his Holy Charge to the keeping 
of his followers, passed away from this world. 
Lokicarya is a star of the first magnitude in the 
galaxy of Sri-Vuisnava Divines, and his writings on 
philosophy and religion are considered to be precious 
gems of the first water. The sacred literature that 
4 flowed from his pen is the outcome of a long anterior 
religious and philosophic history of Sri-Vaisnavism, 
stretching down ageless from Narayana through Sri, and 
thence through the archaic Azhvars and the mediaeval 
The style adopted for this literature is what is known 
as Mini-pravala, or literature produced im the Dravida 
tongue (Tamil) happily blended with Sanskrit, so a5 to 
place philosophy and religion within the reach of the 
masses. Lokaicirya composed eighteen Rahasyas or Secret 
\ Treatises, called “ Secret” because their contents are to be 
}) hidden only from those who do not deserve to be initiated 
/ into the Science of the Spirit. So goes the verse— 
i “Yo gopayaty ayogyanai yogyanam satiprayacchati, ” 
Tt is also said in the ukt-panigad— 
“Vidya ha vai brahmanam Aijagima goépiya mam 
éévadhisthé ‘ham asm.” 
So also did Krsna warn Arjuna in (ia, xvii, 67. 
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The eighteen Rahasyas are— 


1. Mumuksu-p-padi. 10. Navaratna-miila, 

2. Tattva-traya. 11. Navavidha-sarhbandha. 
3, Artha-paiicaka. 12. Yadrechika-p-padi. 

4, Sri-vacana-bhitsanam, 13. Paranda-padi. 

5, Arecir-adi. 14, Sriyah-pati-p-padi. 

6. Praméya-Sékhara. 15. Tattva-sekhara. 

7. Prapanna-paritrina. 16. Tani-dvayam, 

8. Sfira-satheraha, 17, Tani-caramam. - 

9. Sarieara-simrijya. 18. Tani-pranavam. 


Of these, (1) is partly translated by me in the 
Visistadvaitun, (2) and (4) ‘by Sri 8S. Parthasirathi 
Yogi, and (3), the Artha-peiticake, is the one which is 
freely translated and presented herewith, expanded and 
illustrated wherever necessary—the technique of the 
Sri-Vaisnava creed being explained where requisite by 
notes and appendixes, No, 4, the Sri-vacana-bhilsana, 
is a difficult and abstruse work, composed in the Sittra 
style. Sri S, Parthasirathi Youi made a scholarly 
rendering of it, to represent Sri-Vaisnavism in the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in August, 1893. 


Our tradition chronicles that it is inspired, Lokacarya 


being himself considered as an avitéa of the Lord Varada 
of Kaftcipuram. This abstruse work can never be 
understood in all its intricacies unless read with the very 
lucid commentary by Varavaramuni Yogi (= Manavyala- 
Mahamuni, 1870 a.p.)' To translate it would be a 
formidable task, which yet might be undertaken if 
sufficient encouragement were forthcoming. 

Finally, this is what we wrote on p. 103 of our Fade- 
mecum of Védanta: “This Vade-mecum of Visistadvaita 
Philosophy is but the antechamber to the Holy Halls 
of the Visistadvaita Religion.” By sending this Artha- 
paicaka, or the “ Five Truths", out into the world, we 


1 See Table in our Lives of Azhudra. 
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Al. Nitya, (Nature of) the 
Free. 






A®, Muito, (Nature of) the 


A. Sva-evariipa, Nature | 44, Bartha, (Nature of) the 
rok “Niall at (=< Bound. 
Om A4. Kerala, (Nature of) the 


Aloof or Isolste. 
AS. Mumuky, (Nature of) the 
Would-be Free. 
11. Para, (Nature of) the 
Supreme or Beyond, 
112. Fyaho, (Nature of) the 
Grouped, 
I. Para-svaripa, Nature 13. Fibhoon, (Natare of) the 
of Higher - Self (= - Multiplied. 
God). 14, Anfaryimi, (Nature of) the 
Indwelling (4? Tnruling}. 
[h. Are’, (Nature of) the 
Imaged. 
‘U L. Dharma, (Nature of) Duty, 
or Good Works. 
A.1.U. E.90. U2 Artha, (Natureof) Wealth. 
ARTHA-PARCAKA, | U. Purusirths -svaripa, be i Kawa, (Nature of) Joys. 
or Nature of the (roal, * . Atindtihhara, (Nature) of 
'The Five Truths’. Son. Bliss. 
5. Bhagawrd-anniiara, (Na- 
ture of) God-Bliss. 
El. Korma, (Noture of the) 


(iood Act. 
E® Jndaa, (Nature of) Know- 
led gre. 
Upiya-cvaripa, Ni- E38. Bhokt, (Nutare of) (Love-) 
ture of the Méana. Faith. 
E4, Propatti, (Nature of) (Bur- 
render-)Fatth. 


E56, dcdryaimdna, (Nature 
of) a Mediator. 


(O01. Seeripe-VFiredhi, (Sature 
of) Anti-A, 
of) Anti-L. 


VWirbdbi-svaripa, Na- 
ture id ur the Bars, or 
of the *Anti' of A 
to E and Pripts 
{=Fruit}. 


09 Porwea-Virddli, (Nature 

03. Purustrtha -Virddhi, (No 
ture of) Anti-T, 

10 4. Upiya-Virddhi, (Nature of 
Anti-E, 


05, Prdpti-Virodhi, (Nature of © 
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just open the door of that antechamber. and, standing 
on the threshold, await to welcome those who arrive 
and ask for entrance into the inner sanctuaries, 


INTRODUCTION 


The soul,—which is whirled in the vortex of evolution ; 
in other words, entangled in the wheel of births and 
deaths, or subjected to the vicissitudes of bodily existence, 
or trammelled in the meshes of matter,—if it would 
escape from this vortex, ic. gain deliverance from these 
vicissitudes, should obtain a knowledge of the Five Truths, 
or Principles, and, shaping his conduct ensuant on such 
knowledge, secure salvation. 

The Five Truths or Principles are those of — 

A. Sva-svaripa——Own-Self, or Soul. 
Para-svartipa,—Higher-Self, or God, 
Purusdrtha-svarapa—bGoal, or End. 
Upaya-svaritpea—Means. 

Virodhi-svarapa,—the “Anti” or opposite to these, 
which may be ealled * agnosis", “ neseience ”, 
“sin ", and so forth, according to the context, 


OAS ey 


I 
Haul, all Hail to Thee, All-bodied Gad! 


A. Sva-svariipa, Own-Self, or Soul-Principle, 

Svaripa means “ Nature”, “ Principle”, * Property", 
or “Essence”. The knowledge of a thing consists in 
knowing its Nature, or knowing that Principle, by means 
of its properties, It is this truth, or knowledge, which is 
epitomized in this treatise. 

The Own-Self is the Soul, so called as being owned 
as the Self or what is connoted by the expression “I”, 
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the swm, and the mewm contingent thereon, This Truth, 
or Principle, of Own-Self, or the Soul, is subsumable under 
five categories— 

Al. The Nitya—the Free (Ever-Free). 

A®. The Mukta,—the Freed. 

A3. The Baddha—the Bound. 

Ad The Kévala—the Isolate, or the Aloof. 

A5. The Mumuksu,—the Would-be Free. 


Al. The Nityos, or the Ever-Free, are those angelic 
spiritual beings, or blessed souls, who have never known 
conditioned existence; in other words, who are never 
involved in the wheel of worldly careers (sarietra) — 
beings who are ever in a state of bliss ;—beings whose 
wills are ever in conformity with the will of Bhagavan ' 
(the Blessed, or God);—beings who are endowed with 
the privilege, or possess the estate, by virtue of which 
they are able to perform the function of supreme advisers 
in all His schemes of the Kosmos ;—beings with the 


powers, by delegation, to make and unmake worldly 


systems ;—beings who remain at the side of God, His 


constant comrades and surrogates in all His doings, 
accompanying Him in His various incarnations, or 
 avataras:—beings who are entitled to perform the high 


offices of anointing and installing God Himself upon 
His throne ;—[bemgs who, in the phraseology of other 
theologies, are known as “ Thrones", “ Powers ",“ Estates”, 
“Principalities ”, “Hierarchies ", “ Archangels", and 50 


Br forth] :—the constant servants of God, as free from 


7 t 
i 
j 
- 


 “Vainateysd ca paksinim.” 


systems of ecviedra,? but as interested in it as God 
Himself, and bearing such significant epithets as Visvak- 


a@na (the High Lord of Hosts), Anan ta, Garuda, ete." 


* i.e varieties of material existence. 
3 See Bhagerad-Gitd, x, 29, “ Anantad cismi niginim,” and 30, 
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A2. The Muktus, or the Freed, are those who, by the 
grace of Bhagavan (God), have been liberated from all 
the pains and taints contingent on their conjunctive 
existence with matter (prakrti); who taste in the fullest 
measure the blissfulness of Bhagavan in all His several 
aspects of Essence (swiriipa), Person (rapa), Excellence 
(gust), and Glory, or the Pageant! (vibhiva); who, by 
reason of such divine joy overflowing the bounds of 
their being, burst into pmans of praise, and so dwell 
for ever and ever, drowned in rapturous delights, in the 
eternal regions of heaven, called Vaikuntha? never more 
to return into the migrations of material existence, 

A 3. The Buddhas, or the Bound, are those souls who 
are turned away from Bhagavan (God): (1) by reason of 
their illusorily identifying their Selves (Souls) with the 
bodies which they wear; constituted as these bodies arc 
of the five material elements—impermanent cause of joy 
and grief—corrupt, so that in the absence of the 
indwelling spirit (soul), they are unfit for sight or 
touch—and which breed the mental aberrations, such 
as ignorance (ajiidna), misapprehension (anyatha-jaana), 
and reversed apprehension (viparita-jiid@na); and (2) by 
reason of their notion that pandering to the pleasures 
of the body (eatered to by the fivefold thralls of objects, 
sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell) is the be-all and 
end-all of their existence. To seeure such pleasures of 
sense, they infringe all the salutary dictates comprised 
in the system known as vara and d@érama" become 
slaves to worldlings, inflict cruelty on creatures, seize 
others’ wives and wealth, and thus swell the ranks of the 
mundane, 

} Or Kosmin fapeatry, of God, os it were, 

= Literally, “the unfettered,” i.e. “spiritual universe", + Kuthi- 
gati-pratighaita’ iti dhituh. Jfidinu-pratighiti-karmadi-rahitas siruyo 
vikunthih ; tatsaribandhi dade Vaikunthikhyah ” (Sruteprukidikioirya 
on Sarendgati-gadya of Rdmdnuja). 

* Seo Appendix I. 
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Ad. The Kévalas, or the Isolate or Aloof, are those 
souls who feel like creatures stranded in solitude and 
who, stung by hunger and grown listless, devour their 
own flesh for food. They aspire to escape from the 
fires of savisara (consortship with matter) that consume 
them, and seck retirement into their own Solitary Selves, 
These take sedulously to studies of the science of the 
soul, because they have come to discern that the soul is 
an entity distinct from the body, and that the latter 
(the body) is the Seat of Sorrow and the Compound 
of Corruption, while the former (the soul) is the 
25th category, distinct from and above the sum of the 
94 material categories! that comprise the body ,—self- 
luminous, blissful, eternal, and the Spiritual Substance. 
By reason of the intensity of suffering endured by these 
souls in the sdmsarika state, as soon as they find 
a haven of refuge in the trivial enjoyment of their own 
soul-isolation, they rest so satistied, and become on that 
account oblivious to the infinitely more joyful nature af 
Bhagavan (God), failing to know Him as such a Higher 
Entity. These are the men who embark particularly upon 
the path of jiana-yoga which is chiefly the means to 
secure this coveted “ zoistie” state—a disembodied or 
bodiless existence, hanging, as it were, in mid-heaven 
in monic suspension,—a state past redemption. 

As. The Mumuksus, or the Would-be Free, are those 
souls in whom a longing desire for salvation (i.e. reaching 
Bhagavan) has arisen. These are of two classes, viz. the 
Updenkas, or the Strivers, and the Prapannas, or the 
Resigned. The former seek salvation by self-effort, and 
the latter leave the same to Bhagavan's (God's) care. 


‘The former thinks of salvation as his concern, whereas the 
latter thinks of it as His concern. 


i See Cosmological Table in our Bhagavad-(itd, pp. 257-8. 
* See E 2 (infra). 
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IT 
I. Peara-svaripa, or God-Principle. 


This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under five 
eategories— 


I. The Para,—the Supreme, or the Beyond. 
12, The Vytha—the Grouped. 

I3. The Vibhava—the Multiplied. 

I 4. The Antarydmi,—the Indwelling. 

I5. The Arcd,—the Imaged. 


Il, The Pera-Form of Bhagavan is the eternal tran- 
scendent Essence—the spiritual Substance—which is the 
Noumenal, the Beyond, the Supreme, or the Ne Plus 
Supra, round which rotates, as it were, every kind of 
Kosmie phenomenon or manifestation. 

I2. The Vyaha-Form is His becoming grouped, after 
derivation from Para, into such groups as possess the 
fitness to perform severally the functions, in the material 
or manifested Kosmos, of the making, the keeping, and 
the breaking of the fabrie of worlds, countless. These 
derived Godships take the names Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
Samkarsana, and so forth. 

I3. The Vibhava-Form consists of the 4 titdras, or 
Inecarnations, such as Sri-Rama, Sri-Krena,* ete, 

I4. The Antaryami-Form falls into two classes. The 
one 15 the All-pervadigness of Spirit (or God), the Inner 
Soul of all Souls, forming the very basis of their be-ness 
(sverapa-vydpti); and the other is the Beatitic Presence, 
the union of the Mother-and-Father principles of Godhood 
(una-vydpt,), enshrined in the heart, and ever watching 


' Bee Appendix I “ Ehagavin™ =“ The Blessed", or “ The God of 
all Perfections". The Perfections, infinite in nwinber, are derivations 
from six Primary Types. The functioning pre-eminently of Two each 
of these Six is assigned to the Derivatives Pradyumna, ete. See pp. 80a. 
of our Vade-mecum of Vedanta, | | 

* Bee pp. 83 if of Fade-mecum of Vedanta, 
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and directing the systole and diastole of all the processes 
of the soul's being. 

15, The Arca-Form consists in the images of Bhagavan 
(God) which accommodate themselves to the various tastes 
of His creatures for their worship, having no fixed form, 
that which the worshipper may choose and desire 
to have of Him; having no fixed name but that which 
the worshipper may choose and desire to call Him 
by; all-knowing, but seeming as if not-knowing; 
all-powerful, but seeming as if powerless; all-sufficient, 
but seeming as if needy;—thus seeming to exchange 
places, the Worshipped with the worshipper, and choosing 
to be ocularly manifest to him in temples and homes, in 
short at all places and at all times desired." 

III 
U. Purusdtrtha-svariipa, or Goal-Prineiple. 

This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under five 

categories— 

U1. Dharmea—Duty. 

U 2. Artha— Wealth. 

U 5. A ama,—] os. 

U 4. dtmanubhavn—Soul-Bliss | - Wikese Fels 
U 5. Bhagavad-anubhava, —God-Bliss De a ea aa 

U1. Dharma? or Duty, is good works done for the 
sake of all sentient creatures—such good works as sustain 
of the soul towards, and away from, 





t In other words, the activities 


objectivity (pravrtti and nieytit), 
® See note under jidne (E2), and pp. 86 ff. of Vasde-mecnm of Véddnte. 


CE Professor Max Miiller (Physical Religion, p. 201): ~ The old com- 
mandment ‘Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven image, nor 
the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the water under the earth,’ has been broken by all religions, if mot 
by making likenesses, nt least by conceiving the Deity in the likeness 


* of man.” 


2 Rend Dtitdas-enmacenye, ti, 2— | 
“+ Eokih samasta dharména dharyanté si-caré-‘carth | 
Dharmo ‘pi dhiryaté brahman stambba-bhatair bhavadréaih |] 
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the moral unity of the universe, or that cohesive force 
inherent in righteous works which binds together all 
existence into a harmonious whole or Unity, Dharma 
is unifying, adhearma is separative; the one cohesive, the 
other divisive, 

U 2. Artha, or Wealth, is money, grain, and such other 
possessions acquired im strict conformity with the rules 
of varpa and arama, and using the same in the spirit 
of charity in the service of Dévas, Pitrs, and all creatures 
generally, with due regard to place, time, and fitness. 

U3. Kama, or Joys, are of two kinds: terrestrial or 
mundane; and celestial or ultra-mundane. The joys of 
this world are those derived by means of the senses 
of sound, touch, sicht, taste, and smell, from such objects 
as father, mother, gems, luere, grain, raiment, food, 
drink, son, friend, wife, eattle, house, land, perfumes, 
flowers, and all such Iuxuries, The joys of the other 
material worlds are of -a nature much exalted above 
those of this world, and consist in dwelling in such 
bright regions as evarga,’ in being there bereft of such 
distempers as hunger, thirst, grief, passion, age, and death, 


and there enjoying draughts of nectar, and the love of 


celestial nymphs (apsarcs) [but all one day to cease |.* 

U 4, Atménubhava, or Soul-bliss, is also moet (release), 
imasmuch as it is the release from, or cessation of, sorrow, 
or in other words, deliverance from the bonds of the 
revolving wheel of births and deaths and the recovery 
of the natural state of the soul in its freedom, or the 
soul-life confined to itself without objective contacts, in 
the condition called haivalya, or isolation, a purely paychie 
state, but not divine. 

U 5, Bhagavad-anubhava, or God-bliss, is true maleset, 
or release, inasmuch as it is not only attended by the 
cessation of all the recurring cycles oF physical life, but 
is release followed by God-bliss, the acme of the soul's 

* See Appendix TIT. * Read Bhagawad-Gitd, ix, 20, 21, 
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aspiration and destiny. A total effacement or remission 
fof all the effects of deeds done, good or bad (which force 

the soul into material bondage), takes place, and the gross 

body,—which is the medium for experiencing the etfects of 

such deeds (enjoyment or suffering)'—which is the seat 

of the sixfold * states or moditications, eventuating therein, 
viz, conception, delivery, change, growth, decline, and 
}  death—which is the abede of the threefold * miseries, viz., 
| Adiyatmika, Adhibhautika, and Adhidainka — which 
sereens God from the soul and breeds delusion—which, in 
short, is the root of saviseara,—is sloughed off. The soul 
then enters into the suswmnd-nadi, rises into the head, 
and, rupturing the crown of the skull, soars aloft in the 
subtile body, journeying along the arciv-édi path, and, 
piercing through the orb of the Sun, reaches the bounds 


of physical nature defined by the Virajad River* Here, 


| ace 


! Tt must be noted that this gross body is only the medium or vehicle 

7 by means of which pleasures and pains are conveyed to the mind (aubtale 

‘ body}, and thence transmitted to the soul, which is the sufferer. Mind, 

according to Védiinta, is the subtile material, What mind stands for in 

the English language is consciousness, which is the inseparable attributive 

. odjanct of the soul. The Vedantik mind is said to garner and retain oll 

. germs of deeds permitted by the soul to be played on all the material 

Pa planes, to be available for a new harvest in incarnations to come. Real 

; Tihhdat-armneccryct, ny, — 

“Manah karma-mayar prihuh sarva-priina-bhrtam budhih 

‘Tat tatha castats tesarh bhavi-karma-pbolar yatha.* | x 


Po im 
Pei) 


a 


® ‘The sad-bhdea-rikirne. 3 
* The Tdpa-fraya. For example, the eye is AdAmitma, any sight: or 
shape outside it affecting the eye is Adhibhadta, and the sun is Adhidéne. 
Pain may be engendered by any of these three causes—the senses, the | 
object, and the presiding deity. In brief, AdAyitma is the organ of ble 
sense, Adhibhato is the object of function, and AdAidéra is the Power a * 
or Higher Intelligence which makes these two, and the contacts between - ree 





7 4 Pirnjfd is literally the purifying element, by nmmersion in which all 
the -rajas (traces of taint), ri-, disappear. If incredulity forbids the 
 geveptance of a tiver forming the boundary between the terrestrial and. 
Js the welestial, it is admissible a5 a symbol. We are boand by the very 
‘See note, p. xi, of our Lives ofthe Ashura. For the ercir-ada path, see 
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by a plunge into tts sacred waters, the soul is rid of all 
the subtile remnants of physical defilement, as well as of 
the subtile body still adhering to it; and is anon received, 
on emerging from that holy immersion, by a glorious 


Personage called Amainava, whose very touch soothes and 


disperses for ever all the pangs endured in its monic 
peregrinations in collusion with physical Nature. The 
released soul is then robed in a body of light and 
glory—poiiecdpanizan-meaya!;—a body which obstructs 
not, but is made of such light stuff as helps the raying 
forth of the powers of the soul, which are Knowledge, 
Bliss, and Divine Service ;—a body which is fitted for 
no other purpose than the service of God;—a_ body, 
in short, radiant, celestial, spiritual, divine. The soul 
is then conducted in due pomp and state—in corttge— 
into the Beatitie Presence of God, who is visualized 
there as seated exaltedly in a celestial pavilion, made 
of such ineffable stuff as is celestial, supported on 
either side by Sri, Bhi, and Nilé* and other hosts 
of beings and objects, glorious and past compare or 
conception. These celestial hosts come and go before the 
August Presenee in incessant procession, bent on serving 
the Lord, actuated by love indescribable: services before 
a Presence, instinct and vibrant with visions of beanty 
flitting before their vision in ever new forms, like golden 
eddies in perpetual making and unmaking, rippling alone 
a stream as of molten gold” This Beatific Presence is 
no other than the High Lord of Vaikuntha ( Vathuntha- 





' This is the évddhe-soffre nature (see our PFade-mecum of Féditnta; 
p. 67), ie. radiant, or spiritual, matter, if it may be so ealled, having 
five C'paniseds, or sudtis, or properties, culled {1} Parninésthi, (2) Pumén, 
(@) Fiten, (4) Nioptti, aitecl (5) Serea, Also read Vrddha-Hirite-Simpti, 
Tth Adhviiys, aod Pitdma-sanhifa ( Pdicariteyn- or Bhergeevvat-iciatya, 
ehapter xii, Jidtaca-btyeda, 

* See note on p. 15 and pm 43 and 44 of our Fives of AzArdra, 

* CE Chindigua Upenigad, 1, vi, 6, Apranakhat etre éra auvoryah, ane 
Tuttiriys Up., U1, x, 6, Sievarna-jyitis, ete., ate... passim: int 
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 néthe*), or the Changeless All— Absolute Being—the 
‘> Immutable, beyond the Perishable—Whose joy without 
) cessation is now granted to the saved soul as the high 
reward at the end of his evolutionary journey, and the 
boon of Whose service is to him conferred in terms of 
eternity. Thus is reached the ne plus ultra of blessed- 
ness (parama-pwrusiriha); in other words, the soul-long 
| (yavad-atmabhder) loving divine service—service which 
is not a task, but a prerogative—a service joying in 

the work. 


IV 


E. Upaya-svaripa, or Means-Principle.* 
This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under five 


eategories— 
7 E I. Karma,—Works, 
f E 2. Jiana—Knowledge. 


E 3. Bhakti—(Love-)Faith. 
E 4. Prapatti_{Surrender-\Faith. 
E 5. Acdryabhimana,—tTrust in the Mediator, 
E1. Karma, or Works, are those activities that so 
discipline and mortify the body as to kill sin. Their 
performance is called Karma-ydge, Tt consists of sacrifice 
(yajfia), charity (dana), austerities (tapas), meditation 
(dhyana), prayers (sandhyd-vandana), the five great 
sacrifices (paiica-mahdyajiia), fire-sacrifice (agnihdtra), 
X holy pilgrimage (firtha-yatra), holy residence (punya- 





ksetra-vdsa), expiatory and purificatory rites (krechra and 
candrayana), holy river-bathings (punya-nadt-snana), 
vows (vrata), the quarterly sessions (ca@turmésya), living 
on fruits and roots (phala-mald-'sana), study of holy works 


ff 1 Faikuafha ia the ** Land of unhampered Freedom and Joy", fully 
described on pp. iv ff. of our Lives of Azhwdirs, Nathe is the Lord of that 
region. Vaikunthe is the Tod Viynot paramo podam of the Re Veda, 
; See note 2 on p. 474. 
* See Soteriological Table in our Rhagavad-(7ind, pp. 673-4, 


mas, 1910, 38 a 1 
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(sastrabhydea), holy feeding (samarddhana), silent holy 
repetitions (japa), eblations to ancestors (terperme), ete. 
These constant occupations for the organs of sense and 
the organs of action prevent the senses from contacts 
worldly, and consciousness is thus weaned from their 
contemplation, The consciousness streaming out through 
the senses to worldly objects, when prevented from 
sensuous experiences, stands in need of engagements other- 
wise, and these are afforded in the soul itself, In other 
words, consciousness is turned away from the Objective, 
and turned inwards to dwell on the Subjective—a process 
entitled inhibition or introspection. This process is 
divided into the eightfold stages of yama, niyamea, dsana, 
prandyama, pratydhdra, dhiyinda, dhdrana, and samadhi. 
This eightfold process is specifically called “ydga", This 
yoga ' part of karma-ydga may be conceived as the 
transition between korma-yoga proper and jfdna-yoga 
proper. This karmo-yoga is auxiliary to jidna-yoga, 
and is the chief means of acquiring material prosperity 
(aifvarya), Le. arthe and kame 

E 2. Jidna, or Knowledge, means the Highest Know- 
ledge, or Divine Knowledge. Jiidna-ydya is its acquisition. 
The Karma-yoga aforesaid is productive of knowledge. 
The object, or objective, of this knowledge (in other words, 
consciousness functioning in this direction) is Divinity, 
conceivable in various localized situations, much as the 
orb of the Sun, the Heart-Lotus, and so forth, and con- 
cretizable into Figures of Beauty as that which has an 
Image im space limits, or the Idea, idolized, bearing the 
Diseus and the Conch, attired in radiant robes, bedight 
with Crowns and Corselets, Armlets and Anklets, mated 
with Sri, and so forth. God is thus conceived as confined 
in contours of bewitching beauty. This is the special 

* On this eight-limbed yoga, read note 2, p. 106, of our Divine Wisdom 
of the Orica Sams; and Port [ of our Lectures on Tnapiration, ete, 

® Bee Appendix IV... 











manner in which it is yet allowed man ‘to realize! the 
Divine Spirit in actual presence and for profit, and: this 
serves the purposes of constraining attention, which is 
habitually dissipate, and of its being riveted on to the 
Holy Object of contemplation. Consciousness, so exercised, 
is itself moulded into that blessed shape, and, thus trained, 
is relieved of all distraction over various futile objects. 
This is Divine Meditation, which at the start is of brief 
duration, but which the postulant is to extend by practice 
into longer and longer periods, and in the end to render 
enduring. 

This Jfdna-yoge is auxiliary to Bhalti-yiga, and is 
the chief means for effecting soul-realization (haivealya- 
maken). 

E3. Bhakti is Love.  Bhakti-yoga is the practice of 
Loving Faith. Fixture of Consciousness (Jian) on an 
idolized ideal Object of Beauty is described to be its 
persistence and insistence thereon, like the streaming 
filament of a fluid substance, uninterrupted in flow, So 
far, the experience obtained from such fixture is what 
pertains to the province of Jfdna-yoga aforesaid. But 
when the experience partakes of the nature of love,: or 
becomes a loving experience, it obtains the name of Bhakti. 
The practice of this loving experience of loving faith is 
Bhakti-yoga. In its onward progress it becomes more 
and more intense and rapturous. Instead of compelling, 
as it was, it has become inviting; instead of repelling, as 
it was, it has become bewitehing. Effort is merged in 
eraving, self-assertion giving place to self-abandon. The 
heart has become poured into the intellect, or, rather, the 
intellect has become fused with the heart. The purely 
mental has become united with the emotional. 
















1 See Appendix V. 
t Shakti existe wherever heart existe. All conjecture of borrowing of 
Bhaka by one nation f from another, and by Hinduiam from Christianity, 
ideration of intrinsic human nature: and its 
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Sin is deed wrongly done, and is what confines one in 
the prison-house of flesh, eutting off from 1t all the ways 
of emancipation. It is put into three clusters: sametta, 
prarabdha, and agimi’ All the yoyes have the virtue of 
sin-killing. Whereas this virtue is partly effected by the 
Karma-yoga and the Jidna-yoga processes aforesaid, the 
residue of prérabdha which they leave untouched is also 
entirely eradicated (or effaced from the pages of the 
soul-life) by Bhakti-yaga, To the Bhakti-yogun a vivid 
knowledge of Means and Ends is vouchsafed. In other 
words, the true perception of what constitutes thy means 
of salvation, and what constitutes the End or what Salva- 
tion really signifies, is imparted to him. 

E4. Proapailti is lovingly surrendering or asietficing \ 
faith, or resigned trust in God. The practising of this \ 
is Prapatti-ydga, In other words, it is the means of 
unreservedly placing oneself in His hands, and ridding 
oneself of all notions of securing salvation by self-effort. 
It is the attitude of mind entirely resigned to His will. 
This is real renunciation (sarivnyiea). Bhakti-ydga, sup- 
ported by Aarma-yoga and Jidna-yoga, as described 
above, becomes a means that tries the utmost strength 
and capacity of mortals, nor is it compatible with the 
nature of those souls that have realized their essential 
nature—their relationship with God. This Path of 
prapaiti is accessible to all,’ irrespective of caste, colour, 











instinctive promptings, waste of breath ; and all farther speculation on 
guch lines seems waste of brain. 

! Someta is what is stored like grain; prdraifia is so much of it qa is 
tuken out of the store for actual use; and dyémi is what is being gown 
for a future harvest, and when harvested it is added to smcita. 

* Read Phagevata Purdna, IT, iv, 1— 

« Kirata-Hani-'ndhra-Pojinda-Pulkasd Abhira-Kaika Yavanih 
Kadadaynh | 
Yényé co papa yad-updsrayi-‘srayis suddhyanti tasmai 
Prabhavisnavé namah ||" 


Prapatti thus provides an open door to knowledge of soul and God, and +, 
a freedom from all religionistic restrictions, to which the other Meana or 4 
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) or creed (varra and arama), and soon bears fruit, while 

“the other Paths are circumscribed by a variety of con- 

ditions. The mental act, “I trust Thee, Lord,” once 

dedicated, is done once for all, for, as soon as done, it 

is accepted by Him. Whatever series of acts the Sup- 

pliant (Prapanna) may do thenceforward are no more 

Means to secure an End, but acquire the character of 

\ being Ends in themselves; inasmuch as all these acts 

. become but acts of service done to Him, and devoid 

therefore of any ultra-motive. Motivelessness of all 

act arises from its being done as Divine Service; and 

is hence bereft of all binding character, such as entails 

phenomenal existence again for the soul who does it. The 

soul, moreover, does the act on the clear understanding of 

its own intrinsic position or character, as liege of the Lord 

whom it has tose:ve. This is the true relation between 

aoul and God, and from it there naturally follows the 

; recognition of the True Means as no other than sur- 

rendering faith, or entire loving trust, or trustful faith, 

which is resignation. Self-surrender, or Resignation, in 

other words, is sacrificing oneself, or offering an oblation 

v of oneself, at God's feet. The truest freedom lies in selt- 

surrender. The “ Self-assert” of Bhakti has given place 

to the “ Self-negate” of Prapatti. The uplift to sublime 

independence is the fruit of complete subservience to the 

Supreme Law—God. 

— Prapatti is of two kinds: Drpta, or Patient ; and Arta, 

W or Impatient. [The Propanna is what we shall eall. the 
|)  S$uppliant, or Postulant, | 

The Postulant, Patient (Drpta), is he who is not only 

weary of, but dreads, migratory, or material, or embodied 

life, and is averse from all delights, mundane and ultra- 

/ mundane, To obtain relief from these and access to God, 


} Paths are necessarily subject. Freedom is here granted to all to meditate 
4 on the highest problems of life, unhampered by social conventions, A 
franchise of religion is here granted to all. 
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he seeks a competent teacher, and under his guidance 
adopts the Way (Prapatti) of Salvation. He adapts his 
life ito the way of shunning evil, and of walking the paths 
preseribed by the laws of verge and asramea, and, to the 
hest'of his ability, remains devoted to the service of God 
and of the Godly—straight in thought, speech, and deed. 
He constantly reflects on God being his Lord, and on 
himself being His liereman;- He as the Ruler, he as the 
ruled: He as the Master, he as the chattel: He as the 
Spirit, he as the body; He as the -Pervader, he as 
the pervaded; He as the Enjoyer, he as but the enjoyed; 
He as the All-knowing, he as the ill-knowing; He as 
the All-powerful, he as the powerless; He as the Full, he 
asthe void; He as the All-snfficient, and he as the 
all-wanting. Thus reflecting, the Postulant dedicates all 
to God, laying on Him all his burden, and spends the lease 
of his life that may still be left to him in perfect 
resignation, not allowing its peace to be distraught by 
considerations of self-care for self-salvation. 

The Postulant, Impatient (Aria), is he in whom—by 
the free grace of God—hby study and service with a true 
Teacher, wisdom has dawned, making him loathe all such 
bodies, places, and leaders as wean him from God, and 
eausing him to long for all such things as wed him to Him, 
He throws himself entirely on the merey of God, saying, 
“Lord, Thou alone canst be my Deliverer from all ills,” 
“Thou alone, Lord, art my Way,” and “Thee alone, 
QO Hivh, I adore”. He grows impatient of salvation, 
beseeching and besieging God in all manner of ways to 
lift him once for all to His Holy Feet.! 


__ | Prapatti or Sarandgeti is Hhdgarata-Dharia, por excellence. Read 
the Sdpdilys-Vidyd (Chitndigya Up., II, xiv, 1, Brhaddranyaks Up, 
VI, vi, and Agnirohaaye, Subta-Yajus) in our Table of Upanigad Vidyas, 
Pp. 190, 130 of our Ahagevad-Gitd, The Piificariitrsa are specin ily 
devoted to their exposition, particularly the Bhdradvdja-Samhita and 
the Lakgni-Tantra, Also, see Sdndilyn-Bhakti-sitras and Nérada- 


_ *Shokii-sitras, and pp. 20 ©. and 80 ff. of our Vade-mecem of Viddnta, 


S 





" 


; 
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E 5, Acdrydbhimdane is either resort fo the Mediator 
by the aspirant for salvation, or resort to the saved fy 
the Mediater Himself from His own free choice. 

This fifth Means of Salvation possesses the virtue of 
being within the nearest reach of mankind, as contra- 
distinguished from all the other Means aforesaid. These 
no doubt prescribe God as the object for resort, but He 
is so beyond the reach of mankind's senses, minds, and 
hearts, as to forbid His being used in the manner of other 
objects more accessible. This want is supplied by the 
Mediator, insomuch as he is tangibly present in the midst 
of mankind, as one of their own, and therefore so accessible 
and so within reach, that the work of salvation becomes 
for souls: so to say, a practical reality. This contrivance 
in the Scheme of Salvation has been devised by God 
Himself, in the manner of the mother feeling love for her 
child, and the Mediator, patent to all mankind, is the result. 
The Mediator sees his children as weak and _ helpless, 
incapable of shifting for themselves. He stretches his 
hand down to them, on the one side, to lift them up, and 
he stretches his hand up, on the other side, to present 
them to God as fit objects for His mercy and compassion. 
The function of the Mediator is thus twofold. He 1s the 
Mother who is ready to sacrifice her own comfort by 
voluntarily treating herself to medicine and regimen for the 
sake of saving the sick child, and he is the Servant who, 
by such act of self-sacrifice, performs a great deed that 
pleases his Master, God, who, of course, in the first instance 
delezated him, or deputed him, for this loving task. He 
submits to personal suffering in order to redeem the fallen. 
The Mediator, then, is the Ready Means, under the grace 
of which souls may take refuge and shape their conduct 
entirely at his sole bidding. 

The resort to « Mediator is both an independent Means 
and an auxiliary Means to the other Means aforesaid, 

‘imself, the Eternal, is both directly the 
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Goal, and indirectly the Goal as the Spirit indwelling in 
all the lesser Gods of the Pantheon. 


v 
0. Virddhi-svaripa, the “ Anti”, or Hostile, Principle. 
This Truth, or Principle, is subsumable under five 

eategories— 

0 1. Svariipa-virddhi—aAnti-Soul. 

02. Paratva-viradhi— Anti-God. 

0 3. Purusartha-virodhi—Anti-Goal, 

0 4. Upaya-wirddhi,—Anti-Means, 

05. Prapti-virodhi—anti-Gain. 


01. Sverapa-virddhi—Anti-Soul, or what is hostile to 
the soul or soul-nature—is the soul identifying itself or 
ite nature with the body.2 When this nescience, go to 


‘ Students of the (itd will be interested to read in connexion with 
this fivefold Meons the following two verses (xiii, 25, 26) <— 
“Dhyingnd 'tmani paiyanti kecid itminam itmana | 
Anyé sithkhyéna yogéna karma-yogens cf "pare || 
Anyé tv @vam ajinantah érutva ‘nyébhya upisate | 
Té ‘pi ca ‘titeranty Gva mptyuth druti-pardyanih ||" 

As to many gods, or Hinduism smacking of Polytheiam, Max Miller 
justified the hidden significance of this by the term “ henotheiam " + 
but the true significance has after all been discovered by only one 
soholar that we know, Dr. Grierson, in his paper on “ The Monotheistic 
Religion of Ancient India, eto.”, read at the Oxford Congress of the 
History of Religions, I only quote this :— 

“Other ‘Gods’ are spoken of—millions of them, great and smalj— 
but in spite of this a Bhiguvata is no more o polytheist than was 
the Jew who used the word “Yahim both for the Supreme and for His 
ministers, Just so does the modern Hindd use the word déra both 
for the Adorable and for His ministering creatures. Brahma, Siva, 
ond the rest, divine but finite, whom He called into temporary being 
to fulfil His will, We translaté “Yohim by ‘God’ or by ‘angel’, 
according to its sense. If we translate dénq uniformly by 'God", no 
matter what idea it is meant to express in the original, it does not 
prove that the Bhaguvatas wore polytheists, but it does Prove that we 
are ku, and—what is worse—unfair translators.” 

* The student of the Bhagarad-(Jind may read the whole of chapter xiii 
—t sequel, a8 it were, to chapter ii—discoursing on the knowledge 
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say, has vanished, then comes the profession of allegiance 
(eaten) to deities other than the One God; but when 
this error too has disappeared, what may again supervene 
is the false idea of the Soul's independence, as if it 
(the Soul-entity) were not dependent for its very be-ness, 
not to speak of its activities and final doom, on a Kosmic 
Entity—God (Bhagavdn). 

02. Paratve-virodhi—Anti-God, or what is hostile 
to God—is the mis-notion that lesser Gods! possess the 
character of the Supreme, or the mistaking of non-supreme 
deities or Gods for the One God; or beheving them to 
be of equal status with God; the investing of minor 
deities with power that can only belong to the Supreme ; 
the mistaking of God-incarnate (Rama, Krsna, ete.) as 
human; and thinking that the images of God are inert 
and powerless. 

O03. Purvesirtha-virddhi, Anti-Goal, or what is hostile 
to the Ultimate Aim. It is desire for fruits or ends other 
than that of God Himself (the others being those noted 
under Purusirtha-svaripa); and the idea of deriving 
self-pratification or of gaining satisfaction for one’s self 
in the doing of Divine Service. 

O04. Updyiu-viredhi, Anti-Means, or what is hostile 
to the true Means. It is the notion that other means 
(those noted under Updaya-svariipa) are of equal, uf not 
more, efficacy than the Means (Nos. E4 and E 5), which 
requires that those should be discarded, or at least looked 
down upon as subordinate or unimportant; the notion 
of doubt whether this real Means (E 4 and E 5) can be 
so simple and light as described, and therefore the fear 
that it eannot be an efficient means to a goal; the notion 


discriminatory between body (tstira) and soul (détrin), particularly the 
Soctating verse 35— 
“ Kettra-ksttrajiayor dvam antaram jfina-caksusii | 
Bhita-prakrti-moksam ca yé vidur yinti té param ||" 
1 See Appendix VI. Also, read note 1, p, o88, 
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that the Fruit or Goal is so great (and therefore the 
fear that itis absurd or audacious to expect it to happen 
or to be had for the mere asking); and the notion that 
the obstacles to one's obtaining an End are so great and 
so many (and therefore the fear that the End is beyond 
reach, as against such tremendous odds obstructing the 
Postulant). 

O05. Prapti-virodhi, Anti-Gain or Anti-Fruit! or 
what 1s hostile to what is one’s Ultimate End or Idea! 
of Life. That Ideal being God, to sin against Him is 
but the defeating of that Ideal. The next is sinning 
against the Godly, The third is what is called “heinous 
sin” (/éya), begotten of the soul-and-body intimacy, 
devoid of remorse, atrocious and persistent in performance, 

“Sins of Food” is hostile to knowledge or dawning 
of wisdom, 

“Sins of Company” is hostile to bliss or reaping the 
fruit of real bliss. . 

“Sins of Self” or “ Self-Love” is hostile to Self-Nature 
(as defined under A, Sva-svariipe), 

Conclusion 

To the man in whom has dawned the knowledge of 
these Five Truths, in whom has arisen the thirst for Final 
Release (moksa), but who has still to live in this world 
n the midst of the worldly, the manner of spending that 
life, till Release is obtained, and so that worldlinass may 
not again besiege or inveigle him, is laid down briefly 
as follows :-— 

He shall earn food and raiment in accordance with the 
rules of Varua, Aéramea, and Vaisnavism!2 He shall 
invariably offer them to God, and give to the Godly 
according to his means; he shall use his earings no 
a The Fruit is Service on reaching the Goal. Disservice (mpacdrn) is 
what is adverse or hostile to that service. Divine Service js service to 
God and all that is His, and avoidance of what is contrary to it, 

* Bee Appendix VII. 


yy 
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further than his physical wants demand, and look upon 
them as gifts from God; he shall show gratitude to his 
spiritual Teacher, who takes pains to open in him the 
gates of Knowledge, and shall behave after his heart: he 
shall acknowledge his humility before God, his ignorance 
before his Teacher, and his obedience before Sri-Vaisnavas!; 
he shall practise isolation from the worldly ; he shall 
languish for liberation; he shall persist in the path he 
has chosen; he shall dread all that is inimical to -his 
purpose; he shall not love his body; he shall be earnest 
in his upward effort; he shall ever be alive to his 
spiritual nature; he shall feel powerless to protect (or 
inability to save) himself; he shall bear in mind the 
solemn sublimity of the tiuot of his attainment; he 
shall be grateful for good received; and he shall, above 
all, adore his Mediator and follow him. 

So armed with the knowledge (of the Five Truths), and 
adorned by the conduct ensuant therefrom, the Pilgrim 
to the Kingdom of God becometh to Him an object dearer 
to Him than all the Heavenly Hosts (Eternals and Arch- 
angels) ever near to Him; nay, dearer to Him than even 
Sri Herself, 

“He that works for Me, strives for Me, 
Unasking, gives himself to Me,— 
That guileless Friend of all that lives 
Soon comes to Me, O Pandava." 
| Bhagavad-trita, xi, 55, 


Hail, all Hail, to Thee, All-beloved God ! 


AprpenDix I (p. 579). 
The term “ Bhagavan” gives a conception of Divinity, 
as that which is All-Knowing (jidne), All-Powerful 
(Sakti), All-Strong (bata), All-Lord (aigvarya), All-Capable 


' See Appendix VITI. 
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(virya), and All-Bright (tgas)2 Our Acfryas add that 
these primary perfections of Divinity are the Six typifying 
an infinite number of them. The term “ ADORABLE”, 
chosen by Dr. Grierson,’ accords with the root meaning of 
“Bhagavan”. Bhaga, the Vedie God, Bhayavan, and 
bhakti, all come from bhaj, to adore, to love, to serve, In 
this treatise we shall not be far away from the conception 
of Bhagavan if we translate it by the term “God” 
(Le. “ Blessed" or “ Perfect”), though our readera should 
keep in mind the warning of Max Miiller— 

“We ourselves, the heirs of so many centuries of toil 
and thought, possess, of course, the name and concept of 
God, and we can hardly imagine a human mind without 
that name and concept. But, as a matter of fact, the 
child's mind is without that name and concept, and such 
is the difference of meaning assigned by different religions, 
hay, even by members of the same rehgion, to the name of 
God, that a general definition of it has almost become an 
impossibility. Nevertheless, however our ideas of God 
may differ, for us to say that the sun or the moon, or 
a pebble, or the tail of a tiger was God, would be absurd 
or self-contradictory.” (Physiea! Religion, p. 116.) 

In the terms * Visnu” (= All-Present) and “ Vasudévya ” 
(= All-Pervading), the all-pervasive character of Divinity, 
which is of its essence alone, is radically evident ; and not 
what is implied in the term “ Bhagavin”. There remains 
the immanence of Divinity to be provided for. Hence the 
name “ Narayana", which includes al] these several eon- 
ceptions, making it thus all - comprehensive, It could 

' The very ancient name for expressing this concept of God, common 
to the whole Indo- European race is ira (Latin Dens, Lithuanian Deus), 
meaning “bright. This is only one attribute of the many that are 
conpoted by the term Hhagarin,  [t may also be noted that Shagardn. 
is the epithet of the Deity to which Saivas, as well as Vaisnavas and 
every other denomination, including Buddhists and Jainas, subscribe. 
See Fignw Purdie, VI, v, 71-9, and our Bhagavact-<dird, PP. 4, 6, and 10, 

* Bee p. 82 of our Fade-mecum of Ferdanta, 

* See JRAS. for 1910, p. 150 ff. 
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be shown that this name includes all the ideas of God 
connoted by such terms as “ Absolute ” (Sut), “Infinite” 
(Visnu), “Transcendent” (Para), and “Divine” (Bhagavan), 
This Holy Name has thus become to all Vedie people the 
highest conception of Divinity, and is the Name which 
they look upon as their solace in life, comfort in death, 
and salvation after death. When, therefore, we employ 
the word “God" we must be understood to represent by 
it all that has been briefly indicated above.! 


APPENDIX II (p. 574). 

The Varaas, or grades, in formulated, or stratified, 
Hindi Society are four: Brahma, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sidra; and the Aégramas, or stages of life, are Brahme- 
carya, Garhasthya, Fancurqithe, and Samnydsa. Both 
these divisions may be understood for our present purposes 
as intended by the foreign term “easte" or “the caste- 
system”. The Verna (lit. colour, but also used in an 
occult sense) is peculiar to the Hindis, but the Agramas 
do more or less, in other forms, exist in other countries 


also beyond the confines of India. 


Appenprx III (p. 578). 

Svarga is but one of the many material Paradises, or 
material Heavens. By the word “Heaven” in the 
Christian system is understood the Spiritual Universe ; 
while, by the word Paradise, as described by Moslems, an 
approach is made to the Hindi idea of Svarga. Ultra- 
mundane kd@ma is what belongs to material regions of 
varying delights, Mokva is really the heaven, or the 
Kingdom of God, which is eternal. It is Vaihunrha, 
meaning “The Perfect"—that oft-repeated fad Visnah 
Paramam Padam (Visnu's Supreme Realm) of the Rg 


' Read further, Topics 14, 84, ete., of our Divine Wintom of the Dravida 


Saimés, As to how the Primary Qualities group themselves and expand 
for kosmic work, we refer our readers to the Vyiha-Principle deseribed 
on pp. 80 f of our Vade-mecum of Véednta. 
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and other Védas. Those who would know in detail the 
difference between Svarga and Vaikuntha are referred to 
the Mudgalé-‘pakhyaine (AEB, TI, eclix, eelx, 15, 405-15. 
491, Cale. ed.) and Jtihdsa-samuwecaya, ii, Also read 
Bhg. G., viii, 16, 28; and ix, 20, 21, 24, and 25. 


APPENDIX IV (p. 582), 

To the Hindis all hurmut is sacrifice, Korma is “act”, 
and all sacrifices are, of course, acts. Every act is natural, 
and this in time assumes the technical meaning of a most 
sacred and solemn act. 

The agnihétra is, in the beginning, the natural act of 
lighting and keeping the fire on the hearth at sunrise, 
noon, and sunset: and in time this became a 
function even to be enforeed by law. 

The rising and setting of the Sun naturally evoked 
gratitude and then praise, for the sun was the giver of 
light, heat, hfe, and joy. This in turn culminated j in the 
sacred duty of the Samdhyd-vandane. 

The ecitwurmasya, or the Four-monthly Sacrifices, is a 
simple natural festive celebration of the three seasons of 
the year (summer, autumn, winter). This after a time 
became an artificial and complicated ritual, with more and 
more technique associated with it as time ran on. 

Thus sacerdotal practices prevailing among all nations 
owe their origin to the most natural and simple habits 
of human nature prompted by natural phenomena sur- 
rounding it. 

See Sdndilyspanisad for an explanation of some of 
these terms. 





APPENDIX V (p, 583). 
God in Images is described thus :— 
“ Sriasya sarvadhisthinath daru-vahni- vad iritam | 
Visnér viséeidhisthanam ayah-pinda-’ gni-van matam |[|"2 
* Quoted in Srivmignava-Samaydeira-Niskarga by Pillai Lakam Jtyars., 


ved 
> 


7 —_ 
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It is like electricity, which pervades the conducting wire, 
but which is nevertheless latent, and lacking in utility, till 
it becomes patently present, by its power of illuminating 
darkness, at the poles in a vacuum bulb, According to 
the Bhagavat-Sastra entitled the Pettearitra Agamas, the 
types for making material representations on canvas or In 
sculpture are furnished by the Vy@ha and Vibhava mani- 
festations of the Deity. Ch Bhg. G., xi, 46 1, ténaiva 
ripéna caturbhujéna, ete, For the man-forms of God on 
earth, it is written that even the Dévas desire to worship 
them: “Déva apy asya riipasya nityath dargana-kankesl- 
nah ” (Bhy. G., xi, 52); “ avatartsu yad ripath tad arcanti 
divaukasah ” (Visnu-P., I, iv, 17). 


Appenprx VI (p. 589). 

See Appendix L The term “Gods” requires expla- 
nution, The best that we can give cannot excel that of 
Ruskin— 

By gods in the plural,” he writes, ‘‘I mean the totality of spiritual 
powers, delegated by the Lord of the Universe to do, in their several 
heights, or offices, parts of His will respecting man, or the world that 
man is imprisoned in; not as myself knowing, or in security believing, 
that there are such, but in meekness accepting the testimony and 
belief of all ages, to the presence, and the hke—with renit, fairies, 
or spirita ministering and guarding, or destroying and tempting, or 
aiding good work and inspiring the mightiest, For all these I take the 


general term ‘goda' as the best understood in all languages, and the 


truest und widest in meaning, including the minor ones of s#eraph, 
cherub, ghost, wraith, and the like, and myself knowing for indisputable 
fact, that. no true happiness exists nor is any good work ever done by 
human creatures, but in the sense or imagination of such presences,” 
(Proterita, ii, 172.) Read Bhy. G., ix, 24, 25. 


Aprenprx VII (p. 4590). 

See Appendix II on Varna and Asrame (ecaste-system). 
Vaisnavism is here added to denote all those who could 
embrace that faith, irrespective of those who could remain 
within the pale defined by the caste-system. Vaisnavism 
is simply the faith which acknowledges the All-Pervader 
(Visnu) as God. To all theists, God, we guess, has by 


rs 
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this time become an all-pervading spiritual Essence, 
involving what is connoted by the term “ immanency ", 
To Vaisnavism, therefore, every theist can belong, regard- 
less of easte, creed, or race. In this simple sense it is 
universal and cosmopolitan. In time, as in everything 
else, the term became confined to a sect, invested once 
again with technicalities, Sacraments seem gradually to 
have beeome its annexe, the administration of which 
alone entitled one to be admitted os a votary into the 
fold of Vaisnavisim. Regarded in this sense, rules have 
been laid down as to the right ways a Vaisnava should 
proceed, what he should adopt and what he should avoid, 
and so forth, in order to gain his livelihood. The code 
is, however, morally worthy of its name and helpful to 
spirituality, though restraints are placed upon the free 
exercise of one's power of earning. Where, without varne, 
dérama, and Vaisnavism, earning was before indiseriminate, 
it is now, with these limitations, restricted to a narrow 


and elect circle, eut out from the larger society, In cases * 


of mendicancy, these rules also make the mnendicant 
leas of a prey on society, and urge him to adopt a less 
parasitic mode of life, than if he were left to roam at 
large without them. 


Aprespix VIIT (p. 591). 


The designation “ Sri-Vaisnava " comes from Sri and 
Visnu, which two terms, divested of all anthropomorphism 


jand allegory, mean, considered in their etymons, the 


Mother and the Father of the Universe, Sri is charia, 
grace, the universal mediatrix, the reconciler, or peace- 
maker, between God and Soul. Sri-Vaisnavas are thus 
radically those who are believers in the Father-and- 
Mother principle of the Kosmos, Whether we study 
Nature without or from within, or the great Supreme 
lying behind both, it is governed by the two principles 
of Justice and Merey, which in metaphor become Father 


i 
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and Mother, and in symbol Visnu and Sri. In this 
universal sense, who is not a Sri-Vaisnava ? Much has 
been written on this theme, for a few examples of 
which see note 1, p. 6 of our Bhagavad -Gita, and 
Topics 17, pp. 19, 20 in our Divine Wisdom of the 
Dravida Saints: the articles on Sri and Christ in the 
Tieosophist, vol. xxvi (January and February, 1905); and 
Sri Pathasarathi Yogi's Sri-vacana-bhisana, pp. 5, 6, ete. 
Also see note on p, 111 of our Lives of the Azhwires 
(* Are there wives in Heaven?” etc.). In the Sri-Vaisnava 
system thus, like the three postulates of philosophy— 
acit (matter), cit (soul), and J4« (God)—are these three 
postulates of religion vividly set forth, viz.:— 


The Motherhood of God (Sri or Bhagavati) ; 

The Fatherhood of God (Visnu or Bhagavan) ; 

The Brotherhood of Souls ( Sri-Vaisnavas or Bhigavatas). 

If this scientifically significant language has in modern 
days been debased into shibboleths of party politics, who 
is to blame? But it is so all the world over. 

There are various theories, both modern and ancient, 
as to what the Sri-tativa exactly signifies. There are 
not wanting those who equate or identify it with inert 
or inanimate (jada) Prakrti, or Nature. But they forget 
that the Sri-taétua is sentient or intelligent (ajada). 
She is the Goddess of Nature, not Nature itself, as God 
is the God of Nature and not Nature itself, as some 


others identify Hin. That Sri is a conscious entity is 


borne out by all the Sastras from the Kg Véda (Sri- sitlctan) 
dewnwards. Here is one verse from Skanda : _— 


“ Aparath tv akearath ya si prakrtir jada-ripika | 
Sri pari-prakrtih prokta cétanaé Visnu-sathgraya ||" 
Sri is the Daivi-Prakrti of the Bhagavad-Gita, and 
Srah of x, 34, of the same authority, 


mas. TODO, oth 
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THE ARTHA-PANCAEKA OF NARAYANA YATI 
Enrren ay G. A. GRIERSON, M.R.A.S. 


[Nore.— Vide ante, p. 568, Long vowels are, as usual, indicated 
by the sign”; thus, Srimaté. But when they are the result of 
samdhi, they are indiented by . Thus, rimdinuja. The text is 


based on two MSS. (A and B), now in the library of the Deccan ° 


College. A (No, 152 of 1888-4) is without date, B (No. 267 of 
1879-80) is dated Sam, 1846 = 1784 AD. I am indebted to 
Professor Vinayak Sakharam Ghute for a caroful copy, embodying 
the readings of both MSS. IT am also indebted to Alkondavilli 
Govindiicirya Swami for kindly reading through the proofs and 
for making somo valunhle suggestions,—(G. A. G.] 

Srimata Ramfnujiya namah. 

Srimin akhila-lokAnath niyakah, karuni-karah | 
Rardtu matigalarh puthsath kamali-niyako Harih | 
Athi ‘rthapaficakath niriipyats. Ta ca JIVE-SVARO- 
‘PAYA-PHALA-VIRODHINO hy arthab. Tatra 
JIVA-laksanam. Sésatva sati jhatrtvain jivatvam. Ta 
ea pancavidhih, NITYA - MUKTA -KEVALA - BADDHA - 
MUMUEKSU-bhedat. Tatra NITYA asarisrsta - salnsirah, 
Ananta-garuda-visvakséna - ‘dayah. Jaiyamana - dasiyary 
bhagavat-katksa -labdha -'dvési-'bhimukhyaih sutsangn— 
sadicirys -"padéta-labdha-sanmantra -1 'rtha- tattva -jfana - 
nirmukta-samsira-bandhah kevala-bhagavat-kaithkarya- 
prayojana MUEKTAH. KEVALAS tu purvajanma-sukrta - 
‘nnsiréna sarvé-svara-krpa-pripta-varna-érama-dharma- 


karmé-'nusthina *_-nirdhiita-nikhila-mala -ntahkarana-saiiy- . 


jata-tattva -jiina-nisthai-parakastha vinirdhiita-sarhsara 
vidéha - sattva-ripi® jana - ’nanda - nubhavatrptah, 
MUMUESAVO bhava-janita-vidits-vividha-nikhila-duhkha. 


'B, snmdind tha. 


7 | * B, varyd-dramd—nugthina, 
* B, ndéha-scorips-jjdnd, | 


il 
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‘nubhavé-'dbhita-nirvédataya sarhsarikai-"ka -paralokai- 
‘Ka-sukha-vimnukhah kévala-kaimkarya-'rthinah. Té ca 
dvividhah. Bhakti-nisthah prapatti-nisthas cé ‘ti. 
Tatra bhakti-nisthas tu bhagavat-krpa-labdha-nikhila- 
nisiddha-karma-tyaga-puirvakaii sva-4aktya karma-yoga- 
‘nusthina-nirdhita-nikhila-pratibandhakatayaé  sarhjata- 
tattva-jiaina-paripika-dasi-'tpanna-prémna sAkeatkara - 
paryanténa nirdhtita saikhila-désih prirabdha - nikhila - 
karmi-‘nubhava-paryantath vilambya mékea - gaminal), 
Prapannéé ca taivan-mitra-vilambi-‘sahih éaktya ‘nuri- 
pateya sathtyakta-sarvi-pdya bhagavad-éké-'piya moksa- 
giminah.! Té (prapatti-nisthas) - ea dvédha, drptd-'ria- 
bhédat. Tatra drptah priarabdha-déhé-' vasina-paryantaih 
niratifayananda-parama-bhogyath prapya viraha-janita- 
mahfiduhkha-'nabhijiah. <Artas tu sathjata *- mithuna- 
kaimbkaryé -'mrta- bhiga-tivrd-'tsukatayé tad - virodhi - 
déha-sarhbandhi-'sahisnavah. BADDHAS tv anadi-karma- 
visani-sampanna -déva-tiryan-manusya-sthivard-'tmaka- 
caturvidha-ésarira-krta-'bhimanatayaé tat-tad-anubhava- 
Visaya-pravanyéna parabrahmil-‘nanda-vimukhas tat-tad- 
visnya-sidhana - yajfia- dina-tapd-vratanusthina-mantri- 
ISVARA -tattvath patica-vidhath, PARA -VYUHA- 
VIBHAVA-'NTARYAMY-ARCA-bhédat. Tatra PARAH, 
vaikuntha-vaisl nitya-muktdi-'ka-bhogyah, éri-bhi-lila*- 
saméetah, srimad - divya - bhisana-divya - yudha-divyi - 
‘mbara-divya-srag- gandha-lépand-'dy-alamkir}-'pasobhite 
divya-saundaryaé -'parimita-divya-matngala -guna-vidista - 
Vigraha-van anfidy-anantah sva-tantro brahmé-'dinam 
prakatita-sidgunyah. VYUHAS tu srsti-sthiti-samhaira 
‘rthath jfiina-dakty-adi-guna-vyihanéna, Vythah sath- 
karsana-pradyumnd-'niruddhih. VIBHAVAS tu asad- 
1 A, mdkped.' pdmainah, 
® ‘These words are omitted in both MSS., but are required by the sense. 
* B substitutes for prirofdie . . . suijdfa, ‘ bAagowot-Lomborya- 


“ Both MSS. have fifa, but the usual term is alld. So elsewhere. 
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dharma - bidhita - sad! - dharma - vildkani-*keamah sat- 
paritrana-saddharma-sthipani-'rtham asaddharma-nirasi- 
‘ttham viditi*-vatarair jiyaminalh. Sa tu dvividhah, 
mukhya-gauna-bhédat. Tatra mukhya _ dipad 
utpanna-pradipa-vat prakatita - samasta-kalyana - cund - 
‘prakrta- pated -‘panigan-maya-divya-mangala-vilaksana - 
vigraha - visista rima-kreni-‘di-ripih Gaunas ca 
dvividhah, fuddhd -'Suddha -bhedat. Suddha - eétanésv 
Avirbhivaih suddhah, bali-vyisi-dayah. Aguddha-cétanéay 
ivirbhivi asuddhah, Sarnkara-jamadagnya-‘dayah, Viéva- 
niyanté "NTARYAMI. Sa tu dvividhah, avigraha - 
vigraha-bhédait. Tatra "yigrahas tu jiani-'nandidj-‘ka- 
svaripi samasta-kalyina-guni-‘kard, ‘khila-héya-praty- 
anikah samasta - cétané. - ‘c@tana-satti-nirvihaks, Visnu- 
Narayano - Vasudéva - Parabrahma - Paramitma - gabda - 
vacyah, sarva-vyaipakah, sarva-sariri, tila-tailavad daru- 
vahnivad durvivécaniya - svaripah. Sa-vigrahas tu 
kévala -‘prikria-sankha - cakridi- divyi-'yudha -dharah, 

kirité-‘di-divya-bhisana-bhisitah, samiasta-kalyina-cuni- 
‘dadhir yah samasta-héya- -pratibhatal, sarva-éakti- -pra - 

vartakah? samasta-bhokta, Hrsikééah, Parama-Puruéét- 

tama - Vasudéva - ‘di - éabda - vaeyd, viin-mayo, hardal. 
ARCYAS tv acid-vigraha-'vatiré bhaktédhina-samasta- 
vyéparah, sarvajid ‘py asarvajiia iva, cétand ‘py acétana 
iva, ava-tantro ‘pi para-tantra iva, sarva-caktir apy adakta 
iva, avipta-samasta-kimd "pi sa-kimn iva, sarva- rakenk6- 
‘py asarva-raksaka vn, svamy apy asvami ‘va, adréya 
‘pl sarve-ndriya-visayah, sudurlabhd ‘pi parama-sulabha 
iva, punyadsin- punyasthina - punyatirtha - punyanagara - 
punyagrama - punyayatana - punyagrha - punyapurusésy 
krta - euuidhecah. Sa caturvidhah, svayamvyakta- 
divya - siddha - manusa -bhédait. Bhakta - ‘nugraha- 


‘rtharh svayam évi  ‘virbhitar svayamvyaktam. 


1 So EB. A serra. ee. tak we ia 
fg 
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Sriranga-érimusna-srivénkata |. éaligratha*-naimisa-totadri- 
puskara-narandrayané-'stakath. Divyam déva-sthapitam. 
Srimad - astikeara - ‘di - mahivyapaka - mantra - siddhah, 
ériman - Narayana - priipti - phala-siddhih, maha -reayah, 
siddha ity ucyanté, taih pratisthipitath saiddham. 
Manusyail sthipitahh manusam. Tad - anantarath 
gramésu grhésu punyadésésu prasiddham.” Svayarhvyaktat 
samantad ydjana-trayam, yijanam divyat, ardha-ydjanath 
saiddhat, manusit kriéa-mitram, grhireayam grhamatrat, 
éiligrima-filayith yojana-trayath. Paraé ca vythaé ca 
pafied -“panisan - mayé-'‘prakrta-divya-mangala-vigrahah. 
Vibhavah sattvika‘- éarirah, favéesih paricabhautikah. 
Aref -’vatard daru -loha - 4a - mrt - svadhina - vigrahah. 
Svayarhvyakta - bimba - pratibimbayamininy aprakrtani 
cinmayani, Anyat sarvath prikrtarh. Tathé-'pi sarvatré- 
‘piidina-buddhir nisiddha, dévata-buddhir éva kartavya. 
Anyatha, atma-naso dhruva éva, 

UPAYAH paiica-vidhih, KARMAYOGA-JNANAYOGA- 
BHAKTIYOGA-PRAPATTIYOGA-'CARYABHIMANAYOGA'- 
bhédat. Tatra KARMA-YOGAS tu yajna, -dana, -tapd, 
-yrata, -sathdhyi-vandana, -pafiea-mahiyajiia, -tirtha- 
snana-, déva -pitr-bhita-manusya-brahmii-‘di-" panca- 
mahiyajiah, -punya-dé4a-gamana, -niviisa, - krechra - 
cindriyana, - citurmisya - niyama, - phalamialf - ‘sana, 
- distri -"bhyisa, -samiridhana, - mantra - japa, tarpani, 
~di-karma-'nusthinéna kaya-siganam' krtva, indriya- 
dvara pravartamanasya dharma-bhita-jfiinasya sabdi- 
‘din avisayi-krtya parama - visaya - siksattvam utpadya 
yama - niyamé -'sana - prind -'yima - pratyahara- dhyana - 
dhirana - samadhi - rapa - ‘sténiga - yoga - kraméni ‘“tmand 
visayi-karanam. Tad eva jiana - yogasya sahakardti, 
aigvarya-pradhina-sidhanam. JNANA-YOGAS tu karma- 


1B, drirasga-mugti-érivendafa. 2 Sie both MSS. 
. Manwsyoh . . . pramddian only in B. + A, «imbalpika, 
* BR, procrttipsgd—‘clryddhinayoge. "dim... ‘di,onlyin A, 


7 A, ddd ano, 
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yoga -janita-'tma-jnhana-janita-svitma-pratit-sarhbandhi- 
jitinasya hrdaya - kamala - ‘ditya - mandala - vyoméi - ‘disu 
Upendram Tridhimath Vasudévath Visnurn Niariyanasii 
Sarvéévarath Sutkha-cakra-divyi-'yudha-dharath Pité- 
‘mobart -‘larnkrtarh Karita -"di-divya - bhiisana - bhisita - 
Vilaksana-vigrahath visayi-kriya ‘nubhitya ‘nubhava - 
yori-bhyfisa-balénii ‘nubhava-kalath vardhayitvi-'nu- 
bhava -nairantary( -pidinam. Tad étad bhakti -yogasya 


saha-kardti, kaivalya-moksasya pradhina - sidhanam. 


BHAKTI-YOGAS tu taila-dharai-wad avicchinna - smrti - 
samtini-rapatim aipidya prirabdha-karmi-'vasina-pary- 
antath punal punar anubhava-prakarséna siksitkiratvé- 
‘pidinam. PRAPATTI-YOGAS tu évath-vidha-jiaina-saha- 
krta - bhaktiyoga -daktasya, prapatti-yogas ca su-karal) 


Sighra-phaladah. “Sakrd éva hi éastraé-rtha” ity upilyii- 


‘nusthinasya sakrtitvad anusthind - ‘nantara - bhavi - bha- 
gayad - visnyinith sarvésith pripya - kiti - ghatitatvit, 
Svarapd-nuripaés ca ‘dhyavasiya-visesal). Sa tu dvividhah, 
arta-prapatti- yogah drpta-prapatti-yogas cf ‘ti. 
Arta-prapatti-yogas tu yadrechika-bhagavat-kataksa- 
sumanantara -sadicaryé -'padésa-miila -sacchistri-'bhyasa- 
fravanidi-t6 yathirtha*-jnana-samanantaram parami- 
nanda-rapa-bhagavad -anubhava-virodhi-déha-satnbandh- 
asya duhsahataya bhagavad - anubhavit - ‘kéntika - 
‘tyantika -'nukila-ripa - déha -désikaprapti-vaiecha-‘dina 
atyanta-tvarayi tavad-bhagavad-anusathdhiné tatpardé- 
‘tpadana-visésal, Tad-uktam abhiyuktaih -— 


“Na déhath na pranin nacasukham aéési-'bhilasitam| 
Na vii ‘tmiinath ni ‘nyat kim-api tava sésatva-vibhavat || 
Bahir-bhiitath niitha ksanam-api sahé yitu éatadha | 
Vindsarh tat satyath Madhu-mathana Vijiapanam 

idam, ||" 


' B, Eormaydga-janitd-‘tma-prati, 
* A, sacehdatrd-"bhyisasamanddi¢ yothdrtha, 
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“Nanu prapannah sakrd éva ‘nitha | 
Tavi ‘ham asmi’ ‘ti ca yieamanah || 
Tava ‘nukampyal smaratah pratifidr | 
Mad-éka-varjama kim idath vratarh te || °* 


Drpta - prapatti - yoras til ‘pacayé. = ‘pacaya = _ déha - 


‘ntara - prapty -ddisu tad - yogya - bhiita - sukha - duhkha- 
garbha - visésu svarga-narakfé -'digu ca virakto bhitas 
ca bhiitva tan-nivrtty-arthath bhagavat pripty-arthamh 
ea sad - icaryd -'padééa - priptitayé héy6 - ‘paidéyataya 
viparita-pravrtti-nivrttah, vihita-varnié-'éramia-‘nusthainarh 
ea bhagavat-kaithkaryath, kityikath vacikath miinasikati 
ea kaithkaryath yathi-éaktya ci ‘nutisthan paramié- 
‘tmanah svasya ca 4ésa-4ési - sarhbandhath, pitr - putra- 
sathbandharm, bhartr - bharyé - sarhbandhath, niyantr - 
niyimya -satibandham, sarira- éariri- bhava-samibandham, 
dhartmi - dharma - bhiva-sathbandhath, dharaka - dhirya- 
bhava-sarhbandhath, raksya-raksaka-sarhbandham, bhoktr- 
bhogya-bhiva-sambandham ca ‘nusamdhiya, tasya ca 
sarva - jfiatd-'tmanas ci ‘“kirheanatvarh ci “nusamdhaya, 
své-'péya-nimitta -sarva - bhara - nyasaih bhagavaty éva 
‘ropya nirbharataya vinirvrtah” sva- prapanns bhitva 
‘vasthinam. ACARYABHIMANA-YOGAS th “kt0-‘payésv 
agaktasya tad-arthath kévalayai ‘va krpayaé parigrahya- 
purusasy’ ‘nartha-hanim artha-praptim ca tat-priptika- 
bhagavat - priti - parama - samrddhi - paratvé - ‘papadaka - 
tayfi svariipa - labhath cA ‘nusathdhaya, vyadhi - grasta- 
stanamdhayé naéyati svatma - han - tad - roga - nivartak - 
ausadhamh sévamini mate ‘va tad-arthath svayam éva, 
‘nusthinarth kurvantarh parama -dayaluth mahatménarh 
asritya, tat-sAksat-lkrtn-ksétra-grha-kalatra-'‘patya-dhana- 
éarirah san. tad-adhina-pravrtti-nivritiko bhitva ‘vasthii- 
nath. Yathé "évard-'payo nitya-siddha-prapya-svarapal 
sann éva sarva-dévi-‘ntaryamitaya prapya-bhitah, tatha- 


i "This passage is taken from Yomandearya’s Stitra-ratnam,—{ A. G.] 
2 B, weed-' nea for uprcayel pace yd. 7 A, cmurertiaA, 


bs y 
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‘ciry6 ‘pi svayam éyé ‘payah sann éva sarvésim updyanaim 
sahakariti, 

Purusair arthyah PURUSARTHAH, yad va purusa 
évi ‘rthah PURUSARTHAH. Sviitma - janita - pritir 
arthah. Tad-arthataya dharmi-rthi-—dayah PURUSA- 
"RTHA ity ucyaté. Teé ca pafica-vidhih, DHARMA- 
‘RTHA - KAMA - KAIVALYA - BHAGAVATPRAPTI - bhadat. 
Tatra DHARMO nima prani!-satnraksana - hétubhita - 
pravrtti-visésah. Etad-antam éva ‘nyad-akhilamh; yatha:— 


Dharmah-prina-paritrinam tad-varmukhyar tu patakam | 


Sarvani dharma-jatani étac-chésini vai jaguh || 
Ekatah kratavah sarvé samagra-Vara-daksinah | 
Ekatah praina-bhitasya prininah prina-raksanam || 


ARTHAS tu sva-varni-'érama-kraména dhana-dhainya- 
‘dikam sarhpadya sathraksya samvardhya dééa-kala-patra- 
pitr-déva-kaithkarya-satsatnbhavana -guru - daksina- pari - 
tésika-tyiga-bhoga-'‘di krié viniyujya taj-janya-sukha- 
dubkha - ‘nubhava - vigésah. EAMAS tu stri - visayakah 
éastra-nisiddhé bhégah. EAIVALYAM tu “ jari-marana- 
moksiyé "* ‘tyiidy -ukta - prakiréna prakrti - vimukta - 
evitma - matri - ‘nubhavah. BHAGAVAT -PRAPTIS® tu 
prirabdha-khandasya ‘nubhava-vinisyataya ‘nubhiivya- 
punya-papa-'vasiné asti (1), jAyaté (2), vardhaté (3), parina- 
maté (4), ‘paksiyate (5), vinasyati (6), ‘ti sad-bhava-vikara- 
yukta - ‘dhyatmika-‘dhibhautika -'dhidaivika -"khya-tapa - 
trayi -" spada - bhagavat-svariipa - tird - dhayaka -viparita - 
jing -janaka - sarhsare - hétubhitta -naraka-svarga -bhiga - 
moksi-'dy-anyatama-nidana-bhitath sthila-déhamh héya- 
tay parityajya, susumnayé firah-kapaélarn bhittwd ‘tkra- 
mya, kévala-siiksma - éarirénfi ‘reiradi - marga - pravrttya 
stirya -mandalarh bhittva, prakrtim uttirya, virajiiyirn 
snatva, sikema-sarirath viisani-rénorh ci vadhiya, virajo 
bhitva sahkalpad éva virajam atitya, aminava-kara- 


' B, stma Ad prin. * Bhg. G., vii, 20. 
* B, Poramea-pwrupd-'riho-lakenn-bhageent- -priipeta, 
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sparsa-labdha-triguna - sativa - vilaksana-éuddha - sattva - 
dravyi-tmaka-paneé-'panisanmaya - jiané -'nanda - prakii - 
faka - bhagavat-svaripa-guna- vibhiti-prakasaka-nirava- 
dhika-téejo-ripa-vigraharh dhrtva, ‘miinava-daréita-panthas 
tilyavanam! dsidya, tatr’ airammadé-khya-divya- mrta- 
sarasi snatva, sétmasavi-'khya-divyd-évattha-mila-divya- 
manikya-véedikayarh pafica-éatair divyi-psara-ganaih krta- 
brahma-latnkiras, tad-anubhava-janita-prity-utkarsa-saih- 
jata-tvara-‘dhikyad bhagavat -présita-sva -'ntaranga-pari- 
kara - "hvina - janita - gamana - tvara-kulas, tad - daréita- 
margas ca daréana - kutihala - ‘bhidrutas, tat-svikara - 
samajam iti ksanam udvelé-'nanda-visesi-'tite, -divya-jana- 
pada-visesa -daréana-kutuhalad ipata-naigarika-'bhihitas, 
tat-satkrta-satkara - vidésa-para-vasd, vaikuntha -nagara- 
dvari krta-pranimah, pravistal) nagaré, rija-mirgam 
fivisya,* tat-tad anéké-'searya -siksatkara -priti-taranga - 
sarhpata - dolaiyamanals, krechrat kramena divya - 
-bhavana-prakira-dvara-gopuran sathgamys, dvara-palau 
pranamya, tat-satkrtal pravisya, divya-ratna-maya - 
sahasra-sthina-mandapari ratna- minikya-sopaina-mar- 
genii ‘ruhya, tatra bhakta-vidlésa-‘sahisnum satnélésd- 
‘tsukat: bhagavantarh Niriyanam Sri-bhit-lild-samétath 
divya riparh sankha-cakra-gada-'di-dharath kirita-'di- 
divya-bhizana-bhisitath pita - ‘mbara -dharaih divya- 
malyfi-‘luikrtath sarva-gandhamn sarvVa-Trasati  sarva- 
sparsaih sarva-Sabda-vacyali Sarva - svaminath nitya- 
muktai-'ka-bhogyar atmé-dvarath anubhiya, anubhava- 
janita - priti - kirita - kaihkarya - "bhinivééah, parigrhita 
'néka - vigraha - vidhiyamanal, sarva - désa - sarva - kala - 
sarva-‘vasthd- ‘cita-kaimkaryA- tisaya - janita - prity - ati- 
sayitvan. d 
Viradhi tu vigésénd-'padéyarh runaddhi ‘t VIRODHI. 
Sa tu pafies - vidhah, SVA-SVARUPA-VIRODHI, PARA- 
SVARUPA - VIRODHI, UPAYA - SVARUPA - VIRODHI, 
t So A; B, panthas filaram. ¢ Bom. tat-svikdra . . . dviiya, 
This passage is taken from Lokicarya’s Arcir-adi, see p. 570.—[A. G.] 
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PURUSARTHA-SVARUPA-VIRODHI, PRAPTI-VIRODHI cé 
ti, SVA-SVARUPA-VIRODHI, tu andtmany atma-buddhih, 
svitmany anya - 6ésatva - buddhih, svitantrya - buddhih. 
PARA-SVARUPA-VIRUDHI tu dévatd - ntaré - paratva - 
buddhis, tad -rakeakatva - buddhis? tad -iévara -simya - 
buddhir® bhagavad -avatérésu manusyatvii - ‘di - buddhih, 
arci - ‘vatairési‘ ‘piidina - buddhir, asaktatva - buddhir, 
asvamitva - buddhih, sva-racitatva - buddhir, anigvara - 
buddhis ca. SADHANA-VIRODHI tu sidhand - ‘ntara - 
faurava - pratipattir, upéya - gauravé - ‘piiyo - laghava - 
pratipattih, sva-dosa -bahulya-pratipattis ca. PURUS - 
ARTHA-VIRODHI tu purusirthé-'ntari-‘bhinivédah, své- 
‘echhi-‘nugunyéna svitantryat svirthatayi kaimkarya- 
pratipattis ca, PRAPTI-VIRODHI tu prirabdha -déha - 
sathbandhas* tat-sathbandha-déhi-saribandhas ci ‘nutapa- 
Sinya ~ bhagavad - apacirall, bhagavata -'pacaro, 'sahyé - 
‘pacdras cé ‘ty apacira-trayam, Svarip6-'piiyé-'péya- 
svaripa-virddhi,” anna-dogo jnina-virbdhi, sahavisa-doiso 
bhéga-virddhi. : 

Evath sarhjati -"RTHA -PANCAKA -jiiinasya mu - 
mukedh kaéla-ksépiya, kaithkaryataya, bhagayat-prayo- 
janatayé ci ‘vasya-kartavyath. Sathsiira-tipa-ni virana- 
bhitamh, varna - éramd - ‘cita - vaisnavatvé -‘citam, adésa- 
dharmé-'nusthinam, nisiddha-karma-varjanath, vihita- 
kraménd’ ‘tpanna-patra-'di-saihpidita-dravyésu svatva- 
nivrtti-parvakam bhagavat-svatvi-‘nusatidhinam tat-tad- 
bhagavad-ajna-kathkary6-'cita-'rtha-viniyogar * videsatah 
ava-cirya-bhigavata -bhagavad - vigraha - ksétra - vasana- 
bhisana-dharana-posana-bhoga-vivaha "-di-krtyésu bha- 
gavan-mandira - nirméand -'ddharani-—‘disu divya-vimand- 


' OB, andtmea-fuddisl for andineany dtm", 

* B, tekpeubatve-Bra", * B, fodiéearntva-buddhih, adimya tue. 
‘A, dearya-‘ratar’. 

*B, déha-scnhandhas tat-oanbandtheye ‘qutd pati", 

2 We aught to have bere Ab Aaned enh. annripd-" piys-' péya-rirad hi, 

* B, whitd-‘naa-pand-‘di-tramend ‘no-prind“di-senpaddita, 

* B, bathharya-viniyogen, ” B, bhdgyn-cyavahdrd.‘adi. 








_ 
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‘dyana -divya - gopura -divya-prakara-candana -kusuma- 
tambilé-'di-snkala-bhoga -saripidané-'digu vidyamani- 
*rthath pratipadya, vidyaména-putra-mitra-kalatra-ksétra- 
dhana-dhiny’-'di-éabda-'disu samata-buddhi-tyaga-pir- 
vakari avabhavika-tadiyatvam anusathdhaya, sri-vaignava- 
"nugato bhitva, avaisnavan asan-margan ° parityajya, san- 
mirga-vartti bhatva, paica-kala-paras tv abhigamand - 
*padané - ‘jya - svidhyaya - yoga - ‘khyésu® pafiea - kalésu 
prasida -pratipatty® ca érutva, svi - earya- bhagavata - 
bhagavat-kainhkaryaé-'bhinivistas, tat-saiinidhau -niran - 
tara-vasa-kutahalah, sva-‘cirya-samnidhau ajhfina iva, 
bhigavata-sarhnidhan péiratantryat, bhagavat-sathnidhau 
ava - disi - ‘nusamdhinath, avi - ‘caryasya sarvajniatim, 
bhigavata-paratvarh, bhagavat-kalyana- sunams ca ‘nu- 
saihdhayi, ‘satsu vyaghra-visa-sarpa -‘disv iva bhitah, 
sarva-prakirena tattva-jiésu, snthsira-‘disu svasyal ‘va 
‘dhimatati* vyavrttim cA ‘nusarhdhaya, pripya-tvarita *- 
pripaka-drdha -‘dhyavasaya -janita- nirbharatva - bhisrtas, 
tyakta-déhah, sva - sprha- sain pidita- nirantara-nusatt- 
dhéya-sva-raksana-éakti-parama-sila-krto " bhittva, pri- 
rabdha-dehi- vasina-paryantam évé ‘nusthinath’ kurvan, 
parvé - ‘kta - rity’ - ‘tkrtya 'reiradi - gatya hirda - purusa- 
sathkalpa-pripta-véeda-'tma-vihagésvara-vahanéna bhaga- 
vati saha bhagavat-tvari-'tidaya-sampanna-ksania-tdha- 
kala-bhagavat-prapti-saripidaka - bhagavan-margéena 5a 
prapya-dédam prapyé ‘nukala -déha -satibandha -sarirak- 
ska §_bhagavad-anubhava-janita -priti-karita-kaithkary’- 
aigvaryaih samapripnott. 

Iti sri - paramaharhsa - parivrajaka -'ciirya - sriman - 
Narayana-yati - pravara -krtav ARTHA-PANCAKAM 
samaptam. 

1 B om. diryo-cimdnd-"dyana, 2B, aean-mirga-nirahin, 
4A, yigi-"khyai [sic These, abiigamand, etc., are the five Piicaritra 
ceremonies. 


é ¥ adhikatain. 5 Bom. trariva. "A, brynd. 
T 24rd aawst hima. ® Bom. samrakssko, 





SIBYL AND THE DREAM OF ONE HUNDRED SUNS 
AN OLD APOCRYPHON 
By M, GASTER 


"N addition to the more or less accredited ancient 
sibylline oracles, others circulated, under the name of 

the one or the other of the Sibyls, which also claimed to be 
of equal authority. The name was a recommendation for 
a special kind of apocalyptic literature, and the example 
set of old of foretelling the future was thereby continued 
for many centuries. The character of this Sibylline Oracle 
was akin to some of the old Apocalypses, in which the 
future was revealed in a symbolical form, and the events to 
eome foretold by allegories and signs, which were inter- 
preted by the Sibyl as by one of the prophets of old. By 
connecting such apocalyptic revelations with some ancient 
name and ascribing to men or women of the past works 
composed at a much later time, these compositions entered 
into the domain of that apoeryphal Christian literature 
which made use of old formulas for disseminating new 
teaching and thus prepared the mind of the people for 
untoward incidents. These oracles were soon drawn into 
the eycle of the Doomsday ; the legends of Antichrist and 
of the Last Judgment were incorporated with the older 
oracle; and thus an oracle which originally may have 


been a mere forecast of purely political events became 


a religious manifesto, a prophetic pronouncement on the 


course of events, leading up to the final drama, 

Such an apocryphal oracle was then ascribed to the Sibyl 
of Tibur. This was one of the best known among the 
nations of Europe and has been preserved in two ancient 
Latin versions, known as the Sibyl of Beda, one, however, 
dependent upon the other, According to the researches 
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of Sackur, it had assumed its last form in the ninth 
eentury, though its origin must be much older and is to 
be sought m the East. The most prominent feature in 
this oracle is a dream seen by one hundred noblemen on 
one and the same night, in whieh they saw seven or 
nine suns appearing on the horizon, each one distinguished 
from the other by some peculiarity, The Sibyl is called 
upon to explain the dream and what the seven or nine 
suns portend. This symbolical multiplication of the sun 
and its diverse aspects and manifestations, by which the 


future was to be foretold, and which required an expert — 


interpreter, is of Oriental origin. Important events in 
the life of men and nations have often been connected 
with wonderful apparitions and signs in the skies. The 
appearance of the star which led the Magi from the East 
to the cave in Bethlehem is only one of numerous similar 
examples in Oriental literature, The Rabbinical literature 
knows of a brilliant star appearine at the birth of 
Abraham; and of four stars fighting, three of which 
were swallowed up by one at the birth of Moses, In 
both cases astrologers are called in to interpret their 
significance—in the one case to Nimrod, in the other to 
Pharaoh. 

In the interpretation of those nine suns there was 
a wide scope given to the imagination of the successive 
interpreters and adaptors of the old oracle, For, after 
& lapse of time the same nine suns were represented as 
signifying some such series of events as the writer of 
the time took a more personal interest in. In the West, 
é.g., the history of the Frankish kingdom was read into 
it, and, as will be seen later on, in the East at a later 
the abject of the prophecy. The authors of these oracles 
were invariably Christians, and therefore the eschatological 
element was joined with the history of the appearance and 
spread of Ch 1stis nity. 
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The vaticination of the Sibyl did not stop at a list of 
succeeding kings, but the Inst of them was to lay 
down his crown at the gates of Jerusalem and thereupon 
was to follow the time of the Antichrist and the final 


struggle, until the Day of Judgment would put an end . 


to the rule of evil, and then would be ushered in the 
kingdom of heaven, It was this tinal portion which 
assured to the Sibyl the popularity which her prophecy 
enjoyed. Professor Bousset, in his exhaustive study on 
the Antichrist (Der Antichrist in d. Ueberlieferwng d. 
Judenthumes, ete., Gittingen, 1895), has devoted a special 
chapter to the investigation of the relation in which the 
Latin Sibyl of Beda stands to other compilations of 
4 similar nature. He compared it with that of Adso, 
Pseudo-Methodius, the Syriac homily of Pseudo-Ephraem on 
the Antichrist, and the genuine writings of Ephracm. The 
date of this apocalyptic prophecy he thus moved upwards, 
first to the time of the irruption of the Arabs into the 
West of Asin and their spread far and wide, then higher 
up to the epoch of Leo the Isaurian (eighth century), then 
the period of Heraclius, the time of the invasion of the 
Huns, the allied nations from Asia, and still higher up to 
the time of the establishment of a Christian emperor on 
the throne of Byzantium. We are thus led back as far 
as the fourth century for the latter part of the prophecy. 
Curiously enough, the first part, the vision of the hundred 
suns, 18 missing in those ancient texts, even in Pseudo- 
Methodius (Orthodorographa, Basel, 1555, fols. 387 ff, an 
edition unknown to Bousset and others), and must have 
been lost at an early period, so soon as the legend had 
reached the West of Europe. In the light of Arabie 
versions of the legend it cannot be doubted that the 
dream of the hundred suns was not only an integral part, 
but the very starting-point, In it lay the justification for 
ascribing the prophecy to the Sibyl and ensuring to it 


a wide circulation. It is precisely this first part which 
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claims our attention. Thus far no old parallels nor any 
link have been shown to exist between the oracle of the 
Sibyl of Beda and such Oriental versions as are preserved 
in Arabic and Ethiopian. 

Dr. J. Sehleifer’ has now published for the first time 
these Oriental texts of the Sibylline apoeryphon in Arabic 
and Kthiopiam. One of them is a Karshuni text, of 
eourse Arabic, but written im Syriac characters. The 
editor confines himself primarily to a critieal edition of 
these various texts, none of them very old, and yet each 
one interesting in its own way. The Karshuni text, 
the Ethiopian, and then three Arabic texts, are printed 
in five parallel columns, and so arranged that the 
relation between these texts should be seen at a glance. 
In the foot-notes various readings are earefully noted. 
A minute description of the MSS. used is given, and 
a German translation in three columns, In this trans- 
lation Dr. Schleifer has combined the three Arabic versions 
inte one, and given the result of the critical emendation of 
these texts. In the foot-notes to the translation reference 
is made to the Latin Tiburtan Sibyl (Beda), and the book 
concludes with an examination of the relation in which 
these versions stand to one another. They all go back to 
one ancient origimal, to which the Karshuni text is most 
closely related, and almost of equal value as the Arabic, 
though differing from the latter sufficiently not to be its 
immediate source. The latest is the Ethiopian, which 
rests on a text closely akin, though not identical with, 
Arabic in. 

This edition of the Oriental versions is of great 
importance for the history of the apocryphal tale, which 
has exercised so great an influence upon popular imagina- 
tion, and was at the same time a reflex of the popular 


| fie Evraachlung der Sitylle, Ein Apokryph nach den Karechunischen, 
Arahischen, und Acthiopischen Handsechriften xa London, Oxford, Paria, 
und Rom veroeffentlicht von. (Denkechriften der Kanis, Akad. d. 
Wissensch. Wien, vol. iii.) 4to: pp. 80. Wien, 1908, 
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naive philosophy of history, which sees in the present the 
realization of events foretold in the past, and finds in 
it a source of comfort and hope for the future, lifting 
the people above the temporary trials and holding out 
a promise of reward and of peace everlasting, For it is all 
fore-ordained, and it is part and parcel of the divine 
economy which shapes human life and leads the world 
on irresistibly to a final day of judgment, when the 
actions of man will be weighed—the good rewarded, the 
evil punished, and the destroyed harmony of the world 
re-established. 

These Oriental texts start with the dream, and the 
interpretation given by the Sibyl brings us down to 
the time of the rule of Al-Ma’mun and his successors 
(ninth century), possibly also to that of the Crusaders 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, The king immediately before 
the appearance of the Antichrist will be the “son of 
the Lion” from the land of the Franks. In some points 
there is a close resemblance between these versions and 
the oldest Latin text. The question naturally arises: 
Where is the connecting link between the Eastern tale 
and its Western parallels, and which is their ultimate 
source? Dr. Schleifer might have turned his attention 
to this question, the importance of which for the history 
of this apocryphon cannot be gainsaid, but he scarcely 
touches it. The Arabic version rests probably on an 
older Syriac text, for that the book is of Oriental 
origin there cannot be any doubt. The whole setting 
and the detailed history of the Muhammedan Empire 
down to the tenth century and later, exclude the 
possibility of an Occidental origin. No old Arabic book 
has been translated from the Latin. But the Syriac 
itself could hardly be anything but a translation from 


a Greek text. That the Arabic may have been translated 


from the Greek is rather a remote probability, for if the 
book was originally written in Greek it has no doubt 
amas. 1010, 40) 
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reached the Arahs through Syriac mediation. A Greek 
text would be the natural link between East und West, 
Unfortunately, hitherto no such Greek text has come to 
licht; at any rate. 1 am not aware of its existence. 
I have now discovered another version, which may safely 
be taken to represent the hitherto undiscovered Greek 
original, As far back as 1885, in my History of the 
Rumanian Populur Literatwre (pp. 338-9), I have dis- 
cussed at some length an old Rumaman legend of “The 
Sivila and the dream which was seen of one hundred 
Senators in one night”, the very same dream of nine 
suns and of the “Sivila” interpreting the dream to the 
emperor, This Rumanian version in its turn is only 
w literal translation of a much older Slavome version, 
which again rests ultimately on a Greek original. All 


the Slavonic and Rumanian apocrypha go hack to older 


Greek originals which were as a rule literally translated, 
and then only slightly altered in those details that affected 
their own nation. At times they ventured also — but 
very rarely —upon some small interpolations <A 
comparison between these texts and the oldest Latin 
form of the Tiburtan Sibyl shows the closest possible 
parallelism. No room for doubt is left that the one 
must be dependent on the other, and the internal evidence 
goes far to prove the dependence of the Latin on the 
Greek (= Slavonic} version. Moreover, the whole Slavo- 
Rumanian text is very short, and all the eschatological 
portions, as well as every reference to the Antichrist 
and the Last Judginent, are entirely missing. The intro- 


duction is also very brief, and differs entirely from all — 


other versions. Every apocryphal story or legend must 
be an addition to the histery of the Bible. In one way 
or another it must embellish the narration of Holy Writ. 
By these means the apocryphal story enters the holy 
eyela and forms henceforth part of the Historiated Bible”. 


Only im the Slavonic version this connexion with the 
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Bible is found—a proof of its great antiquity ond its 
independence of the Western versions, It is an attempt 
to connect the Sibyl with David, whose otispring she is 
in a marvellous manner. She is here the oldest form, 
if not the origin, Of the legend of Keine Pédanque, and 
possibly the ancestor of “Mother Goose”, Professor 
Vesselofsky has studied this eyele exhaustively in his 
Opyty po itor raseitiye sdristianskot legendy (ii, 
pp- 351-3). There he refers also to the legend current 
in the name of the Venerable Bede, and he shows that 
it agrees in the main with the Sibylline oracle m 
& Slavonic version, of which a copy had been placed at 
his disposal by Buslaev and Drinov. Since then an old 
Slavonic original and the Rumanian version, of which 
I wrote in my Literatura populard remand (Bucharest, 
1883, 337 pp.), have been published by L. Miletitch 
in the Shoerniti of the Bulgarian Minister of Public 
Instruction (vol. ix, Sofia, 1893, pp. 177-80). According 
to Miletiteh the Slavonic MS. (now in the Library of the 
State Archives in Bucharest) of the sixteenth century 
is merely a copy of an older MS. which belongs at 
latest to the fourteenth century, The Rumanian codex 
(in the Library of the Rumanian Academy) from which 
I published many years ago, also a portion of the 
legend of Adam and Eve (Revista pentru Istorie s 
filologie, ed, Tocilesen, Bucharest, i, pp. 78 ff), belongs 
to the end of the sixteenth century. It is an almost 
literal translation of the Slavonic, In a few details it 
differs from the text published by Dr. Miletiteh and 
supplements the latter. I have now translated these 
texts into English, following in the main the Slavoman 
version as the oldest, and adding in brackets the 
variants of the Rumanian. IT am also reprinting here 
the Rumanian text, for it is preserved in an unique copy: 
the edition of Dr. Miletitch is unfortunately faulty in 


many passages, and the text is practically inaccessible 
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in the Bulgarian Sbornik. Moreover, it is written in the 
old Slavonic or Cyrillian alphabet. I have transliterated 
it and corrected the mistakes which have crept into the 
last-mentioned publication. 

The comparison between these texts and the Latin 
versions of the Sibylline oracles mentioned before proves 
identity of origin and close resemblance in details. The 
description of the nine suns in the Slavonic and in Beda 
and their peculiar appearance agrees in many points. 
The divergence begins with the interpretation, which 
has undergone the greatest possible change. It had to be 
adapted to local exigencies if it was to be of any use, and 
if it was to be believed in as an old prophecy of coming 
events. In the Slavonian, unlike the Latin, the name 
of the great emperor is called explicitly Constantin, whieh 
might settle one of the difficulties of the Latin texts 
where the names of the kings and emperors are not 
fully given; they are indicated only by the initial letter, 
and it was left to the imagination of the reader to supply 
the remainder, thus leaving an open field to fantastic 
interpretation and interested guesswork. In other respects 
the Slavonic also differs in the names of the various 
nations that were to make incursions into the western 
world and bring trouble upon the peoples. No doubt, as 
often happens with texts in which the names of ancient 
nations since extinct appear, more modern names are 
substituted by the later copyists for those of the older 
nations that had come and gone. Thus, the Tartars have 
no doubt taken the place of the ancient Huns, and the 
Saracens that of the Persians in the older versions, These 
names indicate the latest date for these Slavo-Rumanian 
versions, and lead us to the time of the invasion of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century, known among the 
nations of Eastern Europe mostly under the name of 
« Tartars ”. 

Peculiar to these versions is the animosity agaist the 
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Greeks and the exaltation of the “Iberians” of Armenia, 
whom they deseribe as a God-fearing, pious, and modest 
nation, just the contrary to the rapacious, impious Greeks, 
who have changed their faith three times, and are in- 
hospitable and greedy. This no doubt reflects the feelings 
of the Bulgarians, who were in constant warfare with the 
Byzantine emperors, The author of the translation and 
adaptation from the Greek probably belonged to the sect 
of the Gogomils, whose chief literary activity centred in 
the translation and dissemination of the old apocryphal 
literature, This predilection for the “ Iberians” is found 
also in other apocryphal and popular writings which were 
translated from the Greek by the same agencies, the 
members of that famous sect, and then adapted to their 
own peculiar teaching, This may also be the reason why 
some Of the eschatological details found in all the other 
versions, and which therefore formed part of the old 
original, are missing in the Slavonic text, and why the 
Archangel Gabriel, who was the special favourite of the 
Bogomils, is introduced as the restorer of peace at the end 
of days. I cannot here follow up in greater detail the 
examination and comparison of these texts. Until a Greek 
text of this apocryphal tale comes to light the Slavo- 
Rumanian version forms the connecting link between 


East and West. 


THe History or THE SinvL AND THE DREAM OF THE 
HUNDRED SENaTORS OF RoME. 
Translated from the Old Slavonic and from the 
Rumanian. 

King David was a man of overpowering strength, and 
it oozed out of him. The servant one day wiped the phial 
with some prass, and threw it out, and a goose came and ate 
it. No sooner had it eaten it than it laid an egg, and the 
egg burst, and out of the egg came a girl. They told it in 


secret to David, who when he heard of it understood what 
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had happened, and gave orders to hide the child; and they 
hid her away in the land Gorskia (Rum. Ugorsku), (ane 
she grew up and studied), and she was wiser and more 
beautiful than the whole world, and through her wisdom 
(she obtained the rule over the whole land of Ugorsku), 
and she beeame the ruler of Rome (Rima), and she 
considered (or, pondered over) the word of the prophets, 
for God had said unto David: “Of thy seed will I place 
upon thy throne :" and she considered also what the 
other prophecies foretold. And her nome wos Maria, 
but for her wisdom they gave her the name Sivila. And 
she hoped that from her Christ would be horn, and she 
kept her virginity for fifty years, until one hundred of 
the great boyars saw a dream, and then Sivila understood 
that it would not come to pass as she had hoped. 

And the boyars came together and said: * Let us go to 
the Queen and tell her the dream which we have seen.” 
And they came to her and said: “ May it please your 
Majesty. We the one hundred boyars have had one and 
the same dream.” And Sivila said: “ Tell me the dreani, 
and L will endeavour to explain it.” And the barons said : 
“We have seen nine suns rising.” Sivila replied: “Tell 
me how these suns looked.” And they said: ° The first 
sun rose clear and gentle, and it was a pleasure for us to 
look at it. The second sun, its light was three times 
darkened and hidden. The third was black, with dark 
rays round about it. The fourth sun was like flaming 
dark smoke. The fifth sun was (white) and burning hot ; 
it was diffienlt for us to look at it. The sixth sun was 
white as snow. The seventh sun had a blood-red glow, 
and in the midst thereof there were hands. The eighth 
sun had soft and clear rays. The ninth was the most 
terrible and awe-inspiring, and hotter than all.” 

The Sivila replied : “The nine suns siomily nine 
generations (or, periods). The first sun is the generation 


of the Bulgarians, who are good and hospitable and true 
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believers and worship in the Christian faith. The second 
\ sun signifies the nation of the Greeks, for they have three 
times changed their faith and mix with other nations; 
they are fond of money, publicans (or, taking bribes), 
and they betray the kingdom of God. The third sun 
signifies the Franks; they will conquer all the nations, 
and from among them will be born a man from two 
nations (two origins or families ?), whose name will be 
Constantin, and he will conquer many nations, and he 
will wage great wars on the earth, and signs will be 
shown to him in the heavens; and he will litt up the 
Greeks, and he will raise an empire among the Greeks, 
and he will build among them a town, and he will call it 
New Jerusalem, a fortress for the Greeks and a resting- 
place for the Saints. And to his mother the crosses of 
Christ will be revealed, and they will perform many 
miracles in the world. The fourth sun signifies the 
” Arkadians, who will conquer the Franks and will take 
Rome, And Rome will again be rebuilt (or, sacked ?), 
and that man will be drowned (die) in the water. The 
fifth sun signifies the Saracens, who will destroy 
Jerusalem and take Syria. The sixth sun signifies the 
Syrians, who held Jerusalem and_ lost their throne; and 
their country will be devastated for three hundred years. 
The seventh sun signities the Jews, A woman will arise 
in their midst and give birth to a child from heaven, and 
his name will be called Jesus, and the girl that will give _ 
birth to him will remain a pure virgin. His throne is the 
heaven, and the earth his footstool, The name of the 
woman is Maria. And all the princes and judges will 
futher together and will hand him over to be crucified, 
and he will be buried, and on the third day he will rise 
and ascend to heaven. And he will send twelve men who - 
ix. will spread our faith, and that faith will grow strong, and i 

that faith will have dominion from the rising of the sun | 
to its setting,” 
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The Jewish priests and the princes exclaimed then: 

* Boe silent, O our Queen, for we wish to ask thee one Ww 
thing more. Is it possible that God should descend from iv 
heaven and beget a son from a woman and destroy our 
faith?" And the Sivila answered: “O my foolish 
people! do not wonder at great and marvellous things. 
Consider well in your minds on what do the heavens hang 
and on what is the earth established that it does not 
move? Onur law is not a good one, and I up till now 
had hoped that the Christ would be born of me, and 
I have kept my virginity for fifty years, but now I know 
that he will not be born of me. 

“The eighth sun signifies the [berians, a righteous and 
hospitable people (loving the stranger); they keep the 
Chureh and fear God, and (observe His holy Word), 
There is no guile among them, and it is of them that 
God says: ‘Blessed are the meek ones, (for they will 
obtain salvation).’ The ninth sun signifies the Tartars, { 
who shed blood upon the earth, and no one can withstand ! 
them; they will eat up the whole earth, and they will 
destroy from among men the name of the archangels 
(and for a time they will be so strong that no nation will 
be able to stand up against them, but in the end they 
will be destroyed from among men by the name of the 
archangel Gabriel). Our God be praised for ever and 





THE RUMANIAN TEXT ae 
CUVANTU DE PRE INTELEPTA SAVILA Ny, 
Davids prorecul lui dumnezin avé pohta mare cit ediea 
vritutea lui adecé plodul lui 41 puné un vas 4i pica in 
yas. lara intr'o zi un ina, al Ini 4térse plodul cu niste 
buruiane, i le aruncé afaré. Si ei o giinseé 3i mainci 8 f 
burueanele. Si cum le méneA indat&é 06 un on, 4i erepi \ 
éul si din 6u e4i o pruncd parte muerésed, 41 intru ascunsi, 
spuseri Ini Davids. (Cum) a aumitt de acasta Davids 
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bine intelése precum se faicu. Acieasi zise de ascunsera 
ae fata acéea intru pAimantul Ugorseului. Si ea cresen $i 
invaté earte 41 fu intelépti mai vratos decitn toti 
oamenii ce petrecea in toatA lumea, Si cu intelepeiuné 
ej dobindi tara Ugorseului toataé, si inpfrati in Rams, 
$i socotea zisele prorocilor, cum zise dumneziu Ini Davidn : 


\ “Din siminta ta voi pune spre scaunul tiu,” 41 a altor 
' proroci zisele le socotea. Numele ei era Maries, | pentru 
j intelepciuné ei ii zisera Sivila. Si trigé nadéjde cA dintru 

dinaa se va naste Hristos, si feri fecorien sa in 50 de ani, 


pand ciind, vazurd o sut& de boearl mari toti un vish 
Atuncea intelése Savila cA nu caste acéea ce nadijdueaste. 
Si si adunari toti boearii si zisera: “Blimati la 
inpiiritésa si spunem visul ce am vagute” Si venirA edtré 
insA 4i ziserd: “SA erti inpiritica ta, iat cum avurim 
noi o suti de boeari ai tai un vis.” Sivila zise: “ Spuneti 
visul 4i eu il voi dizlega.” Dommnii ziseré: “ Viazut-am 
i nouo sori rasdrinds.” Iara Sivila zise: “Spuneti-mi cum 
era acei sori.” Ej viscera: “Soarele dintéiu curat 1 lin 
risdrica i noi foarte eu drag il a’teptam 41-1 socotea(m). 
2. Al doilé soare de trei ori intuneci &i se ascunse lomina. 
8. Al treilé soare cu gAri négre pregiur dinsul. 4. Al 
patrule soare ea o pari de fum négri. 5, Al cincile soare 
alb #i fierbinte era noné a-l socoti. 6. Al Sasele soare 
lumina avé ca zapada, 7, Al Saptele soare cu zare rosie 
Si in mijloch mani avé, §. Al optule soare virile Ini era 
. line 4 curate. 9. Al nodle soare de toti era mai 
* —_ groaznict spAimats era 41 fierbinte.” | 
hs Sivila gise: “Noao sori sints noao roduri. Cel soare 
dintaéi este rodul Balgarilor, buni 4i tubitori la ouspeti SL 
eredinéosi, 4 cea drépta credint erestinésca lui Dumneziu 
= au inehinate. .Al doile soare saints Grech, ¢ ei de trei 
r | ori credinta sa au lepidat-o 41 cu toate limbile sa 
- — amésteci, iubitori de argints si Inétori de adimana 
} | inpiratie Ini Dumneziu dédera. Al treile soare sénts 
Francii, ce ei vor calea toate limbile, esi-va dintru dinsii om 
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de 2 roduri, &i numele lm va fi Constantin, 4i acela va ciles 
toate limbile $i va face rizboae mari pre péiméanth 41 i sf 
vor arita lui séine pre ceri si va ridica Grecii, 4i va face 
inpirdtie intra Greei, &i va zidi intru dindii cetate 4 
si va chiema Terusalimul nou, ograda Greeilor 41 mipaosul 
svantilor, Si méni-sa 1 si vor ardita erucile Ini Hristos 
ce jale vor face sémne multe pre piméants, Al potrule 
soare acestea, santh Areadei ce vor birnt Frinecii & vor 
ciilea Rimul 4 iar va fi Rimul, 4i acela om intr'api va 
muri. Al cincile soare, acestea sintsh Siricinestii (-nenii 7), 
ee yor pustii lernsalimul 41 vor cAlea Sirien. Al Sésele 
soare, aceStea saints Sirieanii, ce tinuri Terusalimul, 4 
pierdura scaunul siu si paméntul lor va fi pustii trei sute 
de am. <Al saptele soare acestea sints Jidovni. Edsi-va 
Oo mueare dintru dénsii 4i va nadéte fin din ceri &-1 vor 
gice numele Ini Isus, 51 fata cen ce va nadste va ti tot 
feconri curati; seaunul hui iaste ceriul, ari pamantul 
jaste asternut. picoarelor lm. Numele fedoarei va fi 
Mariea, aduna-si-vor toti domnii 4i toti gindecitorii, 
si-] vor da spre ristignire, ingropa-|-vor pre cansul si 
nh treea zi va invie st sf va sui in ceri: & va trimite 
12 harbaji #1 aceea légea noastra vor rasdpi, ai a ldr lége 
vor intiri, bi aceesa lége va inparati de la risaritul soarelui 
pind la apus.” 

Atuncea ziseri popil jidovesti 41 toti boearii: “ Nai, 
tact inpliritiea ta, ci inci una te vom intreba, Poate 
acéea o fi, si pogoard dumneziu din ceri 4 sii si nase’ 
din fetoard 4i si spargi légé noastri?” Atuncea Savila 
aos: “© nebun rodul mieu cel mare $1 minunat,! nu 
vi mirareti de acasta, ci soeotiti cu intelepeiuné voastri, 
ei socotiti pre ce sti cerml anmats 41 pimaéntul Intarits, 4i 
necliti,; iard lérea voastra nu spre bine sta, cA i eu 
pind acum mam niidaijduit, ci dintru mine sa va naate 
Mristes 4i mie-am ferit fecoriea mea in 50 de ani, jard 
ACH CLINOSth CA nu-8 eu acces,” 

Al optule soare, aceStea stint, Iverii derepti si inbitori 
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la onspeti, beséreca pizisen, de dumnezau se tem 4 
euvintele svintiei sale Garea, si petree fara de raiutate, 
i unora ca acestora le zice dumneziu;: “ Ferice la ceea 
ee se pléci aceea vor dobindi spaseniea.” Al nodle soare, 
aceea sinth Tataril ce varsii singe pre paménth 41 nimea 
intintes lor nu vor sta, mdnca-vor toate taridle si piini 





‘s la o yréme atdta putére vor avé cit, innainté lor din 
: limbi nimea nu si va pute protivi; iari cinds va fi pre 
/ urma eu numeéle jui arhangel Gavriil iar dejn) cameni 
! vor peri—Slava périntelui si fitului si dubulm svants, 


acum 4i pururé, si intra véeii de véeii amin.” 





XV 
THE BRAHMINS OF MALABAR’ 
By K. RAMAVARMA BAJA, B,A., M.R.A.S. 


hes lofty chain of the Western Ghats bears much the 
| same relation to the land of Bhargava - ksetra,’ 
a Sanskrit name of the coastal country of Kerala or 
Malabar, as the gigantic Himalayan range bears to the 
land of Bharata-varsa, or the Indian continent as a whole. 
This huge and impervious mountain-barrier, shutting off 
the low-lying seaboard region from the high table-land 
of the Deccan behind, has made it a separate world in 


every respect. The face of Nature, with its luxuriant 


growth of palms nurtured by the abundant tropical 
monsoons, differs from that of any other part of the 
Indian Peninsula. The language, Malayalam, though 


a branch of Dravidian speech, is confined to this region. 


1 Note by Professor Macdonell; ‘‘This article is a result of my 
Indian tour, in the course of which I stayed, in December, M07, at 
the Residency on the of Bolghatty, near Ernaculam, Cochin 
Sente. ‘The writer, with whom I had previously been in corre- 
spondence, had two long interviews with me there. He is a graduate 
of Madras University and the author of a small collection of essays 
on some highly problematic questions of mythology, etymology, and 
race, entitled Comparntive Studies (Madrasa, 1908, pp. 47), of which he 
has presented a copy to the Royal Asiatic Society. I found him 
eager for advice os to how to sct about seme line of research which 
his knowledge qualified him to pursue, I suggested! to him an account 
of the Brahmins of Malabar, about whom little is known in Europe, 
and with whose life and literuture he himself is personally familiar. 
Setting to work on this task he completed it Inst year, when he sent 
me his manuscript, This I have revised and prepared for publication 
in the form of the present article, adding a few footnotes of my own,” 

® In allusion to the legend that this country was created or reclaimed 
from the sea by Bhargava Rama for the purpose of free distribution 
among the Brahmins whom he ia said to have brought and settled here, 
in sixty-four villages, in order to expiate the sin of having exterminated 
the Keatriya dynasties thrice seven times. 
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The pre-Aryan population, isolated for many centuries, 
retained their ancient institutions and customs, such as 
polyandry and matriarchy, some of which have survived 
unmoditied down to the present day. Into this region 
Aryan Brahmin colonists migrated, settling down in it 
perhaps fifteen centuries ago, They, too, suffered the fate 
of isolation, which became so complete that they contented 
themselves with local substitutes for the holy Ganges 
and Gaya, the sacred city of the north—with the river 
Nila, otherwise called the Bharata or Ponnani, and the hilly 
hamlet of Tirunelli, Cut off thus from their brethren in 
other parts of India, they formed themselves into a distinct 
easte—a caste formed by migration, as Sir H. Risley 
would express it—chiefly known as Nambittiria, The 
first part of this word is neamdé, “faith” or * knowledge ", 
being the Dravidian equivalent in sense of the Sanskrit 
veda, “sacred knowledge.” This name, os well as the 
corresponding Sanskrit Brahmana, is extended in Malabar 
to include Brahmins of an inferior order who are not 
entitled to study the Vedas, though enjoying = certain 
quasi-Brahminieal privileges. The latter are exeluded 
from the scope of this paper, which will contine itself to 
describing the Vedic section of the Brahmin community 
of Malabar. 

In order to understand fully the internal structure of 
this caste, it is necessary to be familiar with the order 
of precedence recognized among these Vedie Nambiitiris 
and the privileges on whieh that precedence is based. 
The section called Aghuvancheri Thampurakkal (which 
8 the combined family name and tithe of the members 
of a single Nambiitiri house) oeeupies the highest rung 
of the soctal ladder. Even the (native) rulers of the 
land pay homage to the members of this house by inviting 
them to their courts as well as by visiting them to show 
their respect in person. Next in order come the 
remainme noble (ddhye) houses, These Brahmin chiefs 
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are said to have been at the head of the theocracy of 
” ancient Malabar, They are now mostly the rich land- 
lords, having armed retainers to attend on them and 
scorning to serve as priests. It is doubtless for this 
reason that sacrifices have become obsolete among them. 
The Brahmins of the third grade are ealled Asyas. They 
are not all of equal status, but are arranged in the 
following gradation :— 





A, (1) The Bhattavrtti Brahmins, or those who are 
supposed to be proficent in the Sfistras of 
Grammar, sacrificial lore (Pairveomimdmed), and 
Vedanta ; 

(2) The Agnihotra Brahmins, or those who have the 
right to perform sacrifices, 

B. (1) Brahmins who are eligible for service as Vedic 
teachers ; 

(2) Brahmins who are eligible for admission into the 

‘ order of Sannyfisis or ascetics, 

C. (1) Brahmins entitled to services as Pujiris or minis- 
trants (but not as Tantris or temple priests) ; 

(2) Brahmins entitled to the bare right of Vedic 

study." 

All the titles and privileges I have mentioned are 
supposed to be hereditary. Instances are, however, not 
wanting of interchange of status between Asyas nnd 

__ Adhyns, that is to say, of members of the former class 

Vv becoming members of the latter, and vice versa. 

: In order to describe and illustrate the village organization 
of the Brahmins of Malabar, I propose to select three 
well-known and typical villages (gr@mes) : (1) Chovvaram, 
(2) Perumanam, and (3) Lrinjalakudai. In each of these 


| f } According to another view the two puldlivisions of the OC clase are: 

4 (1) those entitled po the full right of Vedic study; (2) those entitled to 
the performance of temple service as Pujiris and to the bare right of 
Vedic study. 
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are found Nambatiri householders, who are not only entitled 
to perform, but have actually performed or still perform, 
the Vedic sacrifices (e.g. Aqnihotra, Isti, Aqnistoma, and 
Atiratra). Each contains two families of hereditary 
Vaidikas or sacrificial priests (or altogether six Vaidika 
families) who are at the same time the highest authorities 
on all religious, social, or caste rules, entitled also to 
preseribe the expiatory procedure for the violation of such 
rules. Each of these villages further possesses an endowed 
institution called the Subha@mafh (assembly college), which 
is said to have been originally intended for training the 
Brahmin youths of the village in sacrificial lore and priest- 
eraft, but the net income of which is now divided among 
its Managing trustees, the Karmis (those who have actually 
performed any of the sacrifices other than the daily 
Agnihotra), The Karmis have an additional source of 
regular income in the funds set apart for annual distribution 
among them, and called Karmi-thanam = Kurmi-sthinam 
(“sacrificers’ share”). Hence they are sarcastically, but 
perhaps truly, described as “performing sacrifices for 
livelihood only”. Bhatta-vriti, or the status of the 
Bhattas, is the hereditary privilege of many «a Nambiatiri 
of these villages, qualifying him for patta-thinam, the 
vernacular form of bhatta-sthanam (* scholars’ share”), 
or a share of the sum divided annually among a certain 
number of the Bhattas of each village, but originally 
meant only for those who had studied and acquired 
proficiency in either Mimamat (according to the Bhatta 
or the Prabhakara system), Veddnta, or Vyakarana 
(grammar). These subjects could be studied in a class of 
endowed Sabhd@maths different from those in which 
sacrificial priests were trained, There is still in existence 
a meth of the former kind, which has a few pupils on 
its roll and possesses & hbrary of old Grantha MSS., 
including, as Iam teld by the present head of the insti- 
tution, several volumes that originally belonged to the 
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learned Payyur Bhattatiris of old, and, after their death, 
found their way into this mutth. 

What is common to all the households of a village is its 
patron deity. The villagers are regarded as onee having had 
& voice in the management of his temple and the property 
belonging to it, On the otherhand, the characteristic features 
of a typical village community, such as equality of holdings, 
their customary management and periodical redistribution, 
communal lands, hereditary village officers, and so forth, 
are all absent, having perhaps been swept away by lapse 
oF time. The houses are not clustered tegether nor built 
in rows with streets between them, as in the adjoining 
Tamil country, but are scattered far and wide, many of 
them being situated miles away from the central village 
temple. They are built in gardens fenced on all sides. 
Thetr plan 14 rectangular, the four blocks which enclose 
the rectangular central courtyard being supposed to con- 
stitute four tenements separated from one another by some 
conventional contrivance of native architecture, such as 
a beam, @ narrow passage or corridor, so as to prevent 
pollution from one to another by contact, The traditional 
explanation of this plan is that a Brahmin ean by this 
device provide separate lodgings for his four wives taken 
from each of the four castes. But tradition fails to 
supply specific instances of such a practice, The village 
of Panneur, which was once a rival to Chovvaram and 
held in high esteem os a centre of culture, is now under 
the ban of perpetual degradation fora very sacrilegious act 
which the villagers are accused of having committed in the 
distant pust—the burning of the idol of their patron deity 
(the variha-marti or Boar incarnation of Visnu) and the 
spoliation of his temple, Similar interesting traditions 
account for the peculiarities of other villages, but they are 
too numerous to be included in this short paper. 

Only the first three Vedas (fri-vidyd), the Rig-, Yajus-, 


and Sama-, are current among the Nambitiris. The first 
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two have a larger following than the last. The Samaveda 
is, indeed, confined to a dozen or two households only, all 
of whieh belong to the school of the Jaiminiyas, The 
Kansitaki and the A‘valiyanna sections of the Nambitiris 


~ have one and the same Samhita text of the Rigveda, but 


separate Brahmanas and Siitras. For the advanced study 
of the Rigveda there exist two rival colleges, or maths, the 
one at Trichur and the other at Tirunaivaye, each managed 
by its hereditary Vadhyan or managing teacher. These 
ancient endowed institutions are respectively patronized 
by the Raja of Cochin and the Zamorin of Calicut, the 
heads of the two rival kingdoms of ancient Malabar. 
Almost every year pupils from these rival colleges meet at 
the Temple of Kadavellore and whole-heartedly compete 
for the verdict of proficiency. The syllabus consists of 
the text of the Higveda im the four forms of the Pade- 
patha, Krama-patha, Jata-patha, and Katha-pitha. The 
last, which is the most complicated and diffienlt mode of 
recitation, is based on the second (treme) method. It 
may be deseribed thus: 1f one cnfo or half-verse consists 
of four words a, 6, ¢, d, these must be grouped in the 
following order: ah, ba, ab, be, eba, ab be, ed, dela, and 
ab, be,ed,ond d. The symbolic representation and teaching 
of the Padapdtha and the more elaborate methods of 
recitation based on it seem to he peculiar to, if not 
a special invention of, the Nambitiris of Malabar. Al) 
the verses that are analysed in the Pada text, and these 
only, are mechanically reproduced with exactness, bveirigr 
communicated and taught by means of a series of finger 
and palm signs or symbols resetnbling those of the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. This course Sian is taught in the 
two Vedie colleges I have mentioned. 

The text of the Yajurveda current among the Nam- 
bitiris is that of the Taittiriya school of the so-called 
* Black“ recension of this Veda, Its Apastamba =u bs 
division is said to have existed in Malabar till not very 
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long ago, but is now extinet, Almost all the Yajurvedie 
Nambatiri families belong to the Baudhiyana school, the 
remaining few representing the Badhilaka’ section, The 
latter IT am inclined to regard as the followers of the 
Vadhina Sitra mentioned by Mahadeva in the intro 
duction to his commentary on the Kalpa Sitra of Satya- 
sidha Hiranyakeégin. The only difference now existing 
between these two schools—the Baudhiyanas and the 
Badhilakas—is to be found in their Vedic ritual ond 
ceremonies, not in their Vedie texts, both the Sambita 
and the Brihmana being the same for both. 

The period of Brakme-carya or pupilage, from the 
seventh to the fifteenth year inclusive, of every Nambitiri 
youth is wholly devoted to the learning of Ins Veda by 
heart, though some discontinue the study afterwards and 
even forget what they have already committed to memory. 
Considerably more than half the Nambitiris, indeed nearly 
75 per cent., can recite the Samhita texts of their respective 
Vedas" Much smaller is the number of those well-versed 
in the Padapatha and the more elaborate methods of 
recitation. One or two may even be found who ean recite 
more than one Veda, Those who have committed the 
Brahimanas to memory are limited in number, The Vedie 
texts are not only learned by heart, but are also practically 
applied, both in everyday religious observances (such as the 
Seadhyaya or the Brahme-yojia), and in the great Vedic 
festivals held in the temples, such as the Varam, Trisandha, 
Othakottu, Paichasandha, and others. The Nambittiris’ 
intonation (not accentuation) in chanting the Vedic hymns 
is peculiar, differing much to the ear from that of the 


1 On Badhole as the nameof a family see Hall's Indox to the Ailiio- 
genply of te Seebioni Philosophical Sisters (Coleutta, 1850), Ih. 12, and 
Burnell's Catalogue of the Sanakrit MSS. at Tanjore, pp. 97, 122, [A. A. M.] 

* See Weber's History of Sanubre Literature, second edition, London, 
1882, p. 100, 4 = hee 

* ‘The RAM of Cochin informed me thet at least 3500 Brahmins in his 
State oan recite the whole of a single Veda. LA. A. M.] 
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Brahmins in other parts of India. Their customs and 
observances also diverge In many respects from those 
prevailing elsewhere. Some of the more tmportant of 
these peculiarities I will here indicate. 


1. The tuft of hair is worn on the top or crown of 
the head. 

9 Not more than one sacred thread is ever worn at the 
same time, 

3. The dress of both sexes must be made of white cotton 
cloth. 

4. The eldest son alone is allowed to marry. The 
object of this restriction seems to have been to prevent 
the family being divided into branches. The inevitable 
result was polygamy, subject to the restriction that 
a Brahmin cannot marry another woman while he has 
three wives alive or during the lifetime of his sacriticial 
partner (pufnt), His brothers, however, may marry if 
there is a sufficiently cogent reason, such as lack of issue 
on the part of the eldest brother, or exchange of girls 
in marriage to avoid the necessity of cash payment. to 
a bridegroom as a dowry. Otherwise they are “to live 
a life of strict celibacy “ as Sndtakas (those who have 
completed the period of studentship); but they generally 
lead a licentious hfe by freely contracting what are called 
fugitive alliances with the women of the Marumakka- 
thayam or matriarchal families. 

5. The marriage of girls after attaining puberty, and 
even at a more advanced age, is not only permitted but 
is common. Infant marriage is unknown. 

6. The marriage 1s consummated very soon after the 
wedding ceremony, generally on the fourth day. This is 
also the custom In the rare cases in which girls are married 
before they attain the age of puberty, 

7. A form of marriage known as Sarva-sva-dinam 
(“ gift of one’s entire possessions”), not recognized in the 
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Mitakserd, but based on Vasistha's formula, “I give unto 
thee this virgin (who has no brother), decked with 
ornaments, and the son who shall he born of her shall be 
my son,” is still in force among the Nambitiris ; and the 
adoption of a son in the elsewhere obsolete Droyimu- 
eyayone form, that is, as the son of two (the natural 
and the adoptive) fathers, is the one current in Malabar. 

8. The Nambitiri women’s life is regulated according 
to the strict Gosha system of female seclusion, Their 
noses are never bored, and their ornaments are far from 


showy, attractive, or fashionable. The punishment for 


unchastity is excommunication, following upon the con- 
fession of the guilty woman and of her male partner in 
the sexual crime, after an elaborate investigation, which 


Includes what is known as d@si-vicdra or “ examination of 


(her Nayar) maidservant ". 
9. The corpse of the dead man is burned in his own 
compound, not beingr conveyed to a common ¢rematorium. 
10, Sriddhas, or death anniversaries, are performed on 
the star-day (naksatra), on whieh the person died, and not 
on the lunar day (fithi), of his death, unless both coincide. 
There are, however, a few exceptions to this rule. 


Besides the customs I have mentioned there are many 
special rules regulating the ablutions, observances, nnd 
ceremonies of daily life, which are, generally speaking, 
performed with care and punctiliousness, and seldom 
neglected or wilfully violated. 

From what I have said it would appear that, as far as 
the religious side of life is concerned, ancient tradition is 
by no means neglected among the Brahmins of Malabar ; 


for Vedie study, inasmuch as it consists of learning the 


Vedas by heart, may be said to flourish among them, and 
Brahminieal rites are still earefully observed. On the 


other hand, general Brahminical learning and culture are 
atl in a state of decline. For the Sebhametha have become 
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hicless institutions, rarely resorted to, and hardly utilized 
as they were intended to be, while the religious endow- 
ments no longer fulfil their original educational purpose. 


I ean now proceed to deseribe briefly what the Nambitiri 
Brahmins have preserved of their ancient literature and 
science down to the present day, 

Bhargava Rama, the Brahmin warrior, the mythical 
creator of Malabar, is also regarded as its first lawgiver, 
and the author of a special code for Malabar, known as 


the Bhargeva Smrti. Tt exists now only in name, for no 


copy of it has ever been found in any library yet searehed. 
It is, however, cited as the chief authority followed by 
Sankara in his abridged code, the L ceghu-leerma-praka- 
fied, of which the first part, in twelve chapters, has been 
published in Malayalam characters, and in which are 
noted the peculiar customs and observances current in 
Malabar, The Sankara to whom this work is attributed 
has, however, by no means been proved to be identical 
with Sri Sankaraiecarya, the versatile and encyelopeedi¢ 
ening of ancient Malabar. 

There are six ancient native authorities who «are 
consulted in regard to sacrificial (4ruuta) and domestic 
(grkya) ceremonies and allied subjects. Thekkad Vogia- 
tir and Erkara Brahman are specially connected with 
the Kausitaki school. Parangode and Mazhamgalam 
follow the system of Aévaliyana, the latter also that of 
Boulhiyana. Puthumana Chomatiri belongs to the 
school of Advaliyana, and Kovad to that of Badhilaka. 

As regards the study of the speculative and philo- 
sophical portion of Vedie literature contained in the 

Upanishads, the people of Malabar, with pardonable 
pride, claim its great exponent, Satikaracarya, a5 a native 
of their country. He is regarded as a divine teacher, 

4 Tn fact, he ix more probably Satkara Bhatta, son of Niriyana, 


suthor of ihe Serctherme-protisa, a work of which there is a M 
the India Office Library. [A. A. M.] wees 
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z 7 4 prophet, an inearnation of Siva, as one whose mission 
r it was to stamp out heresy, reform religion, and regenerate . 4 
x society. The revival of asceticism, and the consequent .* 

establishment of the order of Sannyiisis, or religious .. 
) mendicants, and their endowed mutha at Trichur and 7 
= elsewhere in Malabar, are standing witnesses of his 
- - propaganda of religions reform. 

Special attention was paid in former days to the study 
of Astronomy (including Astrology) in Malabar. The = 
following are the most authoritative works on the subject 
? produced in the country. (1) The Dasadhyayt is an 
elaborate commentary on the first ten chapters of Variha 
Mihira’s Hora-distra, by Thalakkolathur Bhattatiri; x 
(2) the Aryabhatiya Bhiisyu is a commentary on Arya- 2 
bhata; (3) the Tentra-samyruia is a treatise on com- | 
putation; (4) the Grohana-nirncye is a work dealing 
with the “determination of eclipses”. The last three 
treatises (2-4), as well as another, the Siddhanta-darpana 4 
(5), were all written by Kelallore Nilakantha Chéimatin ) 
(Somayaji, ‘one who has performed the Soma sacrifice") 
In addition to these are to be mentioned the Wdanasa- 
ganita (6) on “mental calculation”, by Puthumana — 
Chomatiri (Sdmayaji), and the Kalasdipaka (7) or 
“Lamp of Times”, by Mazhamgalam. There are, besides, — 

many minor textbooks on Muharta (division of time), — 
Pragna (astrological inquiry), Jdtaka (horoseope), and 

Ganita. (calculation) —_ 

Medicine and surgery have been from early times the 
hereditary professions of Vaidya (medical) families 
who have not only practised but taught, and thus 

_ popularized, the system of Ayur-veda, or medieal science, 
introduced into Malabar from elsewhere. No indigenous 
Sanskrit works of any importance on this subject are, — : 

however, known to mie. 7 le 

+ CE Mr. Sthanu Pillai's article on Aryabhuta in the Zudian Review, — 
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Temple ceremonies and kindred topies connected with 
idolatry, including the principles and rules of temple 
construction, form the subject-matter of what are known 
as Tontra-gronthas. Of these, the most important 
indigenous work is the Tantro-scmuceaya, by Chenna 
Mangalath Narayanan Nambatiri, himself a Tantri, or 
temple-priest (not one of the Pujari or ministrant class), 
as well as a Mantra-vidi or magician, who also seems to 
be the author of « commentary on the Arigid-airu 
(“Essence of Magie”), The Sesc-we mincouyit is said to form 
& supplement to the Tantro-smuecayin, Another class 
of Grenthas, closely related to that just described, are the 
Moantro-grantheas, or treatises dealing with spells, their 
intrinsic value, their use, and so forth. The well-known 
and often quoted standard work on this subject is the 
Prupatica-sdra (“Essence of the World "), by Sri-Sankara- 
carya, who is also the reputed author of a number of 
Stotras or short prayer-books, such as the Saundarya- 
lahart, the Bhujwige-prayata-stotra, and the Dokeind- 
mirty-astikem* To this last class belongs the Nara woe Tye, 
by Nariyana Bhattatiri of the Me ppathur family. It js 
an abridgment of the Bhaganety Prdiit, addressed in the 
form of prayers to the god Narayana in the Guruvayur 


Temple, It is especially current nmong such castes as are 


not entitled to read the original Purina. One of its 
commentators, Desamanyalath Variyar, belongs to one 
of these castes. Kulasekhara Bhipa, mentioned as the 
author of the well-known Mukundamala and of some 
other Stofrae in the Catalogue of the Palace Library at 
Trivandrum, seems to have been a native hymn-writer 
belonging to a royal house? 

' Aufrecht in his Catalogue Cutalogornm enumerates more than fifty 
otras attriliated to Sahkariciryn. He there gives a list of Heurly Sah) 
works attributed to the same scholar, who is reputed to have died at the 
age of $21 [A A. M.] 


* He is perhaps identical with the Rulitekharovarm Bhiina mentioned 
below. 
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Sanskrit grammar has always been a favourite subject 
of study in Malabar. The Koodallore or Nareri Nambitiri 
house, which possesses one of the oldest and best manu- 
script libraries in Malabar, has been a weleome resort for 
all persons wishing to devote themselves to this branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The following indigenous works under 
this head may be noted here, The Provbriyd-sarvasvam 
(1) and an incomplete commentary (2) on Kaiyata’s 
Mahabhisya-pradipa are both by Nariyana Bhattatir. 
The Serva-pratyaya-mala, by Sankaracirya, mentioned 
in the Catalogue of the Palace Library at Trivandrum, 
seems to be known outside Malabar by only one entry 
in Oppert’s Lista of Sanskrit Man nacripta im Privete 
Libraries af Southern India? 

Under the comprehensive heading of general poetical 
and prose literature, including the Court epics, lyrics, and 
dramas, as well as the class of writings known as Compre 
and Prabandhas, written partly in prose and partly in 
verse, mention might be made of many modern books, 
some of them by authors still living, but in this brief 
sketch I can only refer to old standard works. The 
Ascarya-cidamani, by Sakti-bhadra, the Samverana and 
the Subhadri-dhanamjaye? of Kulagekhara-varma Bhipa," 


are the three dramas that are even now acted according to 


local stage-lore by the native Nata caste, the Chakkyars, 
who are said to be the representatives in Malabar of the 
Puranie Satas, or story-tellers, and in this capacity entertain 
their audiences on festive oceasions with Puranie tales 
humorously related, and in so doing instruct their hearers 
with moral sermons, for which the texts are generally 
chosen from Prabandhas and Campas. In the Catalogue 
1 Vol. i, p. 465, No. a7, os existing in the private library of 
Annisvimi, ot Srivalliputtir, in the Tinnevelly District, {4 A. M,] 

* The only drama with this title: in Aufrecht's Cafafoyna Catalnyoriia 


ig there stated to be by Gururima Kavi. (A.A. M-] | 
3 Identified by tradition with the Cheraman Perumal or one of the 


‘Perumal rulers of ancient and undivided Kerala. 
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of the Palace Library at Trivandrum, Narayana Bhattatiri 
is mentioned as the author of several Prabandhasa: and 
the Manaveda Campi was composed by « Zamorin of 
Malabar. 

The well-known old Kavyas are the Sri-krsna-vilasa oF 
Sukumiara and the Yudhisthira-vijaya of Pathath Vasudeva 
Bhattatiri, who belonged to the village of Peraumanam. 
The Suk«a-vaimdege, or" Parrot's Message", is a lyrical poem, 
similar in metre, diction, and subject to Kalidisa's Meqhad ate, 
It was written by a poet of the Karingampilli Nambitiri 
family, Lakstmiidisn as he calls himself, and was commented 
on by a scholar of the Zamorin’s family. The authorship 
of the Amaru-sataka, “The Hundred Stanzas of Amaru.” 
is, like that of so many other works, attributed to Sr 
Sankaricarya, who, before establ ishing lis claim to encyelo- 
pedic knowledge, had to prove his proficieney in erotic 
science also. The Arsna-naifakam (in Malayalam Arsnd- 


tam) ts a lyric drama of the (ita-govinda type, which was 


composed hy a pious Zamorin of old. It is even now acted. 
especially in the southern district of British Malabar, not 
by members of the professional caste, but by men specially 
trained for the purpose. 

The foregoing sketch of the institutions and literature of 
the Brahmins of Malabar is meagre, and largely based on 
traditional knowledge. Before an exhaustive and critical 
account of them can be written, every Inanuseript library, 
and there are many such in Malabar, must be carefully 
and patiently searched, and all rare works believed to be 
of indigenous origin, together with the native traditional 
lore and the current chronograms (astronomical formulas 
recording the dates of great and memorable events), must be 
subjected to a thoroughly systematic and critical examina- 
tion, an undertaking for which I am not sufficiently 
well equipped. This will indeed be a huge task, which 
nothing short of an organized enterprise will succeed 
in accomplishing. 
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Jn conclusion, I wish only to add that almost all the 
me 5 Stohinceetiaaiei departments of learning are also well 
resented by standard textbooks im the vernacular 
.- Mitayalam literature of the country. I would also point 
out as noteworthy the fact that the Malayalam texts 
dealing with the Vedie ceremonies and kindred topies have - 
acquired a semi-Vedic sanctity, and are treated as sacred 


‘literature. 


as Further information on the subject of the paper will be found in the 
— followin feations: (1) Mr. Fawecett’s monograph on the Nambbdicdria, 
_ © “Madras Manetim Bulletin, vol. iii; (2) the old District Manual of British 
Malabar and the recently published District Gazetteer, Malabar and 
a Anjengo; (3) the Travancore State Manual, 3 vols., Trivandrum, 
— $N06 ; (4) The Conawa Reports of Cochin, Travancore, and British Mualalar, 
(1901, more especially that of Cochin, chapter viii, on Cnste, Tribe, 
ar Race. i» 
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THE AHUNA VAIRYA, WITH ITS PAHLAVI AND 
SANSKRIT TRANSLATIONS 


(Confined from jp, GS, | 
By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILES 


IX. A single additional word upon-the Peddie, 
Sunekrif, and Persian Commentaries is needed here. 

Tt has been sometimes carelessly supposed that all the 
commentaries upon the Avesta are those which appear 
in the secondary stage of the Avesta language, with their 
Sanakrit and Perston translation, but of this AAwuaver 
we have at Yasna XIX an interesting discussion of 
a very representative character, and in the original Aweste 
language, though it is not impossibly, yet 1 think hardly 
probably, a retransiation from an extinet Pallavi original. 
A translation of its Avesta text mto English will be 
found in the thirty-first volume of the Saered Books of 
the Eust at the place designated by the page number. 
This text itself is actually a commentary upon the Avesta 
Ahwnaver, but it has also—as said above—in due course, 
its own separate and entire (?) Pailaw translation-text 
in the body of the Pailav: Yasna, which has been edited 
by the present writer with all the MSS. collated, and 
in its deciphered form, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morqenlindischen Gesellachast, Band vi, a translation of it 
into English having followed in the JRAS.; and it—this 
Pahlavi translation-text—has also its own Sanshrit trans- 
lution in the course of N@rydsnnyl's translation at the place, 
with its Persian translation, like those of the Giéie Sections, 
which appear in my addition of the Gathas. The treatment 
of their original, the Avestu-Ahwna, in both this Aveste 
Commentary upon the Avesfa-Ahwne and in its—this 
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Avesta Commentary’s—translation into Pahtavi—always, 
of course, a necessary distinction—is somewhat artificial 
and erratic when regarded as a tentatively exact and 
exhaustive exposition ; bot it has, pethaps, all the more 
its own interest, in spite of that very necessary defect, 
if not in consequence of it, as being a fine specimen of 
the products of the later Sasanian schools: and. as may 
be seon above, it is unexpectedly important on account 
of some of its expressions, which have created much 
discussion in the matter of the history of the Christian® 
Loans Doetrine! But this ATL, or Commentary, pon 
the Ahune Vairya in the Avesta langnage, ete, at 
Yasna XIX need not detain us here, as I have Just given 
above in this Journal, p. 61, the full and immediate 
Palle translation of the Ahunaver at Yasna XX VII 
(Sp.), and also treated Yasna XIX fully, as suid above, 
in ZDMG. and JRAS., and we need now only to remark 
that those more diffuse translations in Yasna XIX are in 
general harmony with those of the actual and immedinte 
Pahklewt translation of the Ahunaver at Vasua AXVIT as 
regards the main question upon the moral idea which 
I here bring chiefly into issue (see below upon the 
interpretation), and some of its expressions I must cite 
further on. 

Having done what I could to provisionally exploit owr 
leading materials? we can now proceed in our tinal 
attempted exhaustive exegesis of the Ahwna Text itself. 

X. Final Tertual, Greminatical, and Syntaoticel 
Critcwim in view of the Pallavi, Sanskrit, and Avesta 
Commentaries, now fully exploited above and in other 
volwnies. 

Verbatim.—A word as to the closeness of the eertnntign 

** The word which was before the world, ete." ; seo Yasna XIX, 


SBE. xxxi, JRAS., and ZDMG,, has been erroneously suppose) to be 


the original motive of the Philonian and (Gnosir Ldgos, with that of 


-* Bee JRAS, for January, 1910, 

















two related genitives, 4 verbal being here, again, quite 
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renderings will not come amiss ; all the words are verbatim, 
clear and certain as to their root ideas, save one, vastarem 
as indicated, while here seceptable alternatives at once 
auge@est themselves. As to form also, save as to one ex- 
pression, we might sey much the same thing, the exception 
readily admitting reconstruction. This latter exception 
is “dacdéi”, which some hold to mean “giving”; so 
following the Pahlavi translator, while others preter 
* giver”. 

Acain, indeed, some others, or a single author, seem 
still to sugg@ést a verbal form, as to which see below. As 
regards vdstaram, the one word of doubtful origi, one 
might think of the root val, “to clothe": so the 
Pahlavi here, who has vasterg=“a garment” at Yasna 
XIX, 35, however, the Persian seems to render w1-(tanvu 
(or tu-dadnt), while Néryosangh there made the mportant 
first sugyestion of a root for vastryd as a vah, voh (ves, 
vaa)=“to fodder”, or “to pasture™ ; he has ddr 
with its later sense of “ food ”, this at Yasna XIX, 35, with, 
however, merely palanam there in the yordah Avesta 
from which my present text of him 1s taken. 

As to the word vairyé (which is clear), an eminent 
scholar, by a curious side-slip, used to follow the Pahlavi 


(see above) rendering as if the word were a substantive =. 


“the will”; “as is the will of the Lord”, a rendering 
which is impossible, the word being, of course, the fut. 
pass. participle, nom. sing. mase., and ms such is now 
almost universally recognized. As is frequent in the 


Iranian and Indian languages, the verb “to be” is not 


expressed; and the future passive sense of meiryo, which 


suggests the nature of a future needed action, naturally 
leads us to supply a mild imperative after a@a; as the 
fit (is) to be chosen, 80 (let the) rat (be)... 

That the word dada is not a verbal, but a nominal, 


form is sufficiently obvious from its position between the 
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impossible, I prefer to accept it (dacda) as the recon- 
structed equivalent of a dadhita to an Indian dudh itr-teby,! 
the binding vowel having fallen out, and for the Hea nin gr 
I should prefer “creator”, in the rhetorical sense of it, as 
each of the genitives belong reciprocally to the other. 
“a creator of a good intention and disposition ;" so also, 
the Pahlavi translator has a nominal form (see above), 
though he prefers the rendering “ gift" to “ fiver” or 
‘establisher”, “the giving of vuhman” [sie], as to which 
see above and below. The word means “ establisher "08 
I hold, and is in apposition with the ratud. “So... 
the rat, an establisher (and promulgator) of good views 
and intentions.” 

Syaotnamim must refer back to Duszd&é as the agent 
noun, while aidie@ut cannot be separated from syao@nandm, 
nor in any way associated with “ Lord"; see above, also 
its Avesta original in the Ga@a, at the place named, p. 58; 
nor can it be taken in any sense but that of “life” or 
“world”; and Mazdai, in spite of its original and its 
undoubted connexion with ysa@rem uhurdi a, seems also 
inevitably connected with syaofmandm anheut: for it is 
hard to resist the conviction that, in the constant use of 
the formula, the thoughts of both hearers and readers 
were directed towards this connexion; “and of actions 
(done) for Masdai"; see above: see also the coniunentaries, 
both that in the Avesta langnage at Yasna XIX, and that 
in the more immediate translation in the Pahlavi at 
Yasna XAXXVIT above: and so also, I believe, all the 
moderns. But here at this end of line & and at the 
beginning of line ¢ occurs one of those half double Use, 
or double translations, to which I have so often ealled 
attention in my commentaries upon the Avesta texts as 
translated by the Pahlavs writers, in ZDMG. and JRAS. 

' Perhaps the binding vowel is to be restored, so filling out the metre, 


for roiddd ia to be rewl os two evllnbles only. Without the binding 
vowel, d+ becomes zi, 


— ae 
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These two-fold and sometimes widely differing, though 
7 closely ‘adjacent, renderings of the same words and 
sentences, which abound in these documents, seem to 
have been the early scholars’ idea of an “alternative 
translation”. Here we must again emphatically reeall 
the obvious facts of the method of its composition. The 
piece not being at all spontaneous either in its origin, or 
in its expressions, leaves such curious usages the more 
possible at every step; which indeed rather adds to its 
significance in one light upon the matter. For its artificial 
construction resulted from the fact that it is made up of 
words expressly selected because of their being already 
sacrosanct, and signally characteristic of the main ideas 
contained in the Gii@as, If a composer purposely sets to 
work to construct a group of terms with the preconceived 
intention of bringing in certain well-known parts of 
sentences, of course his flow will be constrained, 


; Mazda. ysatrem’a ahwrits @& here, at the end of (h), 


and at the beginning of (¢), evidently once belonged 

closely together; see Mesdi fawi yse@rem, Yasna LIT, 9, 

cited above ; yet here we must separate them, so violating 

their original connexion : fhe deeds of life for Mazdu, and 

then the Kingdom (is) to Ahwra. This artificial nature 

of the composition is further illustrated by the extremely 

awkward position of yim .. .drigubhyd dadat vitstirem ; 

that is to say, if, as T now hold, yim ... vastirem refers 

or. back to the aha or the refus of line a—probably to the 
ye retwa,as this term stands the nearest to it in the wording. 

. 1 may mention here, however, that other expositors 

reHeve this difficulty by refusing to translate this part 

of the text as it stands, often a most warranted with- 

drawal, with conjectural suggestions, but here not called 

‘ for ; as to this see further on. 

XI. ff ia now necessary to turn a friendly glance im 
eriticiam upon the opinions of more modern expositors 
upon the Avesta text. And we must tirst note that it is 
dnas, 1910, 42 


ae 
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extremely desirable when dealing with ancient composition 
to avoid falling into that conspicuous mistake of beginners, 
the error of seeing too much meaning, or too modern 
a tone of thought, in our document, especially so in the 
present case because some of us have obviously lost all 
sight of that quasi-artificial nature of this composition 
to which I have endeavoured more than once above to 
call such close attention. All the meaning conceivable 
should be indeed closely examined as well as challenged, 
for it would be disastrous for us to miss a single point 
of it; but, as in the case of our own Holy Semitic 
Scriptures, a successful eritique often forces us to abandon 
the first suspected abstract, higher, and more spiritual, 
meaning for the conerete, familiar, and lower one. But 
we must not, of course, on the other side, fail in placing 
ideas to a degree more than may be warranted in simple 
realistic objectivity. 

First of all, the secondary, general, and merely implied 
references to Zara@udtra are too definitively pointed by 
some. One distinguished writer would point the references 
here to such a degree that he would put this Ahunaver 
(as to point) almost on a level with the “ Cry of Islam", 
whieh has the name of Muhanvned in its chief significance. 
Other parts of the Avesta itself mention ahwrt in its 
secondary sense of * Lord” as applied to human potentates, 
while there is no mention of Zarathudra’s name? at all 
in our entire passage, As seen above, I take the Aha 
and the ratu as being the titles of the two classes of 
officials: both terms obviously cannot refer exclusively, 
without much difficulty, to the same person, even if Z. 
were immediately intended, for the terms are plainly put 
in a certain antithesis, if in an harmonious one, the 
reference or expectation obviously poimts to some high- 
class functionaries, holding office, perhaps, in the immediate 


‘The Zartase in the Pahlavi commentary is the name of u later 
commen tater. 
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time and cirele of the compiler, and it carries with it, as 

yy of course, a far deeper religious effect if whole classes are 
held in view than if the isolated Prophet himself were 

the sole subject considered, for in this last case some 
personal influence might be suspected. Then some hold 

\ asa? éif to be personal in the sense of “ by Asa even .. . 
| he is to be chosen”. A most egregious error, In my 
opinion, for Ada, as the Arehangel, would cceur most 
awkwardly m such a connexion. Why should he, the 
Archangel, engage in such a function as the “ appointment 
of officials”: and while ¢if may, indeed, certainly mean 
“even” at times, it is here by far the most effectively 
used in its generalizing sense, as just the idea needed 
“from his, the rat's, exact correctness in every particular 
whatsoever is he thus to be chosen”, See also the original 
passage above cited from which ratus adateit was taken, 
Vasnn XXIX, 6: there the Personal Archangel is similarly 
ry impossible. That dasdé@ can be a verbal form is, I fear, 
still asserted by some; see above, though it stands 
between the two closely related genitives, while the 
simple terms aihéus syaofnandm Masdéi are dragged 
sometimes into unnatural connexion with what precedes ; 
anhgus cannot mean anything but “life”, * world” here, 
and such is the meaning of the Pahlavi ayvdn, in form 
a plural but singular in meaning; see also Nér.s antar 
bnvone above. All seem to feel the connexion between 
Mazdai and syuodnandm, “ deeds for Mazda,” while some 
(or “all"?) strangely overlook the further addition, or 
the doubled application of it (in the terms of this 
connexion); see above, in Masddaa ysatrem Ahurdi a, 
as to which compare again Yasna LITI, 9. The difficult 
form yim, immediately following, was once sought to 
be relieved by resolving it into yo-im; see above 
(a suggestion not at all to be despised, though later 
retracted by its author); others regard the accusative 
form as attracted from the nominative, yo being its force. 
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L. however, think it best to regard the oecurrence of 1b 
as an awkward misplacement, or a bit of debris owing, 
as said above, to the early artificial state of the grouping, 
and so 1 refer it to the ak@ or ratus of line a, although 
so widely separated from it in the limes, “ whom (the rat) 
He (Ahura) appointed as a nurturer to the poor” (possibly 
“will appoint”, for all the preterites may be taken in 
a conjunetive future sense). Some might hold yxartrem 
to be a masculine here on account of yim; but could this 
“Archangel” be so named as the nurturer of the poor ¢ 
The talk is of the aha or of the ratu, and if x4a@rem be 
masculine we should be further foreed to render a yéaéro 
Ahurai @ as “And the Archangel is Abura's”, which 
would be equally vapid, as no one had any hesitation as 
to whether y4a@rem, or any other Archangel, belonged to 
that Supreme Deity. 

XI. This brings us back once more to the most 
important consideration in the entire discussion, which 
requires very full and careful additional treatment as. to 
its historical bearings, both retrospective and prospective ; 
[ refer to that point already slightly touched upon at the 
outset by way of Introduction, see p. 57; again, see aleo 
above in the treatment of the Pahlavi at p. 66; I refer, of 
course, to that moral idea, which is so indefinitely precious 
and so anxiously sought for by searchers into its history," 
and by this crucial principle, I mean simply Human Faith— 
as only externally synopticized in the Decalogue—that 
ene interior element in all real religion, for the sake of 
which, first of all, let us hope religion mainly exists—an 
equitably balancing and measuring foree, without which 
civilization becomes impossible and life an evil. If, there- 
fore, any religious lore can assert and maintain its claim 
to be regarded as The Document of such a principle, it 
should become, by the very fact, the symbol of the most 


1 The main question in all historical moral theology, 
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endeared and solemn interior power which has ever arisen 
from the elements of nature to ameliorate humanity. 

Can the Avesta, then, in its original compositions, as in 
their sequents, be termed such a document ¢ 

As readers here may recall, 1 have made much effort, as 
ihove all other considerations, to put this point in as clear 
a light as was feasible—for this lays a totally exceptional 
obligation upon us as expositors of Zoroastrian Lore—see 
especially my careful contributions to JAOS. in vol. xx, 
where I separate and group the Gda@ie passages, which 
express this universally applicable law according to their 
degrees of point. 

But all arguments may be assisted by corroborative 
evidence: let me then som up in a few concise words 
this additional proof which presents itself in this A/mna 
as a symbol of the essential principle named, so gathering 
up, as it were, and clinching, as they bear upon this 
matter, whatever especial views have been expressed 
above here in this treatise. 

XU. The terms e4at fat hod here at once control 
the interpretation to the interior sense indicated, for us, 
and this completely. Adi} fit hata alone fixes for us the 
idea in vairyd as being highly ethical, see above upon 
p. 66, in re the Pahlavi translation; and even if the 
Archangel Ada were here meant, the words could only 
refer to him as the impersonation of a principle of equity. 
Even in the very-most rudimental application of the 
meaning of the word the idea of Right is at once involved, 
for the A/c, as the abo. was to be appointed * especially 
and in every way" (-fif-, see above and below), “in 
aceordance with his fitness for his office,” one of the most 
obvious and practical of all the forms of sound adjustment; 
and this, as involved in the first syllables of the Ahuwnea, 
should naturally guide us in forming, if it does not 
actually dominate, our exegesis of the formula throughout, 
suggesting interior ideas in all the terms, rather than mere 
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references to persons below Ahura, however individually 
exalted they might be, 

So also, as often implied above and below, of Vunhéns 
dasda mananhd: it mwust have a similar t=mterior 
significance, for neither the Ah@ nor the Ratu could have 
been “the Creator”, or “ regulator”, of vohw manuh when 
understood as the Person of the Archangel Volowmanahl ; 
and the Pahlavi translation (see above), though apparently 
for another reason, itself avoids the proper word “Creator”, 
having the rendering “the giving“ —« less forcible 
expression; nor eould either of them, the A/i® or the 
Ratu, have discharged a similar creative funetion towards 
Vohumanah as equalling “the correct citizen”, “the 
typical good man”, as later more fully represented by 
these words volu manah in the Avesta,—except in a 
far-fetched, secondary, and indirect manner through the 
ordinary channels of better influence. So also “the actions 
of life”, while those “actions ” of course, as ever, included 
a due attention to sacred ceremonies, they were positively 
determined to a more practical sense by the mention of 
the “ poor” and their “ relief” (inculeated in lime ¢), an idea 
whieh again dominates the whole collection of words at 
their close, as adit cit hace affords their “ keynote” at their 
beginning. So also in the rest of the contexts (see again 
above in the Pahlavi translation) I might add here 
that the term eyaefna, in its Vedie form 4yautnd, had 
never, there, in Veda, any reference at all to “ceremonies, 
yet etymology and cognate meanings in alien documents 
are extremely dangerous sourees of certainty as to such 
points as those before us, and they are, therefore, badly 
nnd justly discredited among erities, and it is only with 
reluetance that I allude to this item here. To resume, 
nor can Masda ysa@reméd Ahwras &@ mean anything else 
but “the Kingdom” and not “the Archangel” (this 
fatuously) is to Ahwra (see above); this also forbids us 
to regard yim as referring to yér?rem, though even if 
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2 it were, indeed, the “Archangel” who would be so 
Y needlessly said to be * Ahura’s”, then the “ Archangel ” 
is only God's Sovereign Power personified, and if the 
meaning could be again the “King is Ahura's”, this 
strengthens rather than debilitates the moral idea ex- 
pressed in the passage. Even when understood as standing 
in the accusative masculine, “The King He appointed as 
a nurturer for the poor,” then, too, the conscience-idea 
is again most practically focussed, for the “care of the 
afflicted" was then, as now, perhaps the first dictate 
of equity, next after personal righteousness, asa (rsd), 
and coming itself under the head of Vohuwmanah, 
benevolence (as to which see below); and in fact we have 
in practical actuality in Yasna LVI, 2, 7 (7) one of the 
earliest instances of the mention of an “asylum” or 
“ hospital " for the poor, perhaps the very first in a refined 
and extended literature; and as this idea affords the after 
4 “keynote " to the Ga@as, so it sends its tone throughout 
the then coming, but now to us, only later, Avesta. And 
this is memorable. Such, then, are the conspicuous literary 
cireumstances little questioned by any serious inquirer who 
has become qualified for their examination, the incisive 
‘value of these elements affecting religious history im its 
tiest interior range of annotation and record. Whereas, 
then, in the Original Hymns, as we have seen, and as a 
crucial point, the moral idea is incisively present in certain 
ee, pussices, and this to the exclusion of all others -—and while 
* it is also implied everywhere as a vital necessity to the 
accordant and concomitant sense in the rhetorical and 
dogmatic personifieations of the Attributes, the Amesha 
Spentas —and while also it is yet often expressed amidst 
n small chaos of admixture of these two cognate points 
of profoundly important meaning—that of the Attribute 

4 and that of its personification im an Archangel (see above);— 
yet here, in the Ahuna Vairyu, we have also an invaluable 


triplet evidently chosen out from the @@@us in an especial 
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apirit, as if in a quasi-synopsis,—and in every one of the 
selected expressions the moral idea, in its most practical 
application, is present; while every lower allusion, as if 
to ceremonies, seems to be completely excluded—a most 
remarkable circumstance in itself considered, when we 
study it attentively in all its bearings. 

XIV. But we have also, as resulting from its examina- 
tion, three technical partiewlrs, each of high moment, 
which bear especially, and in a sense indispensably, upon 
the history of ethical doctrine, for first, the spirit of the 
Ahuna adds corroborative evidence to our conviction of 
the existence and intensify of the moral idea in the Gate 
itself, and, while this needs little corroboration, yet that 
little is always weleome in such a vital matter; secondly, 
it also affords us, by implication, in combination with the 
above, some gauge as to the width and depth of the 
foundations upon which the Ga@ie system was built, for 
that system could not have arisen ina day ; but thirdly, 
and most incisively, it gives us an all-important glimpse 
at the historic fact of its firm confinwence, a view which 
fills up the greatest of all such needs, in the matter of the 
immense practical issues once involved in the (ra@ie life. 

[I should have here interposed, after my second point, 
some particulars which recall a decisive and deeply 
interesting proof of the relatively earlier age of the 
Ahunet as expressing this animus of the Ga@as, so the 
more fully vindieating, if need be, my right to place it as 
evidence of the effectiveness of the Ga@ic propaganda. 
The Ahunaver must have been composed at least two 
centuries earlier than those pieces which use it—the 
Ahwnaver—metaphorically, or poetically, as Ayper-suere- 
senet, There is nothing really trivial in the use of it as 
the “Sword of the Spirit ", see this in the Sroa Vast, as in 
the mythical temptation-seene of ZaraPustra; see it also 
used in the same spirit in Yasna XIX; yet this meta- 
phorieal use of it itself proves that the Ahunaver was 
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ancient at the time of the composition of this Lore, for 
it—the Ahunever—could not possibly have been so— 
metaphoriecally—nsed unless it had been held in great 
reverence for a considerable period of time, and it was 
therefore a relic of antiquity ot the date of the still 
vieorous YaSts, as of the other passages alluded to: 50 
much for a valuable differentiation in regard to the 
Alimna's post-Gafie age. ] 

To resume, we have here, then, in the spirit of this 
formula approximate evidence also as to the date of the 
continuance of the Gaé@ie animus in its practical efficiency, 

X¥. The Ga@as must have been sung for at the very 
least (see above) a century before this little piece was put 
together from among their contents, doubtless among very 
many similar bits now long since lost and forgotten, see, 
as specimens, the dAtem Vohu, the Airyamdn ifyo, and 
Yenke (Yahya Hatdm) —and here, m the Alwna, we have 
what shows us that after from one to three centuries the 
Gaéie moral “appeal”, so to speak of it, had by no means 
fallen flat, as some have asserted of the later strenuous 
moral effort of Socrates, that it “ fell flat upon Greece “ — 
the Ga@ie animus had therefore not fallen flat, as seems 
certain, for it survived, at least in this afterpiece. 

XVI. And from this Ahuna, therefore, we can in so 
far measure the duration of this spiritual life, for after 
they, the Ga@as, with their lost companions, had been 
used in ritual before the altars for the period indicated, 
this Gad@ie animus was embodied in such prieces as this 
Ahunaver, that is to say, at the time of that first com- 
position of this Ahwne there existed the intellectual 
tendency, the fashion, so to speak, among the superior 
Priests of Tran, in some dominant centres, to gather up 
the Apex of the Ga@ie creed in little deeply significant 
pieces like this Ahunaver, with their moral point 
supremely prominent and aggressive. This would be 
the third of our items, certifying to us the historical 
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fact, which, as I freely conjecture, no serious person 
anywhere, who understands it and what it involves, will 
nuderrate, denying its very grave—if past—significance, 
that is to say, if the past destiny of large numbers of 
our fellow-men is of any importance. 

XVII. It not only proves that the Ga@ie animus and 
point had consequent, persistent, instinctive life through 
the intervening period from its origin, at least till the 
date of the Ahune (see above), and that the Gaé@as neither 
fell flat at their first chanting, nor did they expend their 
spiritual energy until that time of the A/mwna (see above) ; 
but it likewise proves inclusively, and as a corollary, that 
their spirit must have animated an extensive literatwre, of 
which these few words are but splintered chips, so to 
express oneself ; for, while the Ga@us were in their inception 
doubtless but fractions of a literature many times more 
voluminous than they appear to us to be at present, so 
also as, we must never forget, the later Avesta is likewise, 
in its turn, but a fragment, though it is, indeed, of itself 
by no neans exeessively limited in extent;—and, as we have 
reason to believe, we have surviving to us of all the Avesta 
but two of some twenty-one, now, with exceptions, extinct, 
but once influential books or collections of treatises :—and 
this concept of the “ right and wrong” must have made itself 
felt everywhere and through all. This idea of equity on 
which the chief value of all policy depends (see above) 
seems, then, to have afforded the very keynote to the 
unimus of the entire Zoreéustrion doctrine, not only to 
that of the Gd@os, at about from one to three centuries 
after the death of Zarafustra, at which date we might 
place the Almnever ;—so, as already implied, it must have 
survived through the remaining pre-Christian periods, 
even reaching some foreign, external, or even distant 
influence, as the Greeks report of it proves (see it in the 
indications of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plutarch) ;—it 
speaks out in an emphatic manner in the supervening 
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traditional literature of exegesis,—and it is professedly 
alive to-day, 

XVIII. Portions of the Semitic Scriptures also contain 
its expression ; and, since the era of Christiamity, they 
have had an enormously wide field for injluence; but 
the Avesta moral system pre-dated Christianity, and 1s 
supposed to express conspicuously the equitable idea ” 
in « form which surpasses that, at least, of all Aryan 
Literature, while, in one vital particular, it takes the lead 
of all moral theologies, Semitic or Aryan, of equal age 
with it. I refer, again, to its emphatic doctrine of 
subjective recompense ;—then, if this can be made out, and 
it can hardly be denied, while 1 is seldom questioned— 
in the Gaus and their now lost companion literature, as 
in their descendants whether lost or surviving, we have, 
indeed The Doewments of the wniversal moral idea in 
its development, and this effect in the control of vast 
portions of our race in mid-Asia through successive 
yenerations'—a past result with which little else of a 
regulative and stimulating character can compare—stimu- 
lation and regulation in this direction being almost supreme 
factors in the question of the value of our civilizations. 

XTX. Even as a mere theory all this cannot fail to 
have had a very serious effect in the course of the life 
of the wreatly extended populations ; for, m the extreme 
position of an exceptionally privileged class, we oather 
that there prevailed in Persia the otherwise unwritten law 
that “the poor should be nurtured", and we may well 
hold that, next to Israel, this feeling was more firmly 
fixed there, in Iran, than in any other country, while as 
to the one great particular* (see above) the force of the 
moral idea surpassed even that form of it whieh prevailed 
in the Holy Land. 

XX. Of course the uses of the terms Ase, Vokhumanal, 


' See above in the Introduction, p. 4. 
® Subjective recompense “as to thought, word, and deed”. 
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yiuGru, ete., in their latter exterior and sometimes hallf- 
trivial application, as above indicated, also continued on 
throughout the subsequent periods, side by side with this 
never-failing use of them to express their original and 
literal meaning as to the “ moral” thought; and it rather 
heightens than lowers our interest to notice that such 
aterm as Ado, which, at later times, was often apparently 
used even for the * fire", from the sanetity of the sacrificial 
flame, maintained its original interior energy even where 
it became known in nen-Jranian lands; for there is no 
trace of such a recognized use for it, in that physical 
sense, in the “invaluable” passage in Plutarch ; nor does 
ysafre there mean “bronze” or any other metal, in 
Plutarch, Aso being distinctly, if noticeably, rendered as 
the God, or Demiurge, of “truth” dAn@eas without a hint 
looking toward the endeared quasi-sacramental element ; 
while Volhwmanah was the God of “ good mind", evroras, 
with no suggestion at all of either “orthodox mankind”, 
or of the other “good” “living creatures, flocks and herds”; 
so,as we have seen, ytn@ra is simply and alone the God 
of “ good order”, etveuias, while Aramuifi was the God of 
“wisdom ", copiay, near enough as a translation; MHewvertdf 
was the God, or Demiurge, of “riches”, wAovrov «quite 
expressive of “ Universal Weal”, nothing about “water; 
with which it became later so closely associated, A mere- 
fatat beme the God of “pleasure in things beautiful” 
somewhat free, yet with no word of “plants”. Notice the 
order of sequence in the enumeration which accords with 
Zoroastrian usage, And these facts, these expressions of 
abstract ideas at that time and place—Greece during the 
lifetime of Theopompus, for Plutarch quotes Theopompus 
—of course positively illustrate, and all the more, the 
onee extant exceptionally vital moral vigour of the theo- 
lomical tone at that later time and among those widely 
extended circles, And if myth—to recall the less impressive 
features of the case—or mythie use, did not develop side 
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| hy side with the moral foree, then this latter would have 
had an easier task before it to maintain itself; but it 
survived nevertheless, and notwithstanding these some- 
what degenerate applications to “tire, flocks, metals, the 
enrth, water, and plants”. I need hardly repeat what I 
first hinted at above, viz. that the presence of the moral 
idea, as so proved to exist in Iran-so long after the Ga@ic 
period, is all the more also thus proved to have been L 
a very vital element among the wider forces which were 
guiding the destinies of multitudes in the ancient centuries . 
over the vast regions indicated; and this, surviving from 
the intensified animus of the Ga@ic decades—and the fact Nu 
is as solemn as it is astonishing. If it were, indeed, the 7 ai 
truth that a large percentage among the millions who a4 : 
succeeded each other in the generations of Old Medo- mie 
Persia (see above) were at all, to any degree, the subjects 
of the moral convictions, and devoted to Right, Benevolence, ir 

and Order, Spiritual Energy—ie. effective piety, “as to ei 

thought, word,and deed” —incaleulable restrictions oferume = 
must have resulted, with much positive incitement to . 
industry and the domestic virtues among the ancestors of 
multitudes of Asiaties. It may, indeed, well be that the 
moral idea as to right and wrong had never prevailed over 
such extended territories, or with such wide practical 

influence before npon the earth, as regards time and popu- 
| lation, i ie. before the existence of this Lore ;—and has it 
since ? 
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KANAURI VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS: ENGLISH- 
EKEANAURI AND KANAURI-ENGLISH 


By tHe Rev. T. GRAHAME BAILEY, B.D., M.A., MLE..ALS., 
Fevuow of toe Paxgan Usrvernsrry, Waztmanap, [spta. 


[INTRODUCTION 





] ANAURI is one of the complex pronominalized 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family. It 1s 
spoken in the Satlij Valley in the Panjab, from a point 
about 20 miles up the river from Rampair to near the 
Tibetan border. Bashihr State, of which Kimaur 1s the 
eastern part, begins 50 miles east of Simla: it has an area 

5 of 3800 square miles, and a population of 84,000. 
“ Kanauri is spoken over the whole of _Kanaur except in 
the extreme east, where a dialect of Tibetan is current. 
It has four dialects: (1) Lower Kananuri, in the west of 
Kianaur, north of the Satlaj; ite area is about 12 miles 
from east to west, and 6 miles from north to south. 
(2). Standard Kanauri, the language of the following 
vocabularies. (3) Chitkhnli, spoken only in two villages 
in the Bospi Valley, vis. Chitkhal and Raksham. 
: (4) Thébérskad‘, spoken in the east of the State, in the 
w& villages of Lippa, Asriin, Labriin, Kanim, Shinnaim, and 
Shasd, ie. between the Lippi River and the Tibetan- 
speaking area of Kanaur. It should be noticed that 
while speakers of Lower Kanauri and Standard Kanauri 
readily understand one another, Chitkhall is totally 
unintelligible to them, and Thébirskad' is only half 
understood even by villagers living within 10 miles of 
1 the Lippa stream, The entire number of speakers of the 

four dialects is just over 19,000. 
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The following gives as nearly as possible the geouraphical 
position of Kimaur and the dialects of Kanauri -— 


Kanaur, long. 77° 47’ to 78° 54"; lat, 31° 11° to 42° 4. 

Lower Kanauri, from 78° extending 12 miles west, from 
the Satlij 6 miles north. 

Standard Kanauri, long, 77° 50° to TS" 40°; lat. 31° 29 
to 31° 40°, 

Chitkhali in two villages, Chitkhal 78° 30°, 31° 21; 
Rakshim 72° 20°, 31° 28. 

'Thébirskad’, long, 78° 17’ to 78° 40°; lat. 31° a7 to 
al’ 52, 


Kanauris call their country Kandorin (altered by Aryan 
speakers to Kanaur), and their language Kanorim Skad', 
Kanauri language, or Kanéréanti Skad‘, the language of 
the Kanauris. For convenience sake in this introduction 
the spelling Kanaur is employed. So far as I know the 
form Kanawir is due to Europeans. I have never heard 
a native pronounce the word in that way. The Pahari 
dialects spoken to the west of Kanaur are called by the 
one general name Koci. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured above all 
to be accurate in the representation of sounds. The 
pronunciation of Kanauri is extremely diffieult, much more 
difficult than that of Hindi and Trdit; its numerous tine 
vowel distinctions and its half-consonanta require the 
closest attention. The proper way of writing the half- 
consonant is a matter of dispute. I have used sonant 
letters, oceasionally giving alternative forms. A few 
inconsistencies may be noticed in the writing of some 
sounds, It seemed to me better to attempt, even at the 
risk of being inconsistent, to represent exactly the sound 
of a word, than to assimilate arbitrarily all similar sounds 
to one regular form. It is possible that in an unexplained 
diversity of sound there may sometimes lie valuable 
phonological truth. Each word I have tried to write as 
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the speaker pronounced it, not as I might have thought 
from analogy that he should have pronounced it. I have 
gone into the question of pronunciation more fully in the 
(srammar referred to below. 
I have to express special thanks to Pandit Tiki Ram 
Joshi, formerly rajgirh to the Raja of Baishthr. He very 
kindly sent me some of the proofs of his Vocabulary. 
I found them very useful and suggestive. Nearly a 
hundred words in the following vocabulary have been 
taken from Pandit Tika Ram's proofs. They are indicated 
by the letters T. R. <All these words, however, I have 
independently investigated ; in a few cases a different 
meaning has been assigned, and in nearly every case 
tt different spelling has been employed. To the proofs, 
also, of a brief grammar, written by the same Pandit, 
a debt is owed for words suggested. 

Literature.—I may be permitted to refer to my own 
Kanauri Grammar appearing (probably early in 1910) in 
the Zeitschrift fiir den Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesell- 
achaft. Pandit Tika Ram’s Grammar and Vocabulary will 
ultimately be published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
For the philological side of the language students should 
eonsult a valuable contribution by Dr. Sten Konow, of 
Christiania, in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii, 
pt. i, pp. 480-41. All these works are in English. The 
Rev. H. Bruske, formerly missionary im Kianaur, has 
translated the Gospel of St. Mark into Kanauri, It has 
been published in the Nagri character by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

The following is the system of romanizing employed. 
Consonants as usual in Royal Asiatic Society publications, 
with the following additions ;— 
Half consonants represented by ‘ placed after them. 
The very lightly pronounced # 1s written above the line, 
as in re®, horse; ef. nivi, mountain ; 2", gold. 
sna. 1910, 43 
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Oceasionally | and » are very liquid, but generally they 
are as in Hindi, Kanauri has a strong leaning towards 
half-long vowels. The very short vowels d and ® are very 
often found in words taken directly from Aryan sources. 

Vowels :-— 

d@ as win hut. 

a and a, the short and long of « in father. 

&like ¢ in pet. Sometimes this is much narrower, like 
4 shortened French ¢. 

eand ¢, the short and long of French ¢. 

f like « in hit. 

i and 7, the short and long of Italian +. 

® above the line like o in hot, the corresponding long 
sound * being almost like awe. 

o and 6, the short and long of French 6. 

6 on the line, between * and o. 

é like German 4, bot alweys shorts 

6, the same sound long. 

ti) like «# in put, There is also a « between @ and i. 
See syyiil, yidd in the vocabulary. 

uw and @, short and long, like Italian w. 

ii hke German ji. 

ai, more or less like English 4 in high. 

au, used only in Hindi, Urdi, and Panjabi words, more 
or less like the § of Kanauri words. 


Frequently a final vowel is stopped short almost with 
a jerk. To show this ‘ is printed after the vowel, e.g. toke’. 

One example of an aspirated sonant consonant will be 
observed in bhirirénnig’, ‘This is probably an unconscious 
temporary assimilation to an Indo-Aryan sound. 

Kiinauri has a habit of aspirating (though not always) 
a final surd consonant, a final vowel and a final /. This 
is represented by (h), This /& is not an integral part of 
the word, and falls away before an inflection or before 
another word, 
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Tn some words y 15 faintly pronounced, sometimes being 
omitted, sometimes plainly enunciated. This is written (1). 
The letters in brackets immediately after a verb show 
its present participle. A knowledge of this is necessary 
for forming the present and imperfect tenses, ‘Thus 
rfnnig (lo) shows that the present tense is redo dite". 
A few instances will be noticed of the uncertainty 
common in Tibeto-Burman languages of initial « or = 
followed by a consonant, e.g. fof and atid, git and sii. 
In the English—Kanauri vocabulary most trees and plants 
are entered under the heading ‘plant’. The botanical 
names are taken from a list of Béshihr plants, very kindly 
lent by Mr. A. J. Gibson, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
After some words I have indicated a Hindi, Urdi, or 
Panjabi equivalent. This has been done only when the 
Aryan origin of the word does not seem at first sight 
obvious. As will be seen, a considerable portion of the 
Kanauri vocabulary 1s of Aryan origin, (Th.) denotes 
Thébérskad' words. To get the literal meaning of 
compound words the Kanauri-English vocabulary should 
be consulted. The infinitive endings -nnig' and ~amig 
are interchangeable. 
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able (be), athtnnig’, hanniy', 
Goren nyy. 

abolish, band Lani’. 

absolutely, kilatt, maui. 

absurd, wiimthiim. 

abuse, u., galin; v., géalen 

shénwyy. 

scusation, b., dlls, 


' accuse, v. Oldd phim’ or 


lanmig'; (complain of), 
lishtertamus. 
acorn, aha (= berry) with 


name of oak, eg. bré sha, 
— of Quercus vex, 
adept, (@ik. See good. 
admit, v. (acknowledge), 
shiconniy’ (~0). 
adultery, commit, v., teih- 
shimiuy, goshemig ; —, 
with man, gonmay', v. tr., 
with ace, 
advisable(be).quyamay’, qyats 
(im pers. }. 


adze, n., ising. 
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affection, n., pyar. See 
love. 
afoot, adv., wind, pad, 
foot. 
afraid (be), v., bycimiy’. 
See femur. 
afternoon, n., ngywmdlet, 
again, ady., /é. 
age, see year, 
agree (with), riukalimey ; — 
(to) minéimig’ shown ig’, 
oh! see oh ! alas! 
air, lan (wind). 
airs (give oneself), Auytin- 
mig (-bo), imeushédmig® 
or mearsiéamig (Th.), 
especially of poor man. 
alas! «yd, dehdehd. 
alive, adj., shiv. 
all, acdj., tei. 
alms, 1. aoTeydm, 
alone, adj., ahi. 
altogether, advy., kiiagt, maclt. 
always, adv., sed, hitmésh, 
See daily. 
among, pr., maydi, manne, 
See between. 
amulet, m., stand, chishtiin, 
gata. 
amuse, V., win sienigy". 
amusing, lonnig’, honntyga. 
and, conj., «4. 
angry, adj., roshin, dikhin, 
animal, n., sanwér. if 
ankle, n., pabath. 
anna, n., année: two —, palit 
(or nakits, a seeret word); 
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three —, batliia pola; four 
—, déli; twelve —, batlis 
rupéd. 

annoy (tease), raléamay’, gots 
raléamig' (rive trouble to}, 
héniidim shénniy’. 

ant, n., Adlitue’. 

anxiety, 1., Sori. 

anxious, adj., sort, (stor 
(s}os; — (be), v., cert 
havimig’ ; (for absent 
person) (s)}fosmig', (s)tos 
nimi’. 

ape, n., gona. 

appear, v. (seem), koléimeiag’. 

applause, shabash. 

apple, n., palé; — -tree, 
palé bothon. 

appoint, v., tdmig'; —aday, 
pats tonnig’ (used of con- 
sulting oracle), fuyamig’. 

arm, n., gidd; arms, thitm, 
e.g. in one's arms, thitme > 
forearm (cubit), rim; arm- 
pit, és. 

around (all round), adv., pa 


kilaidire. 


arrive, v., pinnig’, pote-* 


hfénnig’; —, cause to, 
pipe shénnuy. 
arrow, 1, moh, ronu moh, 
artery, n., sirdi, See vein. 
astend, v., fanmig’. 
ascent, n., fai; gentle 
Ihyer hye. | 
shimig’. See shame. 


— 


a 
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ashes, u., miepydts (lit. fire- 
bird). 
ask, v., tmig’. 


ass n., photo; male, qyabin ; 


female, bonmod. 
assemble, v, imtr., 
( -1te? ). 
assembly, n., dan. 
astray, adj., del dal; 
v., delmig'. 
astrologer, n., lolo Ahyiazea ; 
astrologer's book, n., Loto. 
attack, v., hesia lawnig’. 
attempt, v., doahtah lanmnisy. 
attention, n.,m non; —, pay, 
v., mond shénwig’, 
aunt, n. (father's sister or 
mother's sister - in-law), 
nine, ane; (mother’s 
sister), erin, chimed (Th.) ; 
(father's sister - in - law), 
evnnelta, 
autumn, n., fair. 
avarice, 1, Lalita, 
avaricious, adj., beled. 
awake,adj.,yanyan, yanshés, 
axe, ., laste. 


dlamenmnuy 


a oro, 


back, n., pislitin. 

bad, adj, mdr,  hotsdn, 
meahkiite ; badly made or 
put on, uncomfortable, 
adéma, 

bag, n., pled’, 


. ( f baleony, n., fared, 
P bald, adj., (s)pitha. 
c ball, n., ginal, pit'ks. 
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bank (of river), n., b/edélon, 

barber, m, d@s; fem., 
watnekh’ (qr). 

bark, v. (of dog), taiifmeuy ¢ 


n. (of tree), kholdp; (of 


ahaycuy), pad’, 

barley, fag; (a harley drink), 
yindd, 

barren, adj. (land), dali ; 
(woman), fcnedie. 

basket, n., céfér; (a ‘Teale, 


koti, hindi, sonnii; — 
-maker, candlis; fem., 
conale, 


bastard, adj. (2)b7. 

bat, nm: (animal), f@rpéats 
(lit. darkmess-bird). 

be, v. (I am), tog’, diy’; 
(I was), takeg’, dweg’. 

beak, n., failetia, 

beam, n. (wood), adfhird: 
(in ceiling), dardv. 

bear, u., Mom; v. (lift), sar- 
migi; (— child), chan 
lama’. 

beard, n., deer’. 

beat, v., formig’, ctltdmeig’, 
hiilmig', thismay’. 

beautiful, adj., demo, shywro ; 
fem., shyaré, bunthds ; 
fem., banthé, hanthire; — 
(in word and appearance), 
remig'. | 

hecome, ¥., nimiy’, hactmig’, 

bed, n. (for sleeping), mdzd, 
p'litig. 

bee, m., yi, dich, aaayiti, 
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weasytith; bechive, Atahin, 
mithair, dordz, 

before, pr. adv. (in front of), 
oad, 

beg, v., wnniy’, @remmig’, 

hegrar, roaulia, 

begin, v., sfinimey (— go). 

behalf (on behalf of), prep., 
Iecdne, tries. 

behind, adv., nyinia, my Maho, 

helieve, v., mm néamig’, po- 
fennig’ ; (cause to), m”na- 
yomig’, pry yamig’. 

bell, n, gant; string of 
bells on horse, angi. 

beloved, adj., paar. 

belt, n. (leather), beajen ; 
(servant's), qachin. 

bend, v. tr., hhonmig', kuta 
lanmig’; be bent, bhovahi- 
mig, kutd hacimig’; bent, 
adj., ‘honshts, kuta, See 
crooked, 

beneath, prep., yudhin, 

hent, see bend. 

berry, 4/0, 

hest, adj., 2d ditm, 20 debash, 
ete, fhidis: aditm, ete. See 


between, prep., adv., epi, 
mierporl, 


hier, n., (otdg, shi. 

hig, adj., teg*. 

bind, v., tehdiawig'. 

bird, n., gaya, pyats. The 
following are some names 
of different small birds: 
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sparrow, kim pyats or 
kotor pyats, or kothin pya 
(1e. house bird); wood- 
pecker, shin ¢hon; others, 
shelt, LighOnt, haketit(h), 
one, hie pya, ritite: 
w red bird, fama pai: a 
bird as big as crow, lan 
pya,lipyd. See blackbird, 
eagle, crow. 

bit, n. (piece), Atbrits, 

hite, v., civimig'. See sting. 

bitter, adj., boyy. 

black, adj., rdveh. 

blackbird, evt(h). 

hlackamith, n., domém: fem., 
domavdhh' (of); beri: fem., 
bériinmiy. 

bladder, n., been? 

blanket, n. Aemibil(h), tend, 
dani. 

blast, v., siritigie pashmiy 
(lit. break with tunnel), 

bleat, v., hash# nig’. 

blemish, nm, ph"rth (lit. 
difference), 

bless, v., Drkitt tummy ; 
phate tani. 

blessing, n., brit, phatadu. 

blind adj. kitnd dated (in Hindi 
ivind means one-eyed), 

blink, v., mig sténmig'. 

blister, n., figil(A). 

blood, n., pilates. 

blow, v. (of breath), pliieré- 
amg’; (of wind), bénnig’ 
(lit. come). 
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blue, adj., rie. 

blunder, n., g'ltt. See mis- 
take. 

blunt, adj., ima risk, 

board, n,n. See plank. 

badly, nm. (human), én ; 
(upper half of front of 
body), miikhei. 

boil, nm. pyiia; v. intr, 
Khoon’, Pwewmag'; v. tr., 
Khoown shémnig’, buen 
shénnig’ ; — (food), pan- 
nig? (-do); be boiled (food), 
lmennay’ (-cdo). 

bolt, n. (wooden), Awrdv, 
[op taleil. 

bone, n., Adri. 

book, n., Adttah, 

boot, n., see shoe, 

borax, n., fshalt: — mer- 
chant, tsholé pid, 

born (be), v., 2eménnig’. 

bongh, n.,frad'. See branch, 

bow, n. (for arrows), gtine ; 
v, (join hands), daliiwmag*; 
(to dame, forehead on 
ground), chig rannigy ; 
— oneself, bhovishinveg'. 

box, n.( wooden), bith, sondak; 
(wooden, for grain), wrts; 
(leather), diim, See trunk. 

hoy, u., d&hind, dékhrate, 
shard, lati. 

bracelet, n., daklo. 

branch, n., brad. 

brass, n., pital, 

bray, v. (ass), doshtnnag’, 


bread, n., roth; (plur, rate’), 
ot barley or Add ; (oiled), 
policokts ; (cooked in oil), 
pale, 

break, v. tr., tdibmiy’, (-qo), 
pholmig'; (stones), paale- 
migh; (thread), sdrmig: ; 
be broken, chéivmig' (-qo), 
See crush. 

breast, n., aifiig ; (one of the 
two breasts), witwi, 

breath, n., @°m, riviad, sdedi. 

breathe, sisi? danmay', asin 
Ditmar’. 

bribe, n., bitria: vo tr., barid 
ronmiy ; (take bribe), 
bitria simig' (lit. eat), 

bridge, n., taheamm. 

brier, n., #adh. 

brim, n. (of hat or vessel), 
Dine’, 

bring, v., femnmeag’. 

broad, adj., &iinith. 

brooch, n. (clasp), prfsn', atk. 

brook, n., naldn, gdrin. See 
stream. 

broom, nm. (for sweeping), 
loveedhrh, 

brother, n. (elder), «ate ; 
(younger), bayd, bat, bite: 
full brother, nits has: 
plur., nize base ; brother- 
in-law (wife's brother), 
shatpd ; man's sister's 
husband, shape; woman's 
sister's husband, B'¥sa ; 
husband's brother, bea. 
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brow, n. (forehead), phya, 
brown, adj., piirkh. 


brush, v. (with hand or 
brush), Adirnney’, ylineiy 
(-g0). 

babble, n., shal. 

bud, mm, jitrite @. See 
flower. 


buffalo, n., méah, 

bug, n., sutt(h); plur., siete’, 

build, v., pavvinig' ; (bridge), 
tshamm lannvig'. 

bull, n., dans, 

bullet, n., qdlda. 

bundle, n., qétots. 

burn, V. tr. eonnly (-dn), 
pony’; (wood), parmeg'; 
Vv, intr., bonmag : ( wood }, 
harmag'. 

burning place, n. (for bodies), 
mrthtin, 

burst, v. tr. plhormiy’ ; 
v. intr. (cloth), barmig' ; 
(anything hard), -besf- 
ani’. 

bury, v., affamwig’. 

bush, 1, gto bathon, 

butcher, n., séd shithtaecs, 
See slaughter. —, y,, 
shiimmig® (-bo). 

butter, n., fsoprdi. 

butterfly, n., shepryath, 

butter-milk, n., raft, bit(h) ; 
(what remains after draw- 
ing off butter-milk), jaa. 

button, n., fon. 

buy, v., cdimig’, ebkahimig’. 


cabbage, n., gobi. 

cage, D., pinydy, 

calf, nn, rate; (of 
pilvicts. 

eall, v,, biimnig' (-do, fut. 
hittag’), dream hy’. 

camel, n., i. 

can, v., see able. 

cap, on. (smal 
porini fépoin, 

captive, hédt, banda. 

card, v. (cotton), tahithyemén', 
tahirkyamar’. 

carding instrument, n.tss ithi, 

carpenter, n., Orde; fem, 
orénukh' (¢'); béra: fem. 
hériintsy, 

carpet, n., sutrdinyt, dori, 

east, v., sh'thedmisy’ 

caste, man of higher caste, 
fonds (m almost = x); 
man of lower caste, 
indyde, 

cat, n., piaht; wild eat, «tarts, 

cataract, n., chodin (water- 
fall). 

catch,  v., iil. See 
embrace. Be caught (of 
disease), fimmig' (-he), 
hipevmigy’. 

enterpillar, n., Ao. 

cause, n., fash, See reason. 
v., generally  shénmig' 
with verbal noun, espe- 
cially of trans. verbs. For 
intr. verbs often separate 
word. 


leg), 


Kanaurt), 








rT 
eave; n., ay’, dubria. 
» aw, ¥., bashénnig’. 
, eenser, n., ditkhria, 
 tentipede, n., sacia. 
| certainly, adv.,garmad’, agré. 
| chain, n., alunidiy, 
| chair, n., Adres, 
7 - change, v., qnalmirg skolnig: 
biddléamig'. 
chap, v. (hands and feet), 
helo’. 
_ ¢happing, n., balbel. 
charcoal, n.; tha(h). 
eharm, n. (ineantation), duh 
a dub; (mutter —), dub dah 
s)) linanigf. 
that, v., se¢ converse, 
chattels, n., ef bist. 
cheap, adj., s°sta, bao debash. 
ss cheat, v., nord linmig’ ; 


1 


n., noriiece ; — (out of 
money), v., dikhdamig', 
thigayamig. 

cheek, n., pin. 

cheer, v., nyoklfadmiy’, nayol- 
lennig'. 


chicken, n., Fekheri chutes. 
chide, v., dopkiamig’. See 
a fhreaten. 

 ehild, wm, chav; small child, 
ss ghants, thiklapts (bigger 
than aydnén, see infant); 













from childhood, dzivitsots, 
| chin, n., chéthon, 
chisel, n., behets, 


| J choke, vv. tr, gala: tetimemeagy, 
a glow isiim feitm smn’ + 


. sah ETc 8 Se a or ily , 
ae Vasdtar ok 


_ 


md 8g 


el 


v. intr, goloye jivemi 
(710). 
choose, v. (select), binéamig’. 
Christian, n., Kitalitdn. 
churn, nga; v.,gdr liemig 3 
churning eylinder, donind. 
cinder, n., thd(A). 
city, n., shér, bdzar, 


clap, v., Aastla baztanig’, 
See palm, 


claw, 0. cin, 

elay, n. shir, 

clean, adj., délixh, ete. See 
rood, 

elerk, n. (Persian writer), 


dumig’; (Hindi writer), 


haitis, f. kaitdnt: also 
céfacu, imiinaht, f. miin- 
wtb. 


clever, adj., ah"rdar, 

climb, v. (trea), bimig’. See 

clod, n., dela. 
elinig’ 5 v., hitrédanig’, 

cloth, n., qasd; clothes (Ka- 
nauri), trousers, suthin , 
long-coat (wool), chal ; 
(cotton), taalé: pieces in 
coat-tail, palo; breast- 
piece of coat, pitdnts ; [ 
shirt, karti; hat, fépoi: 
sirdle, gachia; shawl, ete., 
tatdir, challt, -yarbiile : 
women's special skirt, 
(lért; jacket, feoli, | 


in ie 


am 
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clothe, v. tr., qual phonmay 
(-4o); elothe oneself, getad 
pholfahaenvuy. 

cloud, n., 9, See mist. 

enarse, adj. (inferior), boagrds ; 
(cloth with holes), jalMwite ; 
(flour), bogrie: (coarsely 
ground), plrtaké, 

cock, n., dmAlerda, 

cold, n., lise, dk; — and 
cough ,chamba, See cough, 

collar, n., (iron for dog), 
of'lpdlt(h). 

collect, v., eke lecmmetgy', s°vmer 
lanmig ; — cows’ urine, 
jamuy’. 

eollection, n. (small number 
of men, animals stars, ete.), 
piri. 

colour, n., mbit, 

eolt, n., biffahéerii. 

comb n.,cothén; v.,ahiiimergy’. 

come, v., binniy, bimnig' ; 
— out, dinmig’. See go, 
emerge. — down, jam- 
muy. See descend, 

comic, se AMUsiNe. 

command, n/m; v.d:idm, 
raining. 

eomceal, v. tr., meni ; 
— oneself, manahimnes. 

conceit, n., aight. 

conceited, adj., 
See proud. 

eoneubine,n. (of raja), Miwa; 
(ordinary), Mériie qoene ; 


sar. See Mistress, 


multehput, 


cone,n. (of tir-tree), pital, tate; 
(ot Pinus Geroardiensa), 
prias, spriise, 

confound, ste shame. 

conquer, Conqueror, se WIN, 

consider, v., faclnvig'. 

consolation, v., siidvi. 

console, v., #ikinh ramanig’, 

consult, v., «ld Tneiy’. 

contacions, ady,, tijpeden ; 
— (be), v. tipeimiy. 

content, adj., mit. 

contract, n. (price), drama. 

contumacy, n., méisor( = ob- 
stinate disobedience), 

conversation, n., faatinin, beets 
ciny. 

converse, V., butdi lanmir’, 
hattisham vy’. 

cook, v, tr., darvanig; 1. dati; 
be cooked, siffnmig. See 
boil. 

coolie, n.,. ditties, 

copper, n., (rnd. 

eord, n. (twine), rid; (rope), 
theakpei’, bibali, 

com, n. (growing), sd, See 
grain, flour. —, 0. (on 
foot), (aden, 

comer, 0., 2fr. 

corpse, notin, mitrda,miiro. 

corrode, see rust. 

cotton, n., rai: — wool, rit, 

cough, nm, fi, chitimbee (with 
cold); v., britaed. 

count, v., manny’. 

counting, n. (upto LOO), tvye. 















eounterfeit, adj. (com), bhotia, 

country, mdlak, 

couple, n.,nyotor. See pair. 

eover, v., (uléamig', khom- 
mig (-be), khiimimig’ (-bo); 
n., bulma, hob, 

covet, v., lalate lanmuy’. 

covetous, adj., lalet, 

covetousness, n., foalits. 

cow, t1., lari. 

coward, n., haypcriitseet. 

cowherd, n., qreifis. 

crack, v, intr. (¢didmrits), 
hatinag'. 

erawl, v., dapshimey’. 

crazy, adj, hdli, See mad. 

cream, n., dowdy, 

erease, 1., tpt. 

create, v., palit lenmig’ > be 
erented, peda fueymayy. 

crooked, adj., tigre; — (be), 
v., bhérmig' ; — (be very), 
khoishimey’. 

erop, n. (harvest), sal. See 
harvest, — (of birds, 
sheep), errtr. 

cross, v.forénneny, hanes 5 
adj. (roads, ete), bra, 
braje (with om, road, ete.), 
broflim. 

eross-legged, adj., poser bite, 

crow, Vv. (of cock), hashtnniy’ ; 
n., here’ 

crown, m. (of head, where 
Hindu lock of hair 1s), 
tealapirin. 


—erumb, n,, grugrt, 


ae 
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crumble, v. tr, gra demmig’ ; 
— v. intr., grit bonnig’. 

crush, v., cekhyaimig’, con- 
wes’. 

ery, v., krammig (-bo). See 
weep, — together, /erap- 
shimig’, skrapalemay’. 

cubit, n., ren. 

cucumber, n., fulfrit. 

end (chew), v., rimeimig. 

culpable, adj,, Mishirsec. 

cunning, adj., enlah(h). 

cup, n., kargydl(h), zorbath ; 


v. (bleed), tstinmaig', rid 
tail yiabuy’. 
eurds, Th., doyin : dried —, 


chibi. 
enstom, n,, pethiit. 
cut, v., milmig’, gonmiy. 
eymbal, u., bigpyeél(h). 


dagger, n. (Gurkha), Muti 
Ichi. 

daily, adv., 
always. 

dance,v., e(y ainiy’, cy \ashi- 
mete. 

danger, n., byatimig’-bash. 

dark, mu, adj., ¢itrd, tir, 
anyardn, anydrds, tham- 
SLi. 

daughter, n., ciméd’ ; 
law, — st#m, tém. 

dawn, v., Trashite hinnig’ 
(raahia = long shadow 
or ray); rathh sanmeg’ 
(= night end), 


diara. See 


— -ifl- 


— 










_s 
a s — 


~s on 
tlie 4 be 
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day, n, lai, 1; (by day), 


adv., fai, (@. See daily. 
As measurement of time, 
dian, dyisin, bartin, 


day -after-to-morrow (ie, 


third day), rémi; fourth 
day, paé; fifth day #1, #; 
sixth day, efi, ce; seventh 
day, kiiroi. 

day - before - yesterday, r7 ; 

- fourthday back, ritsdmayii*. 

dead, perform rites for, atii 
fonmig', See corpse. 

deaf, adj., fond. | 

dear, adj. (loved), pyar; 
(costly), see price. 

death, arg iat. 


debt, n., rin, bulon. 


[od 
-_ 





debtor, nm, rini, rinses, 


deceit, n., nérin. 

deceitful, adj., Khotés. 
deceive, v., see cheat. 

decide, v., pantsT lewmey’, 


phaisdla lanmig’. 


decision, n., pantsi, phaisitla, 
decompose, v. intr., cismiy’. 


deed, n., baimiii, 


—s deer, n., pha; different kinds: 


skin (called in Koei diskin) 
war(hy) (Kochi, Grd); 
(musk-deer), rote; (bira- 


_singha), @nih rid’ seu; 


erie, 







* — t. | ‘ 
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Be defeated, ham- 
muy. See lose. 

delay, n., d@rt; v., bhraimay’, 
dért Lanmeig’. 

delight, n., Aisi. 


demon, n., ralsis, 


Wil. 


den, n., dibrin, ay’, wit. 


See cave. 

deny, v., Atirshinig'. 

descent, n.,  chitr : 
gentle, Kley®r Ihiyér. 
ascent. 

desire, v., qydmiuy’. 

destitute, adj., raped’. 

destroy, v., sho slfnamay' ; 
be destroyed, sho bimig’. 

dew, n., Gali. 

die, nu. (bone), pdshin ; 
(brass), cholo’; play at 
dice, pdshin yocimiy’, 
cholo yaevmur, cholimig’, 
dice-player, prtishii yo- 
ene, child, 

die, v., shimig'; die off 
(whole family), khajiimig® 
(-go) nd kui hacimag', ne 
hut bimig'. 

ditference, n., ph®wik. 

difficult, ndj., ‘alk, oldo, 
kotati:, miishhil. 

dig, v., kitéimig’: (for saw- 
ing), g'lmig’. 

direction (towards), 40, 
kaetve; in this direction, 
jeko'”" loke*; in that diree- 


very 
Ser 


a). tion, néki', nosh, néakat:- 
_ defeat, v. tr phammig, See in my, his, direction, ait 


a i 








I 
we é 












7 

: - & -@ 
— es. 
oe 


’ 
=~ 
= 
— 
=’ 


—— 


J 


=F 

we 1 

7 eo. af i ~~ 

a. - — a & 
a 5 
ae *'s 


ia 


F kat, dake, ete.; in which 


direction, furtaba. 
dirt, n., kri, See dust. 
disappear, v., manshimisy’. 
disciple, n., tséla. 
disease, n., fod". 
dismiss, v., fofa shéamiy, 
fom’. 


disobey, v., met m néaimiy’. 


= 


7 
25) 


Li 


. 
= 


ee = 


4 


Pape 
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disperse, v. intr., (z)bormig’, 
(c'rshimig’; v.tr., brim 
ahénmeigs. 

displease, Wy riddbas fenvechinn 
shénmag’, roehén lammeigy’ ; 
be displeased, v., rdshai 
tanmiy’, niirads hacimy". 

distribute, v,, harem’ (-go). 

divide, v. tr, — danmig’ 
(+479). 

divorcee, v. tr, shin tonmig’ 
(lit. break thestick); tahar- 
Adley. 

dizziness, n., Jeena, 


dizzy(be), Vi, Jjanorohacimig’ 


janoro lanshimag’. 
do, ¥., lanmiy’, lanmig’. 
doctor, n., haba, any. 
dog, n., kat (plur., Ade") 
large Tibetan, enki. 
doll, n., yocimig’ chan. 
dome, n., andd.— 
door, n., plan, dwirdi, 


double, adj., nish digna, 


- doubt, m, brine; are sua- 
picion; vy. Prim lawmigy’. 
dove, n., raped’, gipti. 


; i A, : | ; 
} i ~ re © ~~ ~ [ ut 
i. Lm =r p a i 4 
AUS 7, an 


down, ady., shown, yi, aig’, 
ydiako, 

doze, v., dilemmiy’, diileim 
or nizrdn bing > — n., 
nisrdii, 

draw, v., dammuy. See 
pull. 

dream, v., marenvig*t n., mati. 

dress, v. (oneself), phokshe- 
inig', Likshimeg' ; — (an- 
other), phoimig'; as a 
special honour, (iim 
(-go) with obj. of thing 
put on, e.g. aloes, flowers, 


clothes. 
drink, v., tiiwmig' (in- 
toxicants), kydsmig'; give 


to drink, tii rdnmiy'. 
drip, v., covmag* (-ge). 
drop, v. tr., dade sh#remig’ ; 
vy. intr., dadu bimig’. See 
fall. 
drown, v., tid bili shims’. 
drum, n, (in order of size), 
ham, dal, nigaro, dolkhi, 
diimakh, dakhra. 


drunk, adj., kydskyds. 
dry, v. tr. and intr. tshar- 


mig';—up, oftree(inside 


crumble away), s@emig’; 
— adj., tshars. 

duck, n., bik. 

dumb, adj., jyard, late. 


dung, n. (human), phwr'; a 


(dog), kh; (bird), khd; 


(horse, ete.),lid(h); (sheep, — 
goats), dil(h); (cattle), ; . 


1 





] 
2 
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moldn; (eattle, dried}, had’, 
korkched, 

dust, n., piredfin; dirt and 
dust, fica. 

dwarf, n., septs, bon- 
witts, 


eagle, n., dey iiaipya. 

ear, n., kandi. | 

earring, 0., aArdil, 
kintalt, sokovs. 

earth, n. (soil), bdepd, matin; 
(world), diimya. 

earthquake, n., siaigia, bin 
eimlin, 

ease, m., eld. 

easy, adj., sii, 

eat, V.,camig'; give to eat, 
samen ranmuy. 

echo, v., ronfnaig’ 
hill, ete.). 

eclipse, n., ¢rondy. 

eddy, v., ahiirénmig’. 

edge, n., toks, kindare. 

effort, n., ftwhtiv. 

egg, n., lit(h). 

eight, adyj., a1. 

eighth, adj., ré, rai?; S00, 
raved ; SOOth, reed, 

eighty, pdgisa or pimisa; 
— -ne, ponis® id'; — 
-two, — nish: — -three, 
— phim; — -four, — 
po; —-tive, —ia; — 
- IX, — fig’; — -seven, 
atish ; — -eight, — rai; 
— -nine, — sit, For 


lintew, 


(nom, 


ordinals add -§ to last 
word In each case: nica 
changes -@ to -", 

either... or, fof... hoe, 

elbow, n., dier@ke(h). 

eldest, adj., jean, 

eleven, adj., sigul; eleventh, 
wiepial, 

elope, v. (of married woman), 
har bimig’; eloping wo- 
man, karwé: man with 
or to whom she goes, 
hearulen, ‘ 

embrace, v., tsfimashinvig’. 

employ, v., fame; with 
word for servant (q.v,), a5 
yokpa, ete, 

empty, adj., afergpi. 

endure, v., @syamuy. 

enemy, 0, and, mt ky iahiel 
mi, sul‘ sea, See meet. 

enmity, sid’, 

entangle, v., piidedyomig’ ; 
he entangled, phistnavig’, 
jeiemny', . | 

enter, v., diahkimeyy’. 

entrails, n., gimme, 

entrap, v., plisayamiy. 

entreat, v., “rs lanmig’, wish 
yi pon fanmuy’ (i.e. 
make two hands one), 

equal, adj., darabdr. 

error, n., tier, Aialeiie. 

escape, v., (wertiahimeg’, 
IicHemaig. 

evening, n., ship’. 

ever, adv,, lérdn. 





ee, a 2 2S 


= 
| 


fexconimnnnicate, v., titel 
mitsile shénmiy’ or loen- 
mu. 

execute, v. (finish), 
mig; (hang), 
shennvig’. 

exile, v., tata 
héria: lami’. 

expel, v., aheléimig', shal#léc 
she nmi. 

expense, n., cherfit. 

explain, ¥., “mzdyamig’. 


alii yi 
jihae TLS ih 


shénmig', 


extinguish,v.,spiimig' (-7o); 


he extinguished, v., bin- 
mig’ (-90). | 
extravagance, n., yar bhérts, 


extravagant, adj. dwalia, 


khyampo, 

eye, D., mig’. 

eyebrows, eyelashes, n., 
migspa, migtsim, 


face, n., (4)f6. 

fall, v., qarmiy', brim binvig' ; 
(of house), blitsmig' ; 
(drunk), bralmiy’. See 
knoek. | 

false, adj,, alkalon, See lie, 

fan, nh, aria (pankhe) 
pe ihe 5 pakhiin 


rilzamig', ee hannig'. 


far, adv., adj., dér, wark. 


F farewell, say farewell to, 


brélmig’. 


t farmer, n., smidar, 
é fast, n., Dert(h); v.. birt(M) 


q lanmig'; adv., 26, hasdl. 


fat, adj., motis, bakhes > n., 
tahidiv. 

fate, n., Aiemit; 
dose. 

father, n., ape, bon, bev, 
blew; 
mans — -in-law's family, 


evil fate, 


— = in. = law, Ti; 


dirés, diirispin, 
fault, n., doakim, See error. 


fear, v., byanmag', d&k hon- 
my’ (-10). 

feather, n., pal(A), pahhan., 

feel, v. (touch), thannay’. 

fellow-villager, n,, déshia;— 
-countryman, miild-ihia, 

female, adj., mémth (with 
noun}. | 

fence, n., fdr. 

fern, n., #e¢ plant. 

festival, n. (mela) hayon ; 
special welas, (isd in 
January, (isk in April, 
akhyin in September. 

fetter, n., ren. 

fever, n., cirgéi, brim tod’ 

few, adj., ufo. See minority. 


field, nm, rim; sinall —, 
sharin. 
fifteen, sd/a; fifteenth, soma; 


fifty, mishnas® sai; tif ticth, 
— arnt a Aan nee 
theaa — eee — 
-four, — SEP : Se 
BOrPAL $e -8iX, awe erly ; 


— 


— -geven, — sdetish; — 
-cight, — “rai; — nine, 

























finish, 


_ - tire- 





— aiagii. For ordinals 
add * to the last word. 
light, v., dashimig'; —,cause 

to, ddshim shénrwiy'; —,u., 
— hha. 
tile, n., aéqeliir. 
fill, v., ponmig’ ; — tight, 
ceanmiuy (-qo); be filled, 
hinvanig’. 
fine, adj. (cloth), pithdis, 
nekite; (small), sedate ; 
(be — weather), v., bicén- 
miy, bytamig?; —, n., 
dani; small — not in 
_ law-courts, collected by 
village headman, @tped, 
chodpai; —, v., dani 
luni’, 
finger, n., pris. 
finger-nail, n., cen. 
v., alti’ > be 
finished (of assembly, 
disperse), dunwniy’. 


‘fire, n., m2; v. (with gun), 


Paw: 

n., mehon, mehorts. 

fire-place, n.(native earthen), 

mela. 

firewood, n., (parmig’) ahi. 

first, adj., id’, dare; — place, 
divin; —atadv.omé,om, 

fish, n., matehi: v., matsht 
teins’. 

fisher, n., matshi tea@mzea, 


fist, n,, wvitihe, 


_ five, wa; fifth, na*; 500, 


nin ; 500th, wind. 


flag, n., darehdd ; —, prayer, 
darchixdt. a 

flame, n., [eth 

flea, n., sk pig. 

flee, v., bomig'. See run. 

fleece, n. (sheep), fsemm ; 
(gout), mores. , 

flint, n. (for light), mr. 4 

float, v., fii dén tishimigi, 
or bimar’. 

flock, n.(sheep, goats), siatlin, 
dayin ; (belonging to raja 
or wazir), pir; (of birds), 
nein. | 

flog, v., taimik eciléamiy* 
(tsamik = whip). 

flood, n., hala. 

floor, n. (wooden, of upper 
story), panthin > (earthen, 
of lower story), dharii. 


flour, n., c#ai; —, wheat, 
kiimelkheyiin, ‘ 

flow, v., bimig', tatlewmig'. 7 

flower, n., #. 

flute, nu, sandal, hashén, 
adwtiart, 

fly, n., yeh, youth, kim yen, j 


cim whith; v., yammay ; 
—, cause to, yam ahenmig’. 

foal, n., bitshérd. 

foam, m., aah‘, 

fodder, n., eT(/b). 

fold, n. (sheep), thach; (as in 
fourfold), diigna (c.c. 
fivefold = nad diigna); 
¥. tr., fhonmig', chammag'. 

food, n., saa, kieai, 





foot, m., han ; 
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(paw), bev; 
(of bed), far. 

footprint, n., mint’. 

forbid, v., ma shfnmuy’. 

forefathers, 1., ape (été. 

forenoon, n., orm fi. 


forest, n., bonin, sangal, 
dzaiugal. 


forget, v., bGshi may’. 

forgive, v., map lewmiss’. 

forked, adj., brajé, bri, 

formerly, adv., om, one, pale. 

fortune, His. 

forty, nish micd; — -one, 
nih mist id’; — -two, — 
nish, ; — -three, — aluim; 
— -four, — pd; — -five, 
— fa, — -six, — fay; — 
seven, — sfiah; — -eight, 
— fat; — -nine, — 29h. 
For ordinals add * to last 
word. Nizdi changes @ to*. 

foundation, n., 4°nd. 


four, po; fourth, pa; 400, 


po ra ; 400th, pd ra? 
fourteen, sapd; fourteenth, 
wen poe”, 
fox, n., ayal. 
free, v. tr., tahutedimuy. 


freeze, v. (water), shantnmig’. 


Friday, n., siuhardi. 

friend, n., adadyya, dpa, 
cokhya, sakhye, —. 
woman's female, dméqd. 


friendship,n.,zokhya, cakhya. 


frighten, v., (sypyanmuy. 
frog, n., tiplakth. 


snas. 1010. 


from, prep., dok‘ie, —ts (as 
suthix). 

front (in), ome ; 
ask. 

frost, m. (hoar), paglén. 

froth, m., s/tih’. 

frown, V., rashdie tain. 

fruit, n., prilan. Names 
of particular fruits are 
generally (not always) 
the same as the name of 
the tree. 

fuel, n., see firewood; —, bad, 
esl yt, 

full adj., bovieh@s, ete. See fill. 

fun, n., (mdshe. 

furrow, n., siti. 


in front of, 


garden, n., sharon. 

gardener, n., mali. 

garlic, n., lostdi. 

gather, v.,2°malanmig’. See 
collect. 

generous, adj., balde. 

chi, n. (claritied butter), mar. 

gift, n., ndm, (#)tén (= re- 
membrance-gift) ; — -bag 
(in which gift is given), 
phad', phuats. 

ginger, n., addro, adargin ; 
(dried), auth, cilsypt. 

irl, th, tahttshate, délhibr, 

vive, v. (to me, us, thee, 
you), kémiy’; (to others), 
ranmiy. ‘The distinction 
is not always observed. 


a] 


5 «fp 





4. 
a ae | 





te 


\ : - : 
_— Sy Ee 
mee, Ore": 
i as Le 


= - glove, n., gu sab‘ “(for greed’, 


hand). 

glutton, n., diya slice. 

gnash, vir eilmig’. 

go, ¥., bimay', panvig', aiin- 
mig; see walk; start to- 
getheron journey, donmig' 
(-go); — out, donmig' ; — 
away, démig'; — away 
from country, fyonmiy’ 
(-10); — together (many), 

goad, n., pil, 

_ goat, n. (male), ach; (female), 
hakhor; (breeding male), 
perités; sheep and goats, 
ahd. 

God.n,, Piirmésitris, Biguoan, 
Narain, Ram. | 
god, n., sin, darga; houwse- 
god, kim-shit. 
goddess, déuri. 
gold, m., 2a", 
goldsmith, sdndrie, f. séna- 
rie. 
good, adj., dam, ddmlw‘sh, 
débash, binds, inet, jikpo, 
dimih, 
bedi ns hakim. 
| TRIN | 
grain, n. (all kinds), chia, 
andre; briise(inferior), koda 

(very small), dlgo (good), 

dankhin (inferior to dlga 

and superior to) fifa 


prow, v., bilmig* ; (spring up, 


(slightly superior to 
barley). 

granddaughter, mdnth spats. 

grandfather, n, (paternal or 
maternal), féfé; in Upper 
Kansaur (paternal), mema, 

grandmother, n. (paternal), 
tégo, api; (maternal), tayo; 
at (Upper Kanaur); ayo 
is either grandmother or 
great-vrandmother, 

grandson, n., siyd spdite. 

grape, n. (tree ond fruit), 
Menken, 

grass, n., ct /t). 

grasshopper, n., (zien. 

graze, v. tr, rovmig' (-go) ; 
v. intr., rakahimig'. 

grease, wu, clhrivis : v., cthnveia 
shilimig’. 

green, adj., ray. 7 

grieve, v. tr, bishirtn shén- 
mung 5 ; v. intr, bisharen- 
nig’. 

grieved, adj., diikhan. 

grind, v. (knife,ete,), raenvig'; 
(corn), ylinnig’ (-doe); 
(with hand, foot, ete.), 
memory’ (-be). 

grindstone, n., rasmik pan, 
dirs, 

groan, v., fonésmig’. 

taormedditr. 

gtope, v., gildds toptnnig', — 
or topadmig’. 


* 
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ik 
= 
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of plants), simi’. See 


Increase, 
growl, v.. qriiienimyy’. 
ruand, v. (watch), rio’ ; 

IL, PHATE. 
guest, T., ponikie. 
gum, n., chi; (in mouth), 

(aytil( hy. 
gun, ,, bilities ; 


dari. 


— powder, 


hailstone, n., aidri. 

hair, n., fra; (—, fine on 
body, —, ete., on clothes), 
spit; (long and loose), 
shuollcrit. 

hairy, adj., kraseu. 


half, (iandn, athena; —, more 


than, sddhe, aadhe ada; 54 
(Hindi, sarhé; Panjabi, 

halo, n. (round sun or moon), 
aunerin, 

halter, n., duelted hiiah. 

hammer, n., anon, 

hand, mo, géd(ij); handful 
(single), i gic; (double), 
lufthin: (two hands in 
position of holding), ful ; 
losed single hand, sfuh 
bisa; without hands, hall, 
findin, 





handle, n., milth : of whip, 
fala. 
hang, v., shbehe fémmig' ; 


(execute), phanet shénmay’. 
happiness, n., kitat. 
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happy, adj., sfkhisig; be 
happy, atl fimig’ See 
well otf, 

hard, adj., fed. 

harlot, n., patra, 

harness, m., Mii ance. 

harvest, n., #1. 

have, Vv, (possess), verb subst., 
be, fag’, ditg’', with die‘; 
to have to, intin, of verb 
with nimi’, become, or 
with verb subst., be, fog’, 
dliLg’, 

hay, o., (sheers ef. 

he, prom, j#, dé, nit. See 
self. 

head, n., bf); of bed, feu. 

headman, nm. (of village), 
mitkhi, lambdrday,caria, 

heal, v. intr, pardin leew 
or keanmuy (with word for 
Scar). 

heap, n., rise. 

hear, v., rdetmaiy’, thasmig’. 

heart, n., dif, cata, 

heat, 0., shai, 

heaven, m., #?rypiz. | 

heavy, adj., fi. 1% 

heel, n., Hhovidil. 

heir, n., Adbelar. 


help, m, pach; v., pdch 
Lammuy. 
helpless, adj., bitsarvicis, I 


hen, u., hudlert. 
hence, adv,, ports, Aopdiites, 
herd, n. (cattle), qdshton, 


] 
- - a 
ey 
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here, adv., jd, feayi, pid, 
See direction. 

hide, n. (complete), pode ; 
(incomplete, cut), faldn. 

high, adj., rang, lamas, regen, 

hill, m, wiv, ddat, dokhon, 
thil(h); (several hills), 
dokehiet', 

hinder, v., rékfamiy': be 
hindered, raidshimery’, 

hinge, n., kobaa, 

hire, n.(price of labour), fice. 

hive, n. (bee), dordi, mokiudir, 
Iedbaheias, 

hold, v., teiannieny'. 

hole, n., doyo > (in ground), 
dubis ; (smoke - hole im 
roof), finive; —, make, 
hemmig (-bo), plarmaiy, 
with noun. 

honey, n., inte; honeyeomb, 
Iiahin. 

hoof, n., heed (when hoof is 
divided,as with pig, each 
half is Jfieodil). 

hook, n., tedita(/). 

hope, n., asd, 

horn, nm. (of animal), ria, 
See trumpet. 

hornet, n,, werd, 

horse, n., rer, 

hot, adj., boleh. 

house, o., Aim, bothi: (im 
fields), «hénndi; (lodging), 
fadt, see lope; (thatched 
temporary hut in fields), 
tahant, 


how, adv., fale, hala. 


however, frltevet, 

hump, n. (of bull), teadin, 

hondred, ni; hundredth, wi*. 

hunger, n., on, 

hungry, adj., onde. 

hunt, v., éron lanmag, rie 
bimig’; animal hunted, 
shay’ 

hunter, n., érie, mongrde, &rii. 
lanzen, érviio hitend. 

hurt, v. tr, nam shana’ ; 
— (be), nde, 

husband, n., dats, 

hush! intr., etin tawhan, 

hyena, n., ther. 


I, pron., yd. See self. 

ice, n., (hand, afel(h), 

idol, n., rother. 

ill (be), v., fommey', 

Uiness, n., fod’. 

image, n., tiiadd ; —, make, 
fond, with noun, 

immediately, adv., 
anit. 

Incense, n., ditylinn, dwpdiie ; 
—, burn, duh ranmuy ; 
—, one who burns, nérpit. 

incise, V.(surgery ), phaimey. 

incite, v., Adina," 

income, n., dypoth. 

incorrect, acdj., gli. 

increase, ¥, intr., bidfamig'. 

indeed, adv. (inferential), fe, 
infant, n., pili, jitula, chord, 


sorop, 








F 
} 
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chants, ayanda (Panjabi 
anyau? anzjau !). 

inferior, adj., boris, 

injury, n., chatu. See loss. 

ink, n., #iei. 

inkstand, n., mdaiscin. 

insect, n. (large stinging, 
brown), gucor. 

insert, v. (a3 pole in ground), 
(aims. 

inside, prep., dm. 

instead, prep., bantha, with 
gen. as ane chaste benativet, 
instead of my son. 

insult, v., béferdt? lanmig’. 

intercede, v., kacdiie baetiy. 
(Lim lonmey. 

intercourse, n. (connexion), 
TOULATE, 

interest, ou. (usury), (fas ; 
—, summer, aol bias; 
—, winter, gitm btds. 

intoxicated, adj., kydaleyde, 

invite, v. (one another to 
food), done kaishemuy 
sakhya bashing’. 

iron, n., ron ; for flint, pibnka. 
See tinder. 

irritable, adj., lamide sitia 
see (lit. Hindi halke ji 

itch, n., Khasi; —, cattle, 
phashiie; Vv. intr., Keheast 
hirmeuy’. 


jackal, ti. kaki, I. shi be 
jaw, n.. kyaiil. 
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jest, n., thele; —, in (not 
true), fats, 

jewel, n., mduiih (6 almost 
i). 

jewellery, n., (cena. 

jount, 1m. (of bones), tauy". 

joy, Mhitsi, kh inwls i, 

juice, n., &F, 

jump, v., (ai taharéamiy’ ; 
n., (av ; — about (horse). 
qor burénnyy’. 

jungle, n., beni, zai, 
cutie ; —, grass, without 
trees, in Tibet, porhini. 


Kanaur.n.(country) anor. 


Kanauri man, katuaria, 
pl. inéréa; — woman, 
kinare = (pl. Aitnarié), 


kinarin chésmi ; —, adj., 
kindrin ; — language, 
LAnarin akoudl', hdinoréane 
asked’ ; as spoken between 
Kanim and Shisd, the- 
horsked', Kanauris say 
that Koci-speaking people 
eall Kanauri minchan, or 
minchandn, 


keep, v. (— safe), isokdada 
tsakia loinig’ 3 


Limes’, 
preserve, arpyanviy’. 
kernel, n. (of fruit-stone), 
vere’: of walnut and 
Pinus Gerardumna, gé. 
key, n., falinte. 
kick, v. (horse), shpag’ 
eiltamig’, or himag’; — 





. i) 


 knoek, 


a 


_--— (foreed, paid), gitehis, 


j a ‘uae a ici = 


“ 
, 


_ kid, n. (male), 


mal 
SOM 
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(man), fathiae or lata 

elléimiy’. 

benket its 5 
(female), medits. 

kidney, n., pitrops. 

kill, n, (murder), sunnig( ; 
(slaughter animal), adim- 
meug’. 

kindred, n., pérd', perdi. 

king, n., qyalbd, rica. 

kiss, m., pap; v., pape 
ninwuy. 


kite, n, (bird), daiishards. 
kitten, n., pishi elutits, 


knead, v., stémig'. 
knee, n., posh pa. 


| , kneel, v., pish pin tethivnyig’ 


(-170). 
knife, n., bhtir(h), Mutivts, 
v., 
— down, phralmig ; — 
down honse, philtianvig'; 
down man, brin 
sh®nmig. 


sk not n,, errethini : v. qantheris 


iinmiy ; —, untie, (ha- 
mig’, thing’. 


.’- nema. 


knuckle, n., proteti tig’. 


Al labour, n. (foreed, unpaid), 


» = 


| 
i = 


ib 


one month in year, thay ; 
one week in year, biftntol?: 


a 


bitgdir. 


& labourer (foreed, unpaid), 


| Bitinon; — (foreed, paid), 


tbe ‘< 
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fiktokyamvig’ 


langh, ¥,, 


. , pape) (Cc) PP 
‘ ; “ ha ei: 7 { ; bad 
rie etd rot et re hy . , 
IN TWO PARTS: 





hers, heli; —(day wages), 
mesibri, 

ladder, m., ship. 

lag (behind), v., 
(-dlo). 

lageard, n., chutsen, chatpa ; 
fem., chataé, cluttméts, 

lake, n., betddan. 

lama, n., fama; —, head 
(celibate), tiwrg' lama, 
kushog' > (non - celibate), 
gyélow (inferior to Hiary 
lame); gétahil (inferior 
to gyélon). 

lamb, mo. (male), 
(female), /hdta. 

lame, adj., bord, 

lamp, n. (native), khort ; 
lighted (including wick, 
oll, ete), devs. 

language, n., shad". 

lash, n., tswmih, 

last, aclj., beige, 

lateh, n., wrist, 

late, adj., qérac, gorgér, kira 
Icha ; (be), gorse 
hénnig', khra khra haci- 
mig’; —, it is, qdrea hace’. 

lonmig’ (-do), 


chenmag® 


karte ; 


—_ 


a 
law, go to (with another), v., 
tstimahimis’. 


lazy, adj., dilis, siist, délmig', 


delua. 
leaf, n., putrdi. 
leak, n., down, doydn; v., 
conmig’ (-90). 















“ learn, v., hushimig’. 

leather, n., Larkin, 

i leave, ¥ . tahartamisg’, fahi- 

‘ peamigy, tahun’. 

— Jeech, n., gato tishitm. 

left, adj. (not right), Kehuojaine ; 
—., to the, bhojin ke. 

leg, n., baw; legs straight 

out in sitting, sholbai; 

sit in this way, shollvert 





a 


ahF eis’. 
- jentils, n., different kinds, 
pethin, miisir, ctahttr, 
nyar, mish, tnd (= 


gram), migon (=m ibn). 

| choh, 

leopard, n., tharr. 

leper, n., bitsect. 

leprosy, 0., bit. 

_ letter; n., kaglt (of alpha- 
bet), akhrdi : Tibetan 
letter (epistle), hige. 

level, adj., spréd, sollis.. 

liar, n., jeeble, alkalis ; fem., 
ulkale. 

licence, n. _ (written), prance. 

~ liek, v.. Emumig’ (-mo). 
| lie, n. alkolon ; v. (tell a lie), 

——— alkotei: lanmig'; — down, 
resting on elbow, Lamia 

thishimeig, dishimig*. 

Tift, v. (load, ete.), kyiimmig? 


(-ho). 
Fight, adj., lamgule; D., 
tarde) 5 v. tr., ecomnny 
(-do); — jammy dwit 
combly, tshimuy. 


Yightning, n., bistl 





































lighten, 
v., biel benny’. 
like, adj. (similar), dé, ae 


(with gen. or nom.); 


(food, person), 2dnme 7 
(-do); — one another, 
sushimuy. 


lime, n. (for building), bruno. 
line, 1. (straight, ete.) rek(h), 
rekon; in cloth, céd > 
across front of fingers for 
eounting, ed’. oi. 
lip, n., turd. — 
liquor, n., from gir, grapes, 
raki(h); from cereals, 
phasiir; others, shutin, 
(wasw)dikhri; intoxicants — 
smoked, altar (= bhang) 
hiikhls (made from bhang), 
phim (= opium). 
listen, v., fhasmuy’. 
little, ae ee 


ral 
live, ¥., shonmigt ; : inhabit, 
bistnmig’ 5 : (causative), 
beatitmeig. 
liver, n., shin’. 
living, adj,, shi, rq 
lizard, n., fah@mdr ; — very =) 
amall, naiestlt. . 
load, n., Beri. 
lock, n. (for door), shin 5 
v., shandn shénnig’ ; n. (of 
hair, long), ozr&; Hindu 
pig-tail, moli. > all 
locust, n., aholit, — 
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log, n., gonti; short —, one 
man's load, f@riin, A@rid. 

long, adj., d@mdée; for how 
long time, te ati; — ago, 
planed. 

long for, be anxious for 
(child), (+)fo# (#)tos nimi’. 

look, v., thaimiy', toamig’, 
chimag'. 

loose, kaliiw. 

lose, v., aid ahfunig’ > be lost, 
oho bimig’, be defeated, 
bammig’, hartwnig'. 

loss, n., dakha, nithein: 
(enemy's loss causing joy), 
hakota, 

lot, n., poylin; draw lots, 
poglin shtnvnig’. 

love, v., qydmir’. 

loving, adj., M#andn, nichal, 

low, adj., wie ; — country, 
Le. Rampur, ete., qyaltaher, 

lower, v. tr, ftonnig (H. 
ihirnd), 


luggage, n., cis daial, dabah. 
inad, adj. (dag), dali kit, 


madden, v. (through charm), 
holed meaty’. 

magnet, n. (stone), tsom 
ketsee vag’; (iron), tsom 
ketson von. 

maize, m,, tavel ier, 

majority, n., fea (for tey en). 

make, v., Lanmeg’. 

male, n., skyo, kya (pre- 
ceding noun). 


KANAURI VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS : 


man, =, mt, (as Opposed to 
woman) choren:, morc 
— of certain place, add 
~~i (fem., méts) to name 
of place, which is some- 
times contracted,  ¢.z., 
Rogpa., — from Roe; 
Takpéilpa, —trom Tithpr; 
Rapa, — from Rardin. 

TMAre, M1. (Greiner, 

marriage, u., janefiinn; (of 
lower caste), gaddr. 

marrow, n., fsel(/), 

mask, n., fey". 

mason, ©, ord; fem., dréna'. 
See carpenter. 

massage, v., momig' (¢ he- 
tween 6 and an), fovimag’, 

master, n., dala. 

masticate, v., blownvig’. 

matter, t. (affair), betas ; 
(Th.), Aamenh. 

mattress, m., (ph, rez, 

measles, n., cA fa, 

measures, n. (generally 
wooden, for corn, approxi- 
mately as follows): solo’, 
half ser; Ahan, three- 
quarters ser; nislo bre, 
one ser; féy bré, one and 
a half sers; fomdih, two 
to eight sers. 

meat, m., shyi. 

mediate, v., galém shFumeiy’. 

mediator, n., galdm shetsec. 

medicine, n., «él. 

meet, v., chitkshimuy’, Key ii- 


he 


‘ 
| 





bs sas ; 
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shimag ; go to meet au- 
perior on road, doahimeig’. 

memory, n., youd. 

mend, n., areas’. 

mereury, n., mill efi. 

message, n., pral ; — (bear), 
pral phimig’. 

messenger, v., prof phitsea. 

mew, v. (cat), (eshénmeay’, 
krammig (-be). 

mica, n., taadki: rug’, merc ; 
tahoe reg? (tea? for taadkh). 

midday, hdrahdr lai, dobdr. 

middle (in middle of), mayan, 
muajinie ; adj., mazda. 

midwife, n., api. 

mile, n., mel. 

milk, n., bi@rdv ; v., eurneig 
(object either * cow or 
‘milk’); give — to 
(mother to infant), sftwi- 
muy. 

ill, n. (house), goth kim ; 
— hand-, has gothin ; 
— -stone, sofa. 


mine, n., khair. 


minority, mi, gato ec. 

mire, n., subdir. 

mirror, n., #30, tstad, ialvints. 

miser, n., bandris (feni., 
banaré), kathés, talh(h), 
hiddika, etint(h). 

mist, n., debi. 

mistake, n., (lt, 

mistaken, adj... evtnedy, 

mistress, no. (bad sense), 
sar. 


mix, ¥., akinnig’, (syblameg’, 
brome. 

moek, v., (hate feenmey’. 

mole, n. (spot on body), 
ridcale yi. 

Monday, n., addi. 

monkey, 1, danelarie ; fem., 
hovnelrdin iy’. 

month, n., ol; names as fol- 
lows: April-May ,beshagow: 
May—June, jeshtén; June- 
July, aahdtriiie ; July— 
August, showii ; August— 
September, badrdi ; Sep- 
tember — October, wndrv- 
mai: October-November, 
Latin : November—Decem- 
her, mokahirai; Decem- 
ber — January, 
Jannuary—February, mai; 
February — March, pluen- 
adit ; March-April, cetrun. 

moon, H., soldi. 

more, adj., adv., héd (other); 
tye (ane majority); O—, 
le ql, 

morning, 0., s0u, mishnet. 

mortar, no. (for pounding), 
keiiwid. 

mosquito, 0, quizer. 

most, adv. (superlative), 30, 
thiital, 

mother, n., amd, minn; 
—-in-law geome’; mother's 
house and family, mapon. 

mould, mn (resulting from 
damp), nm aim. 
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music, n., basi; 
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 ourn, V¥., kramamig (-ho) ; 
— together (s)krapahi- 
nLady 
mouse, m., pra), 
moustache, n., miwtishd, 
mouth, m, Ahab; bot 
khekiit. set, great talker, 


much, adj., adv., Ayalokha, 


ipoth, gol’ tsoria, kwir, 
bot; how —,many, tetra’; 
how many, (@; however 
—, many, fefriavee’, 
mud, n., tedvir, [iiss ; 
a, tahiteho. 
mule, u., &A* tain. 


white 


 murder,n.,khiini;v. anny’. 
mushroom, n., fiama; — 


red, bhotdthets. 

fnechriie is 
the name of a brass or 
copper musical instrument. 

musician, n. (caste), sme ; 

ms  fem., stimrdvik', | 

 tmusk-deer, n., rota, 

 musk-rat, n., mydlite, 
my, adj. av, aver. 


nail, m., prep. 
naked, adj., salyi, 


 tiame, n., redo. 


s mavel, n., naita. 
near, adj., adv., nérin. 


necessary, adj., zirira; — 


(be), v., gyaimig' (impers.). 
neck, n. (back part), halts. 


‘¥ necklace, n., rains; — of 


S) i ee Gi 


ells Sarge oat 


god sees iu sighteen <- 


rings), amiilchin. 

needle, m, kel ; 
lanth; dry ‘ous naeales 
posh. 

needy, see poor, helpless. 

neigh, v., deshenniy. 

neighbourhood, n., 
padéshéas, 

nephew, n., brother's son, 
chan; sister's son, banzd, 
hanzats, 

nest, TL, we, 

nettle, m., tadyet. 

never, adyv., 
Wher. 

new, adj., nyag. See young, 

news, n., Khibitr, Koeterypee,, 

niece, n., brother's daughter, 
ciméd' ; sister's daughter, 
line, banita. 

night, n., sitive; —, last, 
mesh. 





elisha 


nine, siti, gitt ; ninth, silt, 


git? ; nineteen, sosgitT ; 
nineteenth sozgii;ninety, 
pd pis aci or pd nas aa ; 
— -one, po nist aygid, 
— -two, — sénish; — 
-three, — 8? rfim;—-four, 
— sup ; — -tive, — adina; 
— -ix, — erily os 
-seven, — sdstiah; — 
-eight, —. ¥ rei; — -nine, 
— sdoyhi: DOO, (iit ra; 
900th, gti ra®, For ordi- 





nals add *to the last word. 
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nipple, n. (of breast), miiqvire 
lis (= little head? of 
__ breast). 

no, me, with verb; — one, 

heat vriet. 

nod, v. (Di) sukyameuy’. 
morwe, TL, aku’, See yolee, 
*  Janguage. 
noon, n., bandh Lei. 
nose, n., taeiia. 
 nose-ring, 0., 
hela, qila. 
not, mit; with inup., thet. 
nothing, thiitet mace, HAT met. 
nourish, v., yowmuyy’. 
now, adv., hiin, hind} — 
(ap to —), Adinoketon. 
nowhere, herrea mat. 

nurse, n., tem paldnts, 


el 































Scat, n,n, ah ; —, tale 
open Lanmig’ kash Hiimag: 
_., administer, rén' ran- 

mig’ koshtiinamshenmig’ 

obey, v., mindamig'. 
obtain (be obtained), v., 7"- 

_rénmig’. 

— odour, see smell. 


MM oh! interj., aye lai, dchocha, 
(= qe water) 5 v, tr, 
tao shélmagy'. — 

. ointment, Th, mim; —, 
apply, a" lam shélmig'. 


| often, ady. (many times), 
bod bor(h) (or other word 


« - \ _ oo, ‘a j 
Dket fam _ 


old, adj., diahk, thaldx; only 


of persons, rica’ (men 
only);  yansea, fem. 
yansé ; — age, yan. 
once, + jab’; — on a time, 
one day, tivyed. 
one, adj., id’, 7; — who does 
or is connected with, 
-sea, fem. -8@; -séa, Fem. 
-sé; -taed, fem. -f3é 5 len, 
fem. -dé. 
onion, 1., puts. 
only, adv,, éhd, 
open, v., foi mig’ ; 
tovishes, 
opium, Ni, phim. 
or, conj,, /o¥, 
omitted, 
oracle, n. (man who gives), 
yrokta, malt; —, speak in, 
(z)dimey’. 
orange, n., riding. 
Orion's belt, m., fever pon. 
orphan, n., shokrii. 


fl}., 


generally 


other, adj., aid, at, hed’, yar. 


otherwise, adv., ma wima — 


" (lit. if it be not). 


otter, n., sdkho (7). See poreu- 


pine. 


our, adj, (see we), veal, 
hashonit, ninanth, bighii- — 


‘en i. 


out, wil}. hari’ ; go, come — 


out, donweny. 
owl, n., bug’ (hhh). 


own, adj. (Hindi, apni), 
nu; plur., mase., anég-— 


a? Lhd ome 
a —?'_ 
* 
_ 


ap il 





ee 
, 


dni; fom., antwainit mb 
(—, my own, like dpné), 


pain, n,, rdghon, akha; —, 
feel, sheléicimiy'. 

pair, n., wyotin, 

palate, n., falgiii, 

pale, adj. (face), pig’. 

palm, n. (of hand), Auastiai. 

palsy, n., 2a. 

paper, n., bengli. 

paralyse, v. tr, pate lawmeig'. 

paralysed, adj,, pate; 
(he), v., paté hacimig’. 

paramour, n., car, yarbahe 
(male or female). 

parents, nm, minn bonn; 

woman's parents’ house, 

matin. 

parrot, n., ford. 


— 


_ part, n., kag’, bagli, banho. 


partridge, n., ti’. 
patch, m, fal; v., taloa 
shtnmig’. 
path, m., om, 
paw, n., deed. 
pay, n., @ukha, Mle, 
pea, n., ceshten. 


peacemaker, n., qalom shet- 


aii n., moris: £, mori. 


a 


peak, n., bal. 
pearl, n., wttii, 


= peck, v, (peck at), foAvoh- 


yimig ; piek up (bird), 
thamig'. 


tr., bod 


oo oe 
primig’; — wand, tree, 
ete., hod’ bhameur. 

pen, n., Alm, 

penis, n., polite word, (in, 


peel, n., 


likpa; less polite, utli, 
(esh. 

pepper, nm. (red), pipli; 
(black), arta, 

perfume, see smell, | 

perhaps, adv.. sani [lit. 


(who) knows?|, a Kaci 
word. 

permit, v., s@nmig'. 

perspiration, n., dist. 

perspire, v., diisti dimmig’. 

persuade, v., phy (yamig’, 
mM naeyomiy’. 

pestle, n., méalin. 

petition, v., drpydamig’. 

pheasant, n., pantiy, dai, 

picture, n,, naked; —, draw, 
naked tonmuy'. 

pierce, v. tr., kammig' (-bo); 
pierced (be), intr.,gammig' 
(-bo), 

pig. n., #fveria; —, wild, 
honii® sitirds, 

piles, n. (ailment), mimeési, 

pilgrimage, n., fithivi: with 


measuring length on 
ground, saiehdy; —, 
perform, saichig lan. 


mig. 
pillar, n., wooden, tham«aan. 
pinch, v,, einds nTamig’, 
pipe (hugger), n., tailim, 





| 
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pitch, m., miele. 

place, v.. famig’; 2 
The syllable tsa is often 
added, apparently without 
meaning, to words indi- 
eating place or location, 
as kam, house; ahénnci, 
hut in fields; acbaeith, 
jungle; rn, mountain. 

plain, n., aren, Ioficvneet ¢ adj. 
ectathie. 

pinit, n., of hair, /eatari, 
Ieehtir, mandy, fah@altct 
(Th.); ¥. tr. (hair), hatari 
kermig ; (ropes), thetkept 
Iiahereaey’. 

plank, re, rite. 

plant, n., dali. 

plants, names of— 
amonah, wild pear, 1.4. 

heéariia. 

aan @, wild geranium, 


shied, 


colum bine. 
athal, Panjabi yetha, used 
as soap. See qeenkeenpnn. 
bathal sho, wild straw- 
berry. 
batimoth, small plant with 
sweet-smelling root. 
hen, oak, Quereus incani. 
hénan, Cotoneaster baecil- 


laris. 

héeria, wild pear, L.A]. 
Ch yRTRH. 

hija, kernel of apricot 
shore. 


hor, banyan, Fieus indica. 


ress, Rhododendron ar- 
boreum. 

lve, oak, Quercus tlex. 

brégalin, thorny shruly, 
Prinsepia utilis. 

hiea, medicinal plant, used 
also for dyeing. 

ceahten, pea. 

cimi, Morus serrata, 

cil(h), wildapricot, Prunus 
ATINGHIACH. 

dakhin, vine, grape; bon 
dakhin, wild vine, wild 

dalmdn, pomegranate. 

lcbit, LS PTT US. 

datwra, thorn-apple. 

dé, kind of fern. 

dromon, kind of grass. 

Zur, a medicinal plant. 

foun, Viburnum atellu- 
latum. 

gilab, rose. 

hiirkda, yew, Taxus bae- 
cata, ig. wyameddl, 

hilashon, Rhus Panjab- 
ensis. 

horka, Rhus Wallichii. 

ka, walnut, Juglans regia. 

kakehos, Lonicera hypo- 
leuca. 

halizhén, Salix elegans. 

kesh, plant used in wash- 


kustin, Indigofera Ger- 
ardiana. 
hetée, peach. 
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thdnnd, Ephedra vulgaris. 

khatébs, like wild fig, 
Viburntim cotinifolium, 
Lay. titatits, 

Ahlog’, spruce tir, Abies 
Webbiana or pindrau. 

bhi i, a thorny shrub, 

hog’, wild tig. 

kramdl, poplar, Populus 
ciliata, 

krin, bird cherry, Prunus 

| padus. 

ki, Celtis australis. 

kusht, fuahtits, Spirwa 
bella. 

hyalmén, cedar, Cedrus 
Libani deodara. 

li patrin, ivy, Hedera 
Helix. 

ludrom, Pieris ovatifolia. 

lim, blue pine, Pinus 
excelsa, 

fit Lat(h), an edible fern. 

fits, medlar, Pyrus com- 
munis, Lg. sheqil(h), 

mal, poplar, Populus alba, 

marpol, Pyrus lanata, 

meshin, Lonicera obovata. 

mé, mushroom, toadstool, 

midna, willow, 

mldoi, elm, mus Walli- 

chiana. 


mis, Seen ae flori- 
bundum. 






VOUAM bane in’ 6 


nekupntnt, black stone of 
flied, qv. 

nyomdd, yew, Taxus 
baceata, i j. hetrlat i. 

nywmntse, Coragana brevi- 
spina, 

nyt, linus nepalensis and 
nitida. 

pete’, burk of Betula utilis, 
for rooting. 

palé, apple. 

papron, Buxus  seurper- 
virens. 


philré, Deutzia cory in bosa. 


pipélén, peepul. Ficus 
religiosa (H. pipvil), 

prind, Buddleia panicu- 
lat, 

pa, horse-chestnut, Aseu- 
lus indica, 

pyit ban (lit. bird's foot), 
maidenhair. 

ray gyal, Rosa macro- 
phylla and Webbiana. 

raw reg’, Pyrus foliosa, 
also Rhamnus dauricus 
and purpureus and 
triqueter, 

rapéa ei (lit, dove-grass), 
anemone. 

raped she (lit, dove-berry), 
Daphne oleoides,i.g,zike. 

rated keenini (lit. ealf's- 
ear), a small plant. 

req’, Prunus persica, 

ri, edible pine, 
Gerardiana. 


Pinus 
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ye, Picea morinda. 

pHl(h), a tree with edible 
berries. 

aupde ei (lit. snake-grass), 
au small plant. 

aepoee dakhii (lit. snake's 
grape}, strawberry. 

sisoryl, shrub whose 
leaves are burned in 
religious rites. 

shépil(h), medlar, Pyrus 
communis, ic. (és, 

shishtri, ahiahon. 

shka, Cornus macrophylla. 

ahtt, red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia, iq. (4%. 

shir, Juniperus excelsi. 

shyag', Betula utilis. 

saro, thorny plant with 
eone and poisonous seed. 

surts, Hippophe rham- 
noides and salicifolia. 

faila, Juniperus communis 
or Pseudo sabina, 

thoah bie, Desmodium 
floribundum or conem- 
num, Ly. 7s 

thom, Fraxinus xanthoxy- 
loides. 

jaabren, a kind of rhodo- 
dendron. 

fang, THOS. 

dani bi i, everlasting. 

isi, red pine, Pinus longt- 
folia. 

isd, thorn. 

feo bothon, raspberry. 





fede (lit, thornherry), 
black berry. 

isiftriim, thorny plant, 
Berberis aristata, 

datya, nettle. 


fiti(h), kind of very tall > 


erase, 

Hitetiix, like wild fig, Vi- 
burnum ¢atmifolum, 
Ly. Ahortéhs. 

woande, climbing plant, 
with strongly seented 
flowers. 

wash, small plant. 

yal, wild rose, Rosa u0s- 
chata, 

sashé, Lonicera angusti- 
folia, 

shytir, camphor - scented 
plant. 

zqyill, mistletoe, Viseum 
album. 

shban, Abelia triflora. 

zike, Daphne oleoides, i. 
reapeasha, 

zil(h), lichen. 


plaster, v. (wall), cling’, 


nvénaviy ; floor, roof with 
leaves and mud, chdmiy', 
marshtamig, (ipéanvuy’. 


play, v.. yocumig'; (music), 


itp eacnwery’. 


~ Plemndes, n., quinda pon. 
plough, n., halon; v., halon 


lineuy * 


ploughshare, n., phdaloi. 
pluck, v.(flowers, vegetables), 
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fonmeiy’, themimig', thi- 
muy. 

pocket, n., bhise, 

point, n. (sharp), 
niak, reese. 

poison, n., bishai, 

policeman, n., prilés, 

pond, n,, feud. 

pony, i, fori. 

poor, adj., daljés. 
less. 

porcupine, n., sapha, 

post, n, (letters), dal. 

postman, m., eutih® ieak'tsec, 
wiftht hago katsea. 

post-runner, n., dahkeliiy, |uil- 
hecrret. 

potato, n., dali. 

potter, n., hoz; £., hozsénal 
(17'). 

pound, v, (in mortar), /al- 
nity’. 

pour, v., méand sahothédamneay'. 

powder, n. (gun), dari; 
dust in rotten tree, ya 
éleepril. 

pray, v., Baqwdini di 
lommeig ; capt) lonmes 
(especially of Hindus); 
pus fanny’. 

praying-wheel, o., (hah, 
diimyyiirh ; hand-wheel, 
meenne, 

preach, v., the shh&enig’ 

pregnant, adj., pai chan 
aF 


facet, 


See help- 


prepare, v., ar lemmas’. 


= 
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preserve, 4ee keep. 

press, v., (Emnmig’. 

press down, used of demon 
in nightmare, spammy. 

pretence, n., demilis. 


price, n., mold; rate, Mito, 


heeds. 

prime minister, n., diskt; f, 
limba, 

prisoner, m1, blndid, belt, 

proceed, v., im spite of dith- 
culty, manage to get past 
or in, ftharmuyp. See 
walk, go. 

proclaim, v., ai taharéimig’, 
hak sh®amig’, 

property, n., mdye, méla. 

pull, v., damm (bo); 
against one another, dep- 
shiney’. 

pulse, n. (im body), ##; —, 
feel, ai Ahydinersy’. 

punish, v., daie4imig"'. 

puppy, m., beeches, 

purchase, v., commu’, sii 
mag’. 

purse, n., bef. 

pus, n., atte. 

push, v., stave’, 


put, v. (insert, H. dialnd), 


sheng > pat 
dress. 


on, 


quadruple, adj., pi ddigna. 

quarrel, n,, ithe, dasho; v., 
diishimag’. 

quarter more than, saw ; 
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wed viah, 24 (Hindi, shenmig; be reconciled, 
arnt}, qaimig’, galshimig’, See 


queen, m., gyudnee. 

question, sawil; —, ask, 
imu. 

quickly, ndv., fiéso, hdiwtl, 
hal, shitrie, 

quietly, adv., teiethivie, 


rag, Ni. etthrn. 

rain, n., fi, Migéttt, Wigéts ti. 
v., lagénnig’; stop rain- 
ing, dakeimeig’. 

rainbow, v., brameéls, tf lin- 
méis: —, lunar, dunérii, 

raise, V., sarmayy’. 

ram, n., bitr(h); —, Tibetan, 
yak kiir(hy); —, breed- 
ing, /eeclde, 

ravish, v. (bad sense), teiim 
faiim qounig’. 

raw, adj,, batat, katad, 

ray, n. (of light), rishi. 

razor, n., Metirdnets. 

read, v., itahimag’. 

ready, adj., tear, 

reap, v., child lammig’ or 
qonmuy’. 

rear, vy. intr. (of horse, ete.), 
hate den saarmiuy'; tr, 
youmauy’. 

reason, for this reason, hodo 
ities, hoder althaibas, 

recognize, ¥., fsinin lanmey’, 
shiemeiy’. 

reconcile, v. tr., sérisaydmyy’, 
galore shemmag'’, gelahian 


amas. 110. 


peace. 

red, adj., shavelelt (y*). 

reel, v. (drank), braliney". 

reflect, v., taalmiy', silneén- 
Tmwiy'. 

regrettable, adj., banth. 

rein, n., glam. 

relative, n., périn, onton, 

remain, v., tdsheneup ; 
incomplete, dakermagy’. 

remaining fruit, after first 
gathering (walnut, ri, 
ete.), ddr. 

remove, v., phinvuy’. 

rent, n., Or". 

repair, ¥., siaréamig’. 

repent, v., rén' Lammy’ (lit. 
take oath), bishkdrénmy". 
See grieve. 

reply, n., 2dbab. 

request, vj Gryydmayy’. 

require, ¥., qyamuy’. 

resemble, v., riikahimig’, 
pukshemeuy'. 

resign, ¥., rst ring’. 

resignation, n., rst. 

rest, v., ndshimuy. 


be 


return, v., pilitamiy’. See 
turn. 

rib, n., rif. 

rice, mn. (grains), ral{h); 
eooked, bet, 


rich, adj., efoto. 
ride, v., shdkwhimig’; —, 
canse to, shoimuy’ (-70), 


i 


Gi 


right, adj. (not left), sedi ; 


—, to the, csaton ki, 
akin heed: (correct), 
tol, 


rind, m., fated’, foal’, 

ring, n., dugdnn, mine, 

ripe, adj., wie sho, itm litm. 

ripen, Vv. (grain), fimnmes' ; 
(fruit), ahve", 

rise, V., ccimig’, sershamayy ; 
(of sun), 2dr’. 

river, 0., somitdpini. 

rock, n., ray’. 

roll up, v. (beddingr), lovinnig’ 
(-go), thotanig (yo). See 
Wrip. 

roof, m., wood, stone, slate, 
tshabron, tahaprin; flat, 
mud, mdnthin, wmutnthii, 
mélthin; of temple, chep- 
ron. 

room, n. (of house), wise ; 
(space), disput. 

root, no, (of tree), pin, 

rot, v,, ciwmuy. 

rotten, adj., cis oda, cis cis. 

rough, adj. (not smooth), 
pleréahé, 

round, adj., spherical, batlis ; 
circular, Aérhiy: make 
round, v., batlAamuy', 

rub, v., nomi (6 between 
6 and con), 

rudeness, n., hizia, qiatakht, 

run, V., datnimey’, dérénmiuy. 
See flee, 

rupee, T., Muppet. 


KANAUEI] VOCABULARY IX TWO PARTS: 


rust, n., khoyon; v., khoyor 
liggnmagy or tipereyy’. q 


sack, u., plea’, 

sackeloth, m., adv. 

sacrifice, v. (bread, ete., to 
evil spirit for recovery of 
sick child), thavmy (-go), 

auidle, n., cia: pad under 
saddle of beast of burden, 
lean. 

salt, m., tala, sdimbiter taha : 
— merchant, fsldi pa; 
— trough, chit, tshirin. 

salutation, n., sdfam, rim 
ram; to Brahman, p<d- 
liigi; Brahman's reply, 
suri Iden; lama's reply, 
cliiyedtl ; Kiamet to man of . 





lower caste, shh raw. 

sand, n., (iti. 

sap, n., o& 

Saturday, n., sion shirde. 

save, v., baréamviy', boteta- 
mag’. 

SAW, 0, refer, 

say, v.,donmig'(-do), rig’, 
romur, 


stabband n.daiph titel shah’, 





stales, n. (balanee), pore, 
tirheilt. 

Star, n., pari. : 

scissors, n., bata. 

scorpion, n., ska", 

scour, v. (metal vessel), 


nuaiséamiuy ; (wool, ete.), 


clus". 





ee} 
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ss serateh,v., shdlmig’ ; —one- 
"self, hdlehimig', hdlmvig’. 
~*~  serew, non. (of watermill), 
sos gerub, v., see seour. 

second, arlj., miah®. 

secretly, mdj., matsfiie. 
| see, v, (xee look); oneself m 

glass, ldcimig’. 



























seed, n., bidi. 

Beek, v., pocumyy'. 
self, myself, yourself, ete., 
oo emphasizing nom,, desi ; 


I myself, gé géi; thou 
thyself, ka kai; he him- 
self, do anet; they them- 
selves, dogo .apeydst or 
ernegat; — (objective ),ani, 
Oo. i oT | 
| gell, v. tr., rénnig* (-do). 
send, v., shénmig’. 
separate, adj, khetat > ¥., 
‘ khetst lanmig?;.one who 
in anger has separated 
himself from his house, 
bagydloa, 
servant, I., 
banda; —female,chiinpa; 
—, state, of not high rank, 
néyt; fem., negani; store- 








set, vy. tr., fimnigh 3 intr, (sun), 


atanvig* (-1l0). 
seven, fish, afisk; seventh, 
fiah’, stish®; seventeen, 


atiatial ; seventeenth, aie 


qokpa, rnd, 


Toit, watchman, 


heh) 
wt * wa = 





lish? ; seventy, sfawm nist 
aa: seventieth, shamnmiz 
ai; seventy-one, shiwim- 
nis’ aigid; — -two, — 
sonish ; — -three, — # 
rim; — -four, — sapd; 
— -five,— add ; —-six, 
— eri 5 
aiatiah ; -eight, — s- 
mei; — -nine, — sdzgitt ; 
700, tishrd; TOOK, fisher’ 
For ordinals add * to the 
last word. 








Sow, V., ponmuy’, tat nvmis’. 


sexual intercourse (have), v., 


joskiméig’, tatikehimiy'. 


shade, n., chaydi, simian. 
shadow, n., lites. 
shake, v. tr, riléamig’, 


sitaléamig®; v.intr., sitn- 
lénnig'; — head, stedye- 
mi. 

shame, n., (4s, s¢rin ; v., pub 
to shame, svméamir’. 


share, n., Magli, bantho. 
sharp, adj., ts%hvis, rash, 
shave, v., kr tsoimiy’ (-9o). 
she, pron., ji, do, mii, 
sheep, m, Aluise ; 


Tibetan, 
bya khees. 

shell, n. (sinall, used as coin), 

shepherd, n., palda, 

shin, n., siivpir. 


shoe, n.,ahpon:;—, raja's, pate, 
European, bit(h); dabaicc y 


shoe, mig' pa; 
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or put iron of horseshoe 
shape on man's shoe, mig’ 
pet altnmig’. 

shoemaker, n., e@weve > fem., 
eLninrey’, 

shoot, v., see fre, 

shop, n, heli. 

shopkeeper, m., bei, 

shoulder, n., biel, 

show, V., coins’, 

shriek, v., akc’ tine’. 

shrine, n., Buddhist, snpxi, 
chot kin, labrin, ehostin. 

sickle, n., cétheriv. 

sickness, n., fod", 

mieve, n., cella, 

sift, v. (in sieve), céleamay’, 
caldameany’. 

sight, v. (a gun), sgimuy’. 

silent (be), v., ef or cimua 
lOshimeg’; silently, teathan. 

silk, n,, résdm, jligit, 

silver, u., mél(h) (almost 
wmeil(hy). 

Sin, TL, Mbp). 

sing, v., (pithda lanai’. 

sink, v. intr., dubénmiy’. 

sister, m., ric, rive; full 

ninndsyy ;  plur., 
ninndsue; — -in-law, 
husband's sister,  fgre ; 
wWile's sister, (fea ; man's 
brother's wife, és ; 
woman's brothers wife, 

sit, v., lashing’. 

SIX, fig" ; sixth, fu > six- 


=) \ = 
. / “a - 3 4 ba ~ 
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teen, rug’; sixteenth, 

srg’; sixty, shilmniset ; 

-one, shiimniz® ie*; 
—-two,— nish; —-three, 
— shtian ; — -four, — po; 
— -five, jul = —- -HiX, 
— fig’; — -seven, — 
stiah ; —--eight, — ri; 
— -nine, — sy7#t; 600, 
fiqgni; GOOth, fiara. 
For ordinals add * to last 
syllable, Vici changes, 
am to*. 

skin, m, of eattle, talin; of 
sheep, goats, birds, fiitl(h); 
of man, dogs, cats, Mid: : 
v. tr, kKhémig', with word 
for skin. 

slant, v. inte. bhérnig’. 

slanting, adj., Khar. 

slap, n., thapéro; v., thapero 
oiltamay. 

slate, u., actlé, 

slaughter,  v. 
shitmmig’ (-be), 

sleep, v., yurumay'; pub to, 
skitimmag* (-mo). 

sleeve, m., dag’, meet: fey", 
brass (Th. ). 

slip, v., émeiey’. 

slowly, adv., méscn, méadils, 

slug, nm. (animal), tisldion, 

small, adj., ddmrits, itrits, 
jittls, jitrits, See little. 

smallpox, m., 18 jini, 

smart, adj. (bad sense), die, 


dvi yam, 


——. 





(animals), 
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stinell, n., sendin (generally 
sweet): —, bad, mdr 
qandm: v..stammig’ (m0). 
smoke,n.,dihin: v. (tobacco), 
fiimiy ; (intoxicants), 


leytiarn uy. 
smooth, adj., mushiis, wetsh- 
fits. 


shail, n., gotanré. 

snake, n., Act pO, 

snatch, v., (293) ifueimagy’. 

snow, n., pdm ; —, perpetual, 
ahil(h), tahd, thaydn 5 melt- 
ing and falling into river, 
ris, 

snowy, adj, one of above 
words with -sea, fem, 3¢. 
See one. 

ao, adv. (thus), hada, hiding. 


soap, ., hirak (a root), samen, 
athal (= réthd; see plant). 


sock, n., 2lrat, boi sch, 

soft, adj., holds. 

sole, n. (of foot), patlin. 

some, adj. id@; — ... 
others, id# . . . 10. 

sometimes, adv., tari féron, 
testerii. 

somewhat, adv., dé, added 
to adj. or adv, 

son, chan ; — -in-law, chad’, 

SOTLE, n, githin; one Thé- 
bévskad song is named 

BOUp, Te. shachob'. 


sour, adj,, eurkh, 


‘sow, ¥., paahanig’. 


GOT 

spade, nm. (inverted head), 
makin. 

spark, m., dyenith. 

sparrow, see bird. 

speak, v., 4¢¢ Say. 

spectacles, m., Wily mW. 

spend, v., Miata danmy 

spider, nm. (small), arteekis, 
il butubts; (large), b0t6; 


spider's web,  butuited 
linen. 

spin, v. tr. (turn round), 
phoréréamayy’ > ov. intr, 


hirirtnnig', bhintiverenyy 
— thread, v, tr., peminay’, 
adet ney’. 
spit, v., teaepaii phikea neu’. 
split, v.tr. (stones), prshneigy : 
(wood), phanmyy (-7e); 
v. intr. (general), bola’. 
spoil, v. tr, sfamig'; get 
spoiled, sudahimeg’. 
spoon, mu. (wood), démén ; 
(metal), thitmmmd, ktrtahi. 
spot, n., panini. See scar. 
sprained (be), v., kitlitp'shi- 
weesy'. 
spread, v. (bedding, pine 
needles), posh sheénmigt ; 
— carpet, string? posh 
shennig, —grain, plan. 
spring, n. (season), rendm ; 
v. (of plant), sine’. 
squeeze out, v., /@mig’, with 
object of thing squeezed 
or of thing squeezed out 
from it. 





aquint, v., mig' hérmig’ ; 
one who squints, biérmeyy’ 
wert, 

stack, n. (of grass, wood), 
kota; thus ei kota, — of 
grass; shit koté, — of 
wood, 

stullion, n., séh'. 

stummerer, nm, titla, pherpi, 

stand, v., dé toshimuy’ ; — 
up, dé sershimig’. 

standing, adj., dan. 

star, n. (eVier(h), (shard; 
—, evening, rofn sker; 
—, morning, sar akar; 
v., Pleiades, Orion's Belt ; 
another constellation 1s 


called stimprvi. 

start, v., together on journey, 
donvinay’. 

steal, v., cords tannery’, 
Kiting’. 

steep, adj. (ascent), jpibpo 
fom; (deseent),  jrpe 
char, 


steplather, n., bidpa; step- 
mother, n., bidnnee. 

stick, m., dere; . Small, 
d&iats; — for oxen, pyal' ; 
— (long), for collecting 
walnuts, derpai; v. intr., 
hipevmig’; v. tr., emmy 
(-b0); with word tor gum, 
glue, ete. 

sticky, tipeided, tipeitaed. 

still, adv. (yet), a. 

ating, v. (bee, ete), eviemig’ ; 
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(nettle), 
cime(h). 

stink, see smell. 

stirrup, n., yabcén. 

stocking, n., cdindth, beat ab, 

stomach, n., petin. 

stone, m, ‘ay, holdin; very 
small, «fii. ; small, fiat, 
pints; large, flat for 
roofs, pdm; of fruit, 
Khtivraan: v. tr. (a house), 
tolhydnvuy’. 

stoop, v., Aho shim Tan 

story, n., of house, Geebes. 

straight, ady., allie, 

strange, adj., bisherda. 

stranger, n., p?rdésht. 

straw, n. (chopped), tafvctaht > 
tiner, filed, 

stream, n,, wild, piri. 

strength, n., 2dr. 

stretch, v. (extend), tsonmiy’ 
(-ne), némiy’, dummy’. 

strong, adj., 2drsert. 

stupid, adj., aiteliv. 

sucking, nm. (noise Of), cfih', 

sugar, n., mari; (qur) 
speed | cane, .,. 
filed shin, | 

summer, n., ae, 
heat. 

summit, m., dtl. 

sun, n., ywuney. 

Sunday, n., acini. | 

surprised (be), bishareaniy'. 

surround, v. tr. (2)fodianyy' 
(-90), 


poimuy; Th, 














chan, Nee 





awallow, v., myn’. 
swear, v. (onth), réa‘ lan- 
mig’. 
sweep, v., bucon laniag’ ; 
aweeper (militar), khitlert; 
(house-cleaner), math. 
sweet, ad],, hig’; sweetmeat, 
n., mithat; — seller, mn. 
Aelat. 
swell, v., (@mag’ (/@-o). 
‘swing, n., (for play) want: 
— bridge (rope), tukpe 
toron, sé¢ rope; (wire), 
roni tiril toro, 
‘swing, v. intr. (play), wan- 
tin yoetmig’ ; (ordinary), 
sitnlennig' ; ; ov. te, sun- 
ce 
suddenly, adv., 2*r'p, s*tntt, 


table, n., mée(/). 

inhsildar, n., faetldde ; fem., 
timildarnt, 

tail, n., pintatnin ; —, bird's, 

on, pakhan. 

tailor, n., #wt. 

take, v., damy; — away, 
phimig'; — out, tn- 
mig; — down (bridge), 
loimig’ (0), theodvnneuy 
(-qa); — olf ( jewels on 


death of husband), lim- 
ney (bo). See undress, 
unload. 


talkative, ndj., gistth bata 
seat, taokiie Le sec. 


tank, n., kiddin ; big, sordi. 
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taste, v., jeméamig’; nm. 
(good), @m ; (had), me ém. 

tea, n., ai; —-water apart 
from leaves, cethiti, thity 
ft. ‘ 

teach, v., hiinniy’ (-do). 

tear, v., ttrmig’, pharmiyy’, 
sérmuy’. ; 

tear, n. (from éye), mittt (i.e. 
mig’ ti, eye-water), 

teat, n., piid' (cow's). 

teetotum, n., thélluts. 

temple, n., aha kotht, diim- ; 
qutir(h)lagontangyir(h), 

ohathin, 


<y 
7 
- 
—— 





: 


= - ¢ 


kangy thr(h) 2 
diGri. “a 
ten, aati: tenth, saa. ~ 
tent, n., tomlin, 


testicle, n., halal, botola porto; 
animal born without —, 
rindi; man with one 













large and one small, 
shand® 
than, adv., ka’, nil, he's, 
biskyin. 


that, pron.,7it,do; those two, 
nisin, déein; in that — 
direction ndpa'.nés, neko, 
napyd’, Beruenitie nek 5 
thaw, ¥., xamigt goléamigt. ; 


hodrdi; (after that), ok 
nipt, 

thence, adv., dénts, ji 
néita, hinivies, dikts. 
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there, adv., don, hiddi, non, 
hinin, did, nita: thither, 
all above words, and 
Reso, Wesel, 

they, jigo, jiigqoa, jtigoga, 
dogo, dagen, doqoge, mga, 
nigont, niga; — two, 
see that. 

thick, adj., (achive, motiis, 
See Fat. 

thief, n., cdriae ; fem., edvé. 

thigh, n., damm, 

thin, adj., huypits. 

think, v., taalmuy, stintstn- 
nig’, slinctunig’. 

third, adj., shvin. 

thirst, n., aber; v., alermag’. 
The desire to smoke is 
included in the meaning, 

thirteen, “rfim; thirteenth, 
riim®; thirty, nis? sad; 
— -one, — aipiel' ; — -two, 
— atnivh; —- -three, — 
“rit; — -four,— acapé; 
— -five, — sail ; -S1X, 
— rug; — -seven, — 
sdatiah; — ~eight, — s*rwi; 
— -nine, — séa7ui, For 
ordinals add @ to the latter 
word in each ease, 

this, prom, ju; these two, 
jusini: in this way, /uidé ; 
on this side, near, [4 loks’, 
jek, See direction. 

thither, see there. 

thorn, n., tsa(/). 

thou,pron.ka; respectful, ki. 
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thousand adj. Jisdr; 100,000, 
liatleh. 

thread, n., rida’; cotton for 
weaving, feié(se), 

threaten, v. tr., dabréamiary', 
dopkéamag’ ; v. intr., dop- 
kéimag, hdinth tannig 
(-do), 

three, ad}j,, sedan; 300, shia 
va’; 800th, shia ri*, 

threshing-floor, n., kiolon. 

threshold, n., dala. 

throat, n., ¢dldn, shoo. 

throw, v., shoth@dmag’. 

thumb, n,, finprata, 

thunder, v., witrmig'; m., 
gergilr, 

Thursday, breespit, 

thus, Addlé', hdd". 

thy, kan; respectful, bin. 

Tibet, mn, myam malik ; 
Tibetan, n., nyitm; fem, 
nyamed ; — character 
used in holy books, thei, 
bumig'; — holy books, 
chés pothi: read —, chia 
tilmig', chés potht Hilmag' ; 
the reading of the books, 
— choga ; names of holy 
books, —, (1) dirjé ehat— 
pae, dér ehid,(2) dil élite, 
(3) do bitas, (4) ytim(h), 
(5) khdim e&  nukpo ; 
Tibetan book of spells, 
fan chow ; letter 
(epistle), lige. 

tie, v., tefidvemig', 
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is tight, adj., garpath, talk, 
time, n., biyiit ; in the phrase 
three times, ete., yah’ (jot), 
mya; in the meantime, do 
Tiet~pebiie. 
tinder, n., bateha; — with 
flint and iron, riinka; 
all these with leather and 
brass, méldnii. 
to, prep., pan, dan. 
tobacco, m., fmaki, 


‘to-day, adv., tera, 

ss toe, in, pratt. 
to-morrow, adv., nasiim. 
~ tongs, n., trimdit, 
tongue, n., /é. 


| too, adv. (also), /7. 

~~ tooth, m., ger’; man with 
p- double teeth, one behind 
ais s, other, diyaréa; fem. 
haga’. 

torch, n., mdsalo (accent on 


first and third); sim 
mutsald. 

tortoise, n., rifhovits. 

touch, v., gud’ shennig’, 


gudiskhoyamuy uinnig’. 
towards, prep., Keaediin, ho’. 
See direction. 
town, n., bizar. 
trade, n., thon, bepar. 
trader, n., tahdnpa, héperi; 
salt, falaynt ; —, borax, 


so tahalepa. 

j transact, v., dium’ (-ge); 
bes transacted, v., dik 

2} y _ sham. 
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trap, u., for rats, atin ; for 
leopards, Mhiirdmts, alth ; 
for bear, jdshhhan. 

tree, n., haat hiv > when about i 
man’s height, Offs. Sepa- 
rate trees, see plant. 












tree-frog, n., takesia, on 
triple, adj., ahiim diigne. a 
trot, v., oktokewm ig’. “ 
trousers, n., #ut/uin, < 
true, adj., «ts, aiiel i. : 


























trumpet, n., curved, kérnal; 
straight, ninahan, 

trunk, n., of tree, goin, 
our | leather - box, 
dim(h); elephant’s, sind. 





















tub, n., pith, i. 
Tuesday, n., monlarin, aa 
turban, n., pay. - 


turn, v. tr., see prayer-wheel > 
v. intr., ahwrtnmigs*. 

tusk, They {HET a 

twelve, efniah; twelfth, 
odin. ee: 

twenty, mizi; twentieth, — 
nist; twenty-one, mic? 
ad! —-two, — nish: _— 
-three, — shiim ; — four, 
po; — -five, — tty — 
-six, — Hig’; — -seven, — 
— atish; — -eight, — 
nie; — -nine, — syui. 
For ordinals add * to 
latter word in each case, 

twiee, adv., wish yah, nt 
yor. 

twilight, n., sipelén, 
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_ twin, n., yolk; two born 


same day in different 
families, balh(/). 
twist, v. (ropes), “hakpa 


hiishirretay’. 

two, adj., mish, ni; see We, 
you, that, this, which; 
900, ntra’: 200th, mira’. 


udder, n. (cow, sheep, goat), 
envi. 
ugly, adj., ma ehyard ; fem. 
shyre. 
ulcer, 0., feemeutr ii. 
umbrella, o., chitreli; —, 
of bark, padu chdtrofi. 
uncle, n., father's brother, 
apats, bobats; father's 
sister's liusband, mone ; 
mother's brother, mom. 
understand, v., “miséamig' ; 
causative, smzayam uy. 
undress, v., cftse seeding’. 
union, m., breed, 
unite, v., apéirk Lervneisy". 
unload, v., Marat thonmeay, 
Larins Limemay’ (-be). 
unloved, adj., mut guydshes, 
iiiet (pyaenneag’, me gydshid, 
unlucky, adj. (bringing bad 
luck); — man, gompha ; 
— woman, alagin, dae. 
unripe, adj., tataa, katso, wie 
lunts, me pakite, wit ahés, 
untie, v., fhormig’, thémaug’. 
up, adv., riz, riyyen, thig, 
thiake, thitad, rige’. 


up to, prep., ct, ston. 

upon, dem. 

upper, adj., Vetted. 

urinate, v., aki or qédriit 
shénmig’. See urine, 

urine, o., of a man, horse, 
dog, bird, skili ; of sheep, 
goats, cattle, qidrdn. 

useful, adj., phdmcea, ~ 
(be), phanniy’ (-20). 

useless, adj. ma pldinte; 
— (be), ma phanavig’ 
(-700). 

usury, v., bias. See interest. 

uterus, v., cf bhail, 


vaccinate, v., thopédmer’. 

vagina, n., akikts; together 
with surrounding parts, 
plete. 

vapour, m., debe. 

varnish, n., Aoluw teldvi; v., 
hilu téloiv shélinig". 

vegetable, n., ain «bers, 
elon, 

vein, 0., senda. 

yerandah, mn. 
thea nti, 

very, adv., g*s*h, badi, muti, 
por’, 

vessel, m., bani; (ghare) 
phédgir(h); —, large 
earthen, Aven; —, earth- 
en cooking, khot; lota, 
lotr ; —, earthen lota, 
patits; —, brass, bath ; 
— —, small, botits; —, 


(lower), 67, 














iron, cakthdl; —, large 
brass or iron, d® bra; house 
vessels, ete., brass, dikta, 
dig', lam thit, kwnal, nln, 
hazxin, thiimbt; —, iron, 
cimed (tongs), tothi, hathi, 
lézansa ih aca pated dukhrwit, 
penises 1, Chote’; 
—, Sonacin, TOL, 
domi (spoon), zochog’. 

village, n., déshin; —, divi- 
sion of, foundi. 

vomit, v., phase. 

vulture, n., golthds, 








































sax, 


waist, n., Aid, 
wait, v., tdahimig’ ; 
lig’. 
_waken, v.tr.sarmig’; v.intr., 
yanney. 
walk, v,, yainmig’, pamegy. 
wall, m., bativ ; retaining — 
in field, dori, — — on 
road, diwal. 
wanderer, n., rifia: 
_piltie. 
warm, adj., v. tr. army | 
— oneself (at fire or 1m 
sun), urshimuy (object 


— for, 


fem., 


being ‘fire’ or ‘sun "3 
palshimeg 

warp, p., rin. 

wart, n., tachi. 

wash, v., samig’; — oneself, 





— elothes, 


a - eashimig : 
eimigt 3 


_ phiimig’ > — in wooden 
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* 
tub, called ‘spakthi@ ", mern- a 
déamig'. : 
wasp, D., dertitdl. ‘a 
water, n.,t7; — flowing very . 
gently, révte; — flowing rl 
violently, (shal, . 


water-earrier (Hindu), a 
Live, 

watercourse; wooden, «til. 

waterfall, chodia, chosgon. 

wave, m., afoked ti, 

wax, u., for candles, sildn ; 
in ear, bandgs Kha; instra- 
ment for extracting wax 
from ear, hanhdasli. | 

Way, D., OnE, a 

we, he and I, wishi; thou 








and I, kxshdi; all of us 
except thee, nena’; —, 
including thee, Aiahdnd’, * 
ni pore, iahond® pir. 
weak, 76r mud fea, ma cor Me 
sect, EME, on 
wean, v., khérii shtavnniy". te 
wear out, v. intr, jim’, it 
hienrneuy’. _ 
weary, adj.,yetl yad; —, grow, on 
v., yalmag’. "a 
weave, Vv., aa ta ie = 
web, n., 8e¢ Warp, ill = 
spider. 7 
wedge, T., hod, mati(h). r 
Wednesday, Th, hiedarin. f 
weigh, v., toaléamag’. a 
weight, n., fol ; — for weigh- 
ing, bat, 7 
well, adv., dim, débash, a 
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bindis; adj., healthy, do. ; 
— (get), v., brénnig (-do) ; 
— -to-do (not very rich), 
gortisen > become —, gid- 
réumay (1.e. after having 
been poor). 

well, n., Ahead, 

wet, adj., thiss; of vegetation, 
green, not dry, rug’; v., 
fio farms". 

what ? pron., the, ‘hd; what- 
ever, fhedtarea, thidtiava, 


wheel, n., “othini, gad 
otha. 


wheelbarrow, u., gadi(h). 

when? adv., f@rin: when, 
adv., térdvuat, 

where? adv., ham: whither, 
halekh?, ham: where, 
hoomtaii. 

which ? pron., fiat; — two? 
huiteon, 

whip, n., tsaimith(A). 

whirlwind, n., phitsi. fan. 

whisker, n., dari, 

whisper, v., méxdie lommay* 

whistle, v.,ahis lonmeig' (do), 

white, adj., #hig’ ; — of egg, 
hear ii. 

whitewash, v., lalideho shén- 
mig’, chalmvig' ; n., chal tt. 

whither, adv., see where. 

who? pron., idt; who, who- 
ever, hatiana; whoever 
wishes, Adit gyda (1. 

why? advy,, thi. 
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wick, u., fsin arid, | 
wide; adj., dd nth. 
widow, n., rfadalé. : | 
widower, mind alis, 
wife, n., goné, nar, bore. 
win, v., qyalmiy', siteanwigy’. 
wind, n., Jan. See blow. — 
window, 0, sio sec Mundron + 
opening in roof, fimin: 
in wall, dusrii; opening 
ahove door, dar soméen : 
— in verandah, honi, 
wing, f., parhin, 
Winter, n., «vn, 
wipe, ¥., biishtaanig’, 
wire, n., far. 
wish, v., (7y@mig'. 
with, prep., along with, réi, : 
ait, dh; beside, dia‘, dita. ; 
wither, v., stidshimiy', See 
spoil. : 
within, prep., ady., kone. 
witness, n., qiah, 
woman, u., tahini, chats 
(fahéfs): as suffix, -wdéts, 


wer IATL, 
wonder, v., bisharénmig’. 
wonderful, adj... naménd, 


bishiirtivye, 


— 
tirewood, si 
meni, i 


wood, m., shiv; 


woor, n., pupfid’, 

wool, t., denn : 
thread, bil(h). 

work, n., bimén ; -v., bimini 
lanai’. 

Worl, T., lt acpiis, 


woollen 








“ wrap, Vv. mééamig, aprii- 


wreath, n., — meludédil(h), 
dirme, 


wrestle, v., spriiahiméiy’. 

wring out, v., milfiimeg’. 

wrinkle, m, swpri; become 

wrinkled, sprit thévimig’. 

write, v., camig’. 

writer, n., dwmisg', cétaed, 
See clerk, 

wrong, aut}. (see bad), witmdy 
(lit, upside down), 


—, hybrid 20, £ somo, 
yawn, nt. hevalh : w., heal 
komeahimaiy'. 
year, m., boshdn; —, this, 


(To be coutinert.) 


a 
& és 

aye = = 

|_| iJ . ry ° lek « 
7 i - a 7 


(olive. : —, last, ndlin : two 


— onli; next year, had 


méa ; in two years, d9 hed 


yellow, adj., piy. 
yes, adv., ni, 0. 
yesterday, m., and. 
yoke, n., shal). 
yolk, n. (of exe), heeraii. 
you, pron. (thon), Aa; re- 
spectin], ki; — two, 
kasht; plur., kina’, bine- 
pon. 
young, adj, nyig. — 
youngest (son, etc.), honson, 
your, adj. (see you), kan 
(thy); kin (thy, respeet- 
ful); kishw (of you two); 
hinend, your. 


a! 4 
- _ ad J 
ee "riya 
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XVIII 
THE PARAMARTHASARA OF ABHINAVA-GUPTA 
By L. Db. BARNETT 


L SANSKRIT TEXT 

) oe my “ Notes on the Saiva Siddhantam ”, published Last 
year in Le Muséon, I called attention to the fact that 
the living faith of the majority of modern Tamils is in 
almost every respect, and certainly in all essentials, the 
same doctrine that was taught in Kashmir about the 
beginning of the eleventh century by Abhinava-gupta ; 
and I endeavoured to indicate what, in my opinion, the 
links are which join the modern theology-of the South 
to the ancient teachings of the North, and ultimately to 
the school which is represented by the Svetagvatara 
Upanisad. In further illustration of this view I now 

present the Paramiirthasirn of Abhinava-eupta. 

The MSS. that I have used are as follows :— 

A, The codex Or. 6769 in the British Museum, 
written on paper in Sarada character. It is of 
the nineteenth eentury, and belongs to a group 
of MSS. of which one (Or. 6769) is dated 
[Saptarsi] Samvat 13. ; 

B. The codex Wilson 531 Ein the Bodleian Library, 
to the officers of which institution I offer my 
sincere thanks for their courtesy. The MS. is 
a Nagari one, containing the text with the 
commentary of Yoga Muni, It is fully deseribed 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogue, p. 238. 

The relationship between these MSS. is fairly close. 
The former, in addition to the text of the Paramarthasara, 
contains also glosses excerpted from the commentary 


—l aetna 
— — ra 7. ce, we 


included i in B; hence they are both Leni spon the same 





Mi 
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recension. In details, however, they often differ. On the 

whole, B presents the text in a purer form, Often, how- 

ever, its text is corrupt, and the true reading has to be 

sought either in its commentary or in A. For example, 

in v. 88 B gives only the unmetrical seqvedanag ; 
-» Ashows that this is an intrusive gloss, for it gives the nght 
word, vedanam, with the explanation samvedanam written 
az a scholion. Sometimes, however, it is unpossible to 
decide on the merits of the variant readings given by the 
MSS., and in such eases I have preferred those of B, 

As often happens in Narada MSS., A frequently wavers 
in the distinction between v and 6, writing vre/imut in 
vy, 43, 52, 70, vraiment in v. 51, kameuke in vv, 56, 85, 
enddhi in vv. 19, 20, vivuddhyeta in v. 66, savdadau in 
v. 20, chavdad in v. 21. 

Our Paramaérthasira must be distinguished from another 
little work of the same name, of which an edition was 
published in 1907 at Madras, with a Telugu paraphrase 
by Pattisapu Venkateévarudu. The latter consists of 
seventy-nine dryd verses; a considerable number of these 
are borrowed directly from our Paramarthasira, and with 
them have been incorporated others, the whole work 
being painted over with Vaisnava colours. Needless to 
say, it is valueless for the criticism of our book. 





PaARAMARTHASARA 


Om om namah sivaya sasiviya sadasivaya paramasiviya' || 

param parastham gahanad anddim 

ekam nivistam bahudha guhasn | 

sarvilayam sarvacaricarastham 

tvim eva éambhum éaranam prapadye || 1 

garbhidhivasapirvakamaranantakaduli:khaeakra- 
vibhrantah | 

adhiram bhagavantam 4isyah papraccha paramartham || 2 


= _' This prelude is given in A only. 


a — 


* 
= 
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fidharakarikabhis tam gurur abhibhasati! sma tatsiram | 


kathayaty abhinavaguptah sivasisanadrstiyogena || A 
nijasaktivaibhavabharad andacatustayam idam vibhagena | 
saktir maya prakrtih prthvi ceti prabhavitam? pra- 


bhuna || F| 
tatrintar visvam idam vicitratanukaranabhuvanasantanam® 
bhokti ca tatra dehi diva eva erhitapasubhavali * || E 
nainavidhavarnanam ripam dhatte yathimalah sphatikah - 
SUMInNUsApasupaAdapariipatvam tadvad igo "pi || i 
gaechati gacchati jala iva himakarabimbam sthite sthitim 4 
yati | . 


tanukaranabhuvanavarge tathayam atma maheganah || 7 
rihur adréyo° 'pi yatha éasibimbasthah prakasate tadvat | 
sarvagato py ayam aitma visayisrayanena dhimakure’|{ 8 
idarse malarahite yadvad vadanam vibhaéti tadvad aya | 
sivasaktipitavimale dhitattve bhati bharipah || 0 
bhiripam paripirnam svatmani visrantito mahanandam | 
icchdasamvitkarunair nirbharitam anantasaktipari- 
piirnam | | 10 
sarvavikalpavihinam suddham santam vyayodayavihinam®| 
yat paratattvam tasmin vibhati sattriméaditma jagat || 11 
darpanabimbe yadvan nagaragramaédi citram® avibhagi | 
bhiti vibhigenaiva ca parasparam darpandd api ca || 12 
vimalatamaparamabhairavabodhat tadvad vibhagadéimyam 
api | | 
anyonyam ca" tato ‘pi ea vibhaktam abhati jagad" etat|| 13 
sivasaktisadasivatim isvaravidyamayim ca tattvadagam © | 

' BoB; abhithdsate A, perhaps rightly. 

* So B and its commentary; vilAdeitum A, which muy be a conjecture, 
and is unmetrical. This form of metre in the second half of the ‘raped 
Verse appears tgain in vv, 10, 16, 17, 21, 32, 35, 47, 49, a3, 57, 65, 73, 
76, 77 (7), 70, 80, 90, and 4), 

* The MS8. usually write meittra, cittrm. 

* Grhitip” B. * Sthim A, *" BoB: adrio Ay 

* So A; “mowthare B and its commentary, corrected by a later hand 
to ‘mature, The commentary explains by darpane. 

“So By lays’ A, which may possibly be right. 

* Thus B; "grdmddibaw vicitram A, " So B; anyonyem age tata A, 

Jd A. 2B perversely “didn, 

ans. TOTO. 4th 
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faktinim paheanam vibhaktabhavena bhasayati || 14 

paramam yat svitantryam durghatasampidanam mahe- 
saya | 

devi miya éaktih svatmavaranam sivasyaitat, | | 15 


mayfiparigrahavasad bodho malinal: puman pasur bhavati | 
~ tilakaliniyatibalad * ragividyaivasena sambandhah || = 16 
_ dhunaiva kimeid evedam eva sarvitmanaiva jana | 
nayasahitam kafienkasatkam anor* antarangam idam 
uktam || 17 
kambukam iva tandulakanavinivistam bhinnam apy 
| abhida * | 
‘bhajate tat tu vifuddhim éivamargaunmukhyayogena|| 15 
sukhadubkhamohamitram niécayasankalpanabhimaénas* ca) 
prakrtir othantajkaranam buddhimanohankrtikramasal, || 
if) 
_ érotram tvagaksirasanaghranam buddhindriyani sabdadau | 
vakpinipadapaytpastham karmendriyani * punal || 20 
esam grahyo visayah siksmah pravi bhigavarjito yah syat | 
tanmatrapaficakam tac chabdal sparso maho raso 
=i gandhah || 21 
') ctatsamsargavasat sthilo visayas tu® bhitapancakatam | 
abhyeti nabhah pavanas tejah salilam ca prthvi ca || 29 
tusa iva tandulakanikam avroute prakrtiptrvakal sargal, | 


prthviparyanto ‘yam caitanyam dehabhivena || 13 
param Avaranam mala iha? stiksmam mayidikaieukam 
sthiilam | 


bahyam vigraharipam koéatrayavestito hy atma || 24 
ajfinatimirayogad ekam api svasvabhaivam * Atminam | 
grihyagrahakandnavaics tryenivabudhyeta ° || 95 
rasuphinitagarkari kAgudakhandadya yatheksurasa eva | 

1 Thus A: “edd B. A omits the second sylluble of rigi’. 

= Anontar” A. 

* The metre is defective ; ptrhaps we should supply at the end of the 

line yotid from the commentary. 


4 So A; “nidinat B. * So B; barmindriydui A. 
4 So B: cisyed co A. Either may be right. 
T Bo B; te Ae A. " Sead? Ay arog eva’ B. 


* Aand Bbuddhyeta. See Siddhinta-kaumudi, & f. 


— 


=... : 
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tadvad avasthabhedah sarve paramaitmanah sambhoh || 26 
vijiidnantaryamipranaviraddehajatipindantah ! | 
vyavaharamatram etat paramarthena tu na santy eva!) 27 
rajjvam nisti bhujangas trisam kurute ca mrtyuparyantam | 
bhrinter mahati gaktir na vivektum éakyate nima || 26 
tadvad dharmadharmasvarnirayotpattimaranasukhaduh- 
kham | 
varmaéramadi citmany asad api vibhramabalad bhavati|| 2 
etat tad andhakaram yad bhavesu prakasamanataya | 


itmanatiriktesy api bhavaty andtmabhimano ‘yam || 30, - 

timirid api timiram idam gandasyopari mahan ayam 
sphotah | 

yad anitmany api dehapranidiv Atmamanitvam || a1 

dehaprinavimaréanadhijiananabhahprapaficayogena | 

itmainam vestayate * citram jAlena jalakira iva || a 


svajfianavibhavabhisanayogenodvestayen nijatmanam | 

iti bandhamoksacttrim kridaim pratanoti paramadsival || 33 
srstisthitisamhara jagratsvapnau susuptam iti tasmin | 
bhanti turiye dhamani tathapi tair avrtam * bhati || 4 
jagrad vidvam bhedat svapnas tejah prakasamahatmyat | 
prajfiah svapndivastha‘ jifinaghanatvat tatall param 


turyam || a5 
jaladharadhimarajobhir® malinikriyate yatha na gagana- 
talam | 


tadvan mayavikrtibhir aparamrstah parah purnsah || 36 
ekasmin ghatagagane rajasi vyapte bhavanti nanyani | 
malinani tadvad ete jivah sukhadulkhabhedajusah || = 47 
Sante Santa ivayam hrste hrsto vimohavati mudhah | 


tattvagane sati bhagavin na punal paramarthatah sa - 


tatha || Sts) 
yad anitmani ° tadripavabhaisanam tat pura nirakrtya ' | 
' Bnratdehay >; A °virdeddtmay. * So Bi; vesteyemte A. 


2 So B and its commentary, with scholion of A; mirriam A. 

‘So B and its commentary; aupidvestid A, which seems the better 
reading, a# it agrees more closely with the sungupta to which the text refers. 

* B perversely “rajobhas. * So A; amitmany opi B, 

7 So BH; sikriyo A. 
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fitiminy anitmaripam bhrintim! vidalayati pairamAtmna * || 
an 
ittham vibhramayugalakasamilavicchedane* krtarthasya | 
kartavyintarakalana jatu na 4 parayogino bhavati || 40 
prthivi prakrtir miya tritayam idam vedyariipatapatitam | 
advaitabhivanabalad * bhavati hi sanmitraparigesam || 41 
rasanikundalakatakam ® bhedatyigena drsyate [yatha]? 
hema | 
tudvad bhedatyige sanmétram sarvam abhati [| 42 
ted brahma param suddham éantam abheditmakam samam 
sikalam | 
amrtam satvam saktan visramyati bhaisvaripayam || 43 
isyata iti vedyata iti sampidyata iti ca bhisvaripena | 
aparamrstam yad * api tu nabhahprasinatvam abhyeti || 44 
saktitrisilaparigamayorena samastam api parameévare ” | 


sivanimani paramérthe visrjyate devadevens || AS 
punar api ca pafieasaktiprasaranakramena™ bahir api tat | 
andatrayam vicitram srstam bahiritmalabhena | tis 


iti sukticakrayantram kridéyogena vihayan devah | 
tham eva suddhariipah éak timahacakraniyakapadasthah || 
47 
maiyy eva bhati vigvam darpana iva nirmale ghatadini | 
mattah prasarati visyam “ svapnavicitratvam iva suptat | 
: 45 
aham eva visvaripah karacaranadisvabhiva iva dehah | 
sarvasininn aham eva sphurimi bhivesu™ bhasvaripam 


ive || 49 
| Bhrdnti A. * So B and its commentary ; paramadivad A, 
7 B wibhrayiny®, 4 Jdin wa Be; nee jaite A, 
* So BE; “bhdeohalded A. * So B ; “tundakatebom A, 


* Fothd And B; but it spoils the metre, and ia HInEcCERSiry, 

" So B; aad A. 

* Porumedinre is a conjecture necesaitated by the matre, and supported 
by the cHnmentary of B; parcmede A, peromeom text in B. 

"Bo A; “‘prosdrana” B, The line is nnmetrical : perhaps we should 
“ So A and commentary of B ; scram text of B. 
80 Band its commentary ; “tici¢tram dea sent 
“ So Bs bhavesy A. 








' 
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drasta srota ¢hrata dehendriyavarjito ‘py akartapi! | 

siddhintigamatarkimés* citrin aham eva racayami || 50 
ittham dvaitavikalpe calite pravilaighya mohinim* mayam| 
salile salilam ksire ksiram iva brahmani layi* syat || 51 
ittham tattvasamfihe bhivanayé 4ivamayatvam abhiyate | 


koh éokah ko mohah sarvam brahmivalokayatah || 52 
karmaphalam subham asubham mithyéjianena sangaméd 
eva. | 


visamo hi sangadosas taskarayogo ‘py ataskarasyeva || 53 
lokavyavaharakrtim ya ihividyam * upasate midhal | 

te yiinti janmamrtya dharmidharmirgalabaddhah" || 54 
ajfiinakilanicitam dharmidharmatmakam tu karmépi‘ 

cirasaficitam iva tilam nasyati vijhanadiptivasat || 55 
jiinapraptan krtam api na phaliya tato ‘sya janma katham | 
gatajanmabandhayogo bhati sivarkal svadidhitibhih® || 56 
tusakambukakimsirukamuktam bijam yathatikuram ku- 


rute | 
naiva tathi malamaiyakarmavimukto bhavinkuram hy 
Atma. |! a7 
fitmajio na kutaseana bibheti sarvam hi tasya nijaripam | 
naive ca socati” yasmit paramarthe nasita nasti |) 5S 
atigidhahrdayagafjapraridhaparamartharatnasaiicayatal, | 
aham eveti maheévarabhive ka durgatilh kasya || 5f 


moksasya naiva kimeid dhiimasti na cipi gamanam anyatra| 
ajiinacranthibhida svasaktibhir vyaktata moksah || 0 
bhinnajhinagranthir gatasandehah parakriabhrantil) | 

praksinapunyapipo vigrahayoge ‘py asaumuktah || G1 
agnyabhidagdham bijam yathi prarohisamarthataim eti™ | 


| A and text of B pi kartdpi; commentary of B akaridzn, 

? So B and ite commentary, with echolion of A; reddietd® A. 

‘ So Band commentary ; mohanim A. 

4 Thus B and its commentary ; faye A. 

* Thus B; tha widytm A. * B dgald’. 

7 SoA and commentary of B; farmypdps text of B. 

® So Band commentary; “didhitit A. The preceding line is defective; 
perhaps we should rend ‘ayo «yriy, as the piinetitisad suprrests. 

® So B and ita commentary ; focaypat: A 

“ So A: yothd we praroiasam' B, against metre. 
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| jianaignidagdham evam karma na janmapradam bhavati|| 62 
parimitabuddhitvena hi! karmocitabhavidehabhavanaya | 


sankucita citir etaddehadhvamse tatha bhati? || 63 
yadi punar amalam bodham sarvasamuttirnaboddhrkartr- 
mayam * | 


vitatam anastamitoditabhiripam satyasankalpam || tid 
dikkilakalanavikalam ‘ dhruvam avyayam ifvaram supa- 
ripirnam * | 
bahutarasaktivratapralayodayavicaranaikakartéiram® || 65 
sretyadividhisuvedasam’ itminam ¢ivamay am vibudhyeta® | 
katham iva samsari® syaid vitatasya kutah kva vi 


saranam || iG 
iti yuktibhir api siddham yat karma jifinino na tat!” 
saphatam | 
na mamedam api tu tasyeti dardhyato na hi phalam 
loke || 7 
ittham sakalavikalpin pratibuddho bhivanisamiranatah | 
fitmajyotisi dipte juhvaj jyotirmayo bhavati || 65 
agnan yad vai tad va samvito yena kenacie chintah | 
yatra kvacana nivasi vimucyate sarvabhitatma || uo 


hayamedhasatasahasriny api kurute brahmaghitalaksani"™| 
paramirthavin na punyair na ca papaih spréyate 





vimalah || Tf) 


madaharsakopamanmathavisidabhayalobhamohaparivarji | 

nisstotravasatkfro jada iva vicared avidamatil || Tl 

madaharsaprabhrtir ayam vargal prabhavati vibheda- 
sammohat | 

wivaititmavibodhas tena katham spréyatim nama || 72 


1 Afi omitted in A. * So B and its commentary; |Aavats A. 

® Bo Bs earramuffiradh A. 

“ B diktildialonac®’ ; A dikbilakalac’, dikbifidibalana® acholion. 

* Thus A and commentary of B; sep’ textof B. * B “ricornnaihbak’. 

? So B and its commentary ; “ridhigu retfasamm A, 

° Vibwithyeta the MSS. ; see note on v. 25, 

* So Band commentary ; ataire A. 

® Tat, given in A, is omitted in text of B (which reads no saphalam 
if), but apparently recognized by its commentary. 

il A “yhdialakyendwi + B *ghatakalakyydani. 
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stutyam vi hotavyam nasya' vyatiriktam* asti kimeana 
/ ca | 
stotridind sa tusyed uktas tan nirnamaskrtivasatkal*|| 73 a 
sattriméattattvabhrtam vigraharacanigavaksaparipirnam | 3 
nijam anyad api® dariram ghatadi vi tasyadevagrham|| 74 
tatra ca paramaitmamahabhairavadivadevatim * svatakti- 
vutim | 
itmamarsanavimaladravyailh pariphjayann Aste || 75 
hahirantaraparikalpanabhedamahaébijanicayam arpayatah | 
tasyatidiptasamvijjvalane’ yatnad vind bhavati homalh |! 76 
dhyanam anastamitam punar esa hi bhagavan vicitrarapan | 
srjati tad eva® dhyfinam sankalpanalikhitasatyaripa- 
tvam || 77 
bhuvanivalim samastam tattvakramakalpanim athikea- 
Prana | 
antarbodhe parivartayati ca” yat so ‘sya japa uditah || 75 
sarvam samayai™ drstya yat pasyati yac™ ca samvidam 
manute | 
viévaémadinaniratam vigrahakhatvangakalpanikalitaim || 
79 
viévarasisavapirnam nijakaragam vedyakhandakakapilam| 
rasayati ca yat tad etad vratam asya™ sudurlabham ca 
stlabham ca || 50 
iti janmanaéahinam paramarthamahesvarikhyam upa- 4 
labhya | 
upalabdhrtaprakasat kriakrtyas tisthati ? yathestam || 81 
| So A; ne fasya B, against metre. * A ryatibtem, 
a Kifeons ot A; B omits the first two syllables. AX 
‘So A; B krtireagaihas, ' Bo A: offic Be. A 
‘ Porumdtima® B, for which read poramdtma®, which is supparted by — 
ita commentary ; A reads poremdrtha®, and inserts ca after the compound, ~ a. 
? So B; “dipti’ A. — 
* So A; doa Ai B, against metre. The reading of the rest of the line 
given above is uncertain, both A and B reading cnikelpatikhiva’, For 
the form siidulina of. v. 19; and on the metre of the line see note 
on v¥. 10, 
® Omitted in B. Bo B; somdne A, which may be right. 
BoB; wad A. 2 So Band its commentary; aati AL 
7B spells the word here, and elsewhere often (e.g. +. SH), disfate. 
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vyaipinam abhihitam ittham sarvatmainam! vidhita- 
ninatvam | 
nirupamaparamanandam * yo vetti sa taunmayo bhavati|| 82 
tirthe évapacagrhe va nastasmrtir api parityajan deham | 
jifinasamakalamuktah kaivalyam yati hatagokal: || a3 
punyaya tirthasevA nirayaya évapacasadananidhanagatih | 
punyipunyakalatikasparsabhave tu kim tena || 84 
tusakambukasuprthakkrtatandulakanatusadalantara- 
ksepali * | 
tandulakunasya kurute na punas tadripatiditmyam || 85 
tadvat* kancukapataliprthakkrtia samvid atra samskarat | 
tisthanty api muktitmé tatsparsavivarjiti bhavati|| 86 
kusalatamasilpikalpitavimalibhivah * samudgakopadheh | 
malino ‘pi manir upfidher® vicehede svaechapara- 
marthalh || aT 
évam sadonrusisinavinalasthit: vedanam! taniipaidhel | 
muktam upidhyantarasinyam api samabhati® siva- 
riipam || 8 
sistradipraminyid avicalitasraddhaya hi tanmayatam | 
priptas” sa eva piirvam svargam narakam manusya- 


tvam || 8) 
antyah ksanas tu tasmin punyaim papaim ca va sthitim™” 
pusyar | 
miidhindm sahakairibhivam gaecchati patan tu na sa 
hetnh || oO) 
ye pi tadatmatvena viduh " pasupaksisarisrpidayah ™ 
avagatin | 
* Sarratmdnay A, * Nierwperp? A, 
7 A "keh instenl of “keepah. ‘So A; tetrad otra B. 
* A ‘bolpita”, the second & being erased, " Opdehe A. 


7 S80 A; steredanam B, with the commentary, against metre. 

® Thos A; 3B reads muttdm opidyantarntinyam iedthha, noel ite com- 
mentary gives npidhyaworadieyam agi ond ahhati. 

* Prdpickh A; both formes are good, 

“So B (which also writes faamian), while its commentary gives 
pipoamayin wl awhitim ; A has papi avaathiiim, 

' Vide Bin text, The defective metre is perhaps to be corrected by 
omitting tenets 

A has "pated", 
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te ‘pi puraitanasambodhasamskrtis * tim gatim yanti || 91 
svargamayo* nirayamayas tad ayam dehantarilagah 


purusaly | 
tadbhatige svaucityad dehantarayogam abhyeti || 92 
evam jiiiniivasare svitma sakrd asya yadrg avabhatah | 
tadréa eva tadisau na dehapate ‘nyatha bhavati || “OS 
karanaganasampramosah smrtiniéal évasakalilata chedah’ | 
marmasi rujavisesih sarirasamskiirajo bhogal || th 


sa katham vigrahnyore sati na bhavet tena mohayoge ‘pi | 

maranivasare jiani na cyavate svAtmaparamérthat || 95 

paramarthamirgam enam jhag itt yadi guromukhat 
samabhyeta | 


atitivragaktipatat tadaiva nirvighnam eva sivah || ‘iy 
sarvottirnam ripam sopinapadakramensa samsrayatal) | 
paratattvaridhilabhe paryante Svamayibhavah || O7 


tasya tu paramifrthamayim dhirim agatasya madhya- 
Visrantel: | 
tatpadalabhotsukacetaso* ‘pi maranam kadacit syat || 98 
yorabhrastah 4astre kathito ‘sau citrabhogabhuvanapatih | 
vigrantisthinavasad bhitva janmantare ¢ivibhavati || 99 
paramarthamargam enam hy abhyasyaépripya® yogam api 
DL | 
suralokabhogabhigi ® muditamana modate suciram || 100 
visayesu sirvabhaumah sarvajanaih pijyate yatha raja | 
bhuvanesu sarvadevair yogabhrastas tatha pajyah || 101 
mahati kalena punar minusyam prapya yogam abhyasya | 
prapnoti divyam amrtam yasméd avartate na punal || 102 
tasmit sanmarge ‘smin nirato yal kascid eti sa Sivatvam | 
iti matva paramarthe yatha tathapi prayataniyam || 104 


idam abhinavaguptoditasamksepam dhyayatah param 


brahima | 


1 So B: Ssopabridm A. 2 S80 A: “wey text of B, 

2 So A: dedak’ B Both A and B give echedad. 

‘So B; Vabhoteuke A. 

+ So rightly A, supported by commentary of B; paramdrgam coam 
Ay anyasydpripya text of B. 

© Surfeba” A, 
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acirid eva sivatvam nijahrdayavegam ! abhyeti || 104 
iryasatena tad idam samnksiptam Sistrasiram atigidham | 
ibhinavaguptena maya sivacaranasmaranadiptensa || 105 
iti srimanmahesvariciryavaryibhinavacuptaviracitah para- 
mirthasiribhidho granthah samipial * || 


If. TRANSLATION, WITH NOTES PARAPHRASED 
FROM THE COMMENTARY OF YOGA MUNI 
l. To Thee, Sambhu, the Supreme, who art exalted 
above the Abyss, without beginning, the One, in manifold 
wise dwelling in dark covert, the seat of all things, 
abiding in all that moves and all that moves not. to Thee 
Teome for refuge. 

Siva or Sambhu (the  Blest One*) is the universal subject of thought, 
entirely composed of Thought (cit) and Bliss (duanda), the divine Self in 
all modes of existence, supreme Joy, essential Being, He is “supreme”, 
Le. superior to his “Powers (4k), which are Thought (cj), Blisa 
(@nanda), Will (tech), Knowledge (yrdne), and Action (bripi); He is 
“exalted ubove the Abyss”, ie. higher in order of being than Maya ; 
and He exists in His absolute nature throughout the ‘ Order of Siva ” 
(divddiewn), viz, from the transcendent aphere of the Siva-tattva to that 
of Knowledge (namely, the five conditions styled Sie or Nada, the 26th 
element, Sab, the Sith, Saedidinen or Sdddthya, the 34th, /irara or 83rd, 
and Pore Knowledge, Suddha-vidyi, or a2nd]. He enters inte diverse 
modes of existence ; though Himself pure Thought, He conjures op the 
semblance of n world of animate und inanimate beings, in which He iz 
‘isguised like an actor, and thus becomes a subject of finite Thought, 
He is at once the universal subject and object of all peroeption, the 
supreme Unity: His essential nature is the rapture of supreme epaity 
(pardhantd-comathira, opposed to the factitious shambira or equim 
_ of physical personality). To this Supreme Being our author “comes 
for refuge ", ive. merges in Him his own Self.) 


2. Wandering lost through the round of sorrows that 
begins with the dwelling in the womb and ends with 


| Nikerdl A, 
* This ecolopbon is given in A only. The latter MS. adds the following 
Verse :— 
tbhinwverip saktis tadgopte yo maheivuro devah | 
tadubhayayimalaripam abhinavaguptam diver vande } 
To sean this we must read “rapam as two long syllables, a» sometimes 
occurs in Buddhist works, 
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death, a disciple prayed the Lord who is the Foundation “a 
to tell him the Supreme Verity. 

The ‘ Lanl” is the holy Sesn, who, perceiving that the inquirer waa 
inspired by an insight consisting in remembrance of his former births, 
tanght him the knowledge of attaining Brahma according to the methoxl 
of instrnetion of the Sampkhya school, drawing a distinction between 
Nature ( prakyti) and Individual Soul | piernpa}, whence our wuthor rises 
ta the conception of a supreme unity in Siva. 15 





8 The Master answered him with the “ Foundation- 
Epitome”; the essence thereof Abhinava-gupta narrates, 
in mystic vision of Siva's law. a 
When a person is seixed with disgust for the flesh, amitten by the 
Supreme Lord’s Power ef Grace (pdérameteera -anngrahe - debts), mined, 
inspired with true knowledge, and then, finding a teacher who is the 
embodiment of the Lord on earth, desires of him the knowledge of the 
Supreme Unity, such o person is ao fit vessel for the master’s teaching. 














_ 4. These four Spheres in their severalty—to wit, Power 
(Sakti), Maya, Nature (prakyti), and Earth—have been | 
brought into being by the Lord in the wealth of effluence 
of His native Powers. 

The Lord, Le. Maheivara, whois solely compact of Thought, (cit) and 
Rliss (Giada), evolves by means of His Powers of Will, ete. [see above, 
v. 1], the primal universe as a real entity (rastu-pinde), styled ** «phere ™ 
(wvia, literally ‘egg, becanse in it the universe ia concealed). The 
first «phere, or “* Sphere of Power", consists of His Power as Supreme 


Lord (pdrameimri daktih}, which takes the form of nou - intaition | 
(akhydti), ie. negation of His own essential nature as the universal + 
subject-object T Thought and the rapture of supreme egoity. This © 
aphere extends down to the fatto of Sadadiva, [évara, and Knowledge 4 
(ree above, ¥. 1), ancl has for its ruling deities Sadfdiva and [ivara, It ; 
* potentially contains the next three spheres. ! hi 
4 ‘ Viranichirye in the $iva-jfiina-pradipike, Bhoja-deva in the Tattva- ‘ 
prakidika, and other Agamik writers thus explain the cosmic process. 


The Supreme Siva in His highest sphere of being exists as Sira-tiettin i 
with his Saktis or Powers in suspension, #4 in the periods of cosmic iY 





dissolution. Among these Powers is the Aime, also called Great Miya, i 
‘ Pure Maya, Vag-tvari, Para-vidya, Kundalini, Kutili, Speech-clement, 4 
(Subda-tattod), Speech-Brahma (Sabdu-brohma), ete. The Bindu (literally "y 


7] the nasal sign Wpan the mystic syllable Cm) is the germinal source of ~ 
cosmic differcutiation : itis abstract inanimate matter (dddhajartitmukd), —) 
wt mechanically associated with Siva (rertenviaa-perigrahe), whereas the _ 
ss Pari Saktih or combination of the ‘Powers of Thought, Bliss, Will, ) 
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The second is the Sphere of Mayé,’ the realm of illusion. It consists 
of the three Defllements [see below, v, 24), and fetters all subjects of 
thought by imposing upon them the conception of differentiation in 
being. It contains within iteelf the next two Spheres, and extends as 
far down as the “* Male Eloment”, puresa-fatteo [the 25th element, with 
the pajeo-faficuke or Bely of Five Sheaths consisting of the Elements 
Niyati, Time, and Aa/d, the 28th, 20th, and 30th respectively ; see below, 
on v. 17); ita regent @ Rudra, or Gahana, the “* Abyss” (above, +. 11 

The third is the Sphere of Nature (prokrfy-anda), consisting of the 
three material modes (guns), oc. aaftrn, rajas, anil famas, By ite 
erolition as causes and effects it supplies objects of thought to the 
individualized subjects of thought and fetters them in conceptiona of 
pleasure, sorrow, aml delusion. lite regent is Vignu. 

Fourth is the Earth-Sphere, which constitutes each subject of 
thought, from man down to immovable beings [see below, vv. 8, 35), 
in ite special gross form ; its regent is Brolimin. 


5. Within these [spheres] lies this universe, with its 


. - : ee 
series of diverse and wondrous bodies, organs, and worlds; 


and therein the apprehender is Siva Himself, dwelling 
in the body and assuming the condition of the Herd. 

' Beings in the Sphere of Miya poseces instantaneous and omniscient 
cognition and corresponding power over nature. Souls in our sphere 
of Earth have normally only very limited finite knowledge and power ; 


Knowledge, and Action is essentially related to Him (smavefa). The 
other Powers of the Supreme Siva stir the Bindu into the potentiality 


of commie existence, a4 the presence of the sun canses the lotus te open ; 


this state of being constitutes the Saktivatten. Noxt omanates from 
the Bindu the Sadafiva-tattva, without any change in the equipoise of 
the Powers of Knowledge and Action in the Supreme; then follows the 
Tévara-tattva, when the Power of Action predominates over that of 
Koowledgze; then that of Pore Knowledge, in which the condition of 
the Powers is reversed. See below on v. 4. The Bindu is thos the 
material couse whence arise the six adfheows or formless material beings, 
io. the eeradidhran or elemental syllables from WW to dS, the peddefiman 
or eighty-one mystic words framed of tham, the maafridhean or apella, 
the bhuvenas or worlds, the éufddhvon, and the Tottvas mentioned above. 
The first three adivans form the Vedas and Agamas or scriptures. To 
the Hindus, as to the Greeks, spoken thought and intelligence aro the 


game, Jogos; hence ideas ond their names ore identified, and far 


themselves are imagined to be centres of thought-activity; of. v.11. 
The five bolds are forces which by thoir presence cause the thirty. ix 
Tattvas to assume their specific characters; cf. the Kali of gross Mayd 
inentioned on v. 17. 

' Miya is matter in the true sense, distinct from the ** Pare Maya” 
or Bindu, from which it is derived. 
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Youis, however, can extend their knowledge and power to distant 
objecta, and penetrate the minds of others, Beasta have some higher 
physical powers than man, Thus, oxen can see their home from a very 
great distance; horses discern their roud by might; vultures descry. 
thar prey from a distance of 100 yojanas ; birds and winged insects fly ; 
reptiles crawl on their bellies; camels perceive sounds by the power of 
sight, etc. The worlds are of yarions shapes, being round, ayuare, 
triangolur, and of fhe form of crescents and o mbredlins, 

Within the gross body dwells the individualized Thought (dels, pein- 
pramdiy), which is the percipient of pleasure and grief (bhokiy}, "This 
is no other than Siva, who conceals His real being and of His own free 
will enters the stage of bodily sense-perception like an actor, in order to 
eognize the joys and sorrows created by Himself to be His abjeots. 
Nothing is distinct from Him. In the Self (ardfmen), of all subjects 
of thought He reveals Himself us the perciptent (erenlienentr). 


#. As the limpid erystal assumes a semblance of divers 
folours, so likewise the Lord assumes the semblance of 
gods, men, cattle, and trees. 

The transparent surface of the crystal becomes murked with figgures, 
which are transferred to it from the surrounding medio (upidhia), So 
too the Lord, though really one and composed of independent pure 
Thought, assumes in the clear mirror of the Self the formes of individual 
beings created by Himself, which sre indistinguishable from the Self; 
but when the Self is conceived in its transcendent nature as absolute 
rapture of eguity, the distinetions of Gnitude disappear from it; it is 
now identical with Mahedvara, pore Thought. 


7, As in moving water the moon's Image moves, and 
in still water is still, so it is with the Self, the Great 
Lord, in the series of bodies, organs, and worlds. 

The Self, which is the “‘Great Lord” (maheding), is the supreme, 
universal intuition of selfhood, While active as subject af finite per- 
ception in all intelligences, it still remains throughout all modes of 
experience sell-identical, the one universal Conseiousness (apr). 

8. As Rahu, though invisible, becomes manifest when 
he comes upon the moon's orb, so likewise this Self, 
though present everywhere, is revealed in the mirror of 
the intelligence by lodging in the spheres of sense- 
perception. 

Raho [the demon imagined to be the cause of eclipses] is visible only 


in times of eclipse, when he is seen upon the orb of the moon. So the 
universally present Self manifests its presence only when embodied 
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subjects of thought envisage in their intelligence an object of egoity in ff | 


relation to concepts such as “hear”; for then it reveals ita presence 
in all of them as aehjec!, even in such things as clils, For consciousness 
is in some degree present in all things; even clods, ete., possess it, 
though only to an imperceptible degree, owing to the predominance 
of the Guna of tamae in them. From tho aggregate of modes (biden. 
carga: Bee oon v. 30), which wre as it were the Lord's own person, He 
eonverts some corpareal morsels of the mattar of thought into subjects 
of thought by infusing finite egoity into them by His Power of Miyi, 
making others into the objects of thought; thus He produces the con- 
ventional conception of a world of differentinted animate anil inanimate 
beings. 


Dy. As a face 1s revealed mm a mirror free of impurity, 
so it (the Self) shines in its radiance in the element of 
Intelligence purified by the visitation of Siva's Power. 

The “Supreme Lord's Power” (piramedvari éaftih) in its operation 


* is subject to no external limitation. A foul mirror presents a distorted 


reflection, a clean mirror a true image. When the mirror of the 
Intelligence is cleansed and illuminated by Siva’s Power of (race 
janugrohe-dekti) falling upon it and dissipating the influences of the 
three Defilementa, the Self is revealed in its radiance, as possessing 
omniscienoe, etc. Some who are thus illuminuted become, as it were, 
already released from the life of the flesh (stta), and enjoy miraculous 
powers. In others the intelligence is darkened by the three Defilements, 
because the Lord's “‘Obscurative Power” (tiroed\dna-dakti) lies upon 
them; in them, therefore, the radiance of the Self, though present, is 
imperceptible, and they are bound to embodied life; thay tre called 
the *Hend” (padu). Others, on whom these two Powers are operating 
together, are on the upward path (drmrnkye), 

10, 11. In the Supreme Element, radiant, perfect, 
mightily blissful from its being merged in the Self, fully 
stored with will, consciousness, and organism, replete 
with endless Powers, void of all imagination, pure, still, 
without dissolution or origination, shines the Universe of 
the thirty-six Elements. 

The universe, composed of the thirty-six Tattvas, from that of Siva 
[the 36th] to that of Earth [the first), is really absorbed in the tran- 
seendental Siva-clement, and revesls itself as identiea) with Him. It 
is “mightily blissful” because it ia merged in the Self, i.e in the 


rapture of absolute egoity. It consists of the Powers of Will, Knowledge, 
and Action, yet it seems as though it were inanimate and void of them. 


Tt is “replete with endless Powers", ie, with names and forms of 
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obijecta [ideas], potencies such as that called Brniimi, which are offshoots 
of the Powers of Will, Knowledge, and Action, and arise from the 
wgeregute of Speech.* This rapture of supreme egoity in the supreme 
subject af thought, though it is a Logos (eag-rupa, rational thought), 
ig ‘void of all imagination”, for imagination (riin/pa) consists im 
cognition of an object ms characterized by differentiation from another 
(ennggrl poole) 

(#2. As in the orb of a mirror pictures such as those 


of a town or village shine which are inseparable from. it, 
and yet are distinct from one another and from it, 


#, So from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme 
Bhairava? this universe, though void of distinction, 
appears distinct part from part and distinet from that 
vision. 

The imnges seen in o clear mirror are distinct fram one another 
and from the mirror, for the latter has an independent existence of 
its awn, and its essential character is nob lost by variations of time 
amd space, So it is with the universe. Like images in the mirror, 
it is in essence void of distinction, and ts not distinct from the Light 
(prakdéa, power of envisaging the universe) in which it is revealed ; 
nevertheless, it appears at a manifold of experience, an internally 
differentiated complex of subjects and objects. And it appears a 
though it issued from this power of costnic ‘vision (iedha), which 
seems to be something higher, as the mirror is higher than ite reflections. 
Thus this Light, in which are reflected the modes of universal being, 
is higher than they, and reveals itealf os the sole subject of perception 
of all baling. As regards Paramedvara, the absolute Supreme in Himself, 
the aggregate of modes constituted of His person is not differentiated ; 
but from the standpoint of the subject of thought who is in the realm 
of Maya, they are differentiated in his apparent “‘ vision” of the universe, 
which constitutes really on illusion, vis. a non-intuition (akhydt) of 
the Supreme Being’s absoluteness; and from this iusion arises the 
conception of imperfection and duality in Him, hence that of cosmic 
differentiation. 

14. He reveals the states of Siva, of the Power, and 
of Sadagiva, and the elemental condition composed of 
livara and Knowledge, by the several natures of the five 
Powers. 

1 Creative ideas and mystic forces of intellectio ion, such as the werqas, 
pades, and mantras, arising from the Bindu or Sabda-tattva ; see nobe 


on v, 4, above. 
2 See on v. 74, 
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“He” is Paramo-diva. His “five Powers™ are the saktis Thought, 
Bliss, Will, cedars and Action, which are the sources of countless 
others. The “state of Siva”, or Siva-tattiva, consists in Thought 
(coitonyte), bodied of a great Light, the rapture of absolute egoity within 
all sentiont beings, which is the highest elemental phase. In it tho five 
Powers are in equilibrium. When the Lord as Thought has the blissful 
inspiration to become the mniverse, and His consciousness (edie) of 
the non-existence of the universe develops so as to be a site for the 
germination of all modes of being, this condition is that of “the Power” 
Linkty-arcethd), While this potential seat for the origination of the 
universe js utterly void, Mahedvara's rapture of supreme egoity, taking 
the form of a cmnpleee 4 identification of subject with object, constitutes 
the “astute of Sadidiva” ; here the Power of Knowledge ts predominant, 
and Action is dissolved in egoity, The subjects of thought in it are 
the spirits called mantra-mahedearas, When again there is complete 
identification of subject with object in the rapture of the Self, but the 
ideas of subjecthood and objecthood are in perfect equipoise, this is 
the ‘state of Tivara”, in which the eubjecte of thought are the 
mrircdars spirits. When the rapture takes the form of the conception 
that “J om I, and this is this”, the idea of subjecthood being sulr 
ordinated to that of objecthood, this is the state of Pure Knowledge 
in the Lord ; in it the subjects of thought are spirits called medyediarne. 
They, together with the mentra-mahedeures and manfresearas, are styled 
rijivakolas, ani are subject to only one kind of defilement, the 
danea-mala, the congenital error of finitude which causes the illusion 
of differentiation in being. [Compare this with note on v. 4, pp. 719-20] 

Thus it is a single omnipotent Creator that reveals Himself; His 
Light, ie. the intuition of the identity of subject and object in the 
states of Sadddiva and Tévara, is the cause of the physical creation in 
all its evolutions, from the element of Maya to that of Earth Sean 
Mahedvara are one, the supreme subject of thought, in which are 
included creator, cause, and action, 


15. Maya, goddess- Power, is MaheSvaras supreme 
dominion, which compasses ends hard of attainment, and 
easts a veil over Siva’s self-consciousness. 


Maya is derived from md, ‘‘to define,” because it differentiates the 
physical universe into # complex of subjects and objects of thought, 
or is so called because it is a principle of universal illusion [from mi}. 
It is styled “ goddess”, devi, as belonging to the God, deva, i.e. ** the 
ofe who sports” [from @iv], and is not an entity distinet from Him, 
a8 the Brahme-vidis assert. It ** compasses ends hard of attainment” 
by bringing into being a universe of subjects and objects. It veils 
Siva's real nature when He of His own free will enters into the 


condition of a finite soul (pain), by imposing thereupon the three 
Detilements. 
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16. When the Vision becomes detiled by the assumption 
of Maya, and so is fettered, it becomes a Soul. The 
mion takes place by the power of Time, Determination, 
and Necessity, and under the influence of Passion and 
Ignorance. 


By coming under the influence of Maya, the universal “vision : 
(hie) loses its omniscience and omnipotence, and becomes avn, ie, 16 
assumes the dau defilement, viz. non-intuition of its own reul nature 
(atAydtr); it becomes limited by being cut off from the infinite Thought, 
as the ether confined in a jar is limited by being cut off from the 


universal ether; and in this state it is styled the “ Male” (pumdn, 


purnga). Tt thas becomes a finite soul, pain, subject to the ** fetter” 
(ian), viz, the three Defilements. 

17. “Now this ia something I know fully”: this, 
united with Maya, is the geries of the Six Cloaks, which 
is called the inward organ of the finite soul. 

When Vision (bodha) becomes a finite soul (amr), ite former powers 
af emniscience and omnipotence are contracted respectively into finite 
knowledge (idyd) and finite determination (inta) by the daam defile- 
ment, The conception “Now I know” implies a present or future 
knowledge of something previously unknown, o present or future 


‘dloing of something not yet done: this distinction in the appre- 


hension (kulayati) of the modes of being constitutes Time (hala) tm 
the soul. By conceiving its object as “ something", a certain thing, 
the soul distinguishes it fram others; it can form the idea of only 
e.g. a jar, not of a piece of cloth, This limitation of its power constitutes 
Determination (kali). The conception * this” [implying a necessary 
relation between subject and object] presupposes an unvarying result 
from an unvarying cause, as smoke from fire or enjoyment of parudise 


from performance of rites like the asjva-medhe ; for the Self is restricted 


hy the merit or demerit aceruing to ib from the works (arma) done 


in accordance with ita own will. ‘This restriction constitutes Necessity — 


(niyati). ‘The idea expressed in “fully” (earpdtmanaina) implies « sense 
of incompleteness, a feeling that everything aught to be in the possession 
of the subject, and a desire for continued existence which constitute 


the principle of Passion (riya). ‘The conception expressed in “I cng CA 
fs that of finite knowledge (rmdytt}, te. intellection applied to a present 


object, These. five principles, “onited with Miya,” Le. joined to the 
conception of differentiation in the universe, are the * Six Cloaks ™.' 


Tt chould be voted that Time, Deterntination, Necessity, Passion, 
and Knowledge, forming Nos. 30-26 of the Tattvas, are successively 
evolved from Maya (see an v. 4), The Agamik writers derive koala from 


gras, 1910. 47 
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‘ka? in the sense that it““sweeps away” in part the defilement attaching 
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PAs. As the bran that is fixed upon the rice-grain, 
seemingly inseparable yet really distinct from it, is 
cleansed away from it, so this is cleansed away by 
absorption in the fervent contemplation of Siva's way. 
The * Six Cloaks”, which seem to be an integral part of the soul and 
concen! its real nature of absolute Consciousness (pitrea-remeid), are 
stripped from it by the fervent intuition of the glory of Mahedvarn in the 
Self, which is expressed in the conception “I am composed of the 
Thought and Blias of the supreme Unity; mine is this universe, which ia 
marely the evolution of the Powers-of my Self". Paromeivara's Powor 
of Grace cleanses the heart, and makes the soul realize that it t itself 
Paoramesvare ; with thia intuition the “ Six Clouks” fall away from it, 


19, Nature, consisting purely of Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion, [forms] the inner organ, consisting of resolution, 
will, and conceit, [which form] the elements respectively 
of Intellivenee, Mind, and Egoism. 

We now come to describe the physical universe that forma the object 
of the finite soul or ami. Nature, or Prakrti, the prime canse of it, is the 
next emanation from Miiyi ; it consists of the threes Gunas, viz. Satter 
(the principle of pleasure), Fajas (that of pain), and Tonos (that of gloom 
or delusion). The “inner organ” (anfahierave), evolved from Nature, 
consists of Auddhi, ie. the faculty of discerning, unlikeness between 
objects, AMfanaa or faculty of will, and AAambire or egoism, Le. the 
illusion that objects belong to the subject [in Opposition to the tran- 
sotadental egoity or miinite subjecthond of the abaolute Self], 

* 


20. The ears, skin, eyes, tongne, and nostrils are organs 
of intelligence in respect of sound and the other [materials 
of sense]; speech, hands, feet, podex, and yenitals, on the 
Other hand, are organs of action. 

These ten senses are all products of Ahatmbkiira, for every ConMepbion 
such os “Theor” hes an ego for its aubject.! 

21. The material of sense cognized by these [organs], 
impalpable and incapable of subdivision, consists of thw 


to sonla, and thos enables them to exercise their natural powers of 
knowledge and action so a5 to undergo finite experience and thus consume 
their farma, In this function Determination is the primory factor, and 
Time and Necessity subordinate to it. Ip lastly begets Knowledge, 
which reveals to the soul the moterinis of perception, wanyra 

and Samkern on Brahma-sitra, UW, iv, 6; tii, 2, 
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five Tanmatres, which are sound, touch, colour, taste, r 
and smell. | 
These are the subtle risayas, and are likewise products af Ahnunkira. 








39. From the commixture of these [Tanmatras] arises 
the gross material of sense, which forms the five physical 
elements, viz. ether, wind, light, water, and earth. 

From the Tanmatra of sound arises ether, the vehicle of finite sounds ; 
from those of sound and touch, wind ; from the same two joined to that 
of colour, light; from: these three joined to that of taste, water; Trom | 

wae four joined to that of smell, earth. | 

| 


“'¥ As the involucre covers the rice-grain, this physical 
series, beginning with Nature and ending at Karth, covers 
the Thought with embodied being.’ 

* Unembodied Thought (eaifanye), already covered by the “Six Cloaks i 
of Mayfi [¥. 17], which may be compared to the awn on the rice-grain, is 
now likewise overlaid by material body, as by an involucre. Souls thus 
associated with matter are called saka/a [and are influenced by dears, 
birma, and mayrya defilements|. Those which are not thus individualised 
und embodied (i.e. those associated only with the elaments Necessity, 
Time, Determination, Passion, aod Knowledge, which with Maya form 
the **Six Cloaks) are styled prolapttala fand are subject only to the 
dnaca and birma detilements). The universe thus contains seven ¢lasses 
of subjects of thought, [viz. the five orders described in v. 14, the 
prulaypdkaiaas, and the aabalaa}, 

24. Defilement here forms « highest covering, a subtle 
one—to wit, the cloak beginning with Maya—and a ross 
outward one in the form of body; for the Self ts enwrapped 
in three sheaths. : 

e,, The dagen defilement. of Thougist, consisting in non-intuition of its real 

, nature, forms the highest of the influences obseuring it, Next is the 

subtle mayiya defiloment, consisting af the * Six Cloaks” of Miya, ete., 
which causes the conception of diiferentiation in the subject of thought 
and wetion, Last is the defilement of Karma, which takes the form of 
the gros material body, by which the soul sullers the fruits of its works 
of merit or demerit. , 





1 According to this ‘enumeration Purusa (the soul in the ‘* Five 
Cloaks") is the 25th tattva; Nature (pradrti), 24th; Buddhi, 23rd ; 
Ahamkara, 22nd; Manos, 2lst; the organs of intelligence, 2th—16th ; . 
the orguns of action, Lith-lith; the Tanmiitras, l0th-fth ; the gross ra 
elements from ether to earth, Sth-Ist. 
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25, From tts association with the darkness of ignorance, 
[the Self] conceives itself in manifold diversity as objects 
and subjects, whereas it is one and self-identical. 


The 4oul faleely imagines that the world is separate from itself, and 
looks for separate fruits for ite works; hence it goes through the cycle of 
birth in paradise, hell, ete., experiencing these fruits. 

/ 
26, As syrup, molasses, jaggery, sugar-balls, candy, ete., 
are all alike } juice of the sugar-cane, so the divers conditions 


are all of Sambhu, the Supreme Self. 


The * conditions” of the finite soul are waking, dream-sleep, dreamless 
sleep, and the Fourth [see v. 34 f.. In all these the Lord (Self or 
| Thought-Mahetyara) appears, determined os subjecta and objects ; 
| nothing is separate from Him, for consciousness is present throughout. 


27. The definitions [of the Supreme Being] as “ com- 

T prehension”, “inward controller”, “ breath”, “ Viraj-body ", 

“generic existence”, and “individual” are merely econ- 
¥, ventional terms ; in the higher sense they are not true. 


"a unqualified, which through the force of everlastingly pre-existent 
_~ influences from works (miacnds) appears as a manifold of experience 
é@xpreseel in terms such as “‘bloo”, “pleasant”. Tho Brahma-vidis, 
i following the texta, purwea eredam sorram (Rg-Veda, X,-xc, 2, ete.), neha 
fi windati kigeona (Sat.-Brihm., XIV, vii, 2, 21, ete.), hold that the 
mi | inward, controller ” of the universe is the transcendental Brahma, who 
: ; by the influence of beginning less Iyrnorance appears asa manifold. The 
 Prina-brakomna-vadis call it “ the reasoning Word-Brubma”™, as the 

— wmiverse, like the breathing, expresses itself in holy words (iisirya 
‘ ecrinte), for Brobma has no other form but breath. Others say that the 
true form of Brahma is Virij, according ta the text “homage to the 
¥.) World-Soual, of whom fire -ia the mouth, heaven the heal, air the navel, 
earth the feet, the sun the eye, space the ears!” Others (the Valéesikas, 
ete.) say it is “generic existence " (jdfs) of the most extensive kind, 
which is the site of all qualities, Others say that only individuals are 
real, All these various modes of definition ore merely provisional, 
etpierti-etya; in reality the Supreme Being or Light is one, the 
omnipotent Thought-Mahesvara. 


28. Though there is no snake im the rope, it canses 
terror which may end in death; truly the mighty power 
_ of delusion cannot be pierced. 





.) 


The Vijiiins-vidis say that it d= pore Thought (hodAa), absolute and * 
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. The sight of a long coiled rope makes # mun think it a sonke, and 
frightens him to death. ‘ Delusion” is the conception of finitude in 
the universe, 

O20. Thus merit, demerit, paradise, hell, birth, death, joy, 
sorrow, caste-life and its stages, ete., which really do not 
exist, arise in the Self by the power of delusion. 

‘As a rope, falsely imagined to be « sunke, has the same deadly effect 
a3 a snake, 80 werit, eto., really hgments of imagination, arise in thie 
mind of those who confound the body with the Self under the illusive 
infiuence of Maya, and lead them through endless salferings in the cycle 
of bodily birth. Whferit' moans acts such as the méeu-medha rite, 
Hamerit the murder of brabmans, ete. 


30. Tt is a blindness when there arises the error that 
modes of being which from the presence of the Light in 
them ought not to be distinguished from the Self are not 
the Self. 

* Modes of being (bhdrws) are the subjects and objects forming the 
Hnite wniverse, which really are nob in essence distinet from the Self 
or Thought-Mahevara, being embodied of its Light, In the manifesta- 
tinn of these modes it ia the Self, the ego of essential Thought, that 
reveals itself in concepts such os ** blue”, “pleasant”; only the 
differentiation into subjects and objects in them is unreal. 

31. Tt is a darkness from darkness, a great “ pustule 
upon a boil”, when that which is not the Self, such as 
hody and breath, is imagined to he the Self, 


It ie w bud mistake to imagine that, the modes of being which are 
constituted by the Self are other than the Self, and absolutely inanimate ; 
but it is the worst of errors to single out from an inanimate object, 
a mere fragment of the material of cognition, such as the body or the 
breath, and to regard it as the one and only Self, by forming conceptions 
such as “fam loan”, “J am hungry”, when in truth it is only the 
body that is lean or hungry, not the subject of the thought. 


$2, Strange it is, how [the finite soul] envelops. the 
Salf with the combination of the conceptions of body and 
breath, the cognition of intelligence, and the expanse of 
ether, as a spider covers itself with its web. 


body, forming conceptions such as “J am lean, stent", ete. Some, 
again, think it is the breath, as the ego conscious of hunger and thirst. 
Others say that it is the principle which apprehends pleasure and pain, 
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the pury-agtake [or subtle holy passing from one incarnation to another)" 
Others identify it with the void, ie. the absence of body, breath, and 
the concepts of finite intelligence, or the residue left after sublation of 
all date of experience ; our author calla this “‘ the expanse of ether ™. 


#3, Through envisagement of the revelation of the 
splendour of the knowledge of the Self He uncloaks 
His native Self; thus the Supreme Siva carries on His 
sport, consisting in the miracles of bondage and release. 

When one has mace continuously efforta to realize that the universe 
lies in his own Self, and that this his Self is supreme, composed purely 
of Thought and Bliss, the Lord strips off from the Self the false con- 
ceptions usually attached to it—vix, the identification with body, breath, 
finite intelligence, or void—and reveals it as pore Thought, supreme 
egoity ; and thus the fettered soul, the pate, which hitherto imagined 
itself to be inanimate, subject to Karma, defiled, and dependent, realizes 
that it is not so, and becomes one with the Supreme, the pati, the 
universe being its body and Thought ite sonl, The Supreme Siva, who 
is solely composed of infinite Thought and Bliss, carries on this * sport", 
viz. concealing His own natare by converting it into divers subjects of 
finite thought, so us to imprison it, and again of His own free will 
releasing it. It is His nature that He cannot rest alone [Brhad-ar.. 
Upan., I, iv, 3]: hence He constantly posses from one condition to 
another, and without losing His self-identity manifests Himself every- 
where a5 the subject of perception. 


34. Creation, maintenance, and dissolution, waking, 
dreaming, and dreamless sleep, appear in Him in the 
Fourth Abode; but He reveals Himself under their 
eovering. 

The above comlitions are present as phenomena in the consciousness 
of the Lord in the “ Fourth ” stage [iec. the state of Sadidiva], in which 
He is pure Bliss, the state of infinite egoity, from which the phenomena 
of the three lower states of consciousness derive their character. Their 
Presence does not suppress His real nature, for He reveals Himself 
everywhere as higher than they, as the universal subject of perception, 
under all conditions infinite in essence, 


35. The waking state is the “Universe”, beenuse of 
differentiation ; dreaming sleep is “ Illumination ", because 
of the greatness of the light; the state of dreamless 

© This is defined as consisting of Buddhi, Manas, Ahamkira, and the 
five Tanmiteas; the Tattva-prokisiki adds the five gross elements and 


the organs of intelligence and action (see Parvatesa’s Kannada 
translation, v. 12). 
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slumber is that of “ Understanding”, for it is compact of 
knowledge; above these is the Fourth. 

The three states, waking, ¢tc., are described in Vedantic termes." 
(1) The waking state is called Vise, “ Universe,” Le. the Virij-form 
of Brahma, “because of differentiation,” that is, because in it the one 
Brahma appears as divers subjects anvil objects of perception. As 
Seri pture [Kathaka-cumhita, xviii, 2] says, yo ridvacakeur wh vided 
mukho, ete. (2) Dreaming sleep ia teas, ** Llumination,” ic. the toajaen 
form of Brahman, ‘*becanse of the greatness of the Hight,” that is, 
hecuuse then the outer organs do not operate upon the materials of sense 
jieayas), Which thus cease bo be really existent, and leave nothing in 


their place to be determined by the Buddhi. The universe then reveals 


iteelf (prakidate) in dreams ; the Lord, ie. Brahma, assuming thé 
condition of divers subjects of thought, and by His luminative power 
presenting the Self in the form of manifold concepts such us towns, 
villages, etc., reveals to each dreamer « common universe. Thus the 
text saya: “ Dividing the self by the self, beholding different modes 
of being, the Subject, lord of all ani composed of all, is revenled in 
dreaming.” (3) Dreamless aleap is proyd, “ Understanding,” ie. the 
prijia form of Brahma, that is to say, in it the universe as a complex 
of subjects ind objects vanishes, and a great void reigns, « state of pure 
pobentiality (~rpabira-bhvives) out of which there shall again emerge the 
vision of a universe qualified by conceptions such as “bine, “pleasant”. 
Tt is “compact of knowledge ”, as is alao the Fourth state; that ia, it is 
essontinily a state of Light | prabbin-mirti, but its brilliance is darkened 
by the potentialities remaining from the vanished universe, which is not 
the case with the Fourth, which consists of pure Thought. (4) The 
“ Pourth ” state is the highest. All the influences and potentialities af 
finite differentiation having vanished from the soul, it is now in a state 
of nbaolute bliss and knowledge, into which the three previous conditions 
are merged (ruintnit). 

36. As the expanse of the sky is not detiled by clouds 
or smoke or dust, so the Supreme Soul is unatiected by 
the changes of Maya. 

Whatever be the passing obscurations that appear on its anrince, thre 
dky maintains ita character, and is recognize! as the sky in every 
eamiition. §o the Lord does not lose His self-identity in all the changes 
arising in finite souls as a result af their non-intuition of their and His 
nature (akhydti), though they are all in Him. 


‘ ‘These three Vedlantie conditions are equated with the Nos. 31-3 of 
the Saiva Tattvas. The ** waking state” corresponds to the condition 
of Impure Miya (No. 1}, *° dreaming sleep ~ to that of ‘* Fure Knowledge” 
(No. 32), “dreamless sleep to that of Livara (No. $3), and the Fourth 
to that of SadaAsiva (No. 44): 522 above, v— 14. 
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C 37. When the ether in one jar is fall of dust, that in 
other jars is not thereby detiled. So it is with these sonls 
that undergo differentiation mm joy and sorrow, 

Souls (jien, porvpes) are really absolute Thought, which by Parames 
vara’s Power of Miya is covered over by the three cloaks of diarn, 
avigtya, onl Adrmo defilement, whereby it loses its character of 
transcendental Knowledge ond Bliss and becomes differentiated imto 
diverse souls, which undergo diverse experiences without affecting one 
another, 

38. The Lord is, as it were, still when the various 
elements are still, glad when they are glad, gloomy when 
they are gloomy; but in verity He is not so 
The various conditions of finite souls do not really belong to the 
Supreme, but are metonymically ascribed to Him; they affect only 
the “Six Cloaks” surrounding the transcendental Thought which is 


the Loni. The “ various elements” here mentioned mre the bodily 


organism, which varies in its condition according to the predominance 
of the (fanae of Nature [see on v, 10). 

$39. Having first overthrown the semblance of Selfhood 
in what is not-Self, the Supreme Siva shatters the delusion 
that sees not-Self in Self. 

“The semblance of Selfhood in what is not-Self” means conceptions 
auch as J om lean”, “J am fot”, in which the subject of thought is 
falsely identified with the non-Self, body. After removing this delusion, 
the Supreme destroys the erroneous Hea that the ego or Self is finite 
and differentiated. 

40. When thus these two illusions have been cut out by 
the roots, the exalted Adept has fulfilled his end, and has 
in sooth no further duty to occupy him. 

By “farther duty” is meant pilgrimage, residence in a fixed apot, 
offices of initiation (dikpi), prayer, meditation, giving or receiving 
lectures, obo. 

41. For by the power of the conception of Unity the 
trinity of Earth, Nature, and Maya, that revealed itself in 
objective semblance, becomes reduced to simple Being. 
SAA2. Asa girdle, a ring, or a bracelet may be regarded 
setety aks gold, without regard to their several differences, 
ao the universe appears as simple Being without regard to 
differentiation. 
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43. This is Brahma, the supreme, pure, still, wn-° Se 
differentiated, equal, complete, deathless, real, that 1s ; 
merged in the Power of essential Light. 

The universe i4 * Brahma”, from brhar, “* great "2 of. the Upanishadic , 


saying, cat era comyedam agra dalt [(Chiind. Up., VI, ti, 1} [t is “* real” ay 
(eutyn), io. composed of pure Being (sctt), Itis “merged” (wetriinnyets) if 
in the Supreme Power, Para Saket or condition of equilibrium of the ‘ 
Powers of Will, Knowledge, and Action, i.e, it becomes identical with id 
the Supreme Power. It is now [in the mind of the Yogi envisaging Me 
it us simple Being) resolved back from the state of Sadisiva into that — 
of Sakti [v. M4} - 
_ 44. On the other hand, what is untouched by the 
[Power] of essential Light expressed as Will, Knowledge, 
and Action passes into the eondition of a sky-flower. Th 2 
“ Everything that exists is merged into the ‘* Vision” (hodia) con er, 
a sisting of the manifestation of this Supreme Power. 3 
re. at he 
> 45. The whole of this is by the God of gods resolved, . 
by means of the attainment of the trinity of Powers, inte : : 
the Supreme Lord named Siva, the Supreme Verity. “af 






















rhs The sum of being now passes [in the mind of the Yogi envisaging 
it] from the condition of Pari Sukti into the absolute state called Siva oa 
{the Siva-tattva or Nada, No. 36, the Sdmbhav-pada], composed of 
unqualified Thought and Bliss. The agent of this transformation 6 
Supreme Siva Himself, the “‘God of goes", icc, the highest of olf 
the divine manifestations in being, from Rrahma to Siva, and of the = 
46. Inversely, by the course of emanation of the Five. | : 
Powers is externally ereated this wondrous triad of 
‘Spheres by the assumption of outward selfhood. 7 
| [See v, 14 above.) ~~ 
47. Thus the God who by the force of His sport makes = 
to revolve the mechanical wheel of the Powers is the ra 
| ‘pure of nature, present in the place of the leader of the 
great cirele of Powers. | 
“The ase of the pronoan of the first person shows that Siva is the 
| asential ego or subject of thought im all forms of consciousness. He 
keeps in motion the eyele of creation, dissolution, ete., in which operate 
the countless Powers springing from His five ptincipal Powers of 
Thought, ete, He is ** (lod, tera, because He thus exercises His sport 
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[from the root die] The “place of the leader of the great circle of 
Powers" is the position bestowing upon these subordinate Powers— 
the deities of the physical organa—authority to form phenomenal can- 
ceptions; He ts present there, for these Powers in order to be real 
must ultimately be merged into pure Thought or absolute Egoity. 


BXs. Tt is in MWe that the universe reveals itself, as jars 
and the like in a mirror; from Jfe emanates the universe, 
as the varied forms of dreams from slumber, 

The universe is the subjective phenomenon of the absolute Eyo of 
unqualified Thought and Bliss; it emerges thence without any external 
cuuse, its material being only the self-consciousness (seo-samrid) of 
the Erro. 

49. It is J who take form as the universe, like a single 
body composed of hands, feet, ete. In the whole it is 
! who am revealed, as a radiant thing in its modes, 

The ong absolute Ego becomes a manifold of subjects and objects 
of Thought which compose the universe, In the latter the Eco reveals 
itself as the subject-of all perception, asa luminous body caste ite light 
on various dark objects, 

50. Though without bodily organs, J see, hear, emell ; 
though unworking, J fashion the manifold doctrines, 
traditional lore, and reasoning. 

The absolute Thought or Supreme Being, present in the consciousness 

Of all, ta the subject of all phenomenal perception, und establishes all 
standards of knowledge. 
, 51. When thus the imagination of duality has vanished, 
and he has surmounted the illusive Maya, he is merged in 
Brahma, as water in water, as milk in milk, 

The Yogi who has thus realized the universe as the penance of 


his own seli-consciousness becomes merged in absolute Thought and 
Bliss [the Siva-tattva, No. 36], ic. the Supreme Unity. 


52. When thus through contemplation the group of 
elements has been resolved into the substance of Siva, 
what grief, what delusion can befall him who surveys the 
universe as Brahma ? 


‘The “group of elements” consists of the physical objects and the 
orgniis of perception. 


—*, 
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OSs, Fruit of works, whether fair or foul, comes from 
attachment to false ideas. For harmful is the detilement 
of association, like the union of a thief with one who is 
no thief. 

Infloences on man’s destiny arise from meritorious works, such as 
the aiee-medha rite, and wrongful works, such a8 murder of brahmans, 
buth of which are due to false ideas such as ‘Fam a bodily being”, 
oy shall obtain happiness by means of this rite”, in which things 
whieh are not the Self are imagined ta be the Self, and vice vers. 
By association with such ideas the soul performs works and becomes 
finble to their consequences, thus suffering the miseries of the oycle 
af birth. 

54. ‘The besotted beings who worship here an Ignorance 
framed of worldly concepts pass on to birth and death, 
bound in the fetters of merit and demerit. 

The foolish identify body with the Self, and desire carnal benefits ; 
they devote themselves to “Tgnorance”, Le, Miya, the principle of 
lifferentintion, in the form of worldly eonventions or standards of merit 
and demerit, which they follow in order to attain paradise, ete. ‘Thus 

| they are iniprisoned in the cycle of birth aod death. 

55. But the works of merit and demerit accumulated 

during the time of ignorance vanish through the power of 
the flame of understanding, like down long gathered. 
‘The Yogi's knowledge that he is the Supreme Brahmo immediately 
destroys all the influence of the works previously done by him in the 
days of ignorance; he becames no longer liable to pleasant or paintal 
experiences of the body. 


56. When knowledge is once gained, works performed - 


thereafter can bear no fruit, how, then, ean he be reborn ? 

oo 6The union with the bond of birth has left him, and he 18 
",/ revealed in the lustre of the Self,asun consisting of Siva. 
\ [See v. 60 toll. | | | 

(jv5T. As the seed stripped of involucre, bran, and awn 
puts forth no sprout, so the Self stripped of [apava] 
defilement, Maya, and Karma puts forth no sprout of 
physical life. 

The daara. defilement muy be compared to the bran of the rice-grain, 
the wdyiye defilement to ita involucre, and the &irmea defilement to 
its awn. The Self dleansed of these cannot pass into incarnation, but 
becomes aguin one with Maheivara. 
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58. He that knows the Self fears naught, for the whole 
universe 1s his native form; nor does he grieve, for in the 
Supreme Verity there is no perishing. 


59. When, by reason of the store of gems of the 
Supreme Verity arising in the treasure-house of the 
mystic heart, the state of Mahedvara is reached with 
the consciousness that “I am [all]”, what misfortune can 
betide, and whom ? 

The “state of Maheivara” is that in which the light of Self reigns 
supreme and all is merged into transcendental egoity [i.e. the Siva. 
tuttva; seeon¥. 14. The Yogiin this condition recognizes all objects 
as being phenomenal (ghkdsona-aira) as sock, and noumenally one with 
his Relf: henee they cannot really change, and so he hes nothing to fesr 
from them. 

60. For Redemption there is no fixed site nor passage 
élsewhere ; Redemption is the revelation of the powers of 
Self when the bond of ignorance is pat 

Redemption or release (mobyi, Aoivolyer) ¢ in the rapture of 
absolute egoity. Tt is not limited to a nrtioulie aN or time, nor doos 
it consist in any particular passace from one place to another. The 


“bond of ignorance”, i.e. the illusion that the real Self ix not Self 
and that the body, ete., are Self, is destroyed by knowledge, and then 


the Self is revealed in its supreme native powers, as omnipresent, ete, + 


this revelation oe cr ae No change is thereby introduced 
into the nature of Conseiot 





61. He that has — the bond of ignorance, whose s 


doubts have passed away, who has overcome delusion, 
from whom merit and guilt alike have vanished, is 
redeemed, though he be still united to the body. 


This refers to the “redetmption-in-life” (jiven-mubti) ; the Yogi thus 
redeemed still lives on in the flash, far the benefit of fellow-creatares, 
until his final redemption on death, 


62. As the seed seorched by fire becomes incapable of 
sprouting, so works burned in the flame of knowledge are 
unable to ewuse rebirth. 


The Yogi, being in this state of redemption, no longer conceives 
phetiomenn as desirable or undesirable; hence the exercise of physical 


funetions eamses 10 influence of Karma for him, so that he will never be 
born again. 
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43. Owing to the conception of a future body corre- rf, 
sponding to [present] works, [a conception] arising from ; 
limitation of intelligence, the Thought becomes accordingly 
contracted on the dissolution of the present body. sy 
Owing to “limitation of intelligence", i.e. improper desires, which : 
arise fram now-intuition of the real nature of the Self and are naaociabed ; 


with mental dispositions (riauds} by which things such as the body 
are regarded os the Self, a man may do works, 6g. he may perform 
the aiea-medhe rite in order ta become happy in this and the next world, 
or to obtain the seat of Indra. He will therefore be reborn in a body 
auituhle for the enjoyment of fruits corresponding to these works. 
Owing to his present imagination of such a fature boly, the absolute 
Thought within Him hecomes stained by the Srtrmue defilement base 
mpon the deen and netyiagt defilement, ami i qualified and conditioned 
by his conception of this fature body, os the ether in a jar is spatially 
conditioned by the walls of the jar; and when the present body, in 
which he is experiencing the fruits of previous Karma now in progress, x 
comes to dissolution, the Thought has became so conditioned by this 
conception of a future body that it evolves the latter, and in company 

with it undergoes the phenomena of paradise, hell, ete. 


G46. But if one should behold the Self as being of 
the substance of Siva, undefiled Vision exalted m the 
highest, having the substance of percipient and agent, 
omnipresent, framed of radiance that neither sets nor 





rises, realizing its will void of conceptions of space and ; 

time, constant, unfailing, absolutely perfect, monarch, sole 1 

agent in the contemplation of the dissolution and rise of ] 

the multitudinous band of Powers, cunning creator of ; 

the laws of creation and other conditions, how should 1 

he be in the cyele of rebirth! since he is all-extensive, et, 

y whence should he have to wander, and whither ? i 

. The Self is ‘*of the substance of Siva”, i.e, composed solely of Thought "4 

\ and Bliss, Only the subtle body, pury-asfake [see ¥. 32], which is 

compounded of Thought and Non-Thought, is liable to wander through 3 y- 

the cyele of birth, owing to its union with &érma defilement ; but he who i ’ 

hna become one with Siva, ie. pure Thought, has thereby cast off the ‘ . 
investiture of the defiletents, and js for ever freed from that doom. i’ 

‘The “band of Powers” are the variows potentialities of objects of thought. " 

arising from the aggregate of Speech [seo above, v, [1]. +): 

et ; Mi he a, 

G7. Thus by reasonings likewise it Is proved that the i 


oP, work done by the enlightened man bears no fruit; for 
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owing to the intense conviction that “this is not mine 
but his” no fruit acerues in the world. 

Priests (yajabih) perform « sacrifice (ysjant, active voice) on behalf of 
one who gets them to perform it (yajate yojamdneh, middle voice}, in 
order that he may thence derive a future benelit, eg. paradise, The 
priest knows that he has no such future gain to expect; he is only hired 
with « present fee, The sacrifice is not hts, Le. it will not profit him m 
time to come; it is to the credit only of the celebrant, the yajamdna, 
though the latter does not actually perform it himself. From this 
knowledge the priest saves himself from sharing in the future fruita of 
the rite, which fall entirely to the yajamina, who gets them by reason of 
his belief in their value. The present works of the enlightened Yogi, 
between the moment of his enlightenment and the time of his death, are 
like those of the priest ; as he expects no fruit thence for himself, they 
hear him moive. 


68. Stirred up thus by the wind of conception, he 
sacrifices all imaginations in the kindled radiance of the 
Self, and becomes of the substance of Light. 

The Yogi is inspired by the * conception” that he is one with the 
Thought-Mahetvara, in perfect and eternal self-revelation, os fire hidden 
under ashea is stirred up by the wind. He therefore ronounces such 
imaginations” (rite/pdd) as “Tam a fettered soul, embodied and bound 
by Karma, these children and wife are mine, by this work I shall obtain 
paradise or hell”. Being inspired by the absolute Consciousness, he 
casts such ideas away into the ‘‘ mdiance of the Self", i,e, surrenders 
them for the rapture of supreme egoity, and “becomes of the substance 
of Light”, ie. renders himself one with the transcendental subject of 
Thought, in which finite ideas vanish, 

69, Feeding on whatso may come, wearing raiment of 
anything, still of spirit, dwelling wherever he chance to 
come, he finds redemption, being the self of all beings. 

Living thos in utter indifference to external conditions, the Yogi finds 
his redemption in being one with the Supreme Siva, becanse he thereby 
becomes the self of all beings and they become his Self, so that nothing 
ean hinder him from realizing his Self. 

70. Though he cause hundreds of thousands of a#va- 
medhas to be offered, or hundreds of thousands of brah- 
mans to be slain, he that knows the Supreme Verity is 
not affected by merit or by guilt, but remains stainless. 

Whatever works the Yogi may do, whether meritorious or the reverse, 
so long aa he performs them without any idea of being personally 
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concerned in them as subject or beneficiary, and with the consciousness 
of being merely the instrument of the Supreme Being’s will, they bear 
no fruit for him, they cause oo subsequent incarnation ; the three defile- 


ments, which are the causes of rebirth, have no power to affect him. 


71. Removing from himself conceit, joy of gain, wrath, 
lust, misery of loss, dread, avarice, and delusion, without 
hymn of praise or hallelujah, he will walk like a senseless 
creature, without speech or perception. 

72. Conceit, joy, and the rest of these passions arise 
from the illusion of differentiation: how should he be 
affected thereby who has the vision of the Self in unity ? 

Defilement implies « distinction between the thing detiling and the 
object defiled. With the Yogi there in no such distinction, for the 
emotions, realized as being aspects of Brahma, become homogeneous 
with the Yogi who has become Brahma, and views all things as neither 
desirable nor undesirable. 

73. There is naught distinct from himself to which he 
should offer praise or oblation ; will he rejoice in praise 
and the like who is said to have passed beyond worship 
and hallelujah ? 

Worship in liturgical forms (hymns and sacrifice) implies a distinction 
between the worshipper and the god worshipped, which for the Yogi 
does not exist, [See Deuasen, Philosophy of the Upamshads, English 
translation, p. 61 foll.] 

74. His temple is his own body and that which 1s 
other, built of the thirty-six elements, and fully set with 
windows consisting of the bodily organism, or composed 
of jars, ete. 

As a temple in which to worship the Self, the Yogi has his own body 





and any external structure as well, For the latter he knows to be 


formed of the same elements oa his own body, nnd 28 ite indwelling 
spirit is Camposed of Thought like his own, he ia ane with it, His own 
body, again, is a temple, 1¢. the seat of Consciousness (erweid), the 
home of the divine Self, As a temple has windows, so the body has 
its organs of sense, The external materials of sense (vintges}—e.g. the 
abjects of sight, such as jars—are informed by consciousness throngh 
the agency of the appropriate organs—e.g- the eye—so that the whole 
phenomenal world is to the thinker a temple of His own indwelling 


of the absolute Self-Mnahesvara in His sport, as is his 
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75. Therein he sits, worshipping with the pure sub- 
stances of reflection on the Self the blessed Deity who 
is the Supreme Reality, great Bhairava, in company with 
His native Powers, 

In the temple of his body the Yogi offers the worship of the oe 
to the Supreme Siva, or Bhairsva (from fir, “to bear,” and re, “to 
destroy,” because He makes to vanish all consciousness Of s peISe- 
perception’), and to Siva’s Powers, ie. the “functional goddesses” 
(forana-deryah) or deities presiding over the function of each bodily 
organ, who are evolved from the five main Powers of Siva, The Yogi, 
no longer conscious of « distinction between desirable and undesirable — 
things, meditates upon the data of phenomenal experience as they 
present themselves, and identifies them with his own Self. This may 
he compared to worship proper (pajd), which is regularly followed by 
a fire-oblation (fener), 


76. When in the blazing fame of Consciousness he 
offers the pile of the great seed which consists in the 
manifoldness of outward and inward figments of thought, 
this is his tire-oblation, done without labour. 

By “outward and inward figmenta of thought "are meant respectively 
objective concepts (e.g. bluc) and subjective concepts (e.g. pleasunt) 
predicated by the ego of himself and other egos. The innumerable 
variety of these concepts forms a “* pile of the great seed" from which 
arises the differentiation of the various subjects and objects of thought. 
The Yogi's ‘“ oblation ™ consists in effacing from his mind this distinction. 


77. His meditation is without cessation; for the Lord 
ereates diverse figures, and these are his meditation, 
wherein the forms of verity are depicted by the mind. 


As in ritual the fire-chlation is followed by the meditation (diydua), 
so it is with the Yogi. He no longer thinks in positive terme of thought, 
But he is incessantly pondering upon the modes of * imagination” 
(ria po) which the Supreme causes to appear in the mirror of his 
intelligence (uwfdfid), Le, the data of phenomenal experience. He 
realizes that all aotivity of the manas or sambalpa [v. 19] is evolved 
from the Supreme Power or Pari Sakti [v. 43], and that the universe 
is really absolute being identical with Parametvara. This true con- 
ception is figured on his consciousness by the action of the mianas, and 
he sees that the universe revealed to him in moles of ‘imagination ™ 


| Properly the word is a derivative from bAiru, root (Ai, ‘to fear." 
Siva ia styled Bhairora in His aspect os cause of dissolution of the 
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aa an operation of the manas is real and identical with the Light, for 
Consciousness is present in it throughout. 


78. And as he revolves in inward vision the whole 
series of worlds, the conception of the order of elements, 
and the various organs, this is called his prayer. 


There are 240 worlds existing in the thirty-six fatteas, The Yogi's 
‘orayer™ is the intuition of supreme egoity constantly applied to 
the whole universe. Prayer (japa) consists in the utterance of i spell 
denoting « deity, counted by turning the beads of 4 rosary that is 
pervaded by the Power of Breath, prina-dabte. The Youi's rosary is 
his conscionsness, wameid, which is pervaded, as by a thread, by the 
Power of the ‘Central Breath” [i.e, the pritna-éebti or Lupdall, a mystic 
cosmic force which sleeps on the kanda, an imaginary knob over the 
podendum at the bottom of the «ugummd, the central artery connected 
with the trachea, through which the buwlali when awakened passes up 
the body and emerges at the trohmea-rondiva, oo imaginary suture in 
the skull between the browa through which the soul enters the body]. 
As the Yogi repeats the gyllables of the wada-luoe [the akcred om, ete. |, 
at each breath he conceives the universe as burning round in the series 
of creation and dissolution, like the buckets ona pulley. His “prayer sf 
thus consists in being merged in absolute egaity. The universe is hase 
opon the Power of Breath ; and at each breath of the You the Supreme 
Power, pard #abti, taking the form of physical breath, makes his 
meditation a trae prayer. 


70-80. His holy-day, right hard to tind, yet easy, is 
when he views the totality of being in a vision of unity, 
and beholds his Consciousness wholly resting in the 
_—s cemetery of the universe and marked by the token of 

the skeleton of the body, and he drinks from the skull, 
the morsel of finite cognition, that lies in his hand full 
of the draught of the universe's essence. 

The Yogi's “‘holy-day”, ic, hiv enjoyment of his illamination, i+ 
‘hard to find", for it is obtained only by Divine grace after ridding 
himeslf of his non-intuition of the Seli, wkhytti; yet in itsolf it is 
‘easy " to perform, for it needs no laborious offering of external pools, 
ete, The universe as a manifold of stbjecta and objects of cognition ts 
as such inanimate, the Consciousness tenanting it is animate ; so the 
former is compared to a cemetery, the lutter to a votary haunting tt in 
his mystic rites. The Yogi in the realization of his omnipresent and 
absolute spirituality sports like mad devotee in the universe amidst 
the lifeless company of fet! souls und objects of finite thought. As 
the votary in the cometery is marked by his khafedtiga-mudra, [a mystic 

nas. 1010, 43 
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poastare in which the right hand is uplifted with its five fingers clasped 
together], so the Consciousness is seen by the Yogi as bearing the token- 
mirk of his body, which he has reduced to a mere skeleton (fhatintiga) 
hy realizing the supremacy of his spiritual Self; i.e., he perceives that 
the Consciousness, in pursuance of the universal Will, assumes the 
phencomen| form of body, which a« such is different from it, The 
vetury ilrinks his magic draught from the fragment of a skull ; the Yogi 
contemplates the noumennal reality underlying the phenomenal universe, 
which is a solid morsel", Le. a manifold divided into objects of know. 
ledge and of action. As the cup Hes in the hand (kore) of the votary, 
a0 the phenomenal universe presents itself as object in the rave (bere) 
of the Consciousness, Le. throngh the functions of the divers bodily 
Ores. 

$1. Thus conceiving the being that is without birth and 
dissolution, called the Supreme Reality and Mahesvara, he 
abides as he lists, his part fulfilled, because of the light of 
his estate as conciprent, 

As the potter's wheel continues to revolve for a short time after his 
hood hae been withdrawn, «0 the Yogi for a while continues to live on 
in the flesh, in a state of absolute bliss, because he is conscious of being 
the subject of universal thought in all conditions. 

82. He who knows the omnipresent Self of all beings, 
thus declared, from which manifoldness has been cast off, 
and which is of supreme Bliss beyond comparison, comes 
to be of its substance, 

All classes of mortals, atid even lower aninnls, may by recognition of 
the Sel-Mahesvara become consuhstantial with Him. 

85. No matter whether he depart from the body in 
a holy place or in an outeast’s hovel, even though his 
memory be gone, he passes into abselute being, over- 
coming sorrow, for he has been redeemed at the hour 
when he found knowledge. 

It matters not for the future of the Yogi under what conditions he 
may die; his knowledge of the Self carries him immediately after his 
denth into kairaiya, the condition composed of Being, Thought, und 
Bliss which lies beyond the Fourth [see on v, 35 foll.), As the word api 
in the text implies, he may retain the memory of his knowledge ot the 
moment of death, and if so, he will proceed at once to boiva/ya, But 
even if he has lost it in the decay of his faculties, etc., the result id the 
sume; for his passure into faieo/yo really took place previously, when 
he learned the great mystery, and his subsequent life in the flesh has 
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been merely mechanical. The vestment of the body arises only from 
the soul's association with the dveru and aviyiye vestinents which are 
created by ignorance; this ignorance is destroyed when the Yogi gets 
his enlightenment, and his progress towards bares/ya henceforth cannot 
be checked. Moreover, we have no direct evidence to show that his 
memory ever fails him at the moment of dissolution. As he has lived 
so long in the state of grace, the Supreme Lord present-in his Self must 
ingpire him at the last moment, although he may seem to be unconscions 
(ef. v. 85), 


Ose Visiting holy places makes for merit, meeting ones 
death in an outeast's hovel leads to hell; but what signities 
this when there is no influence of either merit or demerit 

Some jearned men inbour ander the illusion that such things ns the 
body are the subject of thought; secordingly they set themselves to 
acquire merit by sacrifices and good works, and visit aanctnaries and 
die there, in order to be reborn in a happier condition. The rebirth of 
soch men is determined by the spot in whieh they happen to die. Dut 
in any ease they still remain in the cycle of birth and death. To 
the truly enlightened Yogi, however, it matters not where he dies. 
All Karma. arising from deare and mayiye detilements departed from him 
when he attained enlightenment, nod so after his death his Self cannot 
a de again into bodily lite. 


Vhs, The insertion of a rice-grain which has been com- 
pletely severed from its involuere and bran into another 
involuere does not make for the rice-grain permanence in 


that form afterwards, 


86. In like manner the Conseiousness whieh by puri- 
fication has been severed here from surrounding vestures, 
though it last on for a while, is free from the influence iy 
thereof, and is in a state of release. ». 
A grain ond an involucre, if united in a merely mechanical manner, 
cannot organically co-operate so aa to germinate, Similarly, the 
consejousness of the Yori, being severed by the intuition of its native 4 
nniversality from the cloaks of Miyi, though if may for a time linger ) 
oo in bodily form, is henceforth distinct for ever from the body and 
unaffected by its influences tending to produce rebirth, which arise 
him for the rest of his bodily life into the Fourth condition, and on 
death into the stage abave the Fourth [see v. 44). 


87. A gem which has been brought into a state of = 
translucence by a very skilful jeweller may nevertheless 
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become darkened from the box which is the surrounding 
medium ; but it regains its true limpidity when this 
medium is broken up. 

88. Thus the Consciousness, lastingly purified by the 
instruction of the good teacher, reveals itself in the form 
of Siva when it is released from the surrounding medium 
of the body, and is for ever freed from other surrounding 
meclia. 

89. For through unwavering faith on the authority of 
books of instruction and the like previously, one becomes 
consubstantial [with the object of faith], and passes to 
heaven, hell, or human estate. 

According a5 a man's mind is moulded by faith, by knowledge of the 
Self, by practios of moritoriona works, ebc., 1t develops corresponding 
‘conformations (samakdras) by which it is assimilated to the objects 
to which it is devoted. The state of imagination thus produced in the 
mind becomes most vivid at the moment of death [ef. v. $3], and thereby 
the natare of the ensuing life is predetermined [see v. 63). Thus the 
new life is only « continuntion and development of the mental state 
previous to death, The Yogi ever since hia enlightenment has been in 
a state of unqualified spirituality; henee after death he cannot return 
to bodily birth. 

90. But the last moment, which, serving to produce 
a condition of “merit” or “demerit”, becomes for the 
besotted a cause,! is not in his case that which determines 
the course of destiny. 

Disorders of the humours or violence of his malady may bring the 
Yogi at the moment of his death into a condition which persons around 
him judge to be ‘‘ meritorious” or the reverse, i.e. capable of making 
more or leas agreeable his lot in o future birth. But they err, for he 
cannot be reborn. Such o condition can determing the nature of the 
future birth only of “‘ the besotted ", viz. those who imagine the Self to 
be the body orlike things, and are therefore bound in the oyele of birth. 

91. They who at that hour realize their state to be that 
of Self, even though they be cattle, birds, creeping things, 
or the like, are nevertheless purified by the insight that 
they had in time past, and now go on that course, 

1 Sahakdrthhdeem &iranatenim, says the Comm. A ‘oanse", biiraan, 
is that which necessarily precedes ite allect (Tarka-samgraha, 34). 
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It sometimes happens that when beings who because of their desires 
or & curse upon them have become incarnated a5 beasts, etc., and 
degraded in intelligence, are about to dic, the instincts aroused in them 
by knowledge of the Seli obtained in former births now revive by 
a special grace, 50 that they realize their nature to be really Self, and 
by entering it find redemption. Thus the elephant which, as is narrated 
in the lerend [Bhiguvata-purinn, VIII, i, #0-iv, 35), was rescued by 
Visnu from the crocodile, was inspired to praise Him by un instinct 
arising from devotion in a former life, and hence was able to cast off the 
flesh and enter into his true essence. 

92. Thus the fettered soul is enclosed within a body so 
as to be its own heaven and hell, and when this one 1s 
dissolved the soul enters into union with another body in 
accordance with its own fitness, 

93. Thus also the Self is then with him in the same 
guise as when at the hour of enlightenment it once for all 
was revealed to him, and it changes not on the dissolution 
of the body. 

Whatever be the physioal condition in which the Yogi expires, the 
enlightenment in whieh he has lived is not thereby affected ; he proceeds 
to eternal release from the flesh. 

94. Utter palsy of the organs, failure of memory, 
disturbance of the breathing, breaking down of the joints, 
various sorts of malady, the sufferings arising from bodily 
conformation, 

05. How shall this not befall, whilst the union with 
body lasts? But although he is united with illusion, the 
Enlightened does not on that account fall away from the 
Supreme Verity of the Self at the hour of death. 

The weaknesses and sufferings of the failing body befall everybody, 
the Sage not excepted; but they do not affect the Sage's state of 
enlightenment and his redemption from the flesh after death, despite 
| his union with “illusion”, i.e, the [apparent] temporary obscuration 

Woof bis knowledge at the hour of death. Thus Vasudeva, though in his 
tion ns Krenn he was mortally wounded by hunter's arrow, still 
ree the same essentially divine nature a& before. 

Wog. When one finds this Path of Supreme Verity from 
| the Master's utterance, straightway the Power falls upon 
" him with exceeding intensity, and without hindrance he 


~* tecomes Siva. 
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Some persons who in their last birth learn this doctrine from their 
teachers are at once visited by the free grace of the Lord, the annyraha- ' 
sakes [see v. 0), in such measure that they immediately become identical 7 
with Him, 7 

‘97. Some become consubstantial with Siva after rising 
at length to the height of the Supreme Principle, reaching 
the all-transeending Form by gradual ascent of the steps 
of the lwdder., 

On some the Power of Grace falls with a gradually increasing degree 
of intensity, They accordingly practise Yogie exercises, so that the 
mystic force within them gradually rises upwards from the banda to the 
navel, the heart, ete. [see on v. 78). Thus they progress towards pertect 
enlightenment, until at the hour of death they become consubstantial 
with Siva. This is gradual redemption, trama-nukti, 

_— 98. But if one from the mid-course of his absorption 
comes not to the estate of Supreme Verity, and though 
his soul yearns to reach that condition, death one day 
befalls him— 

34 99. He that thus lapses from his Yoga, as the books of _ 
instruction tell, becomes a lord in worlds of wondrous ‘ 
enjoyments, and by the influence of the place of his 
absorption he passes into a second birth, and there 

oe 
heeomes Siva, 

Some persona, although they attain the state of grace und pructisy 
Yoga, are not sufficiently advanced to reach redemption on their death, 
or some obstacle comes in their way, They on dying pubs of Gee 
into worlds of paradisinc enjoyments, e.g. women, food, drink, gurlanls; 
firmensta, unguents, and music, corresponding to the degree o 
uhsorption in the universal Spirit which they have ~ttained previous 

- to death. When their term of enjoyment there ends, they are reborn 
with uo body suitable for the exercise of Yoga, by the power of the “(4 
~ “conformutions * (samabiras) now operating in them im consequence 
of their previous Yovic absorption in this or that. part of their body, 
eg. the bonda [eee v. 78]! In this now body they readily obtain the , 
apiritual fruits of the Yoga formerly practised by them; they thys 
arrive easily at the condition of Siva before death, and after dealt 
pace ut once into complete redemption, never again to be born. j 
/ 100. He who, though labouring in this path of Supreme 
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Verity, attains not to the Yoga, finds a share in the 


' Of VYoga-siitra, ii, 53: iii, 1» Deussen, Allg, Peschichte dl. Philosophie, 
L, tii, p. GER, 
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delights of the gods’ world, where he long rejoices im 
gladness of spirit. 

This refers to the votarios who perform Yogic exercises with faith 
and devotion, but owing to their weakness of will fail to reach even 
a partial degree of spiritual absorption. 

101. As a world-emperor is adored by all the people in 
his domains, so he, though lapsed from the Yoga, is adored 
in the worlds by all the gods. 

A032. After long time he comes again into human estate, 
practises the Yoga, and comes to the divine deathless 
eondition from which he returns nevermore. 

After long enjoyment of paradisiac pleasures and the alorntion of 
the gods, he is reborn as a man with a holy fitted for Youu, which he 
practises with ease and suceess; on his death he attains redemption 
for ever. 

“103. Therefore whosoever 1s devoted to this Good Way 
eames to the estate of Siva; thinking upon this, one 
should by all means strive for the Supreme Verity. 

By “whosoever” is meant that the elect are limited to no particular 
class. Tt is conceivable that anybody may attain supreme bliss in 
one birth. 

104. The being of Siva speedily comes to penetrate the 
ory heart of him who meditates upon this Supreme 
Brahma, of which the sense has been briefly told by 
Abhinava-gupta. 

105. This most profound essence of doctrine has been 
summed up in a hundred a@rya-verses by me, Abhinava- 
gupta, who am inspired by remembrance of Siva's feet. 
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THE SOURCE OF HINDU MATHEMATICS 
By G@. BR. RAYE 
I 
MAx* writers have enlarged npon the subject of our 
indebtedness to India in matters mtellectual, and 


in particular have drawn attention to ancient Hindu 


mathematics, which they consider exhibit in a marked 
degree the intellectual superiority of the Hindus in early 
times. They not only inform us that a system of mathe- 
matics was developed in India in early times, but imply 
that in this direction the Hindus were the benefactors 
of the rest of mankind. The latest authoritative state- 
ment of this kind is as follows; “In the mathematical 
sciences the achievements of the Indians have been very 
considerable. As the inventors of the mumerical figures 
with which the whole world reckons, and of the decimal 
system connected with the use of these figures, they 
naturally became the greatest calculators of antiquity, 
just as the Greeks were the greatest geometricians . 

The later mathematicians made more progress in trigono- 
metry, especially by the invention of the sine table. 
The greatness of the Indian mathematical writers who 
belong to the fifth century and Jater les in their 
arithmetical and algebraical investigations ... The raising: 
ef numbers to various powers and the extraction of the 
square or cube root were but elementary operations to 
these mathematicians. ‘They also caleulated arithmetical 
progressions, perhaps first suggested by the chess-board 
of sixty-four squares, which was known in India before 
the beginning of our era, They attained the greatest 
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eminence in aleebra, which they developed to d degree 
beyond anything ever achieved by the Greeks,” + 

Such ideas have been so generally advertised by such 
renowned scholars * that it seems almost impertinent to 
cast any doubt upon them. Nevertheless, such is the 
object of the present essay, which, while briefly examining 
the available evidence in any way indicative of the source 
of the Hindu mathematical ideas, shows, at least, that the 
generally accepted view on the subject is quite erroneous. 
But fully to set forth the evidence and to state the argu- 
ments necessary for this purpose would oceupy a bulky 
volume, and what here follows must be looked upon os an 
epitome of the case only. 

In such an examination it would be well to formulate, 
if we could do so satisfactorily, some criteria for reference ; 
and without hoping to reach a satisfactory ideal, we may 
tentatively postulate the following: (1) The evolution of 
mathematical ideas cannot proceed per saltum, but must 
proceed in an orderly manner, (2) While mathematical 
systems of independent growth will naturally have many 


points of similarity, yet differences are certain to occur ; 


it is, indeed, impossible for two systems to grow up 


independently m exactly the same manner. (3) Priority 


of statement of a proposition does not necessarily imply 
its distovery. 

With regard to orderly growth, we may simply state 
that the absence of such order in mathematical develop- 
ment is impossible to conceive. In particular, any 
complicated theorem connotes the existence of previous 
orderly processes of development. Of course, gaps in the 
evidence of such development do not prove the lack of 

! Jmpertal Gazetteer of Tnalia, 108, vol ti, p. 266. 

* Elphinstone, Miwory of Jndia, seventh edition, edited by Cowell, 
p. 141 £; Monier-Williams, Modern Jui ave the Indiana, p. 286 ; 
R.C. Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, vol. ii, p, 24M; 
La Mazelidro, Essai our Pérofution de fa Cirifiention indienne, vol. i, m Sl; 
ete, ete. 
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orderly procedure; but illogical order of statement and 
: inconsistencies of any kind are generally incompatible 
with any sound mathematical system. To illustrate the 
second criterion we may refer to the markedly different 
development of mathematical ideas in what may be termed 
the earlier Greek and Egyptian schools, which in later 
times became more or less amalgamated. Even in modern 
times, when intercommunication is so intimate, we find 
marked differences of detail in different mathematical 
schools. To illustrate the third postulate we have a very 
pertinent case. Elphinstone tells us? that the rule for 
expressing the area of a triangle in terms of its sides, 
given by Brahmagupta, “was unknown in Europe till 
published by Clavius in the sixteenth century,” and 
implies that the rule was discovered by the Hindus. 
That the rule was known to Heron * (bc. 120), and that 
Heron’s work was translated (into French*) soon after 
i Elphinstone wrote his history, emphasizes the danger of 
relying on such evidence. 

How far the Hindu system of mathematics satistes 
such criteria remains to be seen. Possibly in a matter 
like this any definite conclusion that may be formed will 
depend upon accumulative evidence. This is difficult to 
deal with rigorously, and we can formulate no eriterion 

that will help us here; but we may point out that in this 
respect the opinions of experts are particularly valuable. 

.. Before proceeding to our particular theme we may state 
.. that purely astronomical questions will not be referred 
\ to even though they would prove powerful supports to 

our arguments. The question of the source ef Hindu 
astronomy has already been pretty fully dealt with, and 


the conclusions arrived at are by no means indefinite. 
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1 History of India, p. 142, 
“See the Metrics, vill, p. 18 f, and the ZAopira, xxx, 2H) f., 
2 By A. H. Vincent in Noticss of extraita dea MSS. de la Miblioth, 
 Fmpér,, 1858, p. 157 F. 
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II 
Briefly stated the ease for the indigenous development 
of Hindu mathematics depends upon the fact that certain 
very important propositions are either recorded earlier, 
or are supposed to be recorded earlier, in Hindu writings 
than in any other writings. The propositions are here 
summarized :— 


l. The “theorem of Pythagoras” is said to occur in 
a general form in the Sulvasiitras.! 

2. At the period of the Sulvasiitras the Hindus, 
according to Biirk, were acquainted with the trrational= 

5. Aryabhata gives a value for the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of the cirele more saeccurate 
than any value known to be recorded before his time 

4. Aryabhata gives a table of so-called sines and a rule 
for the construction of this table.* 

§. Aryabhata gives a method for obtaining integral 
solutions of indeterminate equations of the tirst degree.* 

6. Brahmagupta gives a method for obtaining integral 


solutions of Du?—1=—f, and this is considered the most 
important development of ancient Hindu mathematics. 


In the seventeenth century Fermat solved this equation, 
and thought it «a matter of such considerable difficulty 
that he proposed it as a kind of defiance to Dr. Wallis, 
who, however, solved the problem: but it was left to 
Euler to make any further advance, and he employed 
practically the same method of solution as was given some 
centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians.’ 


1 A, Birk, “ Das Apostamba-Sulba-Satra"; Zeitschrift der deutechen 
niorgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1001, p. 43 £; 1002, p. 327 f. 

? Thid. 

* L. Rodet, Lecous de Calew! d'Aryabhata, p. 22; Kaye, TASH, 1908, 
p. 122. 

* Thid., p. 123. 

* thid.,.p. 135, 

* Colebrooke, Algebra with Arithmetic ant Menasuration from the 
Sanscrit, p. 363 f. 

? See H. Konen’s (fachichte der (leichouns, f— Du*= 1. 
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7. Brahmagupta gives the area of the eyelic quadri- 
lateral’? as V(s—a) (@—b6) (s—e) (#—d), which is an 
extension of the well-known theorem of Heron for 
triangles. 

8. The invention of our modern “ place-value ~ system 
of arithmetical notation has been attributed to the Hindus, 


We will consider the individual cases here enumerated. 

lL. It is by no means certain that the Sulvasiitras are 
of the period usually attributed to them,* and any 
arguments based upon a supposed date must he accepted 
with great caution, Secondly, the different recensions of 
the Sulvasitras are not altogether in agreement, and while 
it is next to impossible to fix their date accurately, it 1s 
just as impossible to say what were their actual contents 
in detail at any period® But neither of these points 
affects the present argument; for an examination of the 
Sitras themselves clearly shows that complete generality 
of the theorem of Pythagoras was not attained, and that 
it was not even striven after! The proposition im its 
practical form was known ages before the Sulvasiitra 
period to the Egyptians and the Babylonians. 

2, Birk’s claim that the Hindus had discovered the 
irrational at this early period need not be taken very 
seriously. It depends upon the approximate value of 2 
given in the Sulvasiitras; but to quote Heath*: “It is 
a far ery from this caleulation of an approximate value 
to the discovery of the irrational.’ 

1 Colebrooke, p. 206. 

¢ See Bahler’a introduction to Apastamba in the Sacre Books of the 


East, vol. it. | 
1 eg. compare the sets of rational right-angled triangles given by 


| Bandhiyana and Apastamba, 


‘Soe H, Vogt's paper in the BiWiotheca Mathematica, LM, p. OL: 
'ffaben die alten Inder den Pythagoreischen Lehraatz und das [rrationale 
gekanot?” and H. T. Heath's Thin Thirfeen Booka of Auchd's Biements, 
vol. i, p. cit, 

a Buctid’s Elements, vol. i, po Os. 


. | 
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3. Aryabhata gives the value of 7 as 62852/20000, 
which in decimal notation is 31416, According to Gow? 
this value was obtained from Ptolemy's formula for finding 
a chord of an are in terms of the chord of double the are. 
which is said to give exactly 3°1416 for the side of a 384- 
polygon of unit radius. This particular value, however, 
was given by Pulisa,* who was possibly one of the first 
to introduce some of the elements of Greek astronomy 
into India. No early Hindu writer quotes Aryabhata’s 
value of +, and, moreover, Aryabhata himself never uses 
this value. 

4. Aryabhata’s table of “sinea"” was reduced from 
Pulisa's table of “sines”, which was adapted from 
Ptolemy's table of chords. The rule given by Aryabhata 
does not lead to the values of the sines as given in his 
own table. 

5, 6. Indeterminate equations play an important part 
in Hindo mathematics, and the discovery of solutions of 
De? — 1 = @ in Hindu works of a fairly early date was 
considered very remarkable. Possibly the fact that Fermat, 
Wallis, Brouncker, Euler, Lagrange, and others paid con- 
siderable attention to the problem, gave the discovery of 
it in Hindu works a somewhat fictitious value. 

It has been stated that the Chinese dealt with in- 
determinate equations at an earlier date than the Hindus, 
and that the Greeks developed this branch of mathematics 
to a high degree at a period earlier than the Hindus is 
well known, as is the fact that some of their works 
on this subject are lost. The Greek treatment of in- 
determinates appears to have culminated m Diophantus 
oer his suecessors, while the first occurrence in Hindu 

( A Short History of Greek Mathematics, p. 200, . 

= Albiruni, Jndia, i, p. G8. 

2 Bee the Patichosldhdnatiba, el. Thibaut, ch. iv; J. Burgess, Jndian 
Antiquary, 1801, p. 228; Kuye, JASB., 1908, p. 125, 


“The Chine owl Jopanese Nepoatory, vol. 1, p. 411 f.; Cantor, 
Vorlesung tiber Geachichte der Motheratik, vol. 1, pe. O85 (Sec ed, 107), 
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works is about a century later. Aryabhata gives a single, 
obscurely worded rule for indeterminates of the first 
degree without either proof or examples. This rule is 
given more explicitly by Brahmagupta without proof or 
explanation, but with numerous examples. Aryabhata 
makes no reference to indeterminates of the second 
degree, which first oceur in Brahmaguptas work and 
later in a somewhat more polished form in Bhaskara’s 
Vija-Ganita, 

A close examination of Brahmagupta's rules and 
examples establishes beyond all doubt that he was not 
their discoverer. He does not understand all the rules 
he gives. Some rules are followed by inappropriate 
examples! In one case he partially solves an example, 
and says: “ The meaning of the rest will be shown further 
on.’ ? The example is solved further on, but the previous 
working is not utilized." Another rule and accompanying 
example are regular, but Brahmagupta gives a second 
similar example with a change of sign which the rule 
does not account for; and while correctly explaining this 
second example, refers to the incompleteness of the text 
and criticizes the rule given In another case he finds 
fault with the rule, and says: “With the exception of 
a selected unknown put arbitrary values for the rest . . . 
thus the solution is effected without an equation of the 
second degree. What occasion is there for it ?”° 

Bhaskara gives some alternative methods for the 
solution of the Pellian equation, but in no essential 
| does he improve on Brahmagupta, He even reproduces 
Brahmagupta’s one example of “ fudging "8 and fre- 


F quently in this section refers to “ ancient " authorities, 





and none of the cases so referred to can be traced to Hindu 


mathematicians. 
1 Colehrooke, p. S66, § 72. * Thid., $70. 
3 [hai., $77. ' Thid., 374. 
§ [hid., #4. " Fija-ronta, 3 D8. 
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S. It has been claimed for the Hindus that they 
invented our modern “ place-value ” system of arithmetical 
notation. This claim is based principally upon evidence 
which may be classified under the following heads ;— 

(a) The use of the notation in very early inscriptions. 

(6) The testimony of Arab writers. 

(¢) The use of the abacus in ancient times in India. 


The epigraphical evidence is the most important, but 
modern research has led to the discovery that in India 
it is not so reliable as at first seemed. “The task of the 
student of Indian antiquity is nowadays complicated by 
the existence of the most ingenious forgeries in every 
branch of research,’ ' and the chief period of fabrication 


appears to have been about the end of the eleventh 


century A.D. Of some twenty inseriptions dated before 
900 a.D. which have been cited as evidence of the use of 
our modern notation in ancient India, «/! but one have 
heen shown to be either forgeries or wntrustworthy as 
evidence. The remaining one is dated 815 a.p., and has 
not been yeb proved to be unreliable; there is no other 
sound example until a century later.* 

The testimony of the Arahs has been grossly mis- 
represented, and the misrepresentation has become current 
through writers like Strachey,” Burgess, and Taylor? who 
are most unreliable. That the abacus was in use in 
ancient India is very uncertain. Indeed, as far as the 
evidence shows, it is quite a modern introduction into 
India; and all arguments based upon its supposed use 
in India in ancient times are worthless." 

l Fleet, Jnafian Antiquary, vol. xxx, p. A, 

* For details see my previous paper in the JASB., 107, p, 481 £. 

* Aija Gannita: or the Algebra of the Hfinelus, p. 17. 

* Siryo ewidhuinta, p. 346, 

7 faldwett: or a Treotiee on Arithmetic and Geometry by Bhdecare 
Achdrya, p. LL 


" Kaye, “ The Use of the Abacus in Ancient Indin™; JASB., 1808, 
p. 2a i. 
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The above very brief examination of the evidence that 
ean be adduced in favour of an indigenous development 
indicates in many places a connexion between Hindu 
and Greek mathematics, Now if we took every known 
early Hindu proposition in mathematics we should find 
that each one exists either in identically the same form 
or with minor variations tn Greek works; while the 
Greek works themselves cover a much more extensive 
field. It is, of course, impossible here to refer to every 
case, but we may cite a few that naturally have 
not been quoted in favour of the indigenous origin 
hypothesis. Even in the Sulvasiitras we find the Hindus 
building up squares by successive additions of gnomons.* 
In Aryabhata’s work we may note particularly the parallel 
trapezium problems which might be traced to Heron ; 
a Ptolemaic formula and table*; shadow problems which 
might be traced through Heron back to Thales; pro- 
gressions which occur in Greek writings from Hypsicles 
to Diophantus ; a problem known as the epanthem copied 
possibly from ‘Thymaridas or Iamblichus; ete. The 
works of Brahmagupta and his successors are the work 
of Aryabhata amplified. The former in addition treats 
of rational solutions of the right-angled triangle after 
Greek methods; of cyclic quadrilaterals after Ptolemy ; 
of surds after Euclid and others; of indeterminate 
equations of the second degree after Diophantus, or 
possibly the successors of Diophantus, whose works have 
heen lest. Bhaiskara, the most renowned of Brahma- 
gupta’s successors, adds nothing of importance except 
certain propositions that were well known to the Arabs 
before his time and some variants of Brahmagupta's 
methods of solving the Pellian equation, while in some 


' Thibaut, JASB., 1875, p. 20l. 
* Possibly these did not eome from Ptolemy, but indirectly from 
Hipparchus. 
gras. L910, 49 
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respects he exhibits a very marked deterioration. For 
Mahavira, Sridhara, and others who come between 


Brahmagupta and Bhaskara no sound claim to originality“ 


has been made, while the only problems of importance in 
the Bakhshali MS. are peculiarly Greek.! 

There are also numerous meonsistencies in the Hindu 
works that are unexplainable if the hypothesis of an 
indigenous origin and independent development is accepted. 
For example, Brahmagupta gives* a grossly inaccurate 
rile for the area of a triangle side by side with the 
correct rule with the discovery of which he has been 
credited, The incorrect rule was also given by Boethius 


and others more than a century before, but no one ever 


thought Boethius anything more than a compiler where 
mathematies are concerned. Brahmagupta also gives a 
correct rule for the area of a eyelic quadrilateral, but 
none of the early Hindu mathematicians appears to have 
understood the rule, judging by the examples they give,” 
and Bhiskara said‘ he was a “blundering devil” for 
giving such a rule. Aryabhata is credited with obtaining 
an extremely accurate value of w, viz. 3'1416, but in 
practice he never used it, and later Hindu mathematicians 
were content with such values as w=3 and r=V 10. 


He also gives a correct rule for a pile with triangular — 


base, but says that the volume of a triangular pyramid 
is half the product of the base into the height; and his 
formula for the yolume of the sphere is as wrong as it 
con be, ete. 
Iv 
Exeept in the very doubtful case of the Sul vasiitras, 
no one disputes the fact that the Greek development of 


' These probleme may be compared with those in the Palatine 
" Colebrooke, p. 205, 

7 eg. a equers and an isosceles-purallel-trapeziam. 

+ Lildeani, § 172. 
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mathematics preceded that of the Hindus by some 
eenturies, while Egyptian mathematies go back much 
further still, Ii the later Hindu mathematicians were 
acquainted with the mathematical contents of the Sulva- 
siitras they ignored them entirely. 

The period when mathematics flourished in India eom- 
menced about 400 a.p, and ended about 650 A.D., after 
which deterioration set in. This period is characterized 
by quite an extraordinary amount of intercourse between 
India and foreign countries.' 

Early Hindu works deal with no section of mathematics 
that- were not dealt with by the Alexandrians, and the 
eontents of the Hindu works correspond pretty closely 
to certain sections of the works of Heron, Sextus Julius 
Africanus, Diophantus, and others, Allowing for the 
period that had elapsed since the time of Diophantus, 
and taking into consideration the general intellectual 
degeneration that was taking place in the West, the Hindu 
works, as represented by Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, 
are what we might have expected to find in Alexandria 
about 450 or 500 4.1, 

Further, it may be pointed out that none of the Hindu 
mathematicians makes any claim to originality, this claim 
having been tirst made on their behalf by certain very 
vealous Orientalists of the last century. On the other 
hand, while it was altogether against the custom for 
Hindu writers to acknowledge indebtedness to foreign 
sources, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara distinctly indicate 
that they were compilers only, and frequent references 
are made by them to the “text” and to “ancient 
writers”. Colebrooke was misled into supposing that 
these ancient authorities were Hindus, but an examination 


of the references shows that the eases so referred to 


i At least three embassies to the Roman Emperors and a large number 
to China are recorded, C. Mabel Dull, The Chronology of Inia, 
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are just the cases that do not occur in earlier Hindu 
writings. 

In conelusion, it is submitted that an examination of 
the evidence, such as is here given in outline only, shows 
that the views regarding the independent development of 
ancient Hindu mathematics referred to at the beginning 
of this paper do not rest upon a secure foundation; and 
further that a foreign source or a strong foreign influence 
is detinitely indicated. 
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THE OFFICE OF KADI IN THE AHKAM SULTANIYYA 
OF MAWARDI 


Br H, F. AMEDROZ 


AS the following pages an attempt is made to present 

the substance of Mawardi’s chapter on the office of 
Kadi in his Ahkaim Sultaniyya, ed. Enger, Bonn, 1853, 
pp. LOT-28, together with some illustrations of how the 
roles and requirements there |aid down were eonformed 
to in practice, The “crux” of the chapter, ‘Omar's 
instructions to the Kadi, pp. 119-20, has been removed 
by Professor D. 5. Margoliouth (see ante, pp. 307-26), and 
his help has been forthcoming in the case of other 
difficulties. Miawardi’s entire treatise on Moslem political 
law 1s in course of translation by Count Léon Ostrorog} 
and the merits of the earlier of the two published 
instalments of the work have been pointed out in 
the Journal, 1901, p. 906, The later instalment covers 
chapter v of the treatise, the one immediately preceding 
that on the offiee of Kadi. That chapter may be taken 
to represent the Moslem weal, and it is of interest to 
consider to what extent the ideal was transmuted into 
fact. The task is not easy. Of Moslem legal procedure 
we know but little, the nearest approach to law reports 
being the notices of judicial proceedings in works dealing 
with the lives of judges. Such a work is the history, 
of the Kadis of Egypt by Abu ‘Omar al-Kindi (ob. 
AH. 350; B.M. Add. 23,226), now being edited in 
the “E. J, W. Gibb Memorial Series by Mr. A, R. Guest, 


and the edition will include extracts from a ninth century 


work on the same subject—the Raf al-Isr of [bn Hajar 


1 BY). Abbi e2-Sonlthdaiya, Poris, 1001, 1908, 


Askalani, Paris Ar. 21497 in which are preserved large 
portions of the work composed im continuation of that 
of al-Kindi by Ibn 4ilik, ob aw. 387. of which no 
copy is known to exist. Mr, Guest's edition will thus 
earry the judicial record into the Fatimide period, and 
will inelude the Kadis of the Nu‘man family. To his 
copy I have had access? together with the benefit of 
his explanations, and something has been gathered from 
obituary notiees in Moslem histories and from legal 
anecdotes of Adab writers. To collect the material facts 
is laborious; to record them may be held meritorious ; 
and whilst Mawardi’s code of rules may serve as a frame- 
work for bringing the facts into some sort of order, 
they may in a measure illustrate the practical working 
and etfect of those rules, 

The chapter on the office of Kadi [p. 107] opens with 
an enumeration of the requisites for a valid appointment : 


such as will render the appointee’s judgments effective. 





ee lle lh TUT 
= io 


He must be—(1) Adult and «a male: the former, so as to 
be responsible for his actions and able to incur legal 
responsibility ; the latter, because females are untit. for 
the difficulties of high office, and for judgments being 
made dependent upon them, And the view of Abu Hanifa 
that a female may act as Kadi in cases where her evidence 
can be acted on? as also that of Tabari that she can act 
generally, are both of them repugnant to Kur. iv, 38 
[p 105]. 

(2) Intelligent: an all-important reqmsite, implying 
not merely possession of the ordinary five senses, but 

| ‘This MS. has been courteously sent for use at the British Museom 
an abridgment of the work by Ibn Shahin, Add. 23,360. 

© The text of the passages derived from this source has not been set 
out, os Mr, Guest's edition will indicate the folios in the case of both 
the MSS, 

"i.e. exeept in eases involving fixed penalties {Awdid) or retaliation 
(tisia); see Hidiya, ed. Calentta, 183), iii, 321, Hamilton’. trans., 
od. Grady, p. 341. 
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a sound and discriminating judgment enabling a man to 
eope with doubtful and difficult points, 

(3) Free: for a slave, not master even of himself, 1s 
disqualiticd from holding office over others, as also by 
reason of his inability to act as a witness; the same of 
those partially emancipated. Yet a slave ean give legal 
opinions, just as he may hand down traditions, Once 
emancipated he is qualified, and the fact of his having 
& patron (weld ) is no bar. 

(4) A’ Moslem: a requisite too for the office of ‘Adil, 
and enjoined by Kur, iv, 140. An infidel is qualitied to act 
over his fellows with due notice to the ruling power, but, 
in faet, he is merely their head (sa'tm), and that becanse 
they choose to recognize him, not because they are bound 
to do so [p. 109]; the Caliph does not treat his decisions 
as binding; and his people are at liberty to decline his 
jurisdiction, in which case the Moslem Court acts. 

(5) ‘Adale, Le. the qualification of being an approved 
witness, is an essential for all high office. Its requisites 
may be said to amount to having a spotless character and 
reputation ; any falling short of this standard disqualifies 
for the office of either Kadi or ‘Adil ; it renders statements 
of no weight, and legal decisions invalid. 

(6) Sound sight and hearing: the first is not by Mahk 
held essential ; as regards the second, the same difference 
of opinion prevails as in the case of a Caliph having this 
defect 1; beyond this, physical fitness, although desirable, 
is not essential. 

(7) Knowledge of the Law—of its sources and develop- 
ments, including therein the Kurin rightly expounded, 
and its precepts, whether abrogating or abrogated, whether 
élear or dubious, whether general in their scope or limited, 
and whether unexplained or clearly interpreted [p. 110]. 
Further, the ordinances of the Prophet as established by 


1 Some holding that the defect can he remedied by signs or by writing 
(Enger, p- 25). 


Cis 
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his words and deeds, and how transmitted, whether by 
a number of persons or by only a few, whether genuine 
or doubtful, accidental or of general application ; further, 
the interpretation placed thereon by early Moslems, whether 
nnanimously or not, thus conforming to the consensus of 
opinion and arriving at a right opinion on points of 
difference; and last, the power of deciding by analogy 
(kiyds), and of deducing from the stated principles of 
law their unexpressed but admitted consequences, 80 a8 to 
attain the knowledge of dealing with urgent matters 
(nawdacil) and the distinguishing of truth from falsehood. 
These legal qualifications combined constitute a practised 
jurist (one of the atiidad class), and entitle their possessor 
to be asked, and to deliver, judicial decisions and legal 
opinions. Any deticiency in these requirements disqualifies 
both for the practice of law and the acting as Kadi, and 
renders judements, whether sound or not, invalid and 
of no authority, with the result of discrediting (jari) 
both the judgments and the power which appointed the 
judge. Abu Hanifa, indeed, allows the appointment of an 


unqualified person, as he can get his judgments settled for 


him, but the general opinion of jurists is that above stated. 
Besides, as regards the law's developments submission to 
authority is indispensable, and this is the more ensured 
when such submission is the act of those subject to 
precedents than when it is the act of those who have 
created them. This is illustrated by the Prophet's 
approval that his nominee over Yaman' should be guided 
by, first, the Kuran, secondly the Sunna of the Prophet, 


1p. 1, L 1, read al)} Janta Seu 5p as ed. Cairo, 1208, po 6, 
l. 4 0f., and Shahrastini, ed. Cureton, p 155, L 11: ef. Goldziher, 
Hahiriten, 9, 0. 1. He doubts the correctness of this version of the 
nominee's words. On the nominee, Mu'idh b. Jabal, of. Tah, i, 1852-2, 
Yahya b, Aktham, when reproached as too young to be Kadi of Basra, 
instanced the case of Ma'‘idh, who was his junior in age when sent to 
Yoman (fbn alsjauni, Avot af-Aditiyd, ed. Cairo, 1304, p. 53, and Thu 
Khallikin, et. Balak, ii, 284, Sl, Eng. iv, 35). 
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and, failing those, by ijtihad, viz. the exercise of his 
judgment. 

[p. 111] A man who refuses to follow a tradition 
transmitted by isolated individuals must not be appointed 
Kadi, for he is rejecting a principle assented to by the 
Prophet's Companions, the souree whence most rules ol 
law proceed: it is as though he rejected the consensus of 
authority, which clearly disqualifies. To reject analogy 
(kiyas) may imply the aeceptation of any clear text as 
supplemented by the dicta of early Moslems, whilst 
refraining from the use of analogy and avoiding con- 
sequential deductions: to act thus is a disqualification ; 
or, it may imply the evolving of legal conclusions whilst 
cleaving to the intent of the text and to the sense thereby 
conveyed, which is the Zahirite practice’: on this the 
Shafeite school is not unanimous; some hold that this 
disqualities; some that it does not, inasmuch as it 1s 
adhering to the clear meaning of the notion (1e. of 
analogy), whilst disregarding the hidden analogy therem 
contamed. 

A combination of all the above qualifications, veritied 
either by repute or by inquiry, are requisite for the valid 
appointment of a Kadi. ‘Ali was indeed sent by the 
Prophet as Kadi over Yaman without previous inquiry, 
this not being deemed necessary in his case, but he was 
given full instructions how to perform his duties.* 

[p. 112] A ruler may appoint a Kadi holding the 
legal tenets of a school other than his own; such a one 
will use his Jegal faculties ; nor need he follow in special 
eases the ruling of the head of the school to which he 
ig attached® for he is not bound to limit himself to 


l On this sect cf. Shabrastaini; p. 100, nd their position on these 
questions, £dhirifen, 31-5. | | 

£ He was told by the Prophet to refrain from deciding in favour of 
a litigant before hearing his opponent's case. The Prophet's words are 
differently given by Shahrastani, p. 155, L jaf. 


2p. 119, L 9, for etlis read sli, 
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its tenets unless his judgment leads him so toe do; he 
may adopt the tenets he holds applicable. Some jurists 
refuse to allow an adherent of a given school to decide 
by the tenets of another, as likely te lead to a suspicion 
of favouritism: they hold that a judge should adhere to 
the tenets of one school, But this, although adminis- 
tratively desirable, is not required by law, for a judge 
must not merely follow a ‘school’s authority (ftakliad), 
he must exercise his judicial faculties (qjtiidd), After 
executing a judgment, when a similar case presents 
itself he ought to study the matter afresh and decide 
accordingly, and if he should arrive at a different result, 
and thus not follow his former decision, he has the example 
of ‘Omar in a case of joint ownership to justify him. 

A stipulation by the ruler that a Kadi shall follow 
the tenets of a given school may be general in scope 
or restricted. The former [p. 114] is bad, whether both 
ruler and Kadi be of one school or not, but it will not 
invalidate the appomtment, provided it amount only to 
an injunction and not to an essential condition: it will 
merely be disregarded whether it be mandatory in form 
er prohibitive, and the Kadi will act on his own view 
(ijtihid) irrespective of the stipulation, This, if bad to 
the ruler's knowledge, will result to his diseredit (adh): 
otherwise it will merely show his incompetency as a ruler; 
but if it be an essential condition it is bad, and the 
appointment is invalid. [In ‘Irak the condition alone is 
held bad. ] 

A restricted stipulation, confined to certain detinite 
forma of judgment, may be mandatory, eg. to decree 
a freeman’s death for the killing of a slave, or a Moslem's 
for that of an infidel, or to visit homicide by tine only, 
not punishment; these stipulations are unlawful, and 
either invalidate the appointment or not, on the alterna- 
tive above stated. A prohibitive stipulation [p. 114], 
eg. against hearing the above cases and against decreeing 
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retaliation, or not, as the case may be, is valid, the effect 
being merely to restriet the jurisdiction and to exclude 
such cases therefrom; but if the prohibition be not 
against hearing, but against decreeing, retaliation, our 
school (ie. the Shafeite) are divided as to whether this 
exeludes the jurisdiction, some holding that the Kadi 
ean neither hear a case involving retaliation nor decree 
it: others, that he remains competent to deal with the 
ease, the prohibition not being a condition of the 
appointment, He will accordingly decide these cases 





as he deems right. 

A Kadi may be appointed either by words, de prasents, 
or by a message or writing from a distance, but with thie 
latter there must coexist evidence sufficient to identity 
both the appointee and the district over which he 1s 
appointed. The words may express. the appointment or 
imply it; [of the former four formula are given, which 
are adequate, provided the appointment be absolute and 
not conditional; seven formule of implication follow 
[p. 115] less precise, and therefore less strong, unless 
put beyond doubt by additional words, some of which 
are suggested]. Immediate acceptance is necessary to 
a verbal appointment, but not to one by implication, and 
some delay is allowable even in the first case. Whether 

' entering on the duties of office amount to aeceptance 1s 
doubtful, for some hold it incident to the appointment 
and therefore insufficient. To make an appointment 

if valid it is further requisite that the appoimtee acquaint 
\ the appointor of his fitness, and that he do this before 
his appoimtment, or it must be made afresh; and the 
appointor must possess the knowledge that his appointee 

is duly qualified and has accepted, 50 as to entitle him - 
to be his representative as dispenser of justice ; but this 

‘ a condition of his acting only, not of his appomtment, 

[p. 116] and the knowledge is to be derived, not from 

performance of the duties, but from common repute. 
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The extent of the appointment must be specitied, whether 
it be that of Kadi, or of Governor, or of administrator 
of land-tax ; likewise its locality ; and to make it binding 
it must be promulgated so that people may submit to 
the jurisdiction; but, independently of this, judgments 
are effective, 

An appointment thus perfected is valid. It resembles 
agency (wakdla), for both involve delegation,’ and it is 
revocable at the will of either party, by dismissal, or by 
resignation, as the case may be (yet not without good 
enuse, seeing the office.is due of right to the Moslem body), 
and not without promulgation [p. 117] so as te hinder 
any act by, or application to, an outgoing Kadi. Judgment 
pronounced after knowledge of dismissal is invalid, but 
if it be pronounced in ignorance the case admits of two 
views similar to those which present themselves in the 
ease of constituting an agent. 

A Kadi's jurisdiction may, as to subject-matter, he 
general or restricted. If general, it includes the following 
matters : deciding disputes either on agreement between the 
parties, if lawful, or on a hearing followed by judgment 
on the merits; enforcing liabilities on the recalcitrant in 
favour of persons entitled, on proof by admission or 
evidence (whether the judge may proceed on his own 
knowledge is disputed, as also whether such knowledge 
may precede his appointment); enforcing rights and 
obligations in the case of these incapacitated by lunacy, 
or infancy, or interdicted for weakness of intellect or 
insolvency, so as to safeguard property and the dealings 
therewith ; [p. 118] pious foundations (wah), their 
preservation and increase and administration, with due 
regard for the appointed manager (mufawelli), if any, 
but failing such the Kadi must administer himeelf, for if 
it be a publie foundation he is not restricted to its special 


tp, 116, 1.13, for 2 read, as Cairo, 67,1. 3, yy. 
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aspect, and if it be not publie he is entitled to treat it 
as such; giving effect to testamentary dispositions, if 
legal: in the case of persons ascertained by giving 
possession, and in the case of persons deseribed, after 
judicially ascertaining them, with due regard for the 
executor (ieasi), if any; acting on behalf of single women 
by giving them in marriage to their peers,’ where they 
have no kin (auliydé) and desire to be married, a case 
excluded by Abu Hanifa, as he holds that women can act 
for themselves in the matter of marriage; the mifliction 
of fixed penalties (iudid) and in respeet of divine 
matters where the liability is established by admission 
or proof, without any claim, but in respect of human, 
only after claim made (Abu Hanifa requires a claim in 
both eases); protecting the district under his jurisdiction 
by checking encroachments on roadways and public areas 
by additions to buildings, and this without previous com- 
plaint (in spite of Abu Hanifa’s contrary view, for this 
being a divinely appointed right a complaint is immaterial, 
and is a matter peculiarly fit for the executive to deal 
with); [p. 119] inquiring into the character of any 
approved witness (shahid) or official of the court (amin), 
and the choice of proper deputies to act herein, relying 
on them if trustworthy, and dismissing or changing them 
if otherwise: [in place of anyone proving Incompetent 

a substitute or an assistant may be provided]*; last, to 
deal equal justice to both the weak and the strong, and 
to the high and the low. 

A Kadi must not follow his own preferences by doing 
less than justice to one in the right, nor by inclining to 
one in the wrong, as shown by Kur. xxxvili, 26, and by 


' y. 115, lL, 8, for ASL real, ms Cairo, 67 ult., ASL. 
tp 19, 1 4 for ade! tL Gasls ye alge OS Cairo, 68, 
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the terms (pp. 119-20) of ‘Omar's letter (see text with 
translation, ante, p. S07). 

[p. 121] Two alleged imperfections in this letter are 
stated and explained: the omission of the formula of 
appointment—this is explained as having preceded the 
letter, or as implied in its terms; and, as regards the 
approved witnesses, that the serutiny into their characters 
is superticial only—this, however, may have been ‘Omar's 
own view of the duty, and he may have stated it as such 
only, and not by way of monition; or it may be that the 
term he used, ‘wdil, implies that such a serutiny his 
alrenuly taken place. 

The collection of the land-tax is not included in the 
Kadi's jurisdiction, even when general, for its application 
rests with the military governor, nor is the poor rate 
(sadaka) included if this be under separate supermtendence, 
although some hold that the Kadi should collect it and 
see to its application as being a matter of divine ordinance, 
whilst others hold not, [p. 122] its collection being a 
financial duty left to the diseretion of the sovereign ; 
excluded also is the right of presiding at the mosque 
prayers, and at festivals. 

Instances of a restricted jurisdiction are the right of 
deciding cases on admission only, not on proof, or in 
matters of debt, but not of marriage, or in valuations for 
the purposes of the poor-tax (nisa@/): in such cases the 
Kadi must not exceed the limit, for, like an agent, his 
office is a deputed one with limited powers, 

Again, the jurisdiction may be general in seope, but 
restricted as to place, eg. one bank of the river or one 
quarter of a town: in such a case the Kadi may decide 
between residents, but not between those coming in from 
outside, nor strangers. If the appointment be to an 
entire district the powers cannot be restricted to a part, 
and if this be held a condition the appointment is invalid, 
But jurisdiction over such only as attend at a house or 
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at a mosque is valid and binding, as sufficiently specific. 
fp. 123] At Basra it was long the custom for a Kadi to 
decide in the Friday mosque cases up to 200 dirhams or 
2() dinars, and also questions of maintenance (nafahe), 
but nothing beyond this, 

Two Kadis may be appointed to one place, either with 
distinet districts or distinct branches of business, ee. to 
the one debts and to the other marriages: or the jurisdiction 
of both may be unrestricted. Some Shatfeite jurists hold 
this invalid as likely to cause disputes between htigants, 
seeing that if the two meet, their powers abate, and when 
they part the powers of the first appointed revive. But 
hy most it is held to be valid, as in the case of agency, 
and that in the event of the litigants differing the view 
of the claimant should prevail ; if the parties stand on the 
same footing (i.e. by reason of claim and counterclaim), m 
that ease the nearer judge should act, and if the two 
judges be equidistant the parties must draw lots or be 
forced to agree before getting a hearing- 

[p. 124] The jurisdiction may be limited to speettied 
litigants, in which case it abates with the litigation, and 
fresh litigation can be dealt with only under a fresh 
appointment. If limited to specific days it ceases at sun- 
down. In all cases the name of the person to act must 
be specitied. [This is exemplified by sundry instances of 
indefinite appointments.*| 

[p. 125] To solicit the office of Kadi is not permissible 
to anyone not a practised jurist, and to do this reflects 
diseredit. In the case of one who is qualified the object 
may be to oust an unqualified or unworthy occupant in 
favour of one more worthy, and this ts allowable as 
preventing a moral wrong; but the applicant must be 


tp. 124, 1 1, for pLasl p+ cya Cairo, 7, L oak, reads 45 le uF 


2p. 194, Lack, for p25 j yt ai\y Cairo, 71,1. 10, reads ay 43 Yy. 
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on his guard against self-seeking, which is not allowable. 
To seek to supplant a fit and competent person from 
personal enmity, or with a view to personal success, is 
forbidden and disereditable. [p. 126] Again, the post 
may be vacant; here the motive will decide, according 
as it be «a desire for the stipend from the treasury,’ or 
a desire to uphold justice, and a fear of some unworthy 
applicant, which is meritorious. If the object be vain- 
glory and worldly dignity, this, whilst admittedly lawful, 
is held by some not to be commendable, as shown by 
Kur. xxviii, 15. But others hold the text to show 
that to seek dignity is permissible, for Joseph sought 
office from Pharaoh and stated his qualitications (two 
interpretations of his words being mentioned) Nor did 
his words exceed the limit of self-praise, [p. 127] for 
they were due to a special cause and were necessary. 
Hence proceeds the doubt whether or not it be lawful 
to take office under an unjust ruler, some holding it 
lawful provided the office-holder act justly, and that 
Joseph's motive wis to check Pharaoh's wrongdoing : 
but others hold it wrong as a furtherance and abetting 
of bad rale by carrying out its commands, and account 
for the case of Joseph by supposing his Pharaoh a just 
ruler and not the one connected with Moses, or by 
supposing that he administered not Pharaoh's provinces * 
but his territorial property alone. To seek the post by a 
money payment is bribery and is forbidden, and it throws 
diseredit both on giver and receiver, for the Prophet 
condemned all those engaged in such a transaction. 

A Kadi must not accept a gift from a litigant nor 
from a non-litigant within his jurisdiction, for he may 
be invoking his aid on occasion. The Prophet described 


tp, 198, L 4,4 ple 9 emitted, Cairo, 72, L 1. 
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such vitts as fetters: if he take and requite them, that mF 
is acceptance; if he do not requite them the treasury 
has the better claim thereto, failing the possibility of 
returning them to the giver, who has the best right. 
A Kadi must not delay justice to litigants, [p. 125] “¥ 
except for good cause, nor be inaccessible to them except 

when taking rest. He may decide against, but not in 

favour of, a parent or child, as in the first case no 
suspicion attaches ; similarly, as regards evidence, whether 

for or against them; he may give evidence in favour | 
af, but not against, a personal enemy, but he may give 
a decision either for or against him,'for a decision proceeds 
on open grounds, whereas the motives of evidence are 
hidden, which makes suspicion attach to the latter, but 
not to the former. 

The death of » Kadi annuls the appointment of his 
deputies, but his own appoimtment survives the death 
af the Caliph who has appomted him. Where the office 
is vacant, if there be an existing Caliph the people 
eannot validly make an appointment; otherwise they 
can, and the judgments of their appointee are valid. If, 
however, during his tenure of office a Caliph come mto 
being, his sanction is needed for its continuance, but the 


judgments already pronounced hold good. eal 





From the outset of Islam and for some two centuries 

the office of Kadi was accepted with fear and reluctance. : 

; The Prophet's utterances on the matter were ominous.* a 
8 Kadi," he said, spelt “ victim ", and that without the | 
need of a knife; intentions, although rood intrinsically, 
if ineffective did not avert the Fire; and one who did 

his best, but erred, was nevertheless doomed, on the 
ground that he need not have acted. A more merciful 


/ Ve ae ron at oS 128 I 5) should be read 455 


2 "These traditions are collected in various forms by Ibn ‘Alxl al-Hakam, 
ob, a-8. 257, (B.M. Stowe Or. 0, 85°). 
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tradition ditferentiated a Kadi's success and failure by 
the quantum of reward alone, without mention of punish- 
ment; and the Prophet, according to Anas b. Malik, 
declared that whilst he who solicited office was left to 
his own etforts, he to whom it came unsought received 
enidance from above (for the latter Hidiya, iii, 309, has 
“he who is compelled to act”; and the tradition is 
cited also by Ostrorog, op. cit., 1, 114, mote). Cases of 
refusal or of reluctant sccatacen abound. Abu ‘Ubaida 
answered on invitation to act by telling the envoy to put 
his hand in the fire, and on his declining exelaimed ; 
“Yet you wish my whole body to burn hereafter."! 
‘Omar's son recommended his brother for office: when the 
brother asked his advice he dissuaded him, and explained 
to the ruler that in each case his advice had been of the 
best. ‘Omar's own nominee to the post in Egypt said 
that he had acted before Islam, and would not wet after." 
Later, a father declared his son's appointment to be the 
undoing of them both.* In a.m. 144 the office in Egypt 
was pressed on two persons: the one refused, and when 
threatened with death calmly surrendered the keys of 
his house, saying that he was ready to meet Allnh; the 
other, less firm, yielded, but his scrupulous integrity, 
which made him refuse his salary for the days when he 
did not sit, prompted the other to declare him the 
worthier of them, as having been tried as well as not 
found wanting.” Under Ma‘miin a proposed Kadi asked 
indignantly whether his fellow-jurists were to appear 
before Allah in that capacity and he as a judge? Rather 
would he be cut in pieces.” That Caltph, when in Kigypt 


1 Ton Kutaiba, ‘lyin of-AbAbir, ed. Brockelmann, i, 87, 1. 1, 

® 1b. 47, L 7, * Kindi, Io", “Th, 142°, 

* Thon ‘Abd al-Hakam, 93", L 10; Kinili, 103°, 

" Kindi, 188", Another version of the saying is that the former would 
then appear with the prophets, but the Kadis with the rulers (Ibn Khall. 
i, 412; SL Eng. i, 16 It is the contemplative as against the active 
iden! of life. 
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in AH. 215, offered the post of Kadi to al-Harith b. Maskin, 
who was then intent on impeaching official misconduct 
there, and he refused it. Later, after years of imprisonment 
at Baghdad on the question of the Kuran’s creation and of 
subsequent obscurity, he accepted the post under Muta- 
wakkil, and showed his character in daring the Court's 
displeasure by bringing its agent to justice, and in antici- 
pating its effect by resigning when a decision of his was 
overruled by the jurists at Baghdad His successor, too, 
Bakkar b. Qutaiba, was content to undergo outrage and 
imprisonment from Ahmad b, Tailin rather than act, as 
he held, illegally in declaring the deposition of Muwattaq, 
heir-designate to the Caliphate, yet when he admitted to 
a trusted friend and legal adviser that his acceptance of 
office was due neither to the pressure of debts, nor to family 
claims, nor to his Sovereign's constraint, he was told by his 
friend that they must henceforth be strangers" The 
moral of these stories would seem to be that to undertake 
and properly discharge the duties of an office essential 
to the community and assumed necessary by ‘Omar 
himself® was to decline from some superior standard of 
conduct, Such a counsel of perfection was obviously out 
of place in actual life, and heneeforth in Egypt no 
reluctance to act as Kadi is apparent.‘ Indeed, after the 


‘Tilanid period, when the country had been recovered by 


1 Thon Hajar, 27°. 

® Th, 28", and Ibn Khall. ii, 553, SL Eng, iv, O90. 

2 See the opening words of his * Instructions”, anfe, p. oT, 

‘A late instance at Baghdad wae that of the Shafeite jurist Abu ‘Ali 
b. Khaitan. On his refusal, om. 310, the vizier ‘Ali hb. ‘Isa, himself 
a man of great piety, blocked and set a guard on his door, and Thn 2alik 
relates that an envoy from Egypt saw children brought to see the sight. 
After some twenty days popular comment made the vizier relent. Abo 
+A} hetl a renaon for his refusal, for he objected to his achool acting os 
Kadi, holding the Hanilite to be the more fit—perhaps becouse of their 


broader views on Jjfihdd. His words were : 
dice a) GLA BOT al kel & YS dN 
(Dhahabi, Or. 48", 125°). 
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the central power at Baghdad, there was strong com- 
petition for the office, and the “exequatur” of the local 
ruler, as well as the nomination by the Chief Kadi at the 
capital, commanded, on oceasion, a substantial price.! 
Moreover, a third intermediate authority came into being. 
During the early years of the fourth century one al-Hasan 
h."Tsa b. Harawan,? devoid of lagal qualifications, but wealthy 
and greedy of rank, procured the appointment of Kadi 
for Egypt and Syria. He resided habitually in Syria, 
but he was jealous of his post in Egypt, for when there, 
hearing that his deputy was intriguing for a direct 
appointment from the Chief Kadi, he declared himself 
ready to expend in the ruin of the schemer a whole 
trough full of gold (jurn) He does not seem to have 


1 Ibn Hajar, 53°, 08", LOG, and 114. * Ib. 41", 

2 Nevertheless the deputy, Ibn Walid (a.m. 334-4), having procured 
an appointment from Mustakfi, disclosed it during his absence, ond 
bribed al-[khshid’s vizier, Mohammed b. ‘Ali b. Mukitil, to get it 
confirmed. Tho Harawin’s fury at this news was cut short by death (Tho 
Hajar, 42"), An eurlier deputy, Tho Zabr, did even worse, Hix secon! 


tenn of office, aca. 320, is noticed in ‘Arib, 156, where his name is mis- 


written, Both he and the above-mentioned Ibn Walid bore similor 
names, ‘Abd Allah b, Abmad; the latter hud procured « nomination 


gs Kadi, and being on bad terms with Jbn Badr, then in office, he 


handed this to Ibn Zabr to use as he pleased. He pot it confirmed, and 
then entered on a fourth term of office, terminated a month later by hia 
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death (ib, 41°), Ton Zabe was indeed a man of resource, as appears 


from an earlier passage about him, As Radi of Damascus he was 
attending the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Ise on his visit there during his second term 
of office (Aw. 314-16), and having to explain the people's outerie: aguinst 
prices. But the vizier dismissed him, and refused to appoint him to 
a Khurfisin pilgrim, disclosed « dream in which the Caliph's ancestor 
‘Abbas had appeared engaged in erecting a structure which the vizier, 
us ‘Abbis complained, persistently demolished. This he procured a 
friend to hand in as. Mazilim matter ; it thos came to the knowledee of 
Muktadir, who dismissed the vizier, and [bn 2abr’s appointment ta Egypt 
followed forthwith. Hilal al-Sabi, either from ignorance or impervious- 
ness, makes nomention of this story in his account of the vizier's fall from 
atfiee (Wuzaré, 314-16), but it was no unlikely ground for the Caliph 
to have acted on having regard to the nature of the story on which he 


shad previously been induced to dismiss Ibn al-Furat (ib, 263-7). 
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had a suceessor in his post, but the Acting Kadi in Egypt 
eontinued to be a deputy for the Chief Kaili—or for his 
direct nominee, who in two enses was the Chief's brother— 
until the approach of the Fatimide Conquest. 

Of the requirements demanded in a Kadi, those relating 
to sex, freedom, religion, and physical fitness were all 
susceptible of proof, and probably complied with. Jealousy 
at the success of Ibn Badr, who was of humble parentage, 
prompted a hostile Kadi in a.a. 314 to impeach his free 
status; he gained a powerful protector and the attempt 
failed, but as late as A.H, 329 the suspicion clung, for Ibn 
Zabr, who had ousted him, called him ‘Ul, and said he 
thought of selling him.’ And earlier, under Mu'tasim, 
a Kadi of bad repute had silenced a critic of the ‘Udal 
class by procuring witnesses, whom he accepted ad hoe 
as ‘Udal, to bear testimony to his slavery, and a friendly 
purchaser had to buy his freedom,* The first“ Maula” to 
be appointed Kadi in Egypt was Ishak b, al-Furat, a.m, 154° 
In his service was Sa‘id b. ‘Ufair (an often quoted authority 
in the Khitat of Mukrizi), who, being required to pay over 
money in his hands, made reflections on the Kadi's status. 
He replied by inquiring what Sa‘td supposed himself to 
be beside Mu‘awia b, Hudaij, famons from Faramé to 
Spain, and yet a Maula,’ whereupon Said paid without 
further demur2 Eyesight was dispensed with by the 
Chief Kadi Ahmad b, Abu Du'id in the case of a blind 
man whom he allowed to act by deputy, and he met 
Wathik’s objection by explaining that his leniency was 
due to his having ascertained that the KaAdi's sight had 
failed from weeping at the loss of Mu'tasim—a story 
which the teller of it rezards as an illustration of Almad’s 
readiness in excuse.” Five centuries Inter a Kadi of great 
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© Tha Hajor, 105° and ol". ® Rindi, Sie. ? Th. 17. 
‘ Engaged in the conquest of Egypt and named governor Adm 47 
(Tah. i, S40 ; ii, 4). 
* Tha fajar, 22. Th, 12%, 
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repute, Badr al-Din b, Jama‘ (ob, a.H, 739), finding himself 
late in life threatened with the like infirmity, yet reluctant 
to give up his post, employed his respite in composing a 
work to vindieate the holding of office by the blind.* 

As regards Moslem courts acting between infidels, it is 
told of Khair b. Nu‘aim, Kadi in Egypt a.n. 120-8, that 
he used to act on their evidence after making inquiry inte 
them of ther co-believers, and that he heard ther cases 
sitting outside the mosque, at its gate" He understood 
Coptic and Hebrew, and addressed the witnesses in those 
tongues." 

A kmowledge of the Kuranie rules of law with the 
traditions of the Prophet and of his Companions, and of 
the right interpretation to be placed thereon, supplemented 
by the ability to deduce from these materials principles 
eapable of determing any question that presented itself 
for decision—the process termed yfihdd—constituted 
a mujtafid, or qualified jurist. The process is elaborately 
explained by Count Ostrorog in his Introduction (op. cit. 
1, S61f), with an illustration how, from the tradition that 
the eat is not a subject of impurity, the conclusion may 
be reached, practically, that necessity knows no law. 
A similar process takes place in other fields, and un- 
eonsciously, In Seott's Kenilworth, before the murdered 
bhaly of Amy Robsart, the second murderer exclaims to his 
principal: “If there be a judgment in Heaven thou hast 
deserved it and will meet it. Thou hast destroyed her by 
means of her best affections: it is a seething of the kid 
In the mothers milk.” The concluding words are the 
nase; the rest is ajtihdd. 

The remaining qualitication, ‘addale, or membership of 
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the ‘Tidal class. is clear and definite; less so Mawardi's 
requirements for membership, which amount, indeed, to 
moral perfection. We must therefore seek for the principles 
on which the Kadis exercised their power of selection. 
Whatever may have been the precise duties of the ‘Udal, 
which is far from clear, being a limited class one would 
anticipate that, as in the ease of notaries in France, to 
whom they are assimilated by de Slane,’ their number 
would bear some reference to a district or population. 
But I have found no trace of this factor being taken 
into aceount. In Rashid's time the nomination by the 
Kadi at Cairo of ten ‘Udal was deemed large ; his 
successor restricted their number and this caused dis- 
satisfaction: and later in the reign a Kadi selected one 
hundred, drawn from the * Maula” class? Under Ma‘miin 
legal business was impeded at Cairo by the neglect of 
his Kadi, Yahya b. Aktham, to supply ‘Udal, and in 
answer to complaints he named seventy forthwith." 
Ibn Walid (1.4. 334) increased the statf by forty," ard 
the Kadi under Badr al-Jamali (a.4. 521) made, we are 
told, so many appointments that the number rose from 
thirty to 1205 But a recent famine had reduced the 
population. Baghdad was larger, and there, under the 
Kadi ‘Umar b Abi ‘Umar (ob, AH. 328), the ‘Udal 
numbered 1800° but twice tenfold this figure is the 
number of those appointed, accordmg to al-Tantkhi, at 


1 Prolog. Not. et Extr., xix, 45.0. In a note to his translation of 
bu Khallikin, iv, 50, he says, speaking of the “Udal class: * According 
to the Moslem law of testimony nove but persans noted for integrity and 
piety can be received either as witnesses in a court of justice or aa 
witnesses to bonds and deeds.” By the former class must be imbended 
witnesses to matters of fact, an aspect of the matter which I hope in the 
future to consider. 

= Kind, 174", 175", and 175". 

1 [bn Khall. ii, 285, Eng, iv, 35, from Khatib Baglulidi, 

4 Tho Hajar, 5". 

* Th. 130°; Ibn Shahin, 102, L 4. 

' Thn al-dausi, Muntesem, Berlin, Had, Ot. 
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Basra by the Kadi al-Tamimi! during his tenure of office 


\ 

i Nishietr, Paris Ar. 2452, 85". In Tah. iii, 1534 is recorded the 3 
death in a.m. 250 of a Radi of Bagra, Tbrihim al-Taimi, perhaps al- 
‘Tamimi, and probably identical with the Ibrihim summoned! by 
Mutawakiil from Basra for the post of Kiidi os stated in the following 
extract from the TadAbira of [bn Hamdin. In that text, which is far 
from accuraie, the nisha ales reads al-Taimi. : 
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(BLM, Or. 318), 222°) TTA tu saad 63 3 stlas 


We have here another commendation of the wofo judicari : nevertheless, 
Toon Abi-l-Shawirib must have accepted office, and from Mutawakkil. 
for on his death, aw. B44 (Athir, vii, 55), he was suceseded os Chief 
Kidi of Baghdad by his son Hasan (called Husain, ib. 118; ob, acm. 241, 
ib, 192; and ef. Tab. iii, 1694), and he again by another son, ‘All, first 
at Samarra and then at Baghdad; ob, 289 (Ibn Shahin, 32+, @4'; 
Trehdd of-Arth, ii, 200-1), “Al's son ‘Abd Alloh was a Kiidi at Baghdad 
(Dhahabi, Or. 48", 250°), and his son Muhammad a/-Adna? acted as his 
deputy, both dying in 301 (ib, 16+), and another son, Husain, was Kavli 
there in 317 (‘Arib, 139). Hasain’s son Muhammad, who was removel 
by Mu‘iez al-Doula on an Alide’s advice (see tyra), is noticed by Ibn 
Hajar, 107%, and Ibn Shahin, §45, where the advice is attritmted to 
a dream on the authority of Ibn al-Sibi. He died in 347 (Athir, viii, 
$03), 50 that the date 232 given for Mo‘izt al-Daula’s action (ib, 407) is 
too late, The lost-mentionel! Aba-l-Hasan Ahmad suecemled ol-Akfaini 
os Chief Kili in aw. 405. Some of the two dozen judicial issue are 
thus secounted for. 
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(the duration of which is uncertain), his principle bemg 
that by the tenets of the Hanifite school, to which he ua 
belonged, all persons were eligible. Of his appointees | 
20,000, after qualifying, never acted again.' The require- 
ments of Baghdad were indeed relatively moderate, for im | 
4.8. 383, when all appointments since a given date were bit 
revoked as having been made on solicitation, we are told ie 
Lt 


that the total number amounted to 305, which was i 
evidently deemed excessive.* “a 
This uncertainty in the total of the ‘Udil class is ‘we 


equally noticeable in the qualities demanded of the ig 
individual members. The motives which governed their 3 
selection or rejection seem strange and arbitrary. The F 
refusal to accept the evidence of an member of one he 


tribe against that of another may have proceeded on the | i 
principle laid down by ‘Omar, that they were suspected =T 


(ante, p. 322), and the admission by the succeeding Kadi a 


they were persons of proved integrity, was doubtless Ma 
a relaxation of the stringency of the rule® Aga, the 


evidence supported a baseless claim to an Arab pedigree 
was a not undeserved form of “infamy”’ But to our 
jdeas many a recorded ground of rejection is indefensible, 
eg, the fact of holding “Kadari” doctrines, in spite of — 
overwhelming testimony to character ;° unsoundness on 
the question of the creation of the Kuran ;" to have . 
acted even as Shahid, before » Kadi thus tainted, was 
alleged as an objection ;* and a Shahid who stated that 
he had given evidence, perhaps of necessity, before 7 
a previous Kadi, was by his hostile suecessor disqualified 
ea nee pars , a he onee Of Tn . et 
Fh negra teal NESE Se easier vas Caen 
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from again appearing before him.’ One Kadi refused 
# mans evidence on the ground that he had previously \ 
resisted his advice to provide a wmut‘'a for a divorced wife? Af 
Compulsion he had not ventured on, for the liability 
was, in law, open to grave doubt.* and thus, having 
failed to bring about what he held to be a “ creat right”, 
he consoled himself by doing a “ little wrong”. At times 
the objections were fantastic. Sawwar, Kadi of Basra, 
AH. 138 (Tab, iii, 124), rejected a teacher on the ground 
that his profession involved teaching the Kurain for 
a price: he retorted that the Kadi dispensed justice for 
hire, and was then aceepted4 At Hamadhin a man of 
repute, who attended by invitation for the purpose of 
qualifying, found himself to his surprise rejected. And 
the Kadi explained that having noticed the number of 
the steps he took in approaching him to be somewhat 
in excess of what he had before seen, he held him guilty 
of affectation, and therefore unfit? And Bakkar rejected 
aman for having years before made an accident at table 
the oteasion of quoting the Kurin.® 

The office of Shihid was in request, as appears from 
another anecdote in Ibn Hajar's notice of Bakkar. 
Overheard reproaching an Amin, whom he had sent to 
‘superintend © woman's marriage (this being one of o 
Kadis duties), for having married her himself, he bought 
the hearer's silence. Thereupon the man went and sold 
his information to a leading personage whom he knew 
aspired to the office, and the story, to Bakkar's surprise Yy 
and annoyance, obtained full cireulation, The office, 
indeed, had a money value. In Rashid’s time the official 
commissioned by the Kadi in Egypt to inquire into the 
fitness of a Shahid—the Sahib Masa’il—was snid to be 
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selling his sanction,’ and, later, the appointment to that 
office, produced a price to the Kadis son, who was 
brought to account by the next Kadi* Ibn 4abr took 
a thousand dinars for accepting as Shahid, Muhammad 
b. Badr" who was already a jurist of repute, and whose 
appointment was intended to redress an injustice sutfered 
at the hands of a preceding Kadi* This justifies the 
surmise that the office of Shahid may have been one of 
profit as well as of dignity. Apart from cases of bribes 
given for gross perjury, as to the ‘Udal pumished by 
Mu'tadid for giving false evidence of a pretended marriage,” 
there were evidently opportunities of profit. One Shahid 
retained a sum of 500 dinars on the sale of a lube property 
by way of poundage (4akk al‘amal), which the more 
scrupulous Kadi taxed down to 30 dinars on the footing 
at 10 dinars for each day's work, and raised on persuasion 
and reluctantly to 50 dinars, The same Kadi, cured An. 320, 
when checking the too constant attendance of his Shahids, 
told them that they would get no livelihood out of him, and 
that they were to come only when necessary." It appears, 
indeed, from a story told by Ibn al-Jauzi’ that they 
accepted offices of trust outside their legal duties, for we 
find a Shahid who had been entrusted with a bag of 
money, presuming on the owner's long absence to sub- 
stitute dirhams for dinars, a fraud detected by the dates 
on the dirhams being too recent. Mutawakkil, again, when 
making a free gift, uneonneeted with litigation, of a house 
to Hunain, adduces evidence before ‘Udi! as to its value.* 
And the matter of shahade presents itself yet more 
unexpectedly in the account of Mu'tadid’s proceedings 
when resolved, against his vizier's advice, to have the 


name of Mu‘Awia eursed from the pulpits. As o pre- 


. liminary he ordered the populace to attend to their 


Kind, 174". 2 Thy, Mee. * Tha Hajar, 50°, 
4 Th. Wiis, § Tho ‘Abdoun, ed. Doxy, 24—f. * Thon Hajur, 1284, 
+ Adhkiya, 3). © Thn Abi Usaibi, i, 106, 1 7 af. 
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business and to refrain from all concourse and concerted 
action, “and not to tender evidence to their ruler except 
when required to testify to something within their know- 
ledge." It may be doubted whether shahada be here 
used in its teehnical sense, for the ‘Udall were not recruited 
from the populace, and possibly the restraint was rather 
on the liberty of petitioning the sovereizen than of 
providing him with actual facts. 

It was perhaps these lower aspects of the office of 
Shahid which led to its duties being reparded as 
unworthy of eminent persons. This appears both from 
the anecdote below* from the Nathr al-Durar of the 
Vizier al-Abi (ob. 421; Brockelmann, i, 351), the actor in 
whieh, Tyas, was Kadi of Basra a.m. 199 (Tab, ii, Lo47), 
and from Yakit's life of Abu Said al-Sirafi (ob. aca. StS), 
in the Irshad al-Arih, ed. Margoliouth, iii, 86, 89. where 
we are told that on his attending to qualify, the Kadi, 
Ibn Ma‘rif, protested against a man of his eminence 
condescending to be second even. to himself. And, be it 
observed, as we had been told previously that Abu Sa'id 
had acted as deputy for Ibn Ma‘raf in East Bachdad, his 


Tal, tii, 2165, 1. 1. 
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qualifying must have formed a necessary preliminary to 


his acting. 

That a Kadi's tenets should differ from those to whom 
he owes his appomtment would appear, a prior, of less 
importance than that they should eoincide with those of 
his litigants. In Egypt, where until the rise of the 
Shafeite school the Malekite eode prevailed, the first 
appointment of a Radi of the Hanifite sect, a.m, 104, led 
to diffienlties (he refused to enforee charitable settle- 
ments—tube), and to his dismissal,’ but appomtments 
from the same school followed in A.n, 184 and 205° and 
Bakkar, appointed in a.n. 245, was also of that school, 
at a time when all the leading jurists of the country 
were Shafeite. Under his immediate’ predecessor a long 
contested suit, turning on the question whether persons 
claiming through a female were capable of inheriting as 


‘against those claiming through a male (Kur. xix, 59), 


was brought to a elose by a judgment at Baghdad, after 
a series of conflicting decisions had been given in the 
ease by successive Kadis in Egypt, each of whom followed 
the tenets of his own sehool—as, indeed, did the Baghdad 
jurists in their ultimate judgments.* Again, the tenets 
of a deputy Kadi might be at variance with those of his 
ehief, Thus we find Ibn Badr, a Hanifite, stipulating 
that his deputy, Aba-l-Dhikr, should abide by the rule of 
decreeing an abode and maintenance to a divorced wifes 
And one of the items of complaint im a petition for the 
removal of a deputy for al-Fariki (a.4. 398-405) was that 
his decision had not been in accordance with the tenets 
held by the Kadi. 

Tt was doubtless to obviate these difficulties that in later 
times the Sultan Baibars gave his Kadi, Taj al-Din Ibn 
hint al-A‘azz, deputies for each of the four seets, but 


t Kindi, 167% f Ib, 185° and 102%, 
2 Th. 214, and more fully, bn Hajar, 33°34". 
‘Thm Hajar, 107%. * Ib. 41% 
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Ibn Hajar records also, on the authority of [bn Muyasstr,’ 
a similar arrangement by Ahmad b. al-Afdal b. Badr 
al-Jamali, in aw. 625, which was discontinued on his fall 
in the following year. Under this earlier experiment the 
Hanitite school was not represented. 

Mawardi’s denial that a judge is bound by his own 
previous decisions in similar cases may be held to imply 
equal liberty as regards decisions by his learned brethren, 
and, indeed, the proceedings in the above-mentioned case 
of inheritance do not suggest the existence of any Moslem 
doctrine of rex jiuiieata, Yet Bakkar, when the ahove 
ease had been authoritatively adjudicated on at Baghdad 
under the Mazilim jurisdiction, and that in aceordanee with 
his own Hanifite tenets, was very reluctant to overrule 
his predecessor's decision on the grouml that it was in 
accordance with the tenets of the school which that 
predecessor held by, and he did so only on the persuasion 
of an eminent jurist, Yinus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la* On the other 
hand, a century earlier a Kadi who showed a disinclination 
to give effect to his predecessors decisions in the matter 
of a Aube was warned that a similar fate might await 
his own decisions, and thereupon yielded." 

Nor does it appear that the Moslem body politic deemed 
it to their interest that there should be any detinite fimis 
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littum, Another tuts case illustrates this, Created by 
a member of the Madarai'i family, it was by him sold 
to meet a fine, and again resold to others. As against 
these purchasers it was decided by a Kadi (4.4. 314-16) 
that the Awhs character remained. This decision was 
repeated by another, an. 339-48, and his decision con- 
firmed by his successor, AH. 348-66. The cose was then 
carried, under Mazilim jurisdiction, to the Fatimide Mu‘izz, 
and was by him referred to al-Nu'mian, the ancestor of 
that family of Kaidis, His death (a.m. 363) prevented 
& decision, and the case disappears from view,' but it may 
be that a Mazalim decision once given was final, 

The fitness of a proposed Kadi (apart from his own 
statement) was to be within the appointor’s own knowledge, 
as derived from common repute, This knowledge was 
sometimes gathered by the more direct method of question 
and answer. Marwan, finding ‘Abis b. Said Kadi in Egypt 
(AH. 65), inquired of him whether he had any knowledge 
of the Kuran or of the portions of inheritance thereby 
assigned, and being told “None” asked on what his 
decisions proceeded. “On my knowledge and, failing 
that, on the result of inquiry,” of which Marwan expressed 
approval® Some years later similar questions were put 
by ‘Omar b. Hubsira to the above-mentioned Kadi Tyas 
early in his eareer, who answered affirmatively, but 
pleaded that he was of mean appearance, unready in 
speech, and irritable. ‘Omar replied that he did not 
intend him ss an ornament: that he seemed well able 
to express himself; and that the remaining weakness 
could, if necessary, be met by strong measures. Iyis 
thus got his first preferment,* and his legal reputation 

1 Tbn Hajar, Lab’. 

2 Kindi, 141. 

3 ‘Tyan al-Akhbar, i $3. Later he sought to avoid being Kidi at 
Basra, but his competitor, no less unwilling, propounded a successful 


dilemma to the Governor, and Tyas was chosen (Ibn Khall. i, Me, 
Sl Eng. i, 24). The dilemma is attributed to another in ‘Uydn, 
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endured. Rashid likewise proceeded on common - sense 
grounds. A nominee protesting his unfitness as being 
anskilled in the law, the Caliph told him that he possessed 
three qualifieations—rank, which would keep him from 
any base action; deliberateness, which would be a safe- 
guard against error; and a disposition to seek advice, 
which often proved a sure guide. And as for legal aid, 
it could be supplied him, And he proved a success. 
Yahya b. Aktham is described as testing the ability of 
a proposed Kadi by a not very difficult question as to the 
relationship of two infants born of the marriages of two 
men with their respective mothers, the answer to which 
Yahya had himself to fornish.* 

It is indeed apparent that especial heed was paid to 
ao Kadi's character, and that from him a high standard 
of conduct was expected. Acts of treachery were frequent 
enough in high places, but when the Kadi Abu ‘Omar 
unwittingly lured Badr to his death by a pretended safe- 
conduct from Muktafi, popular feeling was outspoken 
against him.® One Kadi claimed to be ex officio under 
a special obligation to speak the truth (on a question of 
admitting money held on deposit), and said that a brother 
Kadi too had acted on this principles And when Tbn 
al-Furit rewarded an ignorant low-born man, in whose 
house he had lain hid, by the post of Kadi as the one 
where his unfitness would be the least felt, 1t was pro- 
nounced by the Kadi ‘Ayyfish to be o notable symptom 
of decadence in the public service.* 

Under Buwaihid rule better principles of selection 
prevailed, as is shown by the following aneedote from 


i, 85, 14. Tyds, early in life, proved a mateh for the Radi at Medina, 
ib. 93-4, 

t ‘Cyan al-Akbbér, i, 34. ‘Omer b. Abul ol-*Aziz ope 
a4 requisite, ib. 81, 

2 Th. 86, ‘Tab, iii, 2212-14. 

4 Hilal, Wizard, 99. 

* Th, Introd., ii, quoting Nisaeir, 7, 
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His ideal of a Kadi was a high one, and whilst conscious 
of some moral failing in himself, he held that one who had, 
as he thought, pandered to it was unfit for the offiee. His 
fear that, if he chose a stranger to Baghdad, his brother 
Rukn al-Daula might feel surprise at the capital not being 
able to produce a fitting person, is in curious contrast 
to ‘Adud al-Daula’s recorded opinion of the qualities of 
its inhabitants. In Ibn Hajar’s notice of one of the 
above-mentioned candidates, [bn Umm Shaibin (fol, 109q, 
and Ibm Shihin, 855), a statement by ‘Adud al-Daula is 
quoted to the effect that he had come across only two 
men at Baghdad deserving of the nome—this Kadi and 
the Alide Muhammad b, ‘Omar (ob. aw. 390; Hilal, 377)— 
and that beth of them were natives of Kiifa. The Alide p 
who persuaded Mu‘izz al-Daula to get rid of Ibn Abi al- 
Shawirib, even at pecuniary loss to himself, is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir, vin, 424, as heading a Dailamite attack 
on Washmaghir at the time of the death of Mnm'izz 
al-Daula; the Alide sympathies of his dynasty are well 
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3m hs Km GME tI) isaaly sles jel Al dL, 3 <iel 
eLaill aJ5\ OV soy) Van fie Sis pe yg OLE 3 el 
BN JB spall MN ae Waste 9251 gy) & gh: dels 
esl) lap ale day 251 oh a) dh aul: GUS es 
a) dl ad, ote W OSS 5 LS -» Lia ol Ja} Sid aa" > 
Gly a Gel: Sls Lait de hs dm 3,5 35 le OSG 2 
set ah de oe J Lall Spa Galle: JB Se 
Je AUS te LEN Soe georicr (Sls ath =a Ae 
(B.M. Or. 3180, 201%) , \\y=S\ a”) 33 wo nd ala asl 
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known, and the name of ‘Ali was one likely to move him. 
The six names proposed to him ean all be identified im 
the Tirikh al-Ishim, BM. Or. 48. Almmad b. ‘Ali al- 
Razi Fakhr al-Din (ob. 370) is said to have refused 
the post of Kadi (fol, 114°), Abn Muhammad ‘Ubaid 
Allah b, Ahmad b, Ma‘raf, already mentioned, died Chief 
Kadi in 385 (fol. 174"), Ahmad b, Sayyar al-Saimari was 
appointed Kadi in 356, and died on the authority of Hilal 
al-Sahi in 368 (fol. 103°). Muhammad b, ‘Abd Allah b, 
Muhammad hb, Sahh al-Abhari also refused office (Yakut, 
Mujam al-Bulddn, i, 106), and died in 375 (fol. 145*). 
Muhammad bh, Salih b. Umm Shaibin was the second 
instance only of a Hashimite Chief Kadi; he at one 
time had charge of Eeypt and Syria, where he acted 
by deputy; died 367 (fol. 112°). ‘Omar b. Aktham, the 
eandidate chosen, immediately preceded Tbn Ma‘rif as 
Chief Kadi, and was the second Shafeite oeeupant of 
the post. He died in 357 (fol. 55"), and as we are 
told that he served four years this anecdote must be dated 
AH. 353, 

The extent of the’ Kiadi's jurisdiction in Egypt is often 
specified, whether augmented by the powers incidental to 
the Kisas, Mazalim, Kharaj, Shurta, Bait al-Mal, or Dar 
al-Darb (al-Kindi, passim). Marriages also’ and public 
granaries* are mentioned, The administration of orphans 
property was specially incumbent on the Kadis, and to have 
rendered their property productive is often instanced to 
their credit, and, in the case of [bn Badr, the fact that he 
used to be attended by the mothers and guardians with the 
rphans and to inquire about them." Property of absent 
persons was also under the Kadi's guard. 

Wak and the kindred 4ubs are often referred to as 


is thn Hajar, 106. 
? Tbn Hajar, 106". 
" Kindi, 200", 2025, and 2115, 
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engaging the Kadi's attention,’ the Aube from the time of 
the Caliph Hisham and onwards: The earliest Kadi in 
Egypt of the Hanitite school, a.u. 164, excited disapproval 
becanse under his legal tenets the afids were not 
recognized ;* a later Kadi is described as actively engaged 
in furthering them ;* and under Mu‘tasim a Kadi equally 
careful of them thought of taking their administration 
from the beneficiaries to himself, except in the case of 
those whose deed of creation was recorded.4 And in 
AH. 348 the Kadi Mohammad b. al-Khasib defended 
himself against popular outery by saying that he had 
watched over the abies and made them productive, 
dividing the produee among the persons entitled” As 
regards wills, an instance occurs of the removal of an 
executor on the ground that he had been Shahid to a Kadi 
of bad repute.’ 

The power of interdiction (Awjr) was exercised by one 
Kadi indirectly and with hesitation whilst another 
renounced its exercise from a consciousness that he was 
himself a tit subject for it.” It was also a factor in a much 
disputed case under al-[khshid, where Ibn Badr sought to 
enforce payraent of a debt due from an absent defendant 
by compelling his son to sell a house alleged to belong to 
the debtor.” And it was used illegally and fraudulently 
by a Kadi under the Fatimides, eire, 4H. 420, by way 


' The two were oot identical, and in inle the ultimate charitable 
object seema to have been preceded by benefits to individuals, It is anid 
of the Kadi under Baibars— 


SE J\pel AUISS Selo pare ial ale wll BF 


(Ibn Shahin, 60,1. 8) ~-Lo'\, 


* Kindi, 15%. 7 1b, 167*. 
‘Th, 173. © Th, 202°. 
“ Tbo Hajar, 114. 7 Kindi, 214s. 
* Ih. 14>, * Tb, 156", 


® Thon Hajar, 52», 
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of revenge against an heiress who refused his offer of 
marriage,! 

As regards the /wdad jurisdiction, there seems to 
have been some reluctance to inflict the fixed penalties 
allotted to theft, Abu al-Darda, one of the Companions, 
advised a woman accused before him of that offence to 
deny it, and when a man so accused before Ziyad was 
urged to confess, al-Albnaf b. Kais was heard to remark 
that there were oceasions when truth was a blemish.* 

hp te cy SH ae ge) dy 3 oly? ae yl SE 
Ye iy al Sd Se Jey (ame, ee ol Gl ull. 
Sept lee oi ties ic, adh ate to hom 
0 " 5 Sym 2 tei Vl ae ia ce ee 
i! ees aia wh ala ies enh 2 
us OS Olas AM Ss5 JUV ae slice! oy Sos Kl. _paols 
Nagin Wyte cr) opt! Je 5 ll Ua go ak J3 3 
Whe peda: lil) a tly att lal ae oe de es cel peal 
a a etlas et py JS Up yas ajlo 3 Pe a Sa5 
me CS aay eS ATY & 3 Ge WI dl Kod 
‘aris Ar. 2149, G1: °). 


The rule as to a daughter's right of inheriting is stated in the notice 
f ‘Abd Allah b, Muhammad b, Abi Thaubiin— 


fib. 47%, and Ibn Shahin, 46+, 1 ee 3) Ky iy 
4 *[yin al-Akhbiir, i, 95. 
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The next duty, that of abating buildings which eon- 
stituted a nuisance, seems to be referred to in a passare 
where a Kadi in Egypt under Amin, passing with a friend 
by a projecting roof of one Faraj, said that if it were 
complained of he would have it down. This Kadi was 
a Manifite, and expressed that sect's view of the law, as 
stated by Mawardi. 

The first to make inquiry in Egypt into the character 
of the ‘Udal was a Kadi under al-Mansur? Previously 
common repute for honesty had been relied on, and the 
result was frequent perjury. So the Kadi made secret 
Inquiry. 

Under Rashid a Kadi delegated the duty of inquiry to 
an official termed “Sahib Masa’il” and on that official 
accepting unfit persons to be ‘Uidal, the Kadi went about 
at night-time and in disguise to collect information about 
them.* Itappears from a passage in the Hidédye (iii, 364) 
that the practice of inquiring into witnesses’ characters 
must have led to mischief, for it lays down that, aecordine 
to Abu Hanifa, the seeming trustworthiness of a witness 
should suffice, unless his veracity were called in doulit. 
And, after quoting what ‘Omar had said on the subject 
(see cote, p. 309), it continues: “ Apparent trustworthiness 
therefore must suffice, for absolute certainty is unattainable. 
Excepted are cases of fixed penalties and of retaliation - 
there a searching inquiry should be made, for it may 
lead to the legal consequences being avoided "—another 
proof of a desire to evade the severity of the law— 

“jnasmuch as any doubt thereby thrown on the sufficiency 
of the witness would serve to avert punishment” (the 
participle of dara’a, explained ante, p. 323). It adds 
that at that time a secret inquiry by the Kadi’s officer 

was the course adopted, so as to avoid publicity and 
vine REG And further, that the jurist Muhammad 
' Kindi, 187°. * Th. 162%, 
* Th, 174", * Ib, Li ©, 
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regarded a public examination as a source of trouble 
and disturbance. 

One distinction between public and private charitable 
foundations is illustrated by a dialogue between Baibars 
and the Kadi Taj al-Din, recorded by Ibn Hajar,’ which 
shows that in the case of those of a public character the 
duty of administering them devolved on the suecessors of 
the Kadi virtute offieii; but having regard to the above- 
mentioned case of al-Madarai'i's hubs and the decrees 
securing its permanency, it must be presumed that as 
regards all of them there existed some Moslem principle in 
the nature of equity never being at a loss for a trustee. 

We now arrive at ‘Omar's letter of instructions, ex- 
plained and discussed ante, pp. 307-26, by Professor 
Margoliouth. It is inserted to enforce a maxim to the 
effect that a Kadi should not allow himself to “hedge 
aside from the direct forthright”, a sentiment expressed 
also by a Kadi in Egypt when he said that arbitrary 
justice is a bar between the judge and his God* What- 
ever Moslem justice may have been in practice—and it was 
probably much what the people deserved—it was lofty in 
its theory and adequate in its coneeptions, Tbn Kutaiba * 
quotes from the A’in, or Book of Ancient Persian Usages 


sal) SUN kb Seen op) ll cb alll Jeos 
By so > oie kaa ee ore 
Wyk: J gall ct ill a3 fel bee 5S) lee op 
by cp JT LN OR ge pial ell Gayle <3 Dal OLLI 
a Be piles Ji {ZH gle 52 
aS gables Je gap BU cls DIS OG « ci cys capa 


(Paris Ar. 2149, 78.4) ad\j\ oe Jz 3S JS 5# 
® Kindi, 143°. 2 “Uyan al-Akhbar, i, 83-4. 


; Serre SD 
(ef. Mas‘tidi, Tanbth al-Ashraf, Bibl. Geog. Arnh., viii, 104, 
(1.9), and Fikrist, 118, 1. 27, “Kitab A’in Nama fi-l-A’n"), j 
4 clear enunciation of the difference between law and 
equity in its popular sense, instancing a case where the 
___ two conceptions are in aceord—the rule of a life for a life; 
where equity prevails over law—to take a free life for 
. that of a slave; and where law prevails over eqnity—the 
liability imposed on payers of the bloodwit: all sound 
_ illustrations, Equally sound is the next saying quoted 
from al-Asma‘i, that something there is superior to strict 
law, mutual forbearance and concession, seeing that the 
utmost legal due, when exacted, results in gall. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
MYAZEDI PAGODA, PAGAN, AND OTHER INSCRIP- 
TIONS THROWING LIGHT ON THEM 

Br C. 0, BLAGDEN 


INCE writing my article’ on the Talaing text of the 
Myazedi record, I have been furnished with a mumber 
of documents which enable me to supplement what I then 
wrote and correct a few errors of transcription and inter- 
pretation. M. L, Finot has lent me a photograph of the 
Pali, Burmese, and undeciphered texts of the second pillar 
of the Myavedi reeord, as well as on estampage of the 
undeciphered text of the frst pillar, and has made several 
suggestions for which I am much indebted to him 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko has followed up his former valuable 
assistance by sending me a number of important 
estampages. They include one of the Talaing text of 
the second pillar of the Myazedi record (now on the 
platform of the Myingaba pagoda at Pagan), which I had 
despaired of ever seeing, as well os rubbings of the great 
Shwezigon inscription, also at Pagan (Nos. I (1)-(8) of 
Inseriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava? of which no 
transeript is given there), and of two inseriptions recently 
discovered at the Shwesandaw pagoda, at Prome (which 
I shall call Shwesandaw I and IT), all in Talaing of about 
the same period. Mr. Taw Sein Ko has also given me 
some valuable information bearing upon these records. 
I must express my sincere thanks for all this help. 
The Burmese text 
A comparison of the Burmese transcript printed in my 
paper with the photograph of the Burmese version on the 


1 TRAS., October, 1909, pp. 1017-52. 
® Rangoon, 1892; English tranalation, Rangoon, 181). 
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second pillar (which, however, is only partly legible, 
& good deal of the inseription being damaged) displays 
the following variants, some of which serve to correct the 
published version :— 

Line 1. (a) B* has a Space after e201: probably 
a second [fu occurred here, but it is no longer legible 
(variant); (b) B omits 23$5 (variant), 

Line 7. (a) B has 905 for glo5 (variant); (4) apo for 
09460009 (Variant). 

Line 9. (a) B omits coos (variant); (4) has ooS for 
olc5 (variant). 

Line 15. (a) B has goo235 for ooo2 (variant); (4) has 
38: this is also the right reading im A. 

Line 17. B has 0828 for 6925 / variant). 

Line 18. B has aacesas for go8a5 (variant). 

Line 20. (a@) After coya$ and before o95 B has more 
space than is required by the ¢ of A, but the lettering is 
illegible (variant): (>) under 805 B has a mark or letter 
the meaning of which I do not know (variant); (¢) B has 
go for Q (correction). 

Line 21. (a) B has 4 for 8§ (variant); (5) 9735 
for 2735 (correction), 

Line 22. B has , after ga (variant). 

Line 27. B has 600335 for ouo5 a5 (correction). 

Tine 28, B has 36 for 8S (variant). 

Line 30. B has cq? for ¢accd (variant: but A is 
right here). 

line 32, B has coo> for wo3 (correction *: but this ik 
really also the right reading in A). 

Line 34. B has c] for op (correction®: A has this also, 
really). 

' To save space I call the first pillar A, the second B. 


* To be corrected in TRAS., 1.008, TV, p. 1043, 1. 21, also, 
* To be corrected in Joc. cit., Pp. TiMy, L 8, also, 
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Line 35. (a) B has (9aQ9 for Che (variant: but B is 
wrong here); (5) 29 for sq (correction: but A really also 
has it). 

Lines 36,37. 5B has mag 65 for ajaoa5 (correction). 

Line 38. B has gp005 for goon (correction), 

Line 39. B elearly has gag, which is right (A also, 
I think). 

I think that in 1.12 (where B is illegible) we should read 
the A text cosqpoo2-paoze24 and regard the repetition 
of copcp as a mistake of the kind that has been styled 
“dittography". In 1, 1 the word o3® and in |, 3 the word 
3H were not very clearly legible in the nae civen 


in my paper. 
The Talaing text 

As the second pillar is narrower (at any rate, on the 
Talaing face) than the first, the Talaing replica (here 
briefly called B) has shorter lines than the other copy (A). 
Unfortunately the stone is broken, and a good deal of 
it appears to be lost: in the transeript which follows the 
parts in brackets are therefore introduced from A. But 
I must first make a few preliminary remarks on two 
frequently occurring emendations, To begin with, I have 
now turned every fe’ into wo’. This has been done 
because of the analogy of the Shwezigon inscription, 
where the reading is clear. It habitually uses we’ in 
y similar contexts, and especially in such phrases as emai 
row wo', “ (he) asked thus,” ga)... row ae, “ (he) spake 
thus”) On the other hand, it writes teh, not fe’, and 
hardly uses the word except after deh (Srd person personal 
pronoun). In the Myazedt record, both A and B, the 
/ word might be fe’ or woe’, for all that we can tell from the 

shape of the letters in most cases. 


! But when the speech has preceded, the formula is row gos, not row 
wo’. The latter is used when the speoch follows. 
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A more important point is that the symbol which in 
my former transcript I rendered by ™ has turned. out to 
be a superseript r. This is made certain by the fact 
that it occurs in sarwweiutanidn in |. 40 of B2 as well 
as by a number of cases in Shwezigon of words like 
dharmma and nirbhan (always written with the slper- 
script r in these inscriptions) and such Talaing forms 
as dindas, yiryds, which are sometimes written with the 
ordinary and virima, more usually with the super- 
script r. Therefore, all the words with ~ in A have now 
been spelt with +, except the proper name Sanghasesne, 
Where, in fact, a different symbol is used in the original, 
which really does represent superscript 2), (It also occurs 
in the Pali B, as I see in the photegraph, though the 


published transcript of A gives the anusvara, perhaps 


wrongly.) The Talaing words cited are curious instances 
of a combination of reduplication with an infix -ir-, which 
appears to form nouns from verbs. Thus das=“to be”, 
dirdas=“being, existence”, *yiis*=“ to shine”, yiryda = 
“light, radiance”, t@w=—“to dwell”,. tirtaw =“ phode”. 
There are others of which the derivation is not so plain. 
The infix -ir- is also used without the reduplication, as 
in jirnok, “ extent,” from jnok, “big.” It was evidently 
an important feature in the morphology of old Talaing, 
but is hardly traceable in the modern form of the 
language, 

The following is my transcript of B (parts in brackets 
being from A) :— 


‘1. |! [£]r{i || namo] Bufd]dhfaya || éri || sis kyek Bu-] 
=. ~ddha tirley kuli é[r] moy Ihim [turow klarh] 

4, bar ewas dijhim enim tuy |! de[y dun] 

4. Arimaddanapur wo’ smin Sri Tribhu[ wanadityadha-] 


' And also in 1. 24, where the -r of titer is ao written over the B- of 
Arahkmeapal, 


* Shwesigon has the compound form wyka, 


ie! ‘. 
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-mmaraj das || gnakyek smin eohh [moy Tri-] 


. -lokawatatisakadewi imo’ || kon gna-] 
_ -kyek gobh Rajakumar imo[’ || smin] 
. glojbh kil dik pi twin ku gna[ky Je[k] 


gfoJbh || kal gnakyek gohh eu[ti ar] 
a-ut kiryé gnakyek goh ku dik pi [twat] 


. gobh smin tun keil ku kon onal kyek | 


ma imo’ Rajakumir gohh || smii [gohh] 
kmin bar ¢was dijham cnam tuy ka[l smin | 


. goh ajey fan seuti || kon enafkyek | 
. ma imo’ Rajakumiir gol: [mi-] 


nas gun ma emin ijhim jirk[u] k[i}nda| ti] 


kyek thar moy ar tu[bo]k smi- 


_ af) munas row wo’ || kyek thar wo’ e- 
19. -y dik pa rath po tirla dik pi twat ma 
. tinla keil ku ey gofhh] ey dik 


kil ku kyek wo’ tirla anu- 
-modana da || kal goh smin [s]dik gap=puma- 
-g thie & thie a smin pa sadhu[kjar || kal 


24, goh tirla poy mhither [||| titar 

. Muggaliputtatissatther || titar Sumedhapa- 

. -ndit || titar=Brahmapal || [t}iftajr Brahma- 
. -dfi}w || titar Son || t{ijtalr Sa |ighasena- 

. -warpandit || kinta tirla ta [go]h [sm jit | 

_ eut dek han ti || blah gfoh kon 


gnakyek ma imo’ Rajaku[mar gol] 
ket kyek thar gobh thal pana kandam] guo- 
-h clon thar wo’ || kal b[usac] 


. kyek goh wo’ kon gnakyek goh 


ket Sakmunalon moy twit [RaJpi- 


. =F moy twa Hegir-uy * moy 
_ twa || ut dik pi twa go[h] ea- 


+ dek ku kyek thar ma thapand 
hin guoh wo’ radhana row wo- 


i As to this, see the remarks infra. 
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39. -' || sinran ey wo' or das he- 

40. -t ku gwo' sarwwaifutanan || ko- 
41. -n ey lah || cow e' lah || kulo 
42. ey lah || fiah e-on lah || yal pa u- 
43, -padrow ku dik ma ey kil ku 
44. kyek wo’ yati fir fae kye- 

45, -k trey Mettey lah or deh 

46. go’ |lo|| 


Line 1. Almost the whole of this line is missing in B, 
the top part of the stone being apparently gone. M. Finot 
writes to me that eds is an abbreviation of sisana. It 
may be so, but we find sdsana used in Shwezigon and 
aieapa in modern Talaing. Kyek: Shwezigon and 
Shwesandaw I and II generally have the more modern 
spelling kyak, also dak (v. 1. 29) and e-an (». 1. 42), 

Line 2. Tirley, whatever its derivation, is certamly 


a title: in Shwezigon we repeatedly find kyat Buddha 


tarley, “my lord the Buddha,” tarley Anan, “my lord 
Ananda,” tarley Gawarvpati, “ my lord Gawarthpati.” 
Shwezigon uses -a- in several other words where Myazedi 
has the more archaic -i-, ee. farla (v. 1. 28), kanta (ibid.), 
sanran (v. 139) It seems probable that the vowel was 
becoming indeterminate (much like the ¢ in the English 
word belong), as it is in the modern pronunciation. But 
Shwezigon retains the -i- sometimes, e.g. jirku (v. 1. 16), 
Kuli; so in Shwezigon nor ma kyak Buddha tarley 
parrmirbban | kuli Gia turow Mami pi ewas endm, 
“1630 years having elapsed after Buddha's entering into 
perinirvana.” (In inint and a few other words -m and 
the anusvira appear to be used interchangeably, ag in 
modern Talaing. A little paleographical curiosity is to 
be noted here: in the inscriptions -i is represented by ® 
and -ix by ®, but vice versa in modern Talaing.) 

Line 3. Dey dwit: in Shwezigon (passim) the form is 
usually dey da (but that inscription has rather a habjt 


\ 


« 
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of putting @ and @ for + and & respectively, ¢.g. fiy). 
Pdey also oceurs, but is much rarer. 

Line 6. The short -¢ at the end of the queen's name 1s 
wrong: Burmese and Talaing A have -i, Kon gnakyek ; 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko informs me that I was wrong in 
assuming (as I did in my former paper, loc. cit., p. 1050, 
n. 3) that the prince was a son of the queen by a former 
marriage, He tells me that the prince was really a son of 
Kyanazittha, and was kept out of the succession because 
that king wished to bequeath the throne to his grandson, 
Alaungsithu, the child of Kyanzittha’s daughter by an 
Indian prince, The story, which is a curious one, has 
been told by Phayre in his History of Burma, p. 38. 
Kyanzittha’s own mother had been an Indian princess, and 
not long after Kyanzittha’s accession an Indian prince 
arrived at Pagan as a suitor for the hand of the king's 
daughter. The alliance was disallowed on political 
erounds, and the Indian prince committed suicide, but 
the princess subsequently gave birth to Alaungsithu, 
whom his grandfather caused to be formally anointed, 
and who, in fact, did afterwards succeed to the throne 
on Kyanzittha’s death. Gnakyek:; with reference to my 
suggestion as to the etymology of this word, I must point 
out. that qna is used in Shwezigon apparently as some 
sort of title, before the name of the king eulogized in that 
inseription. But it may be a different gna, of course. 

Line & All the modern pronunciations of dit in my 
former paper (loe. cit., p. 1031, I], 21, 22) should have 
been shown with d (not d). 

Line 10. <A-uwé: in |. 36 and in Shwezigon the word 
is spelt 2205, tt, which is somewhat nearer to the modern 


1 In connexion with cwas in this line, I take this opportunity of saying 
that it is the form used in expressing multiples of ten, and is represented 
by the modern GO905, “Ten,” simply, is oa, modern 035 (e.g. in 
Shwezicon, acei akvealakarmmapatha oe, “(they shall) avoid the ten 
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spelling s3o5, wit. As regards the meaning of ieiryii, 


M. Finot points out that it is a simple transition from 


“work” in the sense of “ action” to “work” in the Sense. 


of “the material result of action", and that in Sanskrit 
the word /triyd is found in the sense of “ literary pro- 
duction” (Le. product). The corrected spelling establishes 
the derivation beyond doubt. Shwesandaw II has iiryd, 
with the superscript 7, as here; Shwezigon repeatedly has 
lerayi, 

Line 11, I have remarked on the indiscriminate use 
of gohh and gol in my former paper. Here, and in Il, 12 
and 31, B differs from A in preferring gohh: in |. 24 it 
differs in preferring goh. Shwezigon and Shwesandaw I 
and IT use gok. Keil (conceivably to be spelt kiel) is 
a sort of half-way house between the bil of Il. 8 and 21 
and A and the kel which is the rule in Shwezigon (which 
once or twice has Ail, though). Kil is the moat archaic 
form, as is shown by the progressive broadening of the 
vowel till in modern pronunciation the word has nearly 
the same sound as the English word cur. 

Line 14. It is satisfactory to find the reading «jpey 
nan seutt (which was more or less of a conjecture in A) 
clearly established by B, where the letters are un- 
mistukable, the word ajey being written again in the 
eccentric way with the j subseript under the a, which had 
made me doubtful of it. (The eredit of the conjecture is 
in the main due to my friend Mr. Halliday.) I have not 
yet come across ajey elsewhere, but Shwezigon has 
the following passage, where wijey apparently means 
“disease”: yan tris brow suimwat gquialon ci alii 
dyuk skah sak aijey gil wel | mahajan gquiilon et shah 
sak bhey skah sak upadrow, “men, women, and children, 
all shall have length of life, shall be free from disease and 
pain” (the meaning of wel is not yet determined, perhaps 
it means “ always"), “ (and) all mankind shall he free from 
calamity, free from misfortune,” Seti is constantly used 


Li 
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in Shwezigon to denote a change from one state of 
existence to another, by transmigration and rebirth?: 
eg. bah goh risi Bisnii goh scuti nor goh | stim ar 
Bralimalok | seuti nor Brahmalok yok | stlin das (?) v« 
dey din Arimaddanapir ci, etc. “thereafter the Rei 
Bisnit (= Visnu) shall depart from thenee (and) shall 
ascend to Brahmaloka; (then) departing from Brahmaloka, 
he shall come into existence (7) in the city of Pagan,” ete, 
(The word after slain is damaged, it might be dmas, and 
the precise sense is not certain, but the general drift of 
the passace is clear from the context and parallel 
passages.) Shwezigon has a number of other verbs | 
beginning with s-, which was evidently a common prefix = 
in old Talaing: eg. sdas, “to become” (das, “to be"), Bll’ 
akel, “to give,” synok, “to be great.” Clearly the prefix 

was (at any rate, in some cases) pronounced with an 
indeterminate vowel, but Shwezigon habitually writes ie 
it with subscript consonants, as 1f no vowel intervened, | 
a practice for which there are many analogies in the 
spelling of modern Talaing. 

Line 15. Mirnas: B upsets my conjecture here. The 
word appears in a slightly different form in Shwezigon 
in the phrase kui mirnes lak wit, which I take to mean 
“also remember, do not forget”. I do not know the 
modern form of the word, unless it is gos, brah, 6/05, 
lmuh,* “to think of.” 

Line 16. Kindari: the subscript letter is certamly 
ad, not », as I had wrongly supposed. Shwesandaw II has 
the word in the same form: eg. kinedath cefi . . . 
hindam bihdr, “build pagodas . . . build monasteries.” 
Shwesandaw I has skindavt. Shwezigon has, as a rule, 
akandai, and in one place spells it with an ordinary d 

and virima, but usually with o subseript d; but the 





1M. Finot informs me that this is the proper meaning of the Pali esi, 
2 In this article I can give only the /itera!l transcription of Talaing 
words with the precise pronuncution of which I am not sequainted. 


> wy | . HAS. 1910, oe 
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lettering 18 larger than in Myazedi and therefore clearer, 
The subseript « used in this word is in shape much like 
the ordinary d, not like the subseript d in Arimaddanapwr 
in the illustration to my former paper. It is not quite 
clear why the pronunciation of the root-syllable has 
shifted in modern Talaing to the first series (ie. as though 
preceded by a surd, not a sonant), as the modern spelling 
implies, Possibly there may be an etymological connexion 
with o&, gadam, 096, gadam, 995, khadam, “a chamber” 
(ci. German Zimmer, “ room,” Zimmermann, “ carpenter,” 
samemern, “to build”: kindeawm, Aendam=“to build, to 
fashion”). The variation in spelling in the vowel of 
the first syllable points to its having already become 
indeterminate: cf the words cited supra on |. 2. 

Line 17. The precise meaning of fubok is still in douht, 
but in Shwezigon the word for “to show ” is tuba (or 
tumbah ?), which is evidently the modern thabah, * to 
point out,” so that ¢ubok cannot be identified (in form) 
with the latter. There is, however, another modern word 
used together with thabad in the same sense, viz. mdc5. 
tamamk, or cases, tamolk, which may possibly be con- 
nected with our f¢uwhok (through a derivative form 
*tuembok). 

Line 18. Minas is still a mystery: possibly it may 
have some etymological connexion with mirnas, but that 
is very doubtful. For “men” we find in Shwezigon 
(inter alia) the form manus, an Indian loanword (from 
Sanskrit manusa or Pali manwsso). 

Line 19. The reading pa ram po’ of B is clear and 
corrects the previous misreading par pa’! The meaning 
is “(1) have made (this golden Buddha as) a help for” (or 
“to help") “(my lord)”. Ravi is clearly the modern :. 


‘A apparently has pd’, but there is a space where the other half of 
the letter G— 3 might have been pot. Perhaps it hos been worn 
away; or it may have been omitted inadvertently (% 
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rim, “to help"; po I cannot yet explain; pe certainly 
means “to do, to make", and the form is eertainly right 
(par, 1i there is such a word, wonld mean “to fly”, 
modern go, pow, which is still par in some of the 
coonate languages, e.g. Bahnar). As to tirta, see remarks 
on Lo 2 supra. Shwezigon has firla in «a speech where 
Ananda addresses Buddha and ferle in another where 
Gawathpati addresses him. 

Line 22. Je (for which A has ede’) appears frequently 
in Shwezigon, apparently as a particle, with a force 
sometimes precatory, sometimes merely assertive. This 
throws doubt on my former explanation. Probably the 
sentence should be rendered “ pray, my lord, approve” or 
“may my lord approve ” (sc. of my action). The reading 
adik gaup=pumes is undoubtedly right,’ and recurs in 
precisely the same form in Shwesandaw IL. Shwezigon, 
more correctly, has edit gap pumas, The phrase means 
“(the king) was pleased and happy”. Primes is the 
modern BOLD, pomah, as Mr, Halliday had rightly con- 
jectured. Gap may be the modern 05, gap, " sufficient 
(ef. the modern 96 co36. gap gow, “ proper, fit”), perhaps 
with the meaning of “ very" (cf. Italian assat from Low 
Latin ad satis, for a development of meaning in the 
converse direction). My former conjectural reading was 
quite wrong. 

Line 2%. Pa sidhukir: M. Finot has pointed out to 
me that sidhular is one word, the Sanskrit sitdhutdra, 
“approbation.” I find in Shwezigon an interesting 
sentence referring to the effect to be produced when 
the king addresses the people: yan binru anwmodand 
binru tirhin kirsah binrw sidhukar .. . row binrw brey 
jumnok... , “the sound of approval, the sound of 
praise, the sound of approbation .. . (shall be) like the 


(1 ought ta have recognized the subscript form of p. It is quite 
common in Shwerigon in cases which admit of no doubt whatever. 
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noise of a great rainstorm,” ete. Pa sdidhkukdr, literally, 
is ‘made approval” (if in A we read sasidhukar, which 
is possible, as the letters p and # closely resemble one 
another in this script, the meaning would be the same), 
The whole phrase may be translated “ (and) expressed his 
approval (saying) ‘Oh! worthy (deed)! oh! worthy 
(deed)!'" My former explanation must be amended 
accordingly, 

Line 24. I am still in doubt whether the word I have 
transeribed titar (which I have not yet met with in the 
other inserrptions) is not really fewir or Hear, more 
probably the latter. Its meaning is still in doubt. 

Line 25. In Mugyeliputtatissatther B clearly has th 
subscript, not /, and for that reason (and analogy) I have 
now written all these proper names with their appendant 
titles as compound words. 

Line 26. It is curious (and not in accordance with the 
usual method observed in these inseriptions) to find the -r 
of titer superseript over the # of Brahmapidl, but cf. gap= 
pumes, 1 22. In some languages (e.g. Juvanese) this sort 
of thing is the usual practice; not so in Talaing. 

Line 27. Sanghasenawerpondit: the r (if there at 
all) is superseript over the p, and the spelling is wrong 
for “werapandit, which A has correctly, 

Line 28. As to fvnta, see remarks on |. 2 supra. Ta 
is used passim in Shwezigon as the plural affix, and is 
clear in B and certamly right. 

Line 29. Han is certainly a preposition meaning 
“on to”, as in the sentence in Shwezigon tarley Gawar- 
pati cis tim han monussalok, “my lord Gawarnpati” 
(after paying a visit to In (indrs) in Tawatin, Tavatithsa) 
“came down to the world of men". It is also sometimes 
used where in English no preposition would be required, 
eg. Shwezigon ey do han tarley, “IT ask my lord” 
(="Task you”) For blak gohk ef. the quotation given 
on |. 14 #upru, which follows directly on a pissage where 
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th preceding event 18 mentioned, viz. rivi moy me vm 
Bisnit . . . skandan din moy tino’ Sisit | Wak goh, 
etc, “a Ret named Bisni ... shall build a city called 
Sisit, and then,” ete. 

Line 32. I think the word I had previously read /iisqe 
is really fneee, 50 there is no reason to suppose it to be 
a compound; but I ean give no further aceount of it 
except that it occurs in Shwesandaw I] as a verb 
governing kydi:, much the same as here, 

Line 33. Goh is clearly intended for guoh, “cave- 
pagoda,” the reading of A; it may be a real variant 
spelling or a mere slip. 

Line 34. The reading Sakmenalan is clear and correct 
(agreeing with Burmese Aand B): Talaing A appears to 
have Sabmwnalor, which is wrong. 

Line 35. The transcription foi Aegir-uy does not 
accurately represent the original: no transliteration can. 
The # lacks a virima, which by mistake has heen trans- 
ferred to the H-, where it is of course incompatible with 
the -e-. But the condition of the text explains, I think, 
how the corruption in the name of this third village 
(which affects both A and B) came to arise. I take it 
that what was written in the first place was, after all, 
merely intended to represent the Burmese name of the 
village, viz. coo§86, Henlwiw, which was varied for 


some reason to eun$g. oo, Heniuiy, in the original Talaing 


draft. Then from this, by some one’s mistake, came the 
B reading gosBgac (the » being misplaced and turned 
into r and the combination Imeiy being misunderstood and 
dislocated into gi and wy, in addition to whieh the 
virima of fwan was transferred, as already stated, to 
the H-). The A reading represents a further stage of 
corruption: the eopyist, trying to make sense of the 
EB text, put a virama on the -i of findti, added another 
A after twat (after putting in 4 punctuation mark, as 
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after the other fedf's in A), and took the ¢ for a visarga, 
thus producing viahh gir-wy (or giun-wy), The engraver 
left the third stroke of the y unconnected with the rest 
of the letter, so that I took it fora jp, My attempt at an 
explanation of the supposed jahh gin wp of course falls 
to the ground: the true meaning is simply “ Herouiy, one 
village ©. 

Line 37, The reading thapend is quite clear and is 
night, There is a slight difference between A and B in 
the shape of the letter th: in B it always has a little 
indentation in the bottom line, rather like the bottom of 
di, whereas in A the bottom line is straight. 

Line 38. Ain quoh wo': A has hin gok wo’ (1 had 
read te), which I had taken to mean “ while (doing) this". 
But I doubt if goh and wo’ can be combined in this way, 
and if the B reading is the one really intended by the 
draftsman, it seems to follow that we must construe 
the words with what precedes and translate the passage 
“poured out water for the golden Buddha that he had 
enshrined in this eave-pagoda and prayed thus”, This 
is, | think, not inconsistent with the parallel Burmese 
version. But it assumes that Aim is a variant of the 
preposition fan (v. on 1, 29 supra). Or might it mean 
that he poured water on the pagoda in honour of the 
Buddha he had enshrined? (This would involve the 
same view of hin,) So far as [ know water is poured 
on the ground in these ceremonials, and I should prefer 
the former interpretation, I have my doubts as to the 
reading Aim, anyhow. It is quite elear in A, but may 
he wrong nevertheless; in B it looks decidedly like 
sarin, Until one or other of these words is met with 
in another context the real reading here is uncertain. 

Line 39. The form sewred. occurs frequently in 
Shwezigon, and the reading simran (which is clear in B) 


is certain. (As to the form, see remarks on |. 2 supra.) 


As B reads ¢y wo’ after it, we must render the words 


“i. 
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“this my deed ” or “ this act of mine", which is a literal 
rendéring of the Burmese words, as amended by the 
correction on |, 34 of the Burmese transcript given supra. 
I ought to have stated that Aet is the Sanskrit Aetu, 
“ case,” 

Line 40. I am not sure that gwo' here and go’ m |. 46 
are mere variants of spelling. There is an infix -w-, which 
sometimes forms nouns from verbs in modern Talaing, and 
gwo' may be such a noun. In that case the more literal 
translation would be, “ May this act of mime be an efficient 
cause for the attainment (by me) of omniscience.” I tind 
qo’ and ago’ used in the other imscriptions for the verbs 
“to obtain ", “to possess ". 

Line 41, EF’ is a misspelt ey. A made the same 
mistake after simran, where it puzzled me. Here there 
is no doubt whatever, and A has ey. 

Line 42, The reading pe is clear: cf. 1. 19 supra. 

Line 44, Yi is constantly used in Shwezigon to 
begin sentences. It does not appear to add anything 
definite to the sense. 

Line 45. Lak here is clearly the preeatory negative : 
cf. the sentence quoted on |. 15 supra. Taken together 
with air (which probably means “a little”) it means 
“not at all”, “ by no means”, or the like in an optative 
phrase like this one. The word is distinct from the 
repeated [ah of IL 41, 42 (meaning “either . . . or”), for 
the latter comes at the end of each alternative clause, 
whereas the former precedes the verb it negatives. 

Line 46. The verb in this case is go, “to obtam,” 
hence “to be able”. Deh in the preceding line is certainly 
the subject, and is a personal pronoun of the 3rd person 
(singular or plural), spelt deh in Shwezigon. My former 
conjectural explanations of these words cannot be main- 
tained But the translation requires no modification. 


| Shwezigon has gak, “to speak, to aay.” 


ine 
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I take this opportunity. of correcting an error in my 
remarks on the Talaing vowel-system (loc. cit.. p- 1037), 
As an analogue to the Talaing open o (d) I wrongly 
instaneed the French word pot, which happens to have 
the close sound, French frop would have been better, 
and corps better still, as its vowel is long. I have to 
thank my friend M. A. Cabaton for correcting me on this 


_ point, 


I have dealt somewhat at length and in detail with this 
text, not so much on account of its intrinsic interest, 
which is perhaps not very considerable, as for the reason 
that this record (if small things may be compared with 
great ones) is in its humble way the Rosetta stone of 
Talaing epigraphy, an unexplored field from which 
historical and linguistic material of much value may 
be extracted some day. Even with the help of the 
Myazedi text it is no easy matter to interpret the other 
old Talaing inscriptions that I have cited. and as yet 
whole passages of them are completely unintelligible, to 


Me, at any rate. But the quotations T have given here 


have been checked with other passages and with the 
modern forms of the language, and I think their renderings 
tan be accepted with some degree of confidence. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A Notre ow THE Two Heswacar INscreierions 


The substance of this note was communicated to 
Mr. Marshall when we met at Agra during the rainy 
season tour of last year, In response to his request for 
brief comments which he proposed to insert in his 
Annual Review for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. [Earlier in the year Mr. Marshall had very 
kindly given me « photograph of the inscriptions, But 
as he expected that further clearing of the pamt from 
the pillar would reveal more of Inscription A, I preferred 
to wait. Our hopes have been disappointed. In a letter 
dated 2] March, 1910, Mr. W. H. Lake, Superintending 
Engineer, Gwalior State, writes:—*The column has been 
thoroughly cleaned from top to bottom, and there are no 
more letters below the seventh line. The inscription takes 
up a space of Lit. 10in. in depth, and from the bottom 
of the inscription to the chabutra on which the column 
stands is 2ft. 9in.” Mr. Lake has sent me excellent 
ink-impressions of both inscriptions, for which I desire Q 
to record my hest thanks. a 


* Compare the text published im this Journal, 1909, p. 1089, 


Line 4. For Voneddténa I read yéna diténa. 
Line 7. For Chavidaddséna I read chotudasena, 
The genera] sense of the document would be :—“ This 
Garudadhvaja was erected here by Haliodara, who came 
/ as an ambassador from the great king Avhtalikita, while : 
 Bhagabhadra, the king of Sarmbkasya, the saviour, was 
reigning glorionsly in his fourteenth year.” “ 





id »” 
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Strict grammar would of course require dgetearm, or 
some finite verbal form, to follow the relatival yer 
ditena, But as it has now been found that the 
inscription ends with line 7. and as Mr. Fleet's happy 
analysis of upaté sakdsaraiio exeludes a finite verb 
from line 5 where alone it could occur, We may accept 
the instrumental case of ngatend as an instance of 
intelligible but faulty ‘ attraction‘. 

Kastputasa Bhigabhadrasn is explained [Journal, 19106, 
p. 142] as * Bhigabhadra, son of a lady of the people of 
Kasi, or son of a daughter of a king of Kadi". But is 
this necessary? Why not “ Bhigabhadra, ie. he who 
is the son of Bhagabhadra, and of Kadi his wife” + 
Bhaigabhadra and Bhagabhadra are not dictionary names. 
Tritirasa = sdtéros, immediately following, suggests the 
further equation bhagabhadrasa — cufuchous But this 
would leave Kasi- or Kisi-putasa (as it appears in the 
ink-impression) standing by itself as the name of the 
king of Samkasya—whieh is a difficulty. The word 
thandaddaa was read doubtfully and interpreted as the 
name of a second, local, Hindu prince who was the vassal 
of Bhagabhadra, king of Sithkasya, As above proposed, 
IT would delete the name of Raja Chandadasa. Our record 
woul! thus deal with only two kings, Arntalikita, an 
Indo-Greek, ruling in the Panjab, and Bhigabhadra, 
a Hindu ruler of Sithkaéya and master of Bésnagar. 


Inscription B 
Compare the text in Journal, 1909, p- 1093. 
I read :-— 
Trini amutapadani + + sy anuthitani 
nayarnti svaga damd chagd apramado. 


In the ink-impression supplied by Mr. Lake, menpanvints 
qvaga and the pri of apritmado arp Clear, The lines may 
be translated :—«'The paths to immortality are three; 
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when rightly followed they lead to Svarga; they are 
restraint of one's organs, surrender (of one's actions to 
the Lord), and attention (ie. holding to the truth).” 
Dr. Barnett refers to Dhammapada, ii, verse 1. I would 
add references to Mahabharata, Udyogaparva -— 
Damastyagos pramadascha ct@avamrtamahitam | 
tini satyamukhanyahur brihmana yé manisinah || 
xin, 22. 
Damastyagogthapramada ityétesvamrtam sthitam | 
atini brahmamukhyandt: brahmandnirth manisinam || 
sliv, T. 
ARTHUR VENIS. 


Gove wet Cotnecr, Bre anrs. 
March 24, 1910, 


THe BeswacarR [Nscriprioxn A 
The fact made kuown above by Professor Vents, that 
this inscription ends with the word vadhamanaad, places 
the concluding portion of the reeord in a new light. It 


‘constrains us to endorse his reading [chatuJjdaséna, which 


is quite justifiable by the indications in the ink-impression, 
in the place of [Chanida]d[a}séna* The last line, then, 
gives vaséna chatudaséna rajéna vadhamanasa , Trepre- 
senting a Sanskrit varshént chaturdasina nijyyéne 
rardhamanasya, And, strange as the construction 1s— ~ 
“of him (Bhigabhadra) augmenting or prospering by 
sovereignty by the fourteenth year "— we must accept the 
phrase as meaning what would have been expressed, im 
more customary terms, by the equivalent of vardhamana- 
rajyu-varshé chaturdas, “ in the fourteenth year of the 


‘augmenting or prosperous reign". I thus agree with 


Prof. Venis in deleting the name of the Raja Chandadasa. 


1 We might perhaps read (*hi}ostna, But [chafwWestna is good 
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But I am afraid that we must sacrifice something else 


also; namely, the idea that Bhigabhadra was a king of - 


Subkasyu. We require some word to govern the genitive 
Bhigabhadrasa .... vadhaménasa, which we cannot 
well take as a genitive absolute, We might obtain such 
a word by understanding arthé, krité, or any such term, 


in the sense ‘on account of’. But the plain course seems <“ 
to be to read in line 5, not Salvi jhisa-rand, but senkedisel ait ] 


vie. We thus have the equivalent of aakaéem, which 
is well known in the sense ‘to the nearness or presence 
of’, and contrasts here with the preceding upal ra fai, = 
upintdt, *Trom the nearness or presence of * Accordingly, 
Bhagabhadra ceases to be a king of Samkadya, and 
becomes a king in Central India, reigning perhaps at 
Bésnagar iteelf, perhaps at Ujjain? 

It does not seem either necessary or good to accept 
Professor Venis’ proposal regarding line 4, beyond 
endorsing his reading daténu, which the ink-impression 
shows to be quite practicable, in the Place of ddtena. 
He would read yéna diténa dguténa: and, since a finite 
verb in connection with yéne is not fortheoming, he 
would take dyaténea as standing by “ attraction” for 
agatan: “by whom, (as) an ambassador, it was come” 


The phrase yéna ditine agetan. would, no doubt, be 


admissible in itself; though ya dite date would be 
more natural, But the ease is different when digpate net 
is given, and we have to substitute dyaton. for it 
Héliodira —(the # in the first syllable, and the @ in the 
fourth, are distinct; so we need not read ™ Haliodara ”)— 
was plainly a Greek, a» Yona, The Ink-Impression seems 
to me to support Yona quite as much as vena. And, if 

'T take the nsme Bas, Bésnagar, as derived through such forms as 
"Vetsn, “Vesa, from Verdissh, Vedisa, = Vaidisl, from Vididi. the river 
now known ns the Bis, Besh, for which see this Journal, 1), [08T. 


The statement about Atoka, Ujjéni, and Vadissinagarn, in the Dipavariaa, 


6. 15, s8ems to mork Védissanagara a4 4 town in the territory attached to 


Ujjain. Bésnagar is about 130 miles enst-hy-in 


f 


wth from Ujjain, 
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we take Vouu-daléia, the instrumental dealt is quite 
intelligible, and we need not assume anything strange or 
mistaken about it: along with Yone-diiténea and the other 
instrumentals, it is in apposition with Héliodéréma, which 
is governed by kitrité. 

In these cireumstanees, [ would amend my translation 
ns follows :— 

Revised translation, 

This Garudadhvaja of Vasudéva, the god of gods, has 
heen caused to be inade here by Héliodéros, a votary of 
Bhagavat, a son of Diya (Dién), a man of Takhasila, 
# Yona ambassador, who has come from the great king 
Antalkidas to king Kasiputra-Bhigabhadra, the saviour, 
who is prospering in the fourteenth year of (/i4) reign. 


Tt may be noted that the tithe triir:, = sdlér, ‘the 
saviour’, applied here (perhaps somewhat exceptionally) 
to the Hindi king Bhagabhadra, He, be also found 
in the ease of « Hindi king named Vrishmiraja, or of 
a king belonging to the Vrishni tribe or family, on a coin 
dealt with by Mr. Bergny in this Journal, 1900, 420. 

Sinee writing the preceding remarks, I have found that 
this inscription has been handled by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
in JBBRAS, 23.104. He has recognized that we should 
read (with Professor Venis) daténa in line 4, and (with 
me) sakdsa[vi] raid in line 5, But he has gone wide 
of the mark in his treatment of the concluding part of 
the record, where he has found a statement that Héliodéros 
was “residing in the kingdom of Nai(?) in the Middle 
country ", and set up the Garudadhvaja “ for instructions 
in (his) new religion”, namely, by publishing the teachings 
contained in the inscription EB; the correct reading of 
line 7 is that which has been indicated by Professor Venis. 

J. F. FLEEr. 
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THE Saka ERA 


Professor Rapson has said in his Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhras, ete, (1908), introd., p. 106, note 2, 
that inseriptions which present the name Saka attached 
to the era of ap. 78, begin in Southern India with the 
year 169 [| = a.p. 247-48] and in Northern India with 
the year 400 [ = Ap. 478-79]. This is an unfortunate 
blot on what is mostly a very admirable work. The 
inscriptions thus cited are spurious copperplate records, 
fabricated at a very much later time, and worthless as 
evidence of early use of the name Saka or of any other 
historical details. They have been recognised as spurious 
by Professor Kielhorn, as well as by me: and they were 
marked as spurious by him in even the places to which 
Professor Rapson has given his references for them. 

The earliest genuine inscriptional instance of the use of 
the name Saka with the era of A.D. 7 75 comes from Southern 
India, and is of a.p, 578. It is found in the record at 
Badami in the Bijapar District, Bombay, which is dated 
on the full-moon day of the month Karttika “ when there 
had elapsed five centuries of the years of the ancintment of 
the Saka king to the sovereignty,” 

From Northern India the earliest genuine inseriptional 
instance is of A.D. 862. It is found in the record at 
Déogadh in the Lalitpir District, United Provinces? which 


' Kielhorn’s List of the Inseriptions of Southern Initia, yi. Int. 
vol. 7, appendix, No, 3. We already have an appreciable number of 
other inseriptions, published since the time when Professor Kielhorn's 
two Lists were issued: but they add nothing in the DreSSEnt matter to 
what is to be learnt from the Lista. 

* Kislhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern Indian, from about 
4.0, 400, Epi, Jucf,, vol, 5, appendix, Nos. 14, 352. 

The Baijnith Prasasti, which was supposed to be dated *' Saka-kala” 
T26 expired, = a,b. 04-5 (ibid., No, 351) is now known to be dated 
“Sekn-kala” 1128 expired, = a.p, 194-5, 

The record on the Multa! plates, dated in Karttikn, “‘ Saku-kala “ 
631 (expired), falling in ap. 709 (ibid. No. 350), not only comes from 
Southern India, but also is almost certainly a southern record. Protessor 
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is dated in Asvayuja and in the year 784 (expired) of the 
years of the “Saka-kala”, the Saka time or era. And it 
is to be noted that this spoon 3 is primarily dated, with the 
full details of the month, ete, in “Samvat'919", that is, 
in the Vikrama year 919: it is only as a i tretiete detail 
that the Saka year is given in a separate passage at the 
end, a sort of postseript. The Saka era, as a practical 
reckoning of civil and official life, was so foreign by nature 
to Northern India outside Kathiawar and Gujarat, and met 
with such limited acceptance when it was introduced there, 
that, after a.p. 862, the next known instance of its use in 
Northern India (except in those parts) is of a.p, 1187-38: 
Even from this last date it figures in Northern India, 
during the inseriptional period, to only a very limited 
extent in comparison with the Vikrama and other eras: 
and the eases in which it is cited in inscriptions there 
exclusively, without being coupled with one or another of 
the northern reckonings, are still more conspicuously few : 
in very few cases indeed is it so cited at any appreciable 
distance from the dividing-line between the North and 
the South. 

In literature, however, the use of the name Saka with the 
era is carried back to ap. 505 by the Paichasiddhantika, 
1. 8, where Varahamihira, citing a detail laid down by 
Latichirya in a work in which he explained the Romaka 
and Pauliéa Siddhantas, tells us that for certain calculative 
purposes there was to be used a certain moment fixed (as 
regards the year) sapt-aévi-véda-sankhyam Saka-kalam 
apasyc, “by deducting the Saka-kila having the number 


Kielhorn drew attention, in his introductory remarks to the Northern 
List, to the fact that the List includes not a few southern recarda, 

Pandit Bhagwanial Indraji had « Chalukya copperplate record, dated 
‘Sake 653 " (expired), = a., 741-82, from Balsa (* Bulsar’ ) in the 
Surat District, Gujarit: see JBBRAS, 10. 5. As it haa not been 
published and he did not state the places mentioned in it (except 
Matyralapuri, the town whence the charter was issued), we cannot locate 
it. But all the probwhbilities are against its having any connection with 
Northern India, 
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seven, the (two) Aévins, and the (four) Védas ;" that is, at 
. ‘ te 3 -;\- ea 

the end of the Saka year 427, in a.p.505. This is, for the 

present, the earliest time from which we can trace 

anquestionably the use of the name with the era. 

Ti will not surprise us if hereafter we obtain evidence 
carrying back the use of the name Saka with the era of 
A.D. 78 to abont ap, 400, But we shall not go beyond 
that. The case, as I put it together, is as follows — 

The era was founded (in the sense that its opening years 
were the years of his reign) by the Kshaharata king 
Nahapina, who appears to have been a Pahlava or 
Palhava, i.e, of Parthian extraction? and who reigned from 
AD, 78 to about 125. He established himself first in 
Kathiawar, but subsequently brought under his sWwiy 
Northern Gujarat (Bombay) and Ujjain, and, below the 
Narbada, Southern Gujarat, Nasik, and probably Khandésh. 
His capital seems to have been Dohad, in “the Pajich 
Mahals. And he had-a viceroy, Bhiimaka, of the same 
family with himself, in Kathiiwar; and a eo-regent, 
Chashtana, son of Ghsamotika, at Ujjain. Soon after 
A.D, 125, Nahapina was overthrown, and his family 

’ The astronomer Lalla used aa an epoch the end of the “Sika” year 
49), in avo. 499: Sishyudhivriddhida, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 10, 
verse 59; p. 50, verse 18. But he wrote at some later time. 

There has been recently brought to notice a Sanskrit work entitled 
Lokavibhiga, written by an author named Sithhasiri and treating of 
Jain cosmography, which gives the date of its composition as the 
twenty-second yeur of (fx reign of) Simhavarman, lord of Kafichi 
(Conjeverum), and the year 381) (expired), = a.p. 458-50, “of those who 
are named Sakas”: see the Annual Report by Mr. R. Naruaitihachar, 
Officer in charge of Archeological Researches in Mysore, for the vewur 
thing 20 June, 1900, 88 35, 112 ‘This will have to be thourht over, 
hecnuse it is not easy to believe that the era can have been used in such 
# tanner as that, ot so early o time, in the eastern parta of Southern 
India: the earliest instance, as yet established, of its usa for ¢ivil 
dating anywhere in thet direction, is of 4.p. 45 (Southern List, No, HS). 
I learn from Mr, Narasimhachar that the Lékavibhiiga quotes in its 
chapter 6 some Prikrit verses from a work called Trilokaprajiapti: this 
may perhaps throw some light on the matter, 

* There is at any rate nothing to mark either him or his RICCESSOrS 
ne Sebo, 
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was wiped out, by the Sitavahana -Satakarni king 
Gautamiputra-Sri-Sitakarni, who thereby recovered the 
territories on the south of the Narbada, and perhaps 
secured for a time Kathiawar and some other parts on the 
north of that river. Very soon, however, Chashtana, or 
his son Jayadiman, or perhaps still more probably his 
grandson Rudradiman, established his sway over all the 
territory which had belonged to Nahapana on the north of 
the Narbada ; founded a line of Hinduized foreign kings, 
who reigned there for more than three centuries ; and 
established the era by continuing Nahapana’s regnal 
reckoning, instead of starting a new reckoning beginning 
with the first year of his own reign. 

In the inseriptions of Nahapina and his successors, the 
so-called Western Kshatrapas, the dates in this era do not, 
as yet go beyond the year 127, or ( doubtfully) 2221 But 
their coins give a constant succession of dates down to at 
least the year 310 (expired), = a.n, 388-8922 And, as in 
the case of other Hindi eras in their early periods, during 
that time the era had no name: on the coins, only the 
numerals are given; in the inseriptions, the years were 
sinply cited as vase and vershu, ‘ the year (of such-and- 
such a number)", 

At some time about 4.p. 400, the Hindis received 
the Greek astronomy: and they then devised, for the 
purposes of their computations, the Kaliynga era, the 
commencement of which they placed in February, 
nC. S102. Subsequently, retaining the Kaliyuga for the 

' The date in the year 197 is in the Jasdan inscription: see Jnl. Ane., 
vol. 12, p. 22 The other date is in the Mulwisar inscription : see, in 
order, this Journal, 1890, 652; Bombay Gazetteer, vol, 1, part 1, p. 43; 
Hhaenager Fnacriptionsa, p. 43, with plate; and Rapson's remarks in this 


Journal, 1800. 381, ond Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, ete., 


introd., p, €2 The second numeral is certainly 20 (not 30 os given in 
Bhavnager Juecriptions): and on the whole the first numeral is probably 
100 (not 200 as given there}. The name of the king has been read bath 
is Rodraséna and as Rodrosiha. | 

* Rapeon, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, ete., p. 1g. 


gmas. 1910. 53 
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higher astronomical work, they looked about for another 
reckoning to be used for certain minor and practical 
purposes, dealt with particularly in works called Karanas, 
which did not aspire to be Siddhintas. The selection 
was plainly made somewhere in Western India; perhaps 
at Ujjain, but with equal probability at Bharukaechchha, 
Broach :* and it is not impossible that it was made by 
Latachirya, whose name indicates a native of Lita, 
Gujarat, and who may easily have begun to write at an 
appreciable time before a.p. 505. 

At any rate, the selection was made; and the choice 
fell on the era beginning in A.D. 78. It seems to have been 
suggested by two considerations, In the first place, it 
was, as we have seen, the official reckoning of Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, and those parts, still in use in ap. S88: and 
no great effort is needed to lead us to believe that it was 
current half a century or so later? In the second place, 
its years probably began either with Chaitra éukla 1, 
or with some other day so near to the vernal equinox, 
which was a cardinal detail received from the Greeks} 


' Ujjain (we know) was a great seat of astronomy: and the Hinda 
prime meridian was taken through it, But there are indications that 
Broach, also, was in early times centre of learning ss well as of 
commerce: notably, the point that the Nagari characters were developed 
there, as is shown by the fact (see, eg., Biihler, Indian Puleography, 
p. 51) that the earliest specimens of Nagari are found in the signatures 
of the Gurjara princes of Broach on their copperplate charters, which 
range from a.b. G29 to 748. 

* The Gupta era of ap. 32) is first found in those parts in the 
Junigadh inscription of Skandagupta (my Gupta Ineeriptions, p. SA: 
Northern List, No. 446), which contains dates in an. 455 and the next 
two yours. And the way in which the first of its dates is stated — 
(fupin-prokdlé genandia witthdyo 5 “making the counting in the reckoning 
of the Guptas “— iso fairly clear indication (though it is in verse) that 
a distinction was being made between the Guptu era and a local erp, 
still in vee. 

* Before the arrival of the Greek astronomy, which brought with it 
the solar year beginning at the vernal equinox to which the Hinds 
attached the Chaitridi lunar year, the Brihmanieal lunar year began 
with Migha juklo 1, and was attached to a solar year beginning at the 
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that tt was an easy step to make them begin with 
Chaitra gukla 1 for the lunar year, and at the ée(jUInOX 
for the solar year! 

It then became necessary to attach a name to the era 
thus selected, so as to distinguish it, in citing it, from 


the Kaliynga era. But its origin had been forgotten ; 


except that it was founded by some foreigners whose 


descendants had heeome Hinduized. Now. the leaclinur 


foreign tribes who down to that time had invaded India 
were the Yavanas, the Palhavas, and the Sakas. And 
there is a general grammatical rule (Panini, 2, 2. a4) 
which requires that, in composition with VFurane or 
Pathava, the base Sake- must stand first, as containing 
fewer vowels: in agreement with which, Patadjali, in 
his comments on Panini, 2. 4.10, gives Saka-Yavanam 
as an instance of certain Dvandva compounds which form 
neuters singular. The rule apparently did not apply to 
more than two hases treated all at once. But, the com- 
pound Saka-Yuvanam having been established, it was 
natural enough, in prose at least, in adding a mention 
of the Palhavas, to place the base Palhava last: and so 
we find the term Soka-VYavana-Palhava in one of the 
Nasik inseriptions (EI, 8. 60, line 5). In this way, under 
the effect of a grammatical rule, the Sakas acquired 
a special prominence in the traditions of the Hindi. 
And thus, when 2 name was wanted by the astronomers 

| "The astronomers, or some of them, no doubt had also the choice of 
the so-called Vikrama era beginning in n.c. 58, But its Chaitridi variety 
hut not then been established : at that time its years began only with 
Kirttika 4ukla 1, near the antomnal equinox, which wns quite a secondary 
pointin the year. Sewell and Dikshit tell us (Jucdian Calendar, p. 40), 
note 2) that this era is never used now by Indian astronomers : and 
T cannot find any indications that it ever was so used, , 

Thore was of course also the Gupta era of a.p. 32), apparently with" 
Chaitridi years: but there is no evidence that it reached Western India 
before A.D. 455 (see note 2 on p. 828). There was also the ema of 
aD, 245 or 240, subsequently known as the Kalachuri or Chadi eri, in 
use under the Traikdtakn kings in Southern Gujarit in at any rate 
40, 4 ond 493: but its years began with Bhadrapada dukla 1. 
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for the era of ap. 78, the name of the Sakas presented 


itself. and was given to it. | & 
From the time when the newly christened Saka era . 


was made the second astronomical reckoning, caleulative 
epochs in terms of 1b were freely laid down in the Karanas. 
The almanacs were prepared from the Karanas, And, 
through the almanacs the era became thoroughly well 
established and spread far and wide. In Southern Tclin 
it was received with much favour, and became the 
dominant era and the great historical reckoning. In 
Northern India, however, it did not meet with the same 
pructical acceptance; see remarks on p. S19 above in 
eonnection with the date of a. 862. And curiously 
enough, in its own home, as a standing reckoning in civil 
or at least official life, if seems to have been entirely 
supplanted by the Gupta-Valabhi era from about A.D. 455 
te the end of the Valabhi period (say about a.p, 774), 
and then to have received but little recognition as 7 
compared with the Vikrama era, which was made the 
official reckoning by the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad- | 
Patan, who were Jains.’ And so the Saka era of 

Ap. 78 owes to the astronomers, not only its name, but 

also its survival to our time as one of the three great 

. Hindu reckonings. ; 

, - J, F.. FLEET. 
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I would supplement here some remarks which I made : 
about this inscription incidentally on p. 242 ff. above. 

Seme words in this record were interpreted by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji as meaning that king Kharavéla of 


> | The Northern List shows only the following instances of tho use of \ 
’ the Suku era in Kathidwar and Gujanit: No. 354, of ao. 914; No. 34, 
: of a.p, 1018-19; No, 356, of a.p. 1061; and Nos. 377, 378, 380) to 3H, 
ranging from ap. M0) onwards, The Vikrama dates begin there with 
No, 45. of aon, 974, a date of the first Chaclukya king, Milanrija L 
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Kalinga “does (fits) in the 165th year of the time of the 
f Maurya kings after 164 years had passed away ".'! And 
on the strength of that, without other evidence of any 
kind to support it, there has been set up a Maurya era, 
dating in the Pandit's opinion from the time when Asika 
conquered Kalinga, and in Professor Biihler's opinion 
from the coronation of Chandragupta* But, as I have 
already remarked, the record does not really contain any 
such date. 

The inscription is a Jain record, in somewhat imperfectly 
spelt Prikrit, beginning with the formula :— Namo 
‘arahathtinath namo sava-sidhana, It gives a concise 
account of the career of Kharavéla from his birth to the 
thirteenth year of his reign. But its primary object was 
to register certain acts done by him, as king, to promote 
the Jain faith. The words which have been supposed to 
give the date mentioned above are in line 16, im a clause 
which is part of a passage beginning in line 14 and running 
: to the end of the record. This passage mentions in line 14 
| vahika nisidiya, ‘an outer place for quiet study’, and in 

line 15 arahota-nisidiyd, ‘a place of the Arhats for quiet 
study." That part of the passage ends in line 16 with the 
words thabhe patithapayati, “he sets up pillars". And 


el 


1 For the Pandit’s treatment of the record, see the Proceedings of the 

Sixth Oriental Congress, Leyden, vol. 3 (1884), p. 156 i, with o plate. 

) For other lithographs see Prinsep in TASB, 6 (1837). 1090, plate 5s, from 

z a hand-drawing by Kittoe ; and Cunningham in Jneera. of Asota, Corpus 

t Insoriptionum Indicarum, vol. 1 (1877), plite 17. I use also a photograph, 
reduced from a tracing, for which I am indebted to Dr, Burgess. 

* Boi. Ind, vol, 2, p. 80. Mr, Vincent Smith, who would like to find 
any foreign era in use in India in early times rather than an indigenous 
one, would improve on those proposals by suggesting that, thongh 
Chandragupta began to reign in no. 2 or 621, he waa not crowned 
or anointed till some years later, and so the Maurya era may be 
+ synchronous or “identien)” with the Selencidan em of me S12: 
Barly History of foci (1908), 48, note 1; 40, note ; 187, nots 2 We 
need not say anything further about that. 

*T take wieidigd, wieidigd, in the sense anddhydga-thime which is 
assigned to misthiyl ; see SBE, 22. 178, note 1. 


* ie 
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these are followed by the words in which we are interested : 


they run :— 


Pana(or ? nati)jtariyasacha(or ? thijvasa[sate] [ra|ja- 
[Murifya-kala(or ?1@) vechhine cha chéyatha a(or ? ath)- 
rasatikatariya ch =upadayati. 


‘The completion of the reading rdja-Muriye 1s according 
to the Pandit’s decipherment from the original rock, It 1s 
very possibly correct, 

In what follows after tala or baile, —(his reading was 
kale),— he found the equivalent of a Sanskrit vichchhimné 
chit chatuhshashty-agra-satak-dttaré ; adding that the 
correct Sanskrit would be vichchhinndiydri. cha chatuh- 
dhashtyam agra-satak-ottaruyam, And he thus obtained 
the meaning “ after 164 years had passed away °- 

In this we cannot follow him. Even if vichehhinna, 
‘cut, torn, Interrupted, ended, ceased’, could be used, as 
applied by him, in the sense of a year being ended (which 
I very much doubt), it is not the word whieh is given 
by the original text, The original, even as shown in the 
Pandit's lithograph and in his reading of the Priknt text, 
has voechhine. This is easily recognized as standing for 
vochehhivane = vyavachehhinninit. And we thus have 
a well-known Jain technical term applied to sacred texts 
which have been ‘ eut off, interrupted’, or, in other terms, 
have been negleeted and lost sight of. The use of this 
term quite prohibits the existence of a date. With this 
elue to help us, and noting that a distinct aceusative is 


required with the verb uppadayati, — (it cannot be 


rendered by “he does”, with the accusative “ this " under- 
stood)— we see that the record says here that king 
Kharavéla restored “both [certain texts] which had been 
neglected since (?) the time of the Maurya king or kings, 
and foertain other fterta]}” And it thus becomes not 





diffienlt to recognize, in what stands after vochhine cha, 


the equivalent oF choyatthar  ceriypa-sattik-wntariyord 


\ 
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ch=uppadayati: “and he produces, causes to come forth 
(i.e., revives), the sixty-fourth chapter (or other division) 
of the collection of seven Angas.” 

In what stands before [ra] ja-LMwrijya-hala (or /é), the 
Pandit read ponanmtariya-sathi-vasc-sote. He explained 
this as equivalent to a Sanskrit patich-dtfura-shcshti- 
woraha-selé; for which, he observed, the correct expression 
would be “shash(y-adhika-varsha-saté, And he thus 
arrived at the meaning “in the 165th year”. 

We cannot follow him in this, any more than in his 
explanation of vechhine cha and what stands after 1t, 
But it is not easy to say what we have here; except 
that it can only be an acensative plural neuter, specifying 
some Jain scriptures, and having vochline = vyavach- 
chinnani in apposition with it. As remarked in my 
previous note, we might perhaps find in the beginning 
of this term, the Prakrit pavinatiari, ‘seventy-five’: 
and there appear to be exactly 75 adhyayanas in Atigas 9 
to 11, But it seems more probable that we have 
pomnata + any = prajiiapt-irya”, and that the 
ease as regards what comes after that 1s as follows. 
Where the Pandit read sathi-vasa-sate, preparing his 
lithograph (which is not a facsimile) to match that, 
Cunningham's lithograph and reading show sachavusi, 
followed by two illegible syllables! We can easily dis- 
eount the Pandit’s treatment of this passage, in view 
of his evident. desire, created by the words [yi] je- 
[Muri]ya-kald(or lé), to tind a date here. And, if we 
follow Cunningham's lithograph, we may understand that 
the words, as written, represent purinatt-ariyusacheha 

_, and that the reference is to texts propounding 
some Jain ariyasachchani, analogous to the chattarm 
ariyasichchant, “the four sublime truths”, of the 
Buddhists. Perhaps some Jain specialist may recognize 
what was intended, and will tell us? 

. Prinsep's lithograph does not help here. 
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Though, however, the record is not dated in the 
year 165 of a Maurya era, it can, I think, be dated 
by something which it has in line 11. The record 
there mentions an act which Khiravéla did in the 
eleventh year of his reign. It does not say (as was 
supposed by the Pandit) that “in the city of Gadabha 
he removed the toll levied by previous kings as also 
Tanapadabhdvana, for 1500 years”. It says, with some 
supplementary details whieh are not clear, that he 
resettled an udangu, = uddarmga, wdrahge, a ‘town’ 
of some kind, — ?parithuddamge, *« market-town for 
the convenience of travellers’; or ? pithuddariga, ‘a 
studying town’) — which had been founded by former 
kings, or by a former king, and had been deserted. 
And taking térosa-vase-sefo as meaning, not' 1300 years’, 
but (with equal ease) ‘115 years’, we may gather that 
the town had been ruined 113 years previously, when 
Asoka conquered the Kalinga countries ; on which occasion 
(as we know from the 13th rock-edict) much havoc was 
wrought. That event happened in the ninth year after 
the anointment of AsOka to the sovereignty: that is, in 
ne. 256: see my table in this Journal, 1909, 27. And 
in this way the eleventh year of Kharavéla may be fixed 
as beginning in tc. 143; and the inseription, which ends 
with a record of acts done in the thirteenth year, may 
be placed in Bc. 141 or 140. This result, however, does 
not restore the idea of a Maurya era: it only points, as 
indeed does the whole record, to a careful chronicle having 
been written up in Kaliiga. 

J, F. FLeer, 


' T owe the possible pi (instead of pa) to Professor Liaders. dite isis 
the meaning, amongst others, of ‘a religious stuclent’s seat’; glen, 
I think, of ‘a teacher's footstool", The idea would fit in well with the 
references to the planes for quiet study, and the revival of Jain texts; 
And there would, I think, be no difficulty in taking the apparent th as 
a damaged fh. 
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Max Mtttuen Memorial SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS 

When I was on tour in India durmg the cold season 
of 1907-8, I purchased nearly one hundred Sanskrit MSs. 
for the Administrators of the Max Miiller Memornal Fund. 
These are now deposited in the Bodleian Library, having 
heen bound and hand-listed, As Sanskrit scholars will 
probably be glad to have some information about this 
eollection, 1 here give a few notes briefly describing them. 
Nearly one half of the MSS. are Vedlie, the rest repre- 
senting the Mahabharata, besides Purana, Kavya, Niti- 
fastra, and Djarmiet-sistre. 

There is a complete text of both the Samiuva- and the 
Pada-patha of the Raveda. Each of the Astakas is 
a separate MS. one of them being dated 1442 a.p. and 
another 1434 4.p. The latter is probably the oldest dated 
Rigveda MS. known at the present time. There are also 
two complete copies of the text of the Sameveda. OF the 
Tandya Brahmaya there is 4 complete copy (1434 A.D.), 
besides an incomplete one containing the last ten Pra- 
pathakas. The Tuithiriya Brahmans is represented by 
one MS. in Telugu characters. There 1s also one copy of 
the Tuittirtya Aranyake and one of the Agvalayane 
Sweuta Satra. The ancillary Vedie hterature is repre- 
sented by about twenty MSS. Of the Pratiikhya of the 
Raveda there is one copy, and of that of the Vajasaneys 
Samhita three. One of the latter is accompanied by the 
commentary of Rameacandra and another by that of Uvata. 
Besides one copy of the Nighay{w there are four of the 
text of the Nirukta, three being complete and one con- 
taining the first six books only. There is besides a 
complete copy of Durga’s commentary on the Narwhta. 
Of works connected with the Samaveda there are four 
Ganas, one Sdmet-fantra, one Samatantra-erttiisare, and 
one Riktantra-are. 

Representing Epie poetry there is a practically complete 
text of the Mouhabhirate, Each Parvan is, a5 a rule, 
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a separate MS. Most of them are dated, and nearly all 
belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a.D. 
When Professor Liiders was in Oxford last autumn he 
collated the MSS. of some of the earlier Parvans in this 
collection. Besides the Aerivemée there are eight 
Puranas, the Atma, Adi, Aditya, Kalla, Mudgata, Samba, 
Siva, Shanda, as well as a Pord@nanda-pwrdine and a Sri- 
purdua-sambité, There is, further, one copy of the 
Visnu-dharma and one of the Itifdsa-samuccaya, The 
historical romances are represented by a beautifully 
written copy of the Hersu-carita, which, being dated 
1463 A.D., is probably the oldest MS. of this work known.' 
Of the text of the Meghadita there is one copy, and 
two of Mallinatha’'s commentary. The Peviec-tantra 1s 
represented by four MSS., only one of which is dated 
(am 1719) All these four have been collated by 
Dr. Hertel. There are also tive copies of the Mitlapadesa. 
Of the text of Manu there are two copies, one of which 
was formerly used for reference in the High Court at 
Caleutta. One MS. contains the commentary of Kullika, 
and two others that of Medhatithi. When Professor Jolly 
visited Oxford last year he examined these Manu MASS. 
and pronounced them to be valuable. 

All these MSS. are now accessible to scholars, and may 
be borrowed under very liberal conditions by applying to 
the Administrators of the Max Miiller Memorial Fund. 

A. A, MAcCDONELL. 


Oxon, 
Merch 14, 1914. 


THe BeEDA SaMHITA IN THE BoWER MANUSCRIPT 
In the Journal for 1909, pp. 869-70, I propounded a 
hypothesis regarding a certain passage in the Vavanitaka, 


' TE might here mention that Dr, M.A. Stein's collection of nearly 400 
Kaunir MSS., deposited in the Indian Institute, contains four of five 
Sérade copies of this somewhnut rare work, 
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quoted from the Bheda Samhita. I now wish to draw 
attention to the discovery of a “new fact” which supports 
that hypothesis. 

Let me briefly repeat the old facts. They are— 

1. On fol. 24 of the Bower MS. there are given twenty- 
four formule for the preparation of gruels in verses 755- 
802. To these is appended a charm for ensuring long 
life (ays), in verses 803-4, and after it comes the 
eolophon Bhelt yavaga, or the gruels of Bheda. The end 
of verse 802 is marked by the sign of the cata, or sacred 
wheel, and the same mark is appended to the colophon, 
as may be seen in the figure below, lines 9 and 11. 

2, The colophon Bhelt yavdgi indicates that the verses 
preceding it are quoted from the Bheda Sumlita. As 
a matter of fact, the charm (vv. 803—4) is found in the 
existing unique Tanjore MS, of that Sarlata, in the 
seventh chapter of its Siitra Sthdne, which deals with 
indropakramentya, that is, with general rules for the 
preservation of bodily and mental health. But the 
formule for the gruels (vv. 785-802) cannot be traced 
in that MS. owing to its mutilated condition, Formule 
practically identical, however, are found m the Carahe 
Seombita, in the second chapter of its Satra Sthdna: and 
considering that the two Samhita are written on almost 
identical lines, it may rightly be assumed that the missing 
formule would have been found in the second chapter 
of the Satra Sthana of the Bheda Savihitd, if the text of 
that Sernkita were complete. 

Now, from the last-mentioned fact, it 1s obvious that 
the charm has no particular connection with the gruels. 
lé and the gruels are mentioned in two different, and 
quite unconnected, chapters of the Samvhité; and the 
charm is to be used generally in connection with any 
treatment with the object of rendering the latter eifective 
for causing long life. On the other hand, the colophon 
Bheli yavaga vefers specifically to the gruels of Bheda, 
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and henee obviously refers to the series of gruels in 
verses 785-802. 

The hypothesis which I suggested was that the colophon 
in the existing copy of the Ndvanifaka, in the Bower MS. 
had been misplaced by the scribe. It should have stood 
at the end of verse 802, But as the charm. following in 
verses 503-4, was extracted also from the Bheda Savihiti. 
the seribe inadvertently wrote the eolophon after the 
charm at the end of verse 804. 

When I wrote this hypothesis for the Journal of 1909, 
I had not referred to the facsimile of fol. 24, which is 
published in my edition of the Bower MS. Writing, at 
present, the Introduction to that edition, I had oceasion 
to examine that particular folio, and noticed, to my 
surprise, that it bore a marginal note, whether added by 
the original scribe, or by a subsequent user of the MS.. is 
uncertain. The note is shown in the subjoined tigure— 





The fnesimile shows the right-hand lower corner of 
the reverse side of fol. 24. The text, which consists of 
portions of lines 9-11, rends as follows -_— 


? yavigd GAgnir=-m=me m= hell yugicl = cehacl = Vayu prinin-das 
10 Sed =f petd=tathcfsy sivursn ona hivate Bholl yoisigiiey"? 
11 ta dbhide Ca Vilri stha-mtistham =a co: otpnle-kesaragiy 


Verse 802 ends with yevoug® on line 9, and verse 804 
with Adyate on line LO. The note is seep on the right- 
hand margin, written in minute characters, much smaller 
than the text: and the place of the text, ie. the colophon 
Bhelt yavagt, to which it refers, is indicated by two 
minute kaka-pada, or “ crow’s feet". the w sll-known mark 


used by the Indian seribes to indieate some error ‘of 





" 
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omission or misplacement or the like in the text. It is 
clear that the writer of the note meant to indicate that 
the colophon required some sort of correction. The note 
itself consists of two numerals, viz. the figure (two 
herizontal strokes) for 2, followed, below it, by the figure 
for 7. The intended meaning of these two numerals 
seems to become clear when we remember the second fact 
above explained. The figure 2 must refer to the verses 
785-802, which are quoted from the second chapter, and 
the figure 7 te the verses 803-4, which are quoted from 
the seventh chapter of the Saitra Sthane of the Bheda 
Savmatd, And the only apparent object of making the 
corrective note on the margin can be that the writer of it 
wished to indicate the inadvertent misplacement of the 
colophon. 

There is a further circumstance which confirms this 
interpretation of the marginal note. The regular practice 
of the scribe of the Na@vanitaka is to mark a ecolophon 
(at the end of a series of verses, or of a series of formulm, 
or of a whole chapter) by placing it between a couple af 
signs of the cakra, or sacred wheel, or of the paca, or 
sacred (white) lotus. The former sign is a cirelet with 
a central dot, as in the present case ; the latter is a circlet 
enclosing a smaller eirclet, the circumference of which is 
studded internally by (usually) three dots. The writing, 
as it now stands on fol. 24 (see figure), shows a detached 
cikre at the end of verse 802 on line 9, and another 
eakra on line 10 after the colophon. This arrangement 
breaks the usual convention, as above explained; but if we 
restore the eolophon to ita proper place, after verse 502, 
it is seen that the convention is fully observed. For in 
that case the eolophon comes to stand between a couple 
of ewe, one before, the other after it. 

A. F. RupoLr HoErnne. 
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THe “Unknown Laxouaces” oF EasTers TunkesTaN 

The existence of an “unknown language”, perhaps of 
several, in Eastern Turkestan has been known for some 
time; but no solution of the riddle, so far as I am aware. 
has yet been found. The only real key to it, a bilinenal 
text, has not been forthcoming. There now seems a fair 
prospect of that key being supplied by the manuseripts 
discovered by Dr. M. A. Stein in the course of his recent 
exploration, in the immured temple library of one of the 
eaves of the “thousand Buddhas", south-east of Tun- 
huang. 

A number of these manuscripts, all written in the 
“unknown language", were very kindly placed in my 
hands by Dr. Stein. A rapid examination disclosed the 
fact that there were included among them two short 
Buddhist canonical texts, both in a complete, or nearly 
complete, state of preservation, They are the Apuari- 
mitiynk Sitra and the Vajraechedika. 

The manuscript of the Aparimitiyuk Satra consists 
af twenty leaves, measuring about 14 x 24 inches, with 
four lines of writing on each page. The initial and final 
pages are blank. The pagination numbers are on the 
margin of the obverse of the leaves, The first inseribed 
page (ue. the reverse of fol. 1) begins with a small 
coloured figure of the seated Buddha within a black-line 
circlet, followed by the usual saddham (sic, for siddham). 
The colophon identifies the text as the Aparami bayedi 
Sufrd [sie]. All the folios, exeept Nos. 7 and 8, are 
written, in a kaligraphie hand, in the well-known upright 
Gupta script of Eastern Turkestan. Folios 7 and § are 
written in the peculiar cursive script, specimens of which 
have been published by me im part ii of my “Report on 
the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities” ( Extra 
Number, Journal A.S.B., 1901, vol. Ixx). These two foliow 
measure only about 12 x 2} inehes, with four lines of 
writing, exeept on the reverse of folio 8, which has only 
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two lines. They sent constitute a later addition made 
to replace the loss of the two original leaves. Their 
peculiar importance lies in the fact that they will enable 
us to identify with a close approach to certainty the 
exact value of the cursive letters. With one or two 
exceptions they seem to confirm the values given by 
me to thoae letters in my Report above-named. 

In the Caleutta collection of Nepalese Buddhist canonical 
texts there is a copy of the Aparimitdynh Siitra. In 
Rajendralala Mitra’s catalogue, p. 41, it is called a Dharani, 
No. B, 38. It consists of twenty-two folos, measuring 
7 x 3 inches, with five lines on each page. In the 
Cambridge collection of Nepalese Buddhist manuseripts, 
described by the late Professor Bendall, there are also 
three copies of the same Sitra, of similar dimensions. 
I have not yet seen any of these four copies, but to 
judge from their dimensions their text must be identical 
with that of the manuscript in Dr. Stein's collection. 
A comparison of the short extracts from the texts, quoted 


in the catalogues of KR. Mitra and Bendall, confirms that 


conclusion. The Calcutta and Cambridge texts are entirely 
in Sanskrit. They consist of a number of mantras, 
many times repeated, and interspersed with explanatory 
directions regarding their use. In Dr. Stein's text the 
mantras are given in Sanskrit (more or less corrupt), 
but the interspersed directions are translated into the 
“unknown language”, and the translation is to all 
appearance a verbatim one. But whether this is s0, or 
not, can only be determined when the five texts are 
fully compared, If my expectation should prove correct, 
we should have here at last an example of the long- 
desired bilingual text, the acquisition of which would 
form not the least of the merits of Dr. Stein's successful 
exploration. 

By the time I return to Oxford I hope to receive the 
Cambridge and Calcutta manuscripts of the Aporimitayuh 
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Sdéra; and it is then my intention to publish in a sub- 
sequent issue of this Journal, in parallel columns, the 
Sanskrit text of the Sétra, as collated from those 
Inanuscripts, and the “unknown language” text of 
Dr. Stein's manuseript, as well as photographic facsimiles 
of all the leaves of the latter manuseript. This, it is 
hoped, will place, in a convenient form, all the available 
inaterial in the hands of those seholars who may desire 
ta work on the problem of determining this particular 
“unknown language” of Eastern Turkestan. 

The manuseript of the Vajrucehediia consists of for ty- 
four leaves, measuring about 10x 22 inches, with four lines 
of large writing in the upright Gupta type of Eastern 
Turkestani characters. It is, however, not quite complete: 
only thirty-three leaves survive; fola 11-14, 16-19, 39. 
41, and 43, altogether eleven, are missing. The pagination 
numbers are on the obverse sides. The text commences. 


on the reverse of the first folio, with a cirelet in the upper 


right corner, followed by siddiam. The centre of the 
page is oceupied by a large figure of the seated Buddha 
within two concentric circles. The obverse of the first 
folio is filled with a disorderly mass of writing in cursive 
characters of varying sizes, among which the words Kalpa- 
rij sutra and Vajara-chaidaki-prajidpard-saddhamare 
legible. The reverse of the last folio has three lines, ana, 
in the centre another large figure of the seated Buddha 

within concentric circles. The first line gives the eolophon 
ho-ki Vajrachedaka ntr-sa-ya Prajiapardiivima sa-ma- 
eye || which, apparently, represents the Sanskrit arya- 
Vajracchedika bhagavatt Prajyiaparamitd samapta of Max 
Miiller's edition in the Anecdota Oxoniensic, vol. i, pt. i, 
p. 46. Then, after a broad intervening blank space, follow 
the other two lines, which read sa-ddham Vajrachidakyi 
hi-ya-tta, ete. ‘The manuscript commences with a & long 
introduction in the “unknown language”, of which there is 
no Sanskrit equivalent in Max Miiller's edition. The text 
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itself of the Vajrueehediba begins only with the second 
line of the reverse of the third folio, where its beginning 
is indicated by a cirelet followed by suddham, exactly like 
that at the commencement of the whole manuseript, 

In conclusion, | may quote, as a specimen, the con- 
ventional opening sentences of the two texts, printed 
interlinearly, the Sanskrit in roman and the “ unknown 
langoage “ in italie type. 

APARIMITAYUH SOTRA 


Evatin maya érutam | Ekasmin samaye 
Tie-tta mu-hurmi-jat pyi-sté |) Si-ia he-hee 


Bhagavan Srivastyamh viharati-sma Jetavane 
(ryit-stii-bra-ysd! Sra-wi-sta d-sta-vye-pi-wd Ri-apu-rii- 
Anithapindasya [sutheh-jirime mahata 
i-gpie  A-ni-tha-pi-wdi-hd-ri, sari-bhye-rma 
bhikeu-sathghena sirdham * ardha-trayodaéabhir 
Se in oe # [/a-nser] Md ii-see peri-jsa * 
= bhiksu-sataih sath bahulaié=ca Bodhisattvair: 
fou d-Sri-ryau-jea u-pha-ra-kyau = Bau-dhi-va-tvau 
mahisattvath . » » »« » [sardham] || Tatra 
mi-slyou*-bra-yeu-Tie vu-ysyaujsa ha-neaa* |... 
khalu [etasinin samaye] Bhagavan  Mathjusriyath 
=: Tti-ia = be-ka-mi Gya-std-bra-yed = Marh-ju-sri 
| This is not exactly a translation of lAayeria, The element bpa-yoi 
oeeurs again below in wn-atyen bro. yer = mahdeation, and means a‘* being", 
avtea. The element gya-std oocurs regularly in the closing phrase of 
Boddhist canonical works, deeo-nenra-goulharva, ete, in which it 
corresponds to dem. The whole word gya-afi-bra-yai, accordingly, 
appears to mean a '* divine being “, or perhaps a ‘* perfect being“. And 
the phruse gye-efd-mi gya-ste in the Fajraccheditd woukl seem to 
represent Sanskrit dewindm deo, ** most divine,” or ‘* mast perfect “. 
2 The word sirdiam, —Aha-wea, is transferred to the end of the 
sentence in the Exstern Turkestani text. 
2 Here and elsewhere the Eastern Torkestani text is shorter: the 
reductions are indicated by dots- ) 
4 "The Eastern Turkestani version here seems to follow o different 
Sanskrit text ; apparently it means ‘twice tive hundred". 
* Mi-eta corresponds to Sanskrit mai, Compare mahafd, mahdentten, 
nahdvaperia in the two texts. 
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kumara- hata imantrayate-sma i Asti 
 eyeti-xii 'qu-rete u-ttat-pa-ati-sa || A-sedi Mei bens \ 
uparista yar Aparimita-guna-satieayo | 
 at-rbhan-dai-hd-lai* gu-ne- A-po-ro -mi -tta - saan - 004 ~ yd 
me nama  loka-dhituh || 

an : nim to-ve-da-va-ra || 
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Evan maa srutam || Ekasmin  samaye 

Tie-tla tthe py -sfd || se-anye — Se-wneye-til 
| Se Bhagavan Sravastyar , 
a eyssa-us Gya-stit-bra-yat  Srd-va-sta evr? 
 __ viharati-sma Jetavane Anithapindasya 


 d-stai-w yh~p tw Ri-spu-ri- ~ha-sret A-nd-tha-pi-ndi-hi-rit 
_ [sathgh-jirime = mahata bhikea-satnghena sardham 
—— sari-khye-rma* mi-sti-na —ri-lsii-gé-na —hhartin-ne 
a ardha-trayodasabhir- bhiksu-sataih saiibahulaigsea | 
6 dvd-st pari-jad® dau -Srri ry cute jac sjeltieia ime: Gin | 
Si Rodhinattvair= mahasattvaih || Atha khaln . 2 . °, ‘ 
v a 1 + se  o | Tee... Gya-sta-na 
+ : Bhagavin siiry-ilind kala camaye nivasya 
GF ya-std-bya-yadi brii-ha-ki oo. 2. na-vii-yeye 
= pitra-civaram idiya  Sravastith mahinagaritn 
so pa-ta-ra ct-va-re spa-na-na-ti. Sra-va-sta mi-sti-ki-tha 
_ pindiya praviksat | . 
— pi-nda trade |) fe 
A. F. Rupotr HoErn.e. Y 
Wirsnapen. ¢ 
ity May 16, 1910. 


* The consonant of this syllable is broken away, 
* The Eastern Turkestani version here seems to follow o different 
= Bunskrit text ; for sa-rhcoh seems to point to Sanskrit earra, | 
ia * Kini would seem to represent Sanskrit pera or nagara, “ town." 
‘ San-thyerma T take to represent soighdrima, though the usual 
Sanskrit text has only drdina, 
Ce aan eer 
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Nore ox Beposisr Loca. Worsatr i MUHAMMADAN 
Centra Asta! 

In the account of my first Central-Asian journey I have 
had occasion to call attention to numerous instanetes 
which the Khotan onsis and its vicinity present, of the 
gurvival of local worship from Buddhist mto Muhammadan 
times. The accurate topographical indications which are 
furnished for that region by the records of the early 
Chinese pilgrims, especially Hsiian-tsang, enabled me to 
prove there that practically all sites that they deseribe 
as sacred to the Buddhist population of their time are 
still to this day marked by Muhammadan sid@rats of note, 
and that the popular legends attached to the latter often 
retain clear traces of the earlier Buddhist traditions related 
by the pilgrims. 

The total absence about Khotan of stone suitable 
for building or sculptural use has always caused 
buildings, whether sacred or secular, to be constructed 
of materials such as timber, stamped clay, or sun-dried 


bricks, which are particularly liable to decay, Under F 


the peculiar physical conditions prevailing within the 
irrivated area of the oasis and im its immediate vicinity, 
actual remains of earlier shrines constructed of such 
materials could searcely be expected to survive in 
recognizable form.? In consequence it was not possible 
to support the identifications of the sacred sites above 
referred to by such tangible archmological evidence as 
I had so often come across in the course of my 
eorresponding antiquarian researches m Kashmir, where 
Muhammadan zifre¢s are still in many cases built with 
the very stones taken from the earlier Hindu shrines 





i ‘This note, in Hungarian, was contributed to the midkbinye 
presented to Professor L Groldziher, Budapest, in honour of his sixtieth 
birthday, June 22, 1910. 

4 Por references see my Ancient Khofan, vol. 1, Index, p. 611, 8.v. Local 
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to which they succeeded. The wider extent of my 
explorations of 1906-8 has enabled me to supplement 
those illustrations of the tenacity of local worship in 
Central Asia by instances where I could lay my hand 
on tangible archeological proof, and a few of these 
I propose to present here, 

Hstian-teang, the greatest of our Chinese pilgrim 
guides for that region, when recording his journey 
about 642 a.p. across the Pémirs to Kashgar and 
Khotan, tells us of an ancient hospice or punyasila 
which he reached after leaving the capital of Chieh- 
pan-t'o, the present Sarikol, to the north-east and 
marching for 200 li or two daily marches across 
mountains and precipices. The position of that religious 
foundation is deseribed as in the centre of an elevated 
plain “in the midst of the four mountains belonging to 
the eastern chain of the Ts'tmg-ling mountains”, “In 
this, both during summer and winter, there fall down 
piles of snow; the eold winds and storms rage, . 
Even at the time of the great heat the wind and the 
snow continue ... Merehant caravans, in coming and 
going, suffer severely in these diffieult and dangerous 
spots.” According to an “old story” which Hsiian- 
tsang heard related, a great troop of merchants with 
thonsands of followers and camels had once perished 
here by wind and snow. An Arhat, or saint, of Sarikol 
wis believed to have subsequently collected all the 
precious oljects left behind by the doomed caravan 
and to have constructed on the spot a house in which 
he accumulated ample stores, as well as to have made 
pious endowments for the benefit of travellers in neigh- 
houring territories, 

Taking into account the topographical indications 
furnished by the pilgrim’s own route and the distance 
and bearing recorded, I had previously arrived at the 

' Hee Julien, Mimotres des coutrées occedeninto, ti, p. 2H, 
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conclusion that the site of the hospice would have to be 
looked for on the Chichiklik Maidan, the plateau-like 
head of a high valley, where the main route from Tash- 
kurghan, the Sarikol eapital, to Kashgar crosses the 
second great mountain range stretching south from the 
Muztagh-ata massif. But it was only on my recent 
journey that I was able to examine this route and to 
verify the conjectured location. I found that the curious 
level plain about 24 miles long and about 14 miles across, 
at the head of the Shindi Valley, situated at an elevation 
of over 14,000 feet and bordered all round by snowy 
ridges, corresponds most closely to Hsiian-tsang's descrip- 
tion. The accounts of my caravan men and my personal — 
observations amply sufficed to convince me of the losses 
which this desolate upland of Chichiklik, exposed to the 
winds and snows, claims annually in animals and sometimes 
inmen. Most of it was still under snow when I passed 
here in June, 1906, But a low knoll near the centre of 
the plain was clear, and when, attracted by the sight of 
a dilapidated Muhammadan tomb or “Gumbaz", I pro- 
ceeded to examine its top, I soon diseovered there the 
foundations of a square enclosure some 35 yards on each 
side, built of rough but very massive stone walls and 
manifestly of early construction. The correct orientation 
of the lines of wall was by itself a clear indication of 
pre-Muhammadan origin. At the same time the decayed 
grave mounds I could trace inside and the reports gathered 
from the Sarikolis accompanying me left no doubt about 
the spot being now held sacred in Muhammadan eyes. 

' The hardships often suffered on this high plateau by travellers are 
strikingly illustrated by the record of another pious traveller, Benedict 
Goéz, the lay Jeanit, who passed here in 1603 on his journey from India 
in search of fabled Cathay. He and his Katila started from Sartkol, 
“and thon in two days more they reached the foot of the mountain 


onlled Ciecinlith (ie. Chichiklik), [It was covered deep with snow, anil 
during the ascent many were froeen to death, and our brother himself 





hurely escaped, for they were altogether six days in the snow here.” 


See Sir Henry Yole's Cathay and the Woy thither, i, p. ot 
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The Chichiklik plain, forbidding as it looks, must for 
& variety of topographical reasons always have formed 
a regular halting-place, and the central position occupied 
in it by the ruined structure is exceptionally well adapted 
for the purposes of a storehouse or hospice such as 
Hsiian-tsang describes, intended to provide shelter and 
supplies for travellers from whichever of the several 
passes they may come, How much time has passed since 
those walls have crumbled away to their foundations ean 
no longer be determined, But every archmological and 
topographical indication justifies our recognizing in them 
the last remains of the ancient structure to which Hstian- 
tsang's record refers. Throughout Chinese Turkestan 
vraveyards are invariably attached to supposed sidruis 
of saints, and it is therefore safe to look upon the OraAves 
now found within the enelosure and the sanctity claimed 
for the ground as a distinct trace left by the legend 
which in Hsiian-tsang’s days ascribed the foundation of 
the hospice to the action of a holy man. 

Another instance of local worship surviving the change 
of religion was also observed in the mountains, It presents 
points of special interest for the student of folklore. 
While moving in May, 1908, from Aksu along the foot 
of the Tien-shan range to Uch-Turfan, I had heard Vague 
stories about ruins of some mysterious town which was 
said to be sighted on clear days far away in the mountains 
south of the latter place, but to disappear whenever jt 
was searched for, As IT subsequently made my way 
through these barren mountains by a previously un- 
surveyed route towards the valley of Kelpin, it was easy 
for me to ascertain that these lerends of an ancient hall- 
town, variously talked of as Shahr-i ~Harbor, Shahi. 
fiadar, or under a Chinese designation as “ The castle 
of the T'ang chief", had their origin in the remarkable 
appearance presented by a high and fantastically serrated 
portion of that range of the outer T‘ien-shan south of 
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»  Ueh-Turfan which figures on previous sketch-maps under 
the name of Kara-teke, Its peaks, curiously recalling 
the Dolomites, rise above the Kara-shilwe side-valleys 
to heights of about 14,000 feet, and with their extremely 
bold pinnacles and precipitous rock walls bear a strange 

resemblance to ruined towers and castles. 

The few Kirghiz who cling with their herds to what 
scanty grazing ¢an still be found in the high valleys 
around, now almost waterless through progressive desicca- 
tion, know the line of these peaks by the collective name 
of Avke-jdde, and regard them with superstitious awe. 
The stories they told me of dragons supposed to dwell 
among them and to issue forth at times in the shape 
of clouds raining tire and hail, curiously recalled the 
legends heard by the early Chinese pilgrims of the Nagas 
dwelling on the heights of the Paimirs and above the 
Hindu Kush passes. But I was still more interested 
when information, elicited with some difficulty, reached 
me about a stone image to be found high up on the 
southern slope of that range. 

Leaving my camp on May 13 at a point south of the 
Saghiz-kan Pass, where water was available in a rock 
cistern, | proceeded in search of the image with Mangush, 
the Beg of the local Kirghiz. After a ride of some 
17 miles skirting high plateaus, we reached the grazing 
ground known as Chal-koide at an elevation of some 
7000 feet, and right under the frowning crags of the 
eastern end of “Kaka-jade's town". There, to my 
surprise, I found the rough stone enclosure of a regular 
siiraé crowning the top of a small rocky knoll, and 
within it the stone image reported. It proved to he a stélé- 
shaped slab about 3 feet high, rudely carved in flat relievo, 
with the representation of a male figure. Under the dis- 
proportionately large head the hands, folded upon the 
breast and holding a curved sword, could still be made out. 
The carving was too rude to permit of any approximately 
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safe dating, though the far-advanced weathering of the 
surface clearly pointed to considerable age. But that the 
image, whatever it was meant to represent, went back to 
Buddhist times was made highly probable by the discovery 
by its side of « small block of stone, apparently granite, 
roughly carved into the miniature representation of a 
stipe, showing the conventional arrangement of bases and 
dome common to Central-Asian monuments of this class. 

The most curious feature to me, however, was to see the 
enclosure around filled with all the usual votive offerings 
of orthodox Muhammadan shrines in these parts, horse- 
skulls, horns of Orvis poli and wild goats, mgs fastened 
on staffs, ete. It was evident that worship at this shrine 
was very much a thing of the present, in spite of the 
Uch-Turfan Mullahs’ protest against it of which Mangush 
Beg told me. Until recent years the eult of this queer 
_ st@rat was general among the Kirghiz of the neigh- 
bouring grazing grounds, and numbers of men used to 
come to it from distant valleys, good Muhammadans as 
all these Turki herdsmen have been for long generations, 
At the present day only the older men were said to cling 
to the custom of prayme at the shrme; but even thus 
nobody dares to enter its enclosure. The carved figure is 
supposed to represent a female, Awwaghis by name, and 
the wife of some ancient hero ealled Kas-ata, whose image 
pious eyes recognize in an inaccessible rock pinnacle high 
up on the erest of the range. This connexion clearly 
indicates that the curious shrine here surviving must have 
owed its origin to the worship of some striking natural 
feature or Svayambhtt Tirthe, as it would be ealled in 
Sanskrit, which we know so well from the folklore of 
India, ancient and modern, and which Buddhist local 
eult has always been ready to find room for. 

The ease with which superstitious awe will revive loca] 
worship, even when extinct for centuries and among a 
population long completely converted to Muhammadanism, 
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) , tay be illustrated by an instance which came under my 
f observation in Chitral. It is true this mountain valley 
on the southern scarp of the Hindu Kush watershed counts 
‘gow politically to India, but racial ties and the general 
character of its culture connect it very closely with the 
region of the Upper Oxus. Marching up the Yarkhun 
River in May, 1906, on my way to Wakhain and the 
Paimirs, | was able at the village of Charrun, close to 
where the Murikho Valley debouches, to examine a large 
boulder hearing the carefully incised szraffito representa- 
tion of a Buddhist sfipa with a short inseription below 
in Brahmi characters apparently of the 6—-Sth century a.p. 
The boulder had been accidentally unearthed in a teld 
not far from an outlying homestead some eight years 
before my visit. The villagers, though all good Shiahs, 
had since built a hut protecting the stone, which is now 
worshipped as the relic of some “ Buzurg” or vreat man 
of holy power. <A legend that rapidly sprang up tells of 
4 holy man who in old times had sat there and mysteriously 
disappeared, the stone being left to mark the spot, which 
has sincé the discovery of the rock carving become known 

as “the sacred corner ". 
I was unable to ascertain whether previous to the 
discovery any latent tradition survived about the locality. 
But the ground showed plainly that the stone had lain 
buried for ages under alluvial deposits, which must have 
accumulated during periods when the terraced hillside, as 
+ in many places of Upper Chitral, had passed out of culti- 
vation. All knowledge of the “ Kafir” significance of the 
earving had disappeared in the meantime, the complete 
conversion to Islim dating back in these valleys to at 
least three centuries. Consequently no priestly protest 
whatever appears to have been raised when the loca! 
* cultivators took pious charge of this relic of early Buddhist 
worship, and thus constituted themselves its safest archmo- 
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THe Axtiguity of VEDIC CULTURE 

Professor Jacobi’s second article on the Antiquity of 
Vedic Culture (above, pp. 456 seqq.), some parts of which 
have been replied to already by Mr. Keith (ibid., pp. 464 ff 
makes me wish for my part to add a few words to what 
[ have said before on the same subject. 

1. In the first part of his paper Professor Jacobi 
argues against my supposition, the reasons for which 
T have stated in this Journal, 1909, pp. 1095 seqq., that 
the gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas, mentioned 
‘1 the Mitannian inseriptions, are proto-Iranian rather 
than Indian: Varuna, Professor Jacobi says, is nowhere 
mentioned in Iranian records. It need not be said that 
this was well known to me. But there is another fact, 
the importance of which seems to me to be underrated 
by Professor Jacobi—a fact indicating the probability, 
even before we knew those newly discovered inscriptions, 
that Varuna bore a part in prehistoric times in the religion 
of Iran, in spite of not being named in that country. 
This fact, which has been alluded to by Darmesteter and 
others and by myself in this Journal, 1909, p. 1097, is, 
that both in India and Iran a couple of gods are found, 
one of whom in either country is called Mitra, while the 
ether one in Iran bears the name of Ahura, in India the 
name of Varuna. 

Jacobi (p. 457) contends that although the first member 
of this couple of gods 1s identical, it does not follow that 
the second member on either side should also be the same. 
I do think that the distinguished Indianist m this matter 
wives way too readily to scepticism and passes over those 
particular circumstances that furnish an important factor 
for coneluding that Varuna and Ahura are equivalent. 
For the association of Mitra with Varuna hes on quite 
a different line from those numerous fluctuating associations 
which so frequently in the Vedic hymns make a god — 
appear united now to this god, now to that one, in g 
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) constantly new and ever-varying combinations. The 
Vedic Mitra, on the contrary, over and over again appears > 
in «a most intimate association, which grammatically is ~' 
expressed by a Dvandva eompound, with Varuna. Vedie | 
texts, which upon the whole do not teach us much about 
the proper character of Mitra, give this, and this alone, 
as the predominant trait in his character, that he 15 the 
constant companion of Varuna. Considering the stand- 
point of the Veda this very close association would seem 
groundless and nnintelligible ; tt iw evident that Vedi 
India had inherited it from long bygone days, 

Just in the same way we find in the Avesta the name 
of Mithra associated in a dual Dvandva with one, and 
only one, name of another god, Ahura, In the sphere 
of Zarathustrianism such an association can hardly have 
originated, for in this religious system Ahura stood 
incomparably above the level of a god like Mithra. 
Thus with regard to the couple Mithra—Ahura also we 
have reason to believe that, as Bartholomae says,' this is 
“zweifellos cine aus arischer Zeit stammende Verbindung’, 

Consequently, in confronting the two couples. Mithra— ; 
Varuna and Mithra—Ahura with each other, we are dealing. 
with uneommonly fixed and uncommonly old associations. f 

Let there be added further that the Vedic hymns give 
most frequently to Varuna the epithet of aswra, which 
is, as is well known, the precise equivalent to the Iranian 
akura? And farther that, as Darmesteter has persuasively 
+ shown, the personality and the divine functions of Varuna 

are described by the Vedic poets in expressions that most 
remarkably resemble those which in the Avesta are 
employed with regard to Ahura, So in my opinion there i, 
is a far stronger basis for the supposition of Ahura and ~e 
| Varuna being equivalent gods than would appear from 
i the rather brief statements of Jacobi, p- 457. F 
1 Aititrauiaches Wirterfwel, oul, 1155, 
* This Jacobi (p. 457) has not failed to mention. 
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In a similar way I consider the Vedic Indra and the 
Avestan Verethrajan as derived from the same Indo- 
Tranian prototype. Jacobi states that in the Avesta 
Verethrajan and Indra are two distinct mythological 
persons, and that ” it is just as likely that the Indians 
should have fused two gods ‘nto one as that the Iranians 
should have split one into two " Perhaps other students 
of the Rigveda will look with the same distrust as I do 
at a theory which would make of Indra and of the slayer 
of Vrtra two different gods. For our present purpose, 
however, it is of no consequence how we judge on this 
question. For as in any case Indra appears by this name 
in the Avesta as well as in the Veda, I certainly do not see, 
even if this Indra should have originally differed from 
the slayer of Vrtra, what difficulties would arise by 
assuming the existence of that prote-Iranian Indra who 
I believe is recognizable in the In-da-ra of the Mitannian 
inscriptions. 

Professor Jacobi (p. 459) thinks it difficult to believe 
that two distinct peoples, derived from a common stock, 
can have preserved the same gods as in prehistoric times, 
when those people had not yet separated. With reference 
to this 1 think that the length of time of the separation 
of the two nations is a point of most considerable 
‘fluence. The Zarathustrian gods naturally are very 
different from the gods of the Mahabhirata or the 
Puranas. But it is not reasonable to doubt that 4 few 
centuries after the separation of the Indians and the 
Iranians, before the great Farathustrian reform set in, 
some of the principal deities may have remained identical 
with each other on both sides. Differences between the 
erved and the mythology of the western and of the eastern 
group of people will not have been lacking even at this 
time. But it is not in the least surprising if the few 
names we read in the Mitannian inscriptions do not reveal 
anything of these differences. Thus there is no reason 
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to conclude from the conformity of these names with 
Indian names of gods that the gods named in these 
inscriptions should, in spite of the geographical im- 
probability, be Indian. 

2 T now turn to the chief question at issue. Let us 
assume that those gods with Vedic names are indeed, 
as Jacobi believes, Indian gods; what conclusions are 
then to be drawn with regard to the problem of the 
antiquity of Vedic culture? After all that has been said 
before on this subject a few words will suffice. I believe 
that most readers of Professor Jacobis first article will 
have had the same impression as I had, that he understands 
those inscriptions to be a decisived that azin favour of 
his own belief in “the enormowosed in GE of Indian 
civilization” (Journal, 1909, p. 722), 18 the Cer satisfactory 
to me—though I must say it is ratiese data ected—to see 
that Professor Jacobi's real opinion, arce w stated by him, 
is quite different, and that his claims as to the chronological 
significance of the inscriptions are much more moderate. 
Till recently, he says (p. 460), the oldest authentic date 
in Indian history was the date of Buddha's death, and 
now the oldest certain date is pushed back for well- 
nigh a thousand years. The progress in our knowledge 
pointed out by this is, in fact, far less substantial than it 


would appear after those words—the somewhat sonorous 


mentioning of a thousand years. For it was naturally 
clear to all of us, even before the discovery of the 
Mitannian inscriptions, that the period of the oldest 
Upanisads, and further back, of the Brihmanas, and 
still further back, of the Rigveda Sambita, and of the 
beginnings of Indian history that precede the origin of 
the Rigveda, must have extended through many centuries 
before Buddha, There will be few scholars—if there are 
any at all—who did not, and who do not, think it certain, 
or nearly certain, that nine hundred or a thousand years 


hefore Buddha the worship of Indra, Mitra, Varuna was 
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firmly established among Indian saerthicers and poets. 

Now documents have been discovered whieh—af they - 

refer to Indian gods, which I think they actually do not 

do—would state exactly the same things which, with | | 

tolerable certainty, we had inferred before. f 
Nobody, of course, will find fault with an historian who ( 

gladly accepts such a confirmation of his conclusions. But | 

is it not saying rather too much to say that all this 

“oives an entirely new aspect to the whole question of 





the antiquity of Indian civilization”! “a 
3. Finally, wish to make a remark on one point of 
minor imports .s  _. 
Professor J» 460) ascribes to me the opinion 
that in the | alendar the full moon of Philguna 
“marked " or of the hot season ", which he very 
naturally fin\ eptable. But if he will take the 
trouble to look iy statements in the Zeitschrift der 
Deutechen Morgentiindischen Gesellechast, 40, 475 seq., hue , 


will see that it is not the beginning of the hof season a 
with which I have connected that full moon, but—for 
‘reasons there stated—the beginning of spring. I think 
it will be admitted that this makes a difference, 

HERMANN OLDENHERG. 


Tue Earty Use or THE Buppatst Erna ix Burma 


It appears to me that at least three issues are raised ¥ : 
by Dr. Fleets note, taken together with mine, m the — tl 
last number of this Journal, p. 474 seq., viz. — < A 

1. Was any method of reckoning from an assumed 
date of Buddha's porinirvdya (ie. death) current in 
Burma before (say) 1165 a.m. { And, if 80, 

9 Was such method identical with the one used in yy 
Ceylon (and subsequently also in Burma) after 1165 aD, i. 
(and in that case was it imported from Burma to Ceylon | 
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Mall . : | . ‘ 

at Vice versa), or were there two systems, of independent -. 
© origins, assuming different initial points ? ve 
\, 4. What are the correct dates of actession and demise w«- 
hy of the early kings of Pagan, especially Anawrahta, ‘7 
~*~ Kyanzittha, and Alaungsithn / = 
: a se , ; ? 
= Tam not in « position to give an answer to the last. = WS 


question. The first one I answered provisionally in the Bs 
_ affirmative, The second I had to leave unanswered, but as 

pointed out that there actually have been variations in ee 
the initial date of the Buddhist era used in Burma even i 
after 1180 A.p,, in faet up to nearly 1500 ap. Dr. Fleet a 
does not distinguish between the first and second issues, t 
He appears to take it for granted that any method of me 
reckoning from Buddha's death used in Burma must F 
have arisen from the same source as the Ceylon method, 
and so he draws from the Ceylonese data available at 
present the conclusion that that souree was Ceylon, and 
that the system was introduced into Burma about 
1170-80 a.p. 

That conclusion inevitably leads to the view that the 
Myazedi inscriptions of Fagin are not a contemporary 
record. I do not think this result would have suggested 
itself on the internal evidence of the record taken as it 
stands. It appears to me to involve certain difficulties. 
Quadrilingual inscriptions, set up (as in this case) in 
duplicate, must, I imagine, be rare at any time and 
place; so far as I know, the Myazedi record is the only 
_ instance of the kind hitherto found in Burma. Its 
existence may be explained by the circumstance that 
recent expansion of Burmese rule had brought neiwh- 
bouring alien races under its sway, and that the prince 
_ who performed the act of piety recorded in these 
inscriptions was anxious that it should be commemorated 
| in a manner which would be understood by all the more 
' important sections of the population comprised in the 
' Burmese empire. But would anyone, after the lapse 
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of many years, have thought it worth his while to draft 
and set up in four different languages a statement of 
the fact that a long deceased prince had made a votive 
uffering on behalf of a long deceased king! I do not 
think so: surely the principle of cui bono applies strongly 
to such a case as this. 

That, no doubt, is a mere matter of opinion. But 
the Myazedi inscriptions do not stand alone. The great 
Shwezigon Talaing inseription (also of Pagan) supports 
the argument. This is a record of nearly 400 lines, and 
consists in the main of a very verbose and fulsome 
panegyric (thrown into the form of a prophecy by the 
Buddha himself, which is repeated with variations and 
comments by various other persons) in honour of a king 
Si Tribhuwanddityadhammaraja of Pagan, namesake 
and probably immediate successor of the one mentioned 


in the Myazedi record. According to the Shwezigon | 


inseription Buddha foretells that certain ancient sage, 
the Risi Bianti (Rsi Visnu), is to be reincarnated (after 
several intermediate adventures that are here immaterial) 
as a king of Pagin, in whose reign the land will enjoy 
a golden age of prosperity and true religion. The 
language is so extremely eulogistic that if is, In my 
opinion, pretty evident that the inscription was set up 
during the lifetime of the king in question. The date 
when the Risi ia to reappear as king 1s given variously 
as 1628 and 1630 “expired "* after Buddha's parinirvanda, 
the latter figure being presumably a statement in “ round 
numbers", the former a more exact one. The phraseology 
appears to me to be ambiguous, as the date might refer 
either to the birth of the king or his accession. But 
in any case I think the king intended is Alaungsithu, 
who, according to Phayre, was a grandson of his prede- 
eessor Kyanzittha, and reigned from 1085 to 1160 A.D. 

1 The original gives these dates (the second one twiee over) in words, 
not in figures. 
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(These dates are presumably derived from dates in the — 


Buddhist era given in Phayre's Burmese sourees, and are 
not therefore necessarily quite accurate. Other reasons 
for doubting their accuracy will be mentioned later on.) 
It looks, however, as if during the reign of Alaungsithu 
some method of reckoning from some assumed pari- 
nervand date was current in Burma. 

The argument can be carried a step further. I have quite 
recently received an estampage of a newly discovered 
inseription from Prome. This record, which I shall call 


Shwesandaw I (as a second inseription was found near 


by in the same pagoda precincts) is also in Talaing and 
is evidently based upon the Shwezigon record. Only the 
first page is available, and that too in a much dilapidated 


condition, but it embodies the same Pali gathé, apart from 


slight verbal variants, as the Shwezigon inscription and 
the Talaing text goes on to tell (somewhat more concisely, 
though with a few additional details not given by the 
Shwezigon record) the same story about the prophecy. 
But what concerns us is that at the beginning, after an 
invocation, we have the following — 
2... . kal S[alk[araj ????? 4]87 Mrigasiras [?7??? 7] 
3. [? Jk [fif? 2??? 7] tiey Sukriwar || Uttar Phaflguni ???] 
4. [777777] lagna||. ... 

I am not sure that Sabora) is the word intended: the 
stone is badly damaged here. Tiiey is the old Talaing 


for “day”. In 1 3, where I have put half «a dozen marks 
of interrogation there are, I believe, amongst other things 
one or two numerals which I cannot at present make out, 


the passage being blurred. But anyhow we have in |. 2 
# year, probably of the Burmese era, Its first visible 
numeral is barely legible, but I think it is a 4, as it must 
be if the era is really the Burmese one, The other two 
seem tome to be clearly 87. That would put the inserip- 


-. tion in 1125 a.p., which would, I imagine, be in the reign 
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of Alaungsithu, who is mentioned as king in Burmese 
Era 501 (1139-40 a.p.) in a Burmese inseription (/nserip- 
tions of Pagan, ete,, Rangoon, 1899, pp. 64-5)' The fact 
that Shwesandaw I gives the month (+ November), and 
evidently also the lunar day (though this 1s unfortunately 
illegible), the day of the week, Friday, the nekyatru, 
Uttara-Phalguni (as I suppose), and the levne (legible), 
should satisfy Dr. Fleet that this at least is a synchronous 
record? Well, in |. 21 seq. the prophecy says that in the 
1630th® year of Buddha's religion the Risi Bisni is to 
come down from Brahmaloka and come into life as the 
srion of two families, one of which (that of his mother, 
I fancy, who was a princess of the Pagan royal family and 
daughter of Kyanzittha) is the Solar race (Adiceewanac).’ 
The name of the other I cannot make out, as it is partly 
obliterated. The record goes on to say that he shall 


t ‘There are also two longer ones, in Pali, scot up by the king himself, 
which apparently are parts of one record. The eecond is dated in 505 
Burmese Era (ibid, pp. 74-1). 

* As I have had no experience in the verification of Indian dates 
[ submitted these particulars to M. A. Barth, of Paris, through my 
friend M. A. Cabaton, M. Barth very kindly took the trouble to make 
the necessary caloulations, and informs me that in the month in question, 
in 1194 a.p., the moon entered this nakentra after sunrise on Friday, the 
ith November. Assuming, then, that the year ts really 1135 a.b., and 
that the months are amdnta, as in the modern Burmese reckoning, it 
would seem that there are no discrepancies im the legible data and that 
this is really the date of the inscription. If the era of this record is not 
He Burmese one, 1 know of no other likely to have heen used im Burrus 
at this time which would be any more compatible with Dr. Fleet's 
position, The Sakn era and any periniredua era would be equally 
objectionable. Ii it were the former we should (having regard to the 
eontents of these inseriptions) have to make the numerals LOS}, and 
if the latter, 1687, instead of 487. The former would work owt at 
1165 «.t. and the revieed parinireina era at 1144 a-n. If it i# the 
lnet-numed or some other parwurniga era, codit qimafio,  Basides 
(M. Barth informs me) none of these years (except 1125 a.p, with 
camdanta months) fulfil the given conditions of month, weekday, and 
nieekeventree. 

1 The original gives this date in words, not in figures. 

‘Or the family of the prince “ Aditsa” mentioned by Phayre (/fi#tory 
of Burma, p. 20) 05 0 legendary ancestor of the Pagin kings. 
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become king (emit dharmmardja) in the city of Pokamma, 
which is Arimaddanapur, i.e. Pagan. 

I draw the conelusion that the Shwezizon inscription, 
on which this Shwesandaw one appears to he based, must 
be prior to November, 1125 a.p. In that case we have 
three records using a Buddhist era apparently before 


| 1150 a.p,, though one would be enough to establish the 


point, as Dr, Fleet concedes, Surely the weicht of 
evidence is in favour of the view that these are con- 
temporary records, Of the three the Myazedi Talameg 
inscription appears on the whole to use the most archaic 
form of spelling, and on that ground has an additional 
claim to be considered the oldest of the three. 1 admit. 
however, that we know very little about the details of 
Talaing spelling at this period, and it seems to have been 
very variable, so the point is hardly one to be pressed. 
Still, on the facts as they stand, I take the view that the 
Myazedi inseriptions must be dated somewhere about the 
time of Kyanzittha’s death. 

When we come to inquire further what that time was 


and what was the initial point assumed for the reckoning 


then in use, we are met by the extraordinary discrepancies 
of chronology which Dr. Fleet has mentioned. I have 
admitted that I am by no means sure that the 1628 of 
the Myazedi record is 1055-6 a.p, I am not even positive 
that it represents the year of the death, and not the 
sceession, of Kyanzittha, that monarch of so many trre- 
concilable dates. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, in a recent letter to 


‘me, has expressed the view that Kyangittha reigned from 


1628 to 1656. It may be so. If my reading of the 
nomerals in Shwesandaw I is right, it follows not only 
that the year 1630 of this Buddhist era was some time 
(1 do not know how long) before 1125 a.p., but also 
(I think) that the king who came to the throne (or was 
reincarnated 7) in that Buddhist year (or 1628) was 
reigning in 1125 a.p. If the 1630 (or 1625) refers to 
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Alaungsithu's birth, then Kyanzittha might well have 
reigned to 1656 of this Buddhist era, But if it refers to 
Alanngsithu's accession, then Kyanzittha must have been 
dead in the year 1630 (or 1628), whatever years A.D, 
these may have been. The former view seems to accord 
better both with the phraseology of the inseriptions 
(especially Shwesandaw 1) and with the circumstances of 


Alaungsithu’s birth as related in Phayre's History of” 


Burma, p. 38, though it upsets Phayre's chronology of 
this period. Either way, Kyanzittha must surely have 
been dead before 1125 a.p. and the Shwezigon and 
Shwesandaw I records ean hardly refer to him. But all 
this does not help us much to fix the initial point of 
the era. 

Having regard to the other two cases previously 
mentioned, where the initial point of the Buddhist era 
used in Burma was not the usual 544 nc. 1 think that 
the evidence is insufficient to enable us to assert that 
this era as used in Burma in these early days was 
identical in origin with the Ceylon one. But it is con- 
sistent with the view that a method of reckoning from 
some assumed parimirvdna date had existed m Burnia 
independently of the Ceylon method, and was in use 
there before 1165 a.p., but was subsequently superseded 
by the Ceylon method. This conclusion seems to accord 
with the data of the inscriptions, and with the cmcum- 
stance that Buddhism in Burma was not in the first 
instance derived from Ceylon. Why should not the 
Burmese, at any rate from Anawrahta’s tune (before 
their Reformation of 1181—2 .p.), have used a parinirviine 
era, either invented by themselves or derived ultimately 
from the country from whieh they (or their Talaing 
teachers) originally got their religion ? 


C. O, BuaGpen, ‘ 
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REMARKS ON Ma. Biacpex’s Nore 
As regards Mr. Blagden’s third issue, I am not prepared 
to go farther into the dates of Kyanzittha and other kings 
of Burma, While interested for various reasons in the 
Burmese calendar and reekonings, I am too much occupied 
with Indian topics to spare time for the details of Burmese 


‘history. 


I certainly had not separated the first and second issues 
in the manner in which he has now stated them, It now 
seems (1) that he suggests that there existed in Burma 
before a.p. 1165 an independent reckoning from the death 
of Buddha which placed that event somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 1c. 544, but not exactly in that year, 
and perhaps even as much as sixteen years earlier: and 
(2) that he is willing to concede, or at least to think it 
possible, that the reckoning which places the death exactly 
in B.C. 544 was devised in Ceylon shortly after a.p. 1165, 
and was curried thence to Burma in the deeade a.p, 1170—80, 
and eventually superseded the reckoning existing there. 
This latter position is all that I wish to maintain. On nmi 
side I shall be glad enough to grant what he claims under 
the first issue, when the evidence is clear: at present Tt is 
not sn, 

Mr. Blagden has now brought forward two more 
Burmese inscriptions, which contain dates in a reckoning 


froin the death of Buddha, and whieh, he claims, were 


framed and published before am. 1165. 

One is a Shwezigon Talaing inscription containing 
a prophecy —ie., a statement of fact put into «a prophetic 
form— that a certain ancient sage was to be reincarnated 
as a king of Pagan 1628 or 1630 years after the death 
Of Buddha; that is, in or about acp 1085-87. This 
inseription (it appears) is not otherwise dated, so as to 
show exactly when it was framed: nor is it explicit as 
to the king who was the subject of the prophecy. But 
Mr. Blagden considers it to be “pretty evident that the 
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inseription was set up during the lifetime of the king in 
question ", because its language is so extremely eulogistic. 
He“thinks" that that king 1s Alaungsithu, for whose reign 
he quotes from Phayre, but with some hesitation, the period 
AD. 1085 to 1160.1 And he says “it looks as if during 
the reign of Alaungsithu some method of reckoning from 
some assumed pariniredac date was current in Burma.” 
The whole argument 1s purely hypothetical. 

The other is a newly discovered inscription, Shwesandaw I, 
which contains the same prophecy. This inscription, again 
(it appears), 1s not explicit as to the king who was the 
subject of the prophecy, But it does contain its own 
date. And the question is: does this date fall before 
Ab. 1165 7 

The details of this date, as given by Mr. Blagden, are 
the year [4]87 of the Sakkaraj or common Burmese era of 
A.D. 635, the month Migasira, the weekday Friday, and 
the wakshetru Uttara-Pha{lgunij]. With these details, the 
date has been calculated for him by M. Barth; with the 
result (see note 2 on p. 854) that it answers to Friday, 
20 November, ap. 1125. And the moon certainly may be 
taken to have entered Uttaru-Phalguni during the forenoon 
of that day, and the day did fall in the waning (dark) 
fortnight of the Burmese Migasira, Sakkaraj 487. 

But it is not easy to see how any safe conclusion, in any 
direction, can be based on a date the available details of 
which are os problematical as they are in this case. The 
figures 87 seem tolerably certain. But the figure for the 
century is not certain; nor even the name of the era: as 
rerards the era Mr. Blagden says:—“I am not sure that 
Subaraj is the word intended ": as regards the tigure for 
the century he says:—‘“I think it is a 4, as it must he if 
the era is really the Burmese one.” These are somewhat 

1 With these figures, this king's reign covered from at least one point 


of view that of bis grandfather Kyanzittha : another problem in Bormese 
history. 
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dubious grounds for fixing the year as Sakkarij 487. 
And the fixing of it is really based on the point (see 
note 2 on p. 854) that, in view of other possibilities 
which presented themselves to Mr, Blagden, M. Barth 
examined the date for the year 1087 of the Saka era of 
A.D. 75 and the year 1687 of the era of po. 544, as well 
as for the Sakkarij year 487, and found that only in the 
last year could he place the moon in Uttara-Phalgunt on 
a Friday in Migasira. 

But, if we might take the century as 10 or 16, instead of 
4, if we could thereby get a suitable result in some other 
reckoning, why may we not read it as 4 or some sub- 
sequent figure even if the year is a year of the Sakkaraj 
era’ And is even the name of the neakehetra certain ? 
Mr. Blagden has marked it as Uttara-Pha[lguni]; 
indicating that the syllables dywnt are either illegible or 
seriously damaged so as to be questionable, And a very 
essential item, the specitication of the lunar day, is illegible. 
Also, as regards the fortnight, the position of the / which 
Mr. Blagden has deciphered may indicate subhba, the 
waxing (bright) fortnight, rather than ile, the waning 
fortnight. But, if the fortnight should be the waxing 
fortnight, the nokshatra cannot be stated as Uttara- 
Phalguni, unless the record makes a gross mistake: the 
moon can never be in Uttara-Phalguni in the waxing 
fortnight of Migasira. Perhaps the nekehatra might be 
taken as Uttara-Bha[drapadi] ? 

When all or practically all the details of a Burmese, 
Hindi, ete., date are certain, we can determime whether 
that date was or was not correctly recorded ; and then, if it 
is found correct, we can go on to see what may be proved 
by means of it, But we cannot, to any good end, take 


a seriously imperfect date (which this one is), make 


speculative calculations, complete the reading on a selected 
result which suits what we want, and then build up 
historical conclusions on that reading. We must have 
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a better date than this one, to serve as o basis for deciding 
that the Burmese had a reckoning from the death of 
Buddha in use before ap. 1164. 

J, F. FLEer. 


Nures ON THE MAHAVAMSA 

In preparing a translation of the Mahdvamea I came, in 
ao few cases, to results which require a slight emendation 
of the text as given in my edition of 1908. Firat 
I beg to correct a few misprints, viz, samghadtim (1. 74) 
into "fim: jinesemagamd (3. 30) into “samagamea ; 
rajenigene (5. 47) into ray? ; dnapetea (17. 35) into 
iivip’. 

The correct form of the doubtful word in 25. 11 and 
35. 11. which puzzled me so mueh, and which I hesitatingly 
spelt salidde, has been happily found by Dines Andersen 
(on a posteard written to me,dated Copenhagen, September &, 
1909). It is, no doubt, sahodha = Skr. athod/a (BR. s.v.; 
Manu, ix, 270). Andersen quotes a passage from Dhamma- 
pala's Commentary on the Therigfithfis, where the same 
word occurs in ith genuine form: Safthukame nadme eoriwin 
sohodluon gaketvé (Pischel, Thig. p. 154°). In the MSs. 
of the Mah. the word ts badly corrupted, and neither 
Turnour, nor Sumangala and Batuwantudawe, nor I, 
came to the right emendation. The short notice on the 
word in my edition (p. 356) must, therefore, be changed 
into “achodham gqauwkii (coram, ete.) = Ti. aehebhen- 
dakbam q° (Mah. 25. 1,35. 11), means ‘to catch (a thief, ete.) 
together with the stolen (goods)', Ch Skr. sahodha”. 
See JPTS., 1910, p. 187. 

On p. 355, |, 29, I beg to insert the words “Sum, Vil, 
1. 807 on” before the quotation “ Dighanik. 1. 1. 10". 

In 4, 30 I now prefer to read tompakiheagdhim mstead 
of *gaht. Ct. Introd, p. xxvi. There can be no doubt 
that the passage alludes to Cullay. xii, 2. 3, where we are 
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told that the young monk Uttara, Revata's ats 


accepted the presents refused by his master, and went 
over to the party of the Vajjian monks. He was, on 
account of that, dismissed by the Thera. It is now 


also: easily intelligible how the word sissy could be 
interpolated. 


In 5, 61, I think the comma must be put after ési, 
80 that yoto fu so patthest mokkharm forms a connecting 
sentence, 

A more important passage is 5. 169-70. Here the 


punctuation in the text of my edition is really misleading. 
The correct translation is: “The nephew of the king, the 
_venowned Aggibrahma, was the husband of the king's 


daughter Samghamitté; her and his son was named 
Sumana. He (ie, Aggibrahma) also, having obtained 
the king's permission, was ordained together with the 


sub-king.” A comma must be put after sa@mite, and 
a full stop after nadmeato (5. 170b). According to the 


text, as punctnated in my edition, one might refer the 


pronoun so in 170¢ to Sumana and not to “Appibrahmas, 


which would be nonsense. 
Winn. GEIGER, 


THe TRANSLATION OF THE TERM “ BHAGAVAN ” 


The contribution on this topic by Dr. G. A. Grierson “a 
in JRAS., January, L910, pp. 159-62, is a good attempt 
made to approach the sense of the term Bhagavan (or 


Bhagavat), and then to A the nearest English word 
for it. 

The term Bhagavan is an ancient one, which may be 
found in the Upanisads, and traceable further back to 


_ the Vedic deity Bhaga. And according to a grammatical — 
rule, “vat” ean take the place of “ mat”, so that 
 Bhagaman becomes Bhagarin. | : 
‘The inlaakiba of the Visnu-Purana, VI, v. 69 ff, is ton r 


Aree Ame Et bb oe ata | —— an he wien 
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explain the ancient Mantra, the Deddusibsart, containing 


hoth the terms Bhagavan and Vasudéva, the latter being 
traceable to the Visnu-Giyatri of the Varaiyanem in the 
Taittiriva Upanisad. In this explanation the Visnu-Purana 
takes up Bhaqavin tirst and then Viieudéva. BShaypeevdn, 
secording to the detinition contained in the verse 79— 


Jiidne-sabti-baloisvarya- vtryasteiisy usésctas | 
Bhagavae-chabda-vacyani vind héyair gaenddibhih || 


is “He who is full of auspicious qualities and devoid of 
inauspicious ones”. That this conception of God 1s not 
tt later one, enunciated by the Bhigavata school, but is 
the oldest Vaidie conception, may be learnt from what 
8 called the Ubhaya-liiypi-‘dhikerane m the Brahma- 
Siittras, extending over IT, ii, 11, beginning Va sthinatd’pi, 
ty TE, ii, 25. The word cannot therefore mean merely 
“blissful”, qualified subjectively (7RAS., LOL0, p. 160), 
or merely “holy”, for either of these terms give but 
a part connotation of the word. “ Blessed" would be 
hetter, if it may be understood as an abbreviation for 
“ hlessed-qualitied ", The word “ Adorable” only draws 
out the root-sense, but completely ignores the contents 
of the definition as given m the Visnu-Purana, verse 7! 
(supra). Parenthetically, the words “used in worship” 
on p. 161 ought to be “used for others than Bhagavan 
for mere courtesy". I would therefore suggest the 
following terms with which to translate Bhagavan : 
“Blessed,” “Exeellent,” “Best,” “Perfect,” “Glorious,” and 
perhaps “Lord”. I would leave to my English friends 
to weigh the different connotations these several terms 
carry in their lexicon, and choose the best- 

Referring to the term Vdeudéva, it is often confounded 
with the son of Vasudéva (Krena), but read the several 
connotations of it in the Sahasra-niima-bhisya. Similarly, 
Kreniya Dévaki-putraye, of Chaindigya-Upanisad, II, 


xvii, 6, is by some confounded with Krsna, the son of 
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Vasudéva.’ Sri Madhvac&rya, in his commentary on this 
Upanisad, explains this clearly. There is also a Krena 
again in the Vdrdyanem of the Tuittiriya - Upanisad, 
This is, again, not to be confounded with Krsna, the son 
of Vasudéva, 

A. GOVINDACARYA SVAMI. 


Vena-Graam, Myrsone (S. [xpra), 
Februnry 7, 110), 


THe TRANSLATION OF THE TERM “ BHaGavat " 

Dr, George A. Grierson has an interesting note on the 
correct rendering of the term “ Bhagavat” as understood 
by the Bhigavatas. He snggests that it should be 
rendered by “ ADORABLE” to express the full connotation 
of the term. Certainly many would think that it is 
i fairly accurate rendering. But the present writer is of 
opinion that if we are to be still more aecurate we must 
tind out some word which would cover its full signitication, 
and which would do full justice to its history. Such 
a rendering would convey all the ideas which underlie its 
employment in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 

As Dr. Grierson has very lucidly set forth in his highly 
interesting paper, “ The Monotheistie Religion of Ancient 
India,” at the Congress of Religions, Oxford, September, 
1908 (Imperial and Asiatie Quarterly Renew, 1909, 
pp. 115-26), on the anthority of Drs. Bhandarkar, Garbe,” 
and Barnett, the Bhigavata sect has a very old alliance 
with the Sankhya-yoga philosophy, and has therefore 
borrowed many important philosophical ideas from that 
old school of philosophy, which originated in the Upani- 
sads and prevailed in the Puranas. Much of the 
phraseology of the Bhigavata philosophy is identical with 
that in the Sinkhya-yoga system. We shall see that the 
term * Bhagavat " was also primarily a term belonging to 

t Vide pod, Dr. Grierson's * Niirayaniyam ” (Judian Antiqnary, VOU}. 
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the Youu Sastra, In the Bhasya on the Voyasatra, ini, 45, 
we tind the expression @ 7 Tarsfa q2Tafaqara amitfa | 
aT | ae Gaara sala: yafare aa Hay Aaa | 
(Balarima’s ed. of the Yoyadursana, p. 259, IL “3_6). Now 
Vaeaspatimigra does not paraphrase Qaararqartaa:, but 
paraphrases yafara by Wasa: utaagcea ( Bilarima’s 


ed., p. 259, 1. 18). This gives us a clue to the original 
sense of the term “ Bhagavat ©.’ 

That Vacaspatimiéra has very accurately rendered the 
term siddha by “ Bhagavat ", and that his rendering has 
the approval of the Bhigavatas, is shown by the two 


important stanzas from the Miseu-puripa— 
Saat aa aa wa Tater a (vi, 5, 74) 


seciaeaciceaititonr Wnbarticht (vi, 5, 79). 

The gist of the conception of “Bhagavat” by the 
Bhagavatas can be therefore nacre. xpren afl by FTH14aa 
wT Mig@a.asit has been 


and 








heppily ohrased by Rawandiah in his: Sr thhasya on the first 
siitra of the Vedinta (p. 102, L 6, Abhyankarasaistrin’s ed. 
of the Catussitr7). Ramanuja is never tired of repeating 
this and several similar terms when speaking of Brahman. 
“The long epithets that are found to qualify "ut ww 


qearaar aTtTam: like Ahab: ate fafentera wet: 





forth, at the bapianine of Ramanuje’ & COmmM€ ntary on she 
Bhagavadgit, i Ls nothing but an armplitication of the same 
idea. Henee, if we are to indicate in one word the wea 
of “Bhagayat™ in the light of Yoga and Bhagavata 
philosophy about the Supreme Being, we cannot do better 


' But the other editions at least reed Gaze? vol Aaa: Ep. 
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than render it by “ Perrecr”. This word does, 1 think, 
aecurately express the idea as conveyed by the Yoga 
equivalent fam and by the Bhagavata expression Baan 
wa facafafaneiaaed Fae aa 

The etymology of the word “ Bhagavat " points to the 
same conclusion. Bhage is derived from bia, “to divide,” 
“to distribute,” and therefore means “a share”, “ what 
falls to one’s lot". ‘That fikegae means “merit” or 
“quality can be seen from the word subhaga, meaning 
“beautiful 2 If we understand the possessive YT in 
the sense of Wye, then “ Bhagavat” would mean “ one 
endowed with praiseworthy qualities or attributes “ 
“Bhagavat” can therefore easily mean “endowed with 
all good attributes (and nothing else)”. In short, it can 
mean “a perfeet being”, which is also the sense of sidlhet, 

In the Upanisads we tind the word used as an epithet 


EF 


or & term of address to a spiritual teacher, eg. 44 
arafaaan frataraait | walte HW Fella | (Taithiriye 
Upunised, Bhyquvallt), or to great adepts inspiritual science, 
ee, Wa 4 aaa sara aTaei ar we fafafearaitas- 
facta aravam vfa Brave W (Chindogyn Upanised, |, 
L1, first passage), The rendering “ pertect " cin well fit 
in here. 

It will not be uninteresting to note the uses of this 
word by Vaeaspati, the author of the Yogabhasyu, and his 


commentator, held in the Sarvodardanasamgraka to be 


an authority in the Vogudarsena. I have noted down the 
pages and lines of the exeellent edition of the Yogabhisya 
by Udasina Balarama. In the following I should be 
supposed to refer to Vacaspati's commentary as having 
its own numbering of lines independent of the num bering 
of the lines in the Yogabhasyc. 

“ Bhagavat” is an epithet of Patatijali in Vaeaspati on 
i, 1 (p. 3.1.1); ii, 46 (p. 159, |, 12). In Viaeeaspati on ii, 13 


L "This seams questionable.—Ep. 
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 (p. 128, 1 2) it qualities the Yoorabhasyakara. In Vicaspati 
on iv, 30 (p. 314, | 4) it qualities Aksapada or Gotama, the 
expounder of the Nyiiya philosophy. In Vacaspati on ii, 35 
(p. 180, 1.8) and on it, 36 (p. B80, L 5) it qualities yogi 
understood. In Viacaspati on iii, 51 (p. 266, 1.7) and on 
iv, 22 (p. 806, L 14)" Bhagavat” qualities q tHe gale 
arfat, ie. “a yogin who is living like a mortal 
apparently, although really emancipated, and who is 
wearing his last body”. In Vaeaspati on ii, 15 (p. 133, 
L 5)“ Bhagavat” qualifies the author of the Gita, who is 
called @Tw#TT in the last stanza of the Bhagavadgita, other- 
wise styled Fogasastra. In Vacaspati on i, 24 (p. 56, L 11; 
p. 457, |. 33 p 58, 1.10), on i, 26 (p. 63, 1. 1), on i, 27 (Pp. G4, 
111), on 7, 38 (p. 83, 1. 12), on in, 1 (p. 194, 1. 12), on iii, 6 
(p. 197, 1. 7), and on iii, 45 (p, 259, 1, 12), * Bhagavat" 
is an epithet of ]9T or “God”. The Yogoubhasya always 
uses FBT for God (see i, 24; i, 26; 1, 37, ete.), and only 
in commenting on iii, 45 has it used the word Wafag as an 
equivalent to God. 

From Vacaspati’s use of the term “Bhagavat” it appears 
that it 18 possible to trace the history of the word. First 
it was used of great spiritual teachers and inquirers, as we 
find in the Upanisad, Then it came to be used as an 
epithet to those persons who had acquired spiritual powers. 
Then it came to be used of the emancipated souls, and 
then of God. The last sense is seen clearly in the use of 
the term for Buddha, the great teacher of Buddhistic 
faith, “Bhagavat” has come to be used as equivalent for 
Buddha, and this shows that the rendering “ Perfect” suits 
very well here also, for Buddha means “ the enlightened 
one", It is quite true that in the Bhagavata scriptures 
“Bhagavat” ean very well be translated hy “ Adorable". 
but then that rendering would be good in that limited 
sphere alone, while “ Perfect.” is applicable everywhere, 
* Adorability " is only «a corollary to the idea of 
“Perfection”. It ean easily be seen that this idea of 
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perfection is im the case of God the main idea in Yora 
and Bhigavata seriptures, if we compare the Yoga ideas of 
God as given in the Fogubhasy on the Sittras, i, 24-8, and 
as expressed very concisely by the term wafaq in Tea 
on iti, 45 (p. 259), with the ideas about God at the opening 
of Rimfnuja’s Bhisya on the Gité. This cumulative 
evidence makes it quite clear that “ Bhagavat” means 
“Perfect” even according to the Bhigavatas, who are 
followers of Bhagavat (= Krisna) called IM 7T at the 
end of the (rita itself. 
V. V. Sovasti, M.A, 


Meexir Contear, 


MAHISMATI, THE Kavenr, AXD MAHESWAR 

A few remarks may be offered in support of Dr. Fleet's 
article on Mahishamandala and Mahishmati (p. 425 ante). 

In the earliest times Mahismati was the capital of 
a vigorous kingdom, comprismg a large stretch of the 
Narbadi valley, and continued to be so till the grent 
hattle between the Pandavas and Kauravas! At some 
later period it fell under and within Avanti, as shown by 
the passage cited by Dr. Fleet (p. 447) from the Digha- 
Nikiya and the statement in the late Tirtha-yatra-parvan 
that the Narmadi was among the Avantis.* Its absorption 
into Avanti would have lowered its position, and no doubt 
led to its extinction ; thus it is not mentioned (as far as 
I know) in the Narmadi-mahatmyas in the Puranas. 
Such was its position in Kalidisa’s time, and his description 
of it and its king in the Raghuvatnsa, which Dr. Fleet 
quotes (p. 444), shows incidentally that in portraying 
ancient times he did not follow the political geography of 
his day, but threw his mind back into ancient conditions 
with very considerable antiquarian Knowledge. . 

' ‘The authorities are cited at pp. 35-§ anfe, onl TRAS., 1608, p. 318, 

2 MBA., iii, 89, 834-5, 
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Dr: Fleet further says (p. 442, note 7), the Indian Atlas 
shows a‘ Cavery R.’ flowing into the Narbada from the 
south about a mile above the place which really is 
“Mahishmati,” that is, Mandhata. There were two 
Kaveris, as mentioned expressly in the Matsya Purana, 
namely, the large river in the south and a second northern 
Kaiveri,' This second Kaveri was a well-known tributary 
of the Narmada, and its confluence was a famous tirtha 
ealled Kaveri-sangama, which is generally extolled in the 
_ Narmadi-maihitmyas. It is described almost in the same 
_ terms in the Matsya and Pudma2 They say—The junction 
of the Kaveri and Narmada is famed throughout the world ; 
it destroys all sin; one should bathe there because the 
Kaveri is very sacred and the Narmada is a great river ; 
whatever benetit a man may gain between the Ganges and 
 Yamuné (that is, at Prayaga), the same acerues to him 


- when he bathes at the Kaveri-sangama ; he obtains at the 


Kaveri-seigama merit which destroys all sin. The Karma 
also notices two Kayveris. the southern river tirst and then 
this stream thus—The famous river Kaveri destroys guilt; 
one should bathe and worship Siva there ; at its confluence 
with the Narmada one is exalted in Rudra’s world The 
Agna® mentions the “ sacred Kaveri-sangama", which is 
probably the same tirtha, though the reference is so brief 
that one cannot be sure it may not refer to the southern 
Kaveri, 

A suggestion may be made regarding the elaim of 
Maheswar to be Mahismati. In the Narmada-mihatniyas 
Mahismati is not alluded to, berause no doubt it had fallen 
into ruin and oblivion®; the Kaveri-saigama (which is 
close to it) is highly extolled; and Mahegvara-sthana is 
mentioned, not as having any connexion with Mahismati, 

' 24, 40 and G4. 
munctity is supported there with a legend about Kuvera. 

* ii, 37, 16 and 22. * ii, 73, 40-1, okt i Ae 4 

" See Hunter, Jap. (faz, ** Mandhata.” | | 


* Mateya, Anandidrama ed., 159; Cale. ed., 188. Paidme, i, te. Its } 
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= 
= but as the place where Siva devised how to destroy 
pr ‘Tripura and where he fixed (or stayed) his arrow.! We 
F see then that, when these mahatmyas were composed, 
Mahismati (Mandhdita) had been forgotten locally and 
Mahesvara claimed sanctity only on the ground of a brief 
legendary connexion with Siva, We may well conjecture, 
therefore, that the brahmans of Maheswar, finding after- 
: wards that the ancient glory of Mahismati was not s loeated 
/ at or utilized by any place on the Narbada, claimed it for 
their town on the strength of a similarity in the two 
names, and in the absence of any counter - claimant 
succeeded in appropriating it. 

Mahisa-mandala appears to be a Buddhist appellation. 
‘Tt does not (as for as I know) oceur in the Epics or 
 Purfinas, nor is it mentioned in Monier-Williams’ or 
| Béhtlingk and Roth's Dictionary. 

F. E. Pareirer. 


* THE GENITIVE-ACCUSATIVE IN INDIAN VERNACULARS 
= Mr. Lesny’s note (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for April) 
\z on the use of the genitive for the accusative in Marathi 
will interest students of other vernaculars, His explana- 
tion is that the genitive is used in the case of living 
beings to avoid ambiguity, where there is no special 
termination to distinguish nominative from accusative, 
In Bengali the ambiguity only arises in the case of inani- 
mate things, since living things have o dative-accusative 


ambiguity is avoided by boldly giving the accusatival 
termination to the (inanimate) direct object. For instance, 
“tini ritri-ke din, din-ke ritri karite paren” (he can make 
night day, and day night). 
| Mutayo, Ananditrama ed,, £88, 1-2 and &2 (Cale, edl., 757), Padma, 
4, 1-2 and 71. iFisss two asboumin-are very closdly alle: The word 
 sthdtna ia noteworthy and significant. It could hardly be applied to an 
Ancient city, bet rather suggests « new place, 
4s, 1910. | si 











termination in -ke, In using the double accusative, this 7 
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But (and this is my excuse for writing) the genitive is 
often used in poetry and in common talk for the dative 
or accusative of plural nouns signifying rational beings. 
Thus, it is permissible to say “ai balak-der dao” (give to 
those boys), or “ yahara e kaj kariyaiche, tahider mara” 
(chastise those who have done these things). 

In the singular number, an alternative to the dative- 
accusative termination in -ke is used. This only differs 
from the genitive in form in having an -e added to it. 
Thus, in familiar talk, you may say “ama-re dio” for 
“ima-ke dio” (give to me), or “ tini ima-re dekhilen™ (he 
saw me), for “ tini ama-ke dekhilen ". 

There can be here no question of avoiding ambiguity. 
May I make the purely tentative suggestion that the 
original termination for genitive, dative, and accusative 
was that which is now reserved for the genitive, and that 
the -te, which now marks dative and accusative, was 
borrowed? In Kachari (a Tibeto - Burmese language 
whieh was once the native tongue of many who now 
speak Bengali or Assamese) the genitive in -ni oceurs in 
eognate dialects which have not come into contact with 
Indo-European languages, whereas the Kuchari dative- 
accusative in -bo or -tho was probably borrowed. 

Generally, the case terminations are used by Bengalis in 
a way that seems somewhat loose to the European, a fact 
that adds to the idiomatic flexibility and picturesqueness 
of their language, This too may be due to borrowing, 

J. D. A. 


“GENITIVE-ACCUSATIVE " CONSTRUCTION IX MARATHI 

In support of Professor Thomson's theory as regards 
the origin of the genitive construction, Dr. Lesny has 
quoted a few sentences from Marathi reading-books and 
shown that the construction in question has been “the 
outcome of nothing else than a desire to avoid ambiguity ”. 


~ 
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Dr. Lesny seems to have misunderstood the Marathi eon- 
struction, which he calls the genitive-aceusative. There 
is no penitive construction in Marathi, and the rule, too, 
quoted by him from the Rev. G. R. Navalkar's grammar, 
regarding the use of what he (Dr. Lesny) calls the gwenitive 
case with reference to living beings, is not accurate. 

As in Sanskrit, there are seven distinct cases in 
Marathi. Some terminations have been taken, it seems, 
from Mahiristri, the parent dialect, and others from 
sanskrit and other sources, The sccusative termmations 
are, really, #, =, din the singular and q@, #1, aT. @ 
in the plural, we. identical with those of the dative, and 
they have to be distinguished from them by their uxe 
in the sentence, Thus, in the sentences (1) 71a Bar at 
and (2) TraTa que z. the first form, gyt7E, is in the 
accusative because it is the object of Gay; the second 
form, TATA, is in the dative because qqq is the object. 
On some oceasions the terminations of the accusative 
are not used (as in the case of inanimate objects), but 
not always. The Rev, G. R. Navalkar has departed 
from the older grammarians in giving the rule quoted 
by Dr. Lesny about the use of the inflected accusative 
(which Dr. Lesny calla genitive) with reference to the 
living objects. That rule is inaccurate. We can say either 
ditta Bae ator WIT Bar a. = In the case of nanimnate 
objects also we [requently tind the supposed rule violated. 
Thus— 

a aat feaaarafed | are wararaat figa | 
(aTract. Weare 96 wWrat 99). 
“At that time (ie. when the supreme unity of Atman 
amd Brahman is realized) who retains (lit. protects) the 
sleep of false knowledge together with the dream of the 
world? Then (lit. where) the night of ignorance (#TaqqT) 
undoubtedly does not exist. 
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Here faga, though on manimate object, is used in the 
inflected acensative. 
wat waste aa | area We ATE ATA 
agiat 3a oa | arate (wT? We 94 Te EH). 


“The man whose mind (ht. the mind of which man) 
ignorance and pride have left, as clonds lenve the sky 
after rain.” 

Here, in the same verse, the verbs ater fa Fa and aperiy 
Hara govern the inanimate objects qq and BaTaTa, 
one in the uninflected and the other in the inflected 
aecusntive. Such mstances, both in ancient and in modern 
Marathi, are common, though in some cases the inflected 
wecusative gives a different meaning or makes it ambiguous. 
As, for instance, AT ara arrat=“he kills o tiger”, 
but At Tava arcay is ambiguous, It may mean either 
“he kills Rama” or “he beats Rima”, more often the 
latter. Here the difference in meaning is due most 
probably to the association of ideas, The idea of “ killing © 
goes well with the idea of “tiger”, but not so well with 
the idea of “ Rama”. Thus it is clear that no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down as to the use of the inflected 
and uninflected accusative case. 

As regards the genitive proper in Marathi, we have 
the termination qT in the singular and |r with o nasal 
on the preeeding syllable in the plural, which is most 
probably derived from the Sanskrit @, the intermediate 
stage being @, which is found both in Mahiiristri and in 
Marathi (as in yet). The terminations of the inflected 
accusative, @, wT, are derived by the Rev. G, R. Navalkar 
(whom Dr. Lesny has followed) from the Sanskrit @ and 
ata. But the remaining two terminations qq and ¥ 
cannot thus be derived from any Sanskrit terminations. 
The termination wq7 has come from the postposition @qTaqti, 
and so q also might have come from another postposition 
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atal, which does appear in that sense very frequently 
Perhaps this q has nothing to do with the Sanskrit 3, 
from which we have g and q through Maharastri. There 
is also another and better derivation possible, The 
difference between the singular and plural terminations 
in Marathi is of a nasal in most cases. Thus tjarat=“ of 
Rama” and tratrat=“of Ramas”. Now the accusative 
plural termination, which was originally ame 3A in 
Sanskrit, was probably moditied and taken into Marathi 
as 3a (amesa) or H with a nasal on the preceding syllable. 
Thus, from <7q we get {rata as the accusative plural, from 
which by simply dropping the nasal we get the singular 
form <TatTa. As regards the omission of terminations 
altogether, or, in other words, the uninflected accusative, 
the parallel in Sanskrit pointed out by the Rev. G. R, 
Navalkar and other gratmmarians in the neuter nouns 
like atfr and ay is a good one, and the only thing that 
ean be said about it is that the influence had no universal 
effect in Marathi, Thus, as far back as we can go, from 
the time of Wiaat in the thirteenth century to this day, 
Marathi does not betray any genitive construction as 1s 


mentioned by Dr. Lesny. | | 
T. kK. LApDDU. 
une 1, 10. 





Har WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 

In confirmation of the view which I have expressed* as to 
the apparent cases in which the root bhi is construed with 
the accusative, it may be worth while to quote a few cases 
which illustrate the view of the construction as really 
nominative, In the Safapatha Brahimena® it is said: 
yoso bhavati yo even macin ddhatle, “he becomes 

1 [These etymologies seem doubtiul, As regards the general question 
it is perhaps worth while to remark that the * genitive” in question is 
nyntactionly a dative: see the Linguistic Survey, vol. vii, p. 24.—F.W.T.) 

2 TRAS., 1910, p. 525. 2 ii, 24 ba iv, 2, 49) ate. 
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glorious who knowing thus,” ete. That yoses is a nomina- 
tive, the abstract for the concrete, seems to me certain, 
and the probalnhity is increased by the fact that the 
Kanva recension’ im one place has sadusvt for yasea, 
Then, again, the same work * has yaseh sydima, where an 
accusative 1s impossible, 

My view is also contirmed by the fact that it is the 
view taken, without recognition of any possible alternative, 
by Geldner* He cites o8 a parallel to a passage in the 
Satapatha Brakmanat (ryan ha vai jayate yo "wti) 
a verse of the Athervaveda®: apamityam dpratittam 
wed demi. Tt is true that Ludwig" and Whitney? alike 
Amend demi to dimi, but I do not think that this 1s 


either desirable or necessary. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


ANOTHER PARALLEL TO THE Story or CanpRanasa 
The Jaina version of the story of Candrahisa will he 
found in my translation of the Hathdkoea (Oriental 
Translation Fund, New Series (6)). In the note on p. 172 
I have given one or two parallels, and referred to my 
paper in the Indian Antiquary for July, 1881 (vol. x, 
pp. 190-1), Dr. Gaster seems to be aware that the 
story of Fulgentius is found in the Katha Surit Sagara 
of Somadeva. In this connexion I may perhaps be 
permitted to refer to the note in vol, i of my translation, 

jp. 162, and to a supplementary note on p. 630 of vol. ii, 

C. H. Tawsey. 


ORIGINALITY EX MUGHAL PAINTING 
We tind the following statements made by well-known 
writers, some of whom perhaps merely echo each other: 


' Eggeling, SBE. xxvi, 203, n. 3. = xiv, 1, 1, 2. 
* Peetsche Studien, i, 1th, n. 2. ‘7, 2 1 "Wi LZ, 


© Der Rigveria, iii, 44. ® Translation of the Atharvaveda, p, 366, 
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The Mughal paintings are merely “debased Persian ”*; 
«Persian painting dies away in India"*; “except as 
regards the costume of the persons represented, they have 
nothing to do with Indian art. All are purely Persian.” * 
Another writer, after quoting a passage Irom the Ain-i- 
Akbari, remarks: “This interesting passage proves that 
the Mughal school of painting was inspired by European 
as well as Persian models. The comprehensiveness of the 
schemé of colour in the Fatehpur Sikri freseoes is clearly 
a result of the study of European art, Although the 
imitative Hindus attamed conspicuous skill in the assimila- 
tion of foreign methods, no genuine school of painting was 
founded by Akbar's well-meant etforts. India has never 
produced an artist of original genius in either painting 
or sculpture.” + 

One would searcely have thought that the very last 
words of the quotation, which is stated to prove foreign 
inspiration, were these: “This is especially true of the 
Hindus; their pictures surpass our conceptions of things. 
Few indeed in the whole world are equal to them.” 
Mr. Havell, on the other hand, somewhat depreciates 
Persian painting, and considers that the Mughal style 
shows that the true spirit of Indian art triumphed over 
the stiffness and mannerisms of contemporary Persian 
schools.* 

A just critique of the Indian painting is due to 
M. Gaston Migeon: “The Indian painters strove to express 
something individual, tending to approach paimting rather 
than illumination. ... Everywhere the landscapes, pene- 
trated by a quite modern feeling for nature, present to us 
beautiful representations of light. In’ other cases the 


1 Roger Fry, Quarterly Reciew, January, 1010, 

? L, Binyon, Painting in the For Eaw, p. 158. 

2 Maindron, L’Art Jadien, p. VH. In Frilley’s Z2’fude the Mughal 
paintings are frankly lubelled ** Miniatures Persanes ™ | 

4 Vincent Smith, Jmperia! (fazetfeer, ii, 131. 

® Havell, Jodiau Sculpture ant Ponting, p. EO. 
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artist has studied the human figure, to produce « portrait ; 
the keenness of his observation, the mastery of his 
drawing, the firm line so well adapted to emphasize the 
special characteristics of « figure, have combined to 
produce works which equal the most beautiful miniatures 
of our Western schools.” ! 

In discussing the originality of Mughal painting, it is 
easy to see a parallel in the question of originality in 
Mughal culture as a whole. Everyone knows that Mughal 
culture exhibits a combination of Persian and Indian 
elements. Yet the now too rare type of cultivated mind, 


 ®xemplitied in Akbar himself. nourished alike by the 


streams of Persian and Indian religious thought, romance, 
and art, was as truly original as could well be looked for. 
Aklwr's genius consisted not in his opposition to the real 
spirit of the age, but in the fact that he embodied in 


himself its highest ideals and more or Jess unconscious 


tendencies, developed to their fullest extent. The mind 
of the age which found its truest expression in such 
A inin was essentially synthetic, and not merely eclectic, 
In other words, its culture is original, inasmuch as it 
expresses its own character. To take a specific parallel, 
we find that in the time of Akbar there came into being 
a new architecture, combining two completely different 
styles, to produce what has been called an “improved 
third style"? and this architecture, as remarked by 
Von Garbe, is “entirely original" It is exactly the 
same with painting; the style of the Mughal miniatures 
is a new style, whether improved or not may be a matter 
of opinion, but certainly original. 

At the same time it must be recognized that this new 
style was not fully evolved in the time of Akbar himself, 
Searcely one of Akbar's own painters produced any work 

1 Migeon, L*Art Musniman, ii, 56, 


* A. Miller, Dor Jam im Morgen- wae Abenilane, ii, Pai, 
* Vou Garbe, Akbar, Emperor of Tnefia, p. 25. 
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of real importance, because of the very fact that they 
were so largely oceupied in imitating Persian mannerisms. 
Mughal painting as an independent style belongs to the 
seventeenth and not to the sixteenth century. The true 
Mughal style developed very rapidly after about 1600 a.1. 
The term “ Indo-Persian ” is only properly applicable to the 
early Mughal style: it docs not rightly deseribe the later 
Mughal work,still less the painting of the Rajpat schools. 

I take it that originality in art means that the said art 
is an organic development, not superimposed a5 @ mere 
fashion ; that it is essentially a product of its own time 
and place; and that it expresses without affectation the 
real thoughts and feelings of its producers. Excellence 
in art means a capacity for giving noble and definite 
expression to whatever passion informs a given image 
(every work of the imagination is an “ image”), and has 
nothing to do with science, as of perspective or proportion, 
except in so far as these contribute directly to the end in 
view. And style, as in literature, “is the man himself,” 
or, in traditional art, the race. “ Liart, mes enfants, ¢ est 
’étre absolument soiaméme.” Judged by these standards, 
originality and greatness cannot be denied to Mughal 
paintings. 

It is diffeult to understand the position of those who 


‘are unable to distinguish between Indian and Perstan 


work. Typical examples of each style at least are casily 
recocnized. It is rarely a matter of doubt as to whether 
a given drawing has been executed in India or in Persia. 
It is by comparing a large number of examples of Indian 
work with a large number of examples of purely Persian 
drawing that one ean best gather what the fully developed 
Mughal style owes to Persian (and Central Asian), and 
what is due to indigenous, tradition. That this has not 
hitherto been done is shown by the fact that in most 
collections the Indian drawings are deseribed as Persian, 
The indigenous element in Mughal painting and the work 
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of contemporary Hindi schools afford the best evidence 
available as to the character of Indian painting in pre- 
Mughal times. 

A vital interest in contemporary life, and a renewed 
and intimate study of nature, alike in the drawing of 
homan beings, animals, lowers, and landscape, distinguish 
the Mughal from the more formal Persian style. The 
Mughal art has less mannerism and is more directly 
eoncerned with the expression of character than the 
Persian, This applies as much to the drawing of animals 
as to the representation of human beings; in Persian art 
the wild animals are rarely sympathetically drawn, but 
in the Indian drawings they are, as we might expect, 
much more affectionately and intimately studied. 

The styles are also distinguishable in their failmygs, 
Inferior Persian work is trivial or brutal. Inferior Indian 
painting becomes theatrical. 

Another point to be observed is that the Persian art 
is essentially an art of book illustration; the Mughal 
paintings are separate pictures, sometimes grouped in 
a series, but quite as often independent. The Persian 
paintings are properly described as iluminations; the 
Mughal paintings are more pictorial, characterized by 
a reduction in intensity of colour, which is replaced by 
a wouderful tenderness of tone and a frequent suggestion 
of atmospheric effect. There is clear evidence, in some of 
the earher work, of European influence. The method of 
mounting, too, generally with an equal margin on both 
sides, in place of the asymmetrical border of a book 
illustration, corresponds to the different way in which 
the paintings were preserved; those in the collections 
of the Mughal courtiers (after the time of Akbar) being 
kept loose in portfolios, or if bound together, rather as 
picture-books than as illustrated manuscripts. 

It 18 not, however, sufficient to realize that the Persian 
and Mughal styles are easily distinguished; we have also 
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to recognize the existence of well-defined local schools of 
painting in India itself, and to learn to know them easily. 
It is perhaps hardly yet possible to assign a given work 
always with certainty to its proper district; but no one 
who cannot recoenize the fact of the existence of the 
different local schools can have studied the Mughal work 
very deeply. The centre of interest for research is, in 
fact, already tending to shift from the question of the 
relation of Mughal to Persian painting to the more subtle 
matter of the differentiation of the Indian schools amongst 
themselves, Of distinctively Mughal work, ie. work 
showing a combination of Persian, Central Asian, and 
Indian tradition, and done mainly for aristocratic patrons 
connected with the Mughal courts (though not necessarily 
excluding Hindi subjects), the Agra and Delhi, Benares, 
Lahore, Decean, and other schools are probably dis- 
tinguished, while of purely Hindt’ work, the Kangra 
Valley, Jaipur, and Tanjore schools are quite distinct. 
In the present note I do not refer to these contemporary 
Hindi schools, except to propose for them the general 
desionation of “Rajpit”, in place of the less suitable 
term “medineval Hindi". The work of these schools 1s 
probably nearly equal in amount to the work which is 
properly called Mughal, and has the additional interest 
of being entirely unaffected by Persian or other foreign 
influences. The Rajpat paintings are characterized by 
a greater range of subject, a greater seriousness of 
content, brighter colouring, less interest in portraiture, 
and generally more idealistic treatment. They have been 
entirely ignored by almost all writers, though even from 
© purely archwological point of view their importance is 
vreat as representing the continuation of thetrue “mediaeval 
Hindi ” traditions. 

It may be remarked that the influence of Turkestan 
on Indian art, so little referred to hitherto, must have 
been important, The Mughals themselves originated near 
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 Samarqand, and there was for a thee period constant 
communication between Samarqand and India, We need : 
not doubt that, as M. Migeon remarks, “les grands ° 
~ Moguls de Delhi continuaient A faire venir du Turkestan 
ees livres A vives enluminures.’ Gut we have in some 
portraits preserved in the British Museum positive proof 
that artists from Turkestan actually worked st the » 
Mughal courts in India as late as the seventeenth century. \i 
In MS. Add. 18,801, entitled “ Portraits of Hindu ) 
Princes and Chiefs" (included like all the other Indian a 
picture-books in the Persian catalogue), there are a number 
of very beautiful drawings, mostly portraits, signed 
by the artists A number of the best are signed by 
"Muhammad Nadir of Samarqand"; they include a 
1 portrait study from life, several more formal portraits 
and copies of portraits, and an exquisite small drawing 
of a hawk. A number of other signed drawings are 
perhaps by pupils or companions of Muhammad Nadir. 
‘These drawings are very masterly in their delineation 
of character, and seem to represent one of the elements 
_ producing the great change which came over the Persian 
style when transplanted to Indian soil, I should be 
inclined to regard the Turkestan clement in Mughal 
art as of equal importance with the Persian. The a 
indigenous element, however, in the developed Mughal 
style is probably more important than the influence of 
the Persian and Central Asian styles together; this is— 
of course the case if we include in “ Mughal art” the 
contemporary Hindi (Rajpit) schools, 
_ Some stress has been laid upon other influences trace- 
able in Mughal art, particularly European and Chinese. 
‘These influences affected India largely at second-hand, 
through Persian art, but are quite unmistakable. and 
the result is sometimes quite charming, They may, 
however, be very easily exaggerated. The influence of 
Raphael (a name traditionally honoured in Persia), for 
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instance, must have been in India infinitely less than 
the influence of Japanese colour-prints on modern 
European art, and not improbably much less than the 
‘nfluence of Oriental art upon Italian at an earlier 
period. The Indian imitations of European paintings 
are not often of much interest as works of art, In 
point of fact, what most strikes us in Indian work 
of the Mughal period is the way in whieh it continually 
reealls pre- Raphaelite early Italian painting. We are 
constantly reminded of Giotto, Renozzo Gozzoli, Botticelli, 
Francesco Francia, and the earlier Itahan woodeutters. 


We find expressed in both arts the same childlike purity — 


of soul, the same gentle wonder at the beauty of flowers 
and animals, the same mysterious sweet serenity im the 
faces of women, the same worship of humanity as 
a symbol of the divine. And this is due not to borrowing 
but to similarity of impulse. For the human spirit 1s 
‘not so constructed that it can borrow a nobility of 
expression without possessing that nobility within itself. 
It is not difficult to recognize historic causes making 
possible this similarity of sentiment. Just as the faint 
dawn of the Renaissance preoceupation with,man and 
all his works combined with the Gothie spirit of devotion 
to produce the great art of the Italian primitives, so the 
exaltation of humanity characteristic of Islam," touched 
by the spirit of Sufi and Vedantie mysticism, made 
possible the efflorescence of a new art in the time of 
the Great Mughals. | 
This art, | maintain, is in the truest sense original, 
and exhibits the highest qualities of art, beth in its 
informing spirit and in the perfection of its technique. 
Awanpa K, COOMARASWAMY. 


CAMPDES. 
March, 191"). 
1 See Burton, Arabion Nights, viii, pp. 5, 44. 
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AN OBSCURE PASSAGE IN BAnar’s Memorrs 

There is a sentence in the first chapter of Babar's! 
Memoirs which must haye given his translators a good 
deal of trouble. Speaking of his father, ‘Umar Shaikh, 
Babar says, according to the accepted reading, “He was 
of a singular disposition (yatim sha‘air) (and) had many 
marks of branding on his person.” Neither Erskine nor 
Pavet de Courteille hos translated the last clause of this 
sentence, Erskine (or Leyden) has merely the words 
“He was a himane man”, and Pavet de Courteille has 
“C’était un homme unique en son genre”. IT submit that 
yatim (x2) is & wrong reading, and that it has misled the 
translators and prevented them from understanding the 
rest of the sentence. For yafim (a) I would read »2o+ 
mutayyoam, Le. enslaved (by Love). The two words are 
very much alike in Oriental writing, and in the Haidarabad 
copy, p. 7* (three lines from the foot), the word looks just 
AS like mutayyan as yoatim, The same may be said of 
the word as it occurs in the India Office copy of the early 
Persian translation by Payanda Moghul. Further, it is 
very unlikely that Babar would apply such an epithet 
as yittim to his father, for he twice uses 1t as an expression 
of contempt. On p, 436 of the Haidarabid ed. (second last 
fine) he ealls the Samarkand rabble shahkr yatimlar, and 
again, at p. $1", 1. 4, he speaks of the same populace as 
the a@hish w yatunlar, “the idle and worthless rabble” 
of Erskine. Reading mutayyam the passage about ‘Umar 
Shaikh may be translated, ‘He was of an amorous dis- 
position (and) bore on his person many marks of branding.” 
The connexion hetween the two statements will be clear 
from the following passage in Chardin’s “ Travels”, vol. ii, 
p. 253, of Rouen edition of 1723 :— 

“On connoit ces esclaves d'Amour & des brilures quails 
portent sur le corps, et particuliérement aux bras.  Tls 


‘The proper spelling of the name is undoubtedly Babur, but in 
dtierence to usage 1 have spelt it Babar, 
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le font avee un fer rouge, quiils se mettent sar la chair 
si fort, que la brilure enfonce l'epaisseur d'une piéee de 
trente sols, ce quils font au tems que leur passion est la 
plus ardente, pour témoigner A leur Maitresse que le feo 
de leur amour les rend insensibles au feu méme. Plus on 
se fait de ces marques, plus on passe pour amoureux. I] 
y ades gens que s'en font en tous les endroits da corps, 
particuli¢rement aux reins.” 
H. BEVERIDGE. 


—_— 


THe Laxnovace or Eerrr 


Mr. G. Robb, of the Edueation Department, Cairo, and 
a member of the Society, has had published, by Lloyd's 
Greater Britain Publishing Co., an interesting article on 
the language of Egypt. Among the foreign languages 
prevalent in the country he gives the first place to French, 
at the same time pointing ont that English at present 
runs French very close. With regard to the native 
speech, he divides the Arabic in use inte three classes— 
the Arabic of the common people, that of the educated 
classes, and the Arabic of the newspapers. The last 
closely approximates to the elassical style, and there has 
been during the past six years a movement for the 
extension of classical Arabic. The present-day problem 
is whether the Arabic language is capable of serving as 
the medium of instruction in modern subjects. One may 
agree with the conclusion that there need be no difficulty 
on that score, as soon as a sufficient number of well- 
educated Egyptians shall have covered the higher fields 
of science in Europe, so as to enable them to treat of 
these subjects in their own native tongue. To the writer 
the idea that it is necessary to wait for the improvement 
of the education of the masses until the alphabet has 
become Europeanized and the spoken language replaces 


the literary language, has always appeared to be an 





empty dream; and if improvement were to have to be 
deferred until a change had been made so foreign to the 
whole spirit of the country, the prospect would indeed 
be hopeless. Mr. Robb'’s opinion on this subject appears 
to be entirely sound, and it does not seem to be open 
to question that the Arabie language properly handled 
__ is an adequate instrument to convey any thought that is 
- _ eapable of being put into words by human intelligence. 


THe StTupy OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS 
‘The Board of Education has notified us that the Chinese 
Government has made arrangements to admit foreigners 
on equal terms with Chinese students to the course of 
lectures on the Oriental Chinese Classics in the University 
: it Pekin. This concession will no doubt be highly 





 tippreciated by Europeans residing in China who wish 
. to study the ancient literature of that country and the 


various topics connected with it. 
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THe [rsHAp aL-’ARIB tLa MA‘RIFAT AL-ADin, or DICTIONARY 
or LEARNED MeN or YaAgtr. Edited by D. & 
Marcouiouts, D.Litt, Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. Vol. in, 
pt. i, containing part of the letter —. pp. xv + 219. 
Leyden, Brill ; London, Luzac & Co. ; 1910. 

We see with pleasure the second volume of Professor 
Margoliouth’s work followed, at scarcely a year's interval 
from our notice of it in the JRAS., 1909, pp. 773-81, 
by the first part of the third volume, which, in regard to 
variety of interest, in no way falls short of its predecessors. 
In its compass, which covers the letter Hl down to and 
including the notice of al-Hasan b. Maimin al-Nasri, the 
author has found occasion to give biographical notices of 
great importance, which provide, and that more copiously 
than do the works of previous writers, data of surpassing 
interest for the intellectual history of Islam. The earlier 
portions of the work made us aware of the wealth of 
material which Yaqit was enabled to utilize by reason of 
his wide travel and his habit of getting into personal 
touch with his informants (see p. 65, 1, 1). In the portion 
of the work now before us we find him avatling himself of 
biographical material derived directly from informants, and 
frequently relying for his quotations on copies in the actual 
hand of their authors (pp. 12,12; 14, 4; 19, 3; 58, 8; 
131, infra; 169,12); on p. 54, 9 ff, are recorded various 
autegraph Sima’. He often gives ns a scientific estimate 
of the nature of the material he has before him; if his 
eopy be not wholly correct, he does not ignore the fact 


(p. 22, 2), nor does he maintain through thick and thin 


wHas, 1010, a” 
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the trastworthiness of his sources, but points out critically 
their deficiencies; and he expressly tells us when a work 
he cites from is not before him, but is quoted from 
recollection only (p. 85, 10). 


Numerous biographies of noted philologists oceur in the — 


volume, eg. Abo “Ali al-Farisi, the two ‘Askari, Abi 


Nizar the * Monarch of Grammarians”, Abu-l-‘AlA al- ” 


Hamadhani, ete.; but its piéce de résistance is the notice, 
amounting to a monograph, on Abi Sa‘id al -Sirati 
(pp. 84-125). Here Yaqit again makes copious drafts 
on Abt Hayyin al-Tanhidi, from whose lost works so 
much valuable information was given in the preceding 
volumes, as we incidentally pointed out in reviewing 
vol. i, In the present volume (p. 86, 4 af.) we again 
meet the Eulogy of Djahiz (= up oe &: 33), quoted 
already in vol. i, p. 141, 1. 12, in an extract from it 
taken by Yaqit from an autograph by its author. 
The material drawn from Abi Hayyan for the notice 
of al-Sirifi—valuable in the extreme as giving us an 
insight into al-Sirifi's relations with his colleagues, 
and thus into the general intercourse of the learned 
world of the period—is taken from his *Lstell Ficle- 
(passim) and from his ¢L +3} ol5 (p. 92,2). Especially 
ure we indebted to Yaqit for having preserved to us 
in this notice an account of the philosophic diseussion 
which took place an. 320 at the court of the vizier Thn 
al-Furat at Bayhdad between Sirafi and the philosopher 
Abi Bishr Matta b. Yinus in the presence of a large 
assemblage of learned and eminent persons. It is a 
strong testimony to that development of a philosophic 
method (,sleuel} de gilell) dels!) in the domain of 
Arab philology which has been already treated by the 
reviewer in the ADMG., 1877, vol. xxxi, pp. 545-0. 
In this discussion Sirafi seta out, as against his opponent, 
the reasons for not attempting to regard linguistic 
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tatters from the pomt of view of a system of logic, 

1, and it was in a very similar spirit that Alimad b, al- 

Tayyib al-Sarachsi (ob. a.H. 286), a pupil of al-Kindi, 


at an earlier date composed his x ae a) rich 
coenal|, (Ibn abi Usaibi‘a, i, p, 215). The discussion as 
recorded by Abi Hayyan has been independently edited 
by Professor Margoliouth in the pages of this Journal, 

5 1905, pp. 79-129, with text based on that of Yaqut, a 
translation, and an illuminating introduction to which 
I would add this, that the discussion is also recorded in 
a brief and summarized form in the Mukahasat of Aba 
Hayyiin, No. 22 (ed. Bombay, p. 21). 

The biographical notices disclose many particulars of 
interest on Islamic questions, and to some of them I will 
draw attention. The story derived from Ibn Zalak, p. 8,1 ff, 
of the application of a Hadith to the career of the Jewish 
convert Ya‘kib b. Killis, the favourite and vizier of the 

Fatimide Caliph ‘Aziz, is a marked contribution to the 
P character of that remarkable man, and supplements very 
happily the portrait given of him in Ibn al-Qalamsi 
(ed. Amedroz, p. 32). Again, bearing in mind what we 
were told in vol. ii of the boundless conceit of the Sahib 
 . ibn ‘Abbad, it is peculiarly curious to find here this very 
vain personage requesting a correspondent, Aba ‘Ali al- 
Os Farisi, and that in decided contradiction to the contemporary 
practice so vividly depieted by Hilal al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, 
, p. 148 f.), to refrain in his case from using the customary 


exagperated and inflated styles of address, and to restrict i‘ 
himself to the minimum possible, And it must have been " 


a matter of rare oceurrence for a born Moslem to be 
so familiar with Hebrew, as we are told was the case with 
the Egyptian philologer, al-Hasan b. al-Zi'r (ob, A.4, 598), J 
that a learned Jew should assert on oath that he would be g 
taken to be a Rabbi ( .>). It isindeed recorded of many ; 

Moslem theologians, amongst others of Fakhr al-Din al- 





Ts ‘1 
} | Razi, that they were well acquainted with the Taurat ; 
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(ZDMG., vol. xxxii, p. 360; ZATW., vol. xiii, p. 315; 
ef. also Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, No. T57, de SI. 
Eng, iii, p. 468, who says of Abu-l-Fath al-Mauasili, 
ob. AH. 639, that he expounded to Jews the Taurat), yet 
no complete knowledge of the Hebrew language should 
therefore be assumed in these persons, for their knowledge 
of the Hebrew Bible can be accounted for by Arahic 
translations. Certain it is, however, that the Hebraic 
linguistic ability of al-Hasan b. al-Zir was considered 
in Moslem cireles to be a phenomenal exception. 

A very welcome addition to the information I was 
able to put together on the dogmatic Madhhab of the 
ills (ZDMG., vol. Ixi, p. T3th) occurs in this volume, 
p. 155, 3 af.: it tells us of the gross anthropomorphic 
conception which they formed of the Deity ; and a repre- 
sentative of the Madhhah, Aba ‘Ali al-Ahwazi (ob. acu. 446, 
in Damasens), is shown engaged in forming a special 
collection of hadith-sentences with a view to the propaga- 
tion of false traditions calculated to further the coarse and 
materialistic conception. 

Among passages of special interest in the volume may 
be mstanced on pp. 169 ff. an exchange of satirical letters 
between Hasan al-Qlattiin and Rashid Watwat, the former 
accusing the latter of having wrongtully appropriated and 
plagiarized his works—an accusation which is repelled by 
Rashid Watwit so cleverly os to form «a masterpiece 
of epistolary skill. Jt were an easy matter to go on 
noting details of interest—and indeed Sirafi's digression 
on the treatment in law of nabidh (p. 94) must not be 
passed over wholly unnoticed—but to continue thus would 
lead us too far away from the scope of this review. 

Readers of the two earlier volumes will bear in mind the 
severe difficulties which beset the edition of the text, and 
the carefulness with which Professor Margoliouth assailed 
the imperfections of his MS., hitherto his sole material 
for this important work. These difficulties he has again 
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had to face in this volume, and he has been at pains, and 
, with success. to correct in foot-notes with critical acumen 
many weak points of his text. In many cases he has very 
happily emended inadmissible readings, although in some 
few cases I should be disposed to retain those that yield 
an intelligible meaning. Such cases are: Pp. 19, n. 3; 
p. 109, 1.5; and p. 157, n. 1, where the phrase of ol ail 
(2 Stas a3 is identical with that occurring in vol. il, 276, 6, 

as amended by me, JRAS., 1909, p. 779, 4! referring 

to jal, 

On the following passages I submit to the editor certain 
emendations, some in amplification of his own, and some 
expressing dissent therefrom. In some places it may be 
only a question of printers’ errors. 


FAGE LINE 
5 4, ji dal) (Margol jlaall), read Waal. 
‘ 7 1 Inasmuch os both the hemistichs terminate in oi¥ ; 
the last word of the first should perhaps read ts yh ; 
4 «6 cll, read ey “hangings,” more appropriate to 
the context. 
19 12 BY, read sy. 
27) 4 35 hus no meaning. ‘The context requires some sich 
word 4s Fi , which, although remote from the 
2 reading of the MS., is nevertheless possibly right 
rs having regard to its apparent condition. 
30 penult. a=) i, read day lo. 
334 lagen, WpB*, | riding camel.” 
a 6H wt, => ne las. » 
62 15] 
fs 4 
mm 10 “i , read a! in apposition to weit! : 


717 © After tla, insert ir 


Jeet, real ea ; Cf, my Afuh. Sindien, L, 122. 1 a 








PAGE LINE 


103 


118 


119 


S135 


127 
138 
135 


> 184 
185 


1S 533), rend “Vy3]. ; 


10 ed 7O La! (perhaps Unb oe! as 81, ult), 

2 leet, ,, ols. 

6 peell |, Gzelltcll, “this ‘hair- Lina OF 
Musnad Ahmad b, Hanhal, iv, 98, opty eae 
<2!) Guits -lf!!; also, of artificial mode of 

speech, ib. ii, 94, oMeadIl a ces 3 and 

of. Tim Sa‘d, v, 64, 21, aS, 78 slit, ' 1 ets 


ro) Lae 


4 gate teed cet 





12 jfoke’ este. Cf. Ibn Khallikin, ed. Wiist. Fuse. 


iv, 40, No, 326, and ed. Balak, i, 340, 8 a f., where 
we are told of the philologist in question, Abu-l- 
‘Abbas al-Nashi ibn Shirshir 23 610) J Spt: JS 
Slit) bie (25); also, for his method with P 
metre and his application thereto of “' Kalim”, ” 
cf. W.Z.K.M. 1903, p. 188, » passage which must 
be borne in mind for the due understanding of the 
point of view of Nish! here dwelt on. 

1 5,15, read flee. 

10 ee! ¢ pea 

penult, i poil| , el, "a litter.” 


12 mee! aia no plausible meaning; | conjecture } 
mls) fy “these two were the vilest of them,” ‘ 
i.e. of the poets who repaid their Mmcenas’ favours 
with lampoons. 

5 af. ( In this metrically faulty hemistich we have the 

2 | Saoshyant of the Zoroastrians in the form of 


pet. ‘This is assuredly not the right reading, 
and the word occurs in a yet more corrupt form in 









= F . i) ea ill he 
<1} i a. | pees eet i Pig itv 


ae! | 


: the Cairo edition of Djibiz’ A ayawan, vi, 162, 
5 a.f., ent: and ib. vii, 78, 6, eer with, in the 
first passage, the ndded explanation, at variance 

~ with that in this text: oy ols 5m de oA 
Spl) Opi male fey oes ee: An 
examination of good MSS, of Djihiz might produce 

the correct reading. 

“> ‘139 Bat. Aides, rend ai liens, in opposition to o) sana| on 

B48 10 “ype pet 5° od pet tho: highest link in 
) Hirmiz’ pedigree. 

86 Gast, abe 2! read ale 

ee ee ee 

¢ 170 120 loo —> wulicl}. 

Sim fat oS) Sst. 
| With the volume now hefore me the contents of the 

; | Bodleian MS. used up to this point by Professor Margoliouth 

are exhausted. He will now give a sigh of relief, for in 

the further prosecution of his work he will not be restricted 















more trustworthy material at his disposal. The text will 
not proceed continuously: & gap will now occur extending 
to the notice of ‘(Thaid Allah b, Muhammad, at which 
| point Professor Margoliouth will enter on a volume to be 
l numbered V, For this part of the work he has had a good 
"MS. placed at his disposal by Professor Muhammad‘Abbas of 
a Bombay, and we may therefore confidently expect that the 
further portions of this valuable source of history, by the 
publication of which the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial 


a 





Pr fs Margoliouth. 
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to this irksome subject-matter, but will have better and — 


are rendering us +n our studies a very material ‘service, 


5 2 = . a * ne L] sis iy _— =} a * *} pai 
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“will at no distant date be placed within our reach by 
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THe Airareya ARANYAKA, edited from the Manuscripts 
in the India Offiee and the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the portion 
hitherto unpublished of the Sankhayana Aranyaka. 
ByARTHUE BERRIEDALE KEITH. (A necdota Oroniensia, 
Aryan Series, Part IX.) Oxford, 1909. 


Tue SANKkHAyYANA ARANYAKA, with an Appendix on the 
Mahavrata. By the same. (Oriental Translation 
Fund, New Series, Vol. XVIIL) London: Royal 
Asiatie Society, 1908, 


In these works, the second of which 15 mtended to be 
supplementary to the first, Mr, Reith deals comprehensively 
and exhaustively with the Aranyakas or “ Forest-portions ” 
attached to the two Br&hmanas of the Rig-Veda—the 
Aitareya and the Sainkhiyana or Kausitaki Brihmanas, 
He has edited with great skill and judgment the text 
of the whole of the _Aitareya Aranyaka and of all 
that portion of the Sankhiyana which was previously 
unpublished, viz. adhyfiyas vii-xv, while he has fully 
translated and most carefully elucidated both of these 
obscure and difficult treatises. he task which he has 
thus successfully accomplished was one which demanded 
a combination of profound learning with critical ability, 
and also, it may be added, an unusual degree of patience. 

In regard to the definition of the term “Aranya 
and the original purport of the compositions so styled, 
two somewhat different views are held by scholars. Some, 
like Mr. Keith, suppose that the Aranyakns were intended 
to teach that mystical interpretation of the sacrificial 
ritual which, being regarded as too sacred for the common 
ear, was communicated to the elect in the solitude of the 
jungle (#ranye), Other scholars, like Professor Deussen, 
hold that the Aranyakas were specially designed for the 
Brahman in the third stage of his spiritual advancement, 
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when, after having fulfilled the duties of student and 
householder, he became a recluse ( eran ya-vasin or vane. 
prastha) as a preparation for the fourth stage, in which, 
abandoning all contact with the world and with the 
religion of works, he devoted the remainder of his life 
solely to contemplation on the Supreme Soul, the Atman. 
That the treatises, which specially deal with the doctrine 
of the Atman, and are, therefore, particularly appropriate 
to this final stage, are the Upanisads, all authorities 
agree. The only debatable question is whether or not the 


* Aranyakas properly so called and the Upanisads, which 


are usually embedded in them or appended to them, were 
detinitely intended for two distinet classes of Brithmans 
in two distinct stages of religious progress. If so, we 
must admit that these two classes of documents ditter 
essentially in kind, and we must conclude that a less 
advanced philosophical position in any particular Aranyaka 
is not necessarily a sign of its earlier date when compared 
with any particular Upanisad. If not, we may readily 
assent to the guiding principle which Mr. Keith lays 
down, viz. that, in comparing these documents generally, 
we must take them as we find them, apart from any 
prepossessions of our own as to their character, and apart 
also from the manifest prepossessions of the commentators, 
Sankara and the others. “All that can be done now,” 
he says (Ait. Ar, p. 40), “is to take the Upanisads 
[a term which he uses to inelude a work which some 
other scholars would call an Aranyaka] and endeavour 
to extract what seems to be the most natural meaning 
from the actual words.” 

Here the fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that it 
is not always easy to distinguish between an Aranyaka 
and an Upanisad—between a work which is predominantly 
occupied with the mystic signiticanee of the ritual and 
one which is predominantly purely theosophic in character ; 
and this difficulty is explained by another fact, viz. that 
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the third stage of a Brahman’s career was in its very 
nature transitional—it was especially intended to bridge 
over the gulf which separates a religion of works (Larma) 
from a religion of pure knowledge (ji@ma), As Mr, Keith 
well remarks (Ait. Ar, p. 15), “No doubt the tendency 
was for the secret explanation to grow independent of the 


ritual until the stage is reached where the Aranyaka 4 


passes into the Upanisad,” 

Now in the Aitareya and Sankhiyana Aranyakas there 
are included certain treatises which are universally 
regarded as Upanisads, Artareya Aranyaka, i, 4-6, con- 
stitutes the Aitareya Upanisad. Adhyayas m—vi of the 
Simkhiyana Aranyaka form the Kausitaki Brihmana 
Upanisad, while adhyiya ix consists of a portion of the 
Chandogya Upanisad. The title Upanisad is also given 
to a mystical work on the Sambhité, Pada, and Krama 
texts of the Rig-Veda—the so-called Sambhitopanisad— 
which appears in different versions both in the Attureya, 
hook iii, and in the Saikhiyana, adhyayas vii and viii, 
There remains a section of the Aitareya Aranyaka, iy 1-5; 
whieh Mr. Keith, in this respect following Max Miiller, 
classes as an Upanisad, but which Professor Deussen 
regards as “ein wirkliches Aranyakam, bestimmt, den im 
Walde nicht mehr ausfiihrbaren Kultus durch die Medita- 
tion iiber denselben gu ersetzen” (Seeliziug Upanishads, 
p. 13). This difference of opinion involves a completely 
different attitude on the part of these two authorities in 
regard to the position which this document (Ait. Ar., ii, 
1-3) should be supposed to oceupy in the history of 
Indian thought. Comparing its tenets with those of the 
Aitareya Upanisad (=Ar., ii, 4-6), which immediately 
follows it, and with those of other Upanisads, Mr. Keith 
shows that they contain no trace of certain doctrines 
concerning the Atman which are characteristic of the 
earlier Upanisads, and therefore has no hesitation in con- 
eluding that “ Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 1-3, which forms 


‘ 


; 
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a unity, is the oldest Upanisad extant” (Ait. Ar., p. 43). 
At the same time, he fully admits that it “is intended 
in some degree to supersede sacrifice, or rather while 
assuming sacrifice to explain It mystically, the mystic 
meaning being the essential part "a fact which led 
Professor Denasen to classify it definitely as an Aranyaka, 
and therefore to put it out of comparison, so far as any 
consideration of philosophical standpoint is concerned, 
with Upanisads strictly so ealled. 

For the present, then, opinions will remain divided as 
to the validity of Mr, Keith’s views in regard to this 
particular point. His main eonelusions as to the relative 
dates of the two great divisions of the Aitareya Aranyaka, 
viz. books i-iii and iv, v, and of the two Aranyakas generally 
when compared with each other, will probably meet with 
fuller aceeptance, He gives good reasons for believing 
that on the whole the Aitareya is earlier than the 
Sainkhiyana, and that the first three books of the Aitareya 
are considerably older than the last two, As concerns 
this latter question, his careful examination of the 


evidence afforded by the language and the employment 


of the tenses is particularly interesting and satislactory. 
After a thoroughly well-informed discussion of the 
ehronologieal questions connected with this period of 
Sanskrit literature, he comes to the conclusion that the 
frat three books of the Aitareya Aranyaka must date from 
the period between 700 nc. and 550 Bc., and that there is 
no reason. to doubt the traditional attribution of books iv 
and v respectively to Aévalaiyana and Saunaka, both of 
whom probably flourished about 500 or 450 kee. 

The contents of these two Aranyakas, as is the case, 
indeed, with the literature of this period generally, are 
of the most varied character and of the most unequal 
value, They are characterized by a simplicity which 
-« sometimes beautiful but more often puerile, combined 
with a mysticism which oceasionally seems to refleet the 
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awe felt by early thinkers in the presence of the Unknown, 
but which more frequently appears to us utterly perverse 
and irrational, For example, we find in Ait. Ar., ii, 3, 3, 
a passage beginning Sa esa puruech samudriah, which 
compares man to the ocean, that eternal emblem of 
unsatisfied desire, and in a few short sentences describes 
his restless ambition in a somewhat striking manner— 
“whatsoever he gaineth, beyond that doth he strive,” ete. ; 
but the section in which this passage occurs is immediately 
followed by one which Mr. Keith, with some justice, 
stizmatizes as “unusually foolish” (Ait. Ar. p. 218, n. 1), 
Again, the observation that “ A child when it first speaks 
utters the word of one or two syllables, tata or tata", may 
be generally true; but that it does so because Prajaépati 
“nttered this as the first word” is the statement of 
a mystic, while the asserted connexion of this early form 
of speech with the Sanskrit pronoun ted, “this,” is that 
of a primitive philologist (Ait, Ar. i, 3,3, p. 181), In the 
same way it may be that “in sleep a man breathes bar 
bhak” ; but it does not necessarily follow that he docs 
so because he is thus reproducing the Sanskrit root-noun 
which signifies “ being" (ibid., i, 8, p. 210); although, in 
regard to this question, it must be remembered that in 
quite modern times certain of those philosophers who 
seek to pierce beyond the phenomena of language in their 
quest to discover its sources have seriously maintained 
that the root bha@- may have been intended originally 
to represent the actual sound of breathing. 

Ait. Ar., ii, 3, 8, contains certain tristubh verses which 
appear to summarize the substance of the preceding prose 
portions, after the manner of the gdafhas in many Pali 
works. Mr. Keith is probably correct in supposing that, 
like the gdthd@s, these verses are older than the corre- 
sponding prose, which should thus be regarded as an 
amplification of their subject-matter. These verses are, 
as Mr. Keith points out, somewhat irregular and decidedly 
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ancient in their form. It may be observed, however, that 
one of the supposed irregularities (v. p. 223, mn. 1) dis- 
appears on examination, The last line of verse 4 Is 
printed as 

srargam. lokam apyeti vuln, 
hut when read in accordance with the ordinary principles 
of Vedie prosody it would he 

suargem lokam apieti vidvdn, 
a tristubh of normal form. The other irregularity referred 
to in the same note (on the assumption that “1” in “ the 
first verse of 1” is a misprint for “3”) 1s 

yad vier om iti yacou net, 

n ten-syllable line as it stands. This irregularity must 
probably be accepted, unless, indeed, we may suppose 
that the syllable om, which 1s undoubtedly pluta im 
the Braihmanas, can be scanned as a dissyllable— 

yad wiee Gdum iti yacca neti. 

The historical importanee of the Samhita Upanisad, 
which has already been mentioned as occurring in both 
Aranyakas, lies chiefly in the tact that, as Max Miiller 
first pointed out in his edition of the Rig-Veda Prati- 
fakhya, it presupposes at this early date (700-550 B.C.) 
a familiar acquaintance with the three pdfhas of the 
Rig-Veda. It also contains incidentally some interesting 
olimpses of the progress of early grammatical study. But 
as for its contents—surely they must plumb the very 
lowest abyss of human imbecility ! The text of this 
production, as it appears in the Sankhdyana especially, is 
in many pluces corrupt, and the sense—if, indeed, one may 
use the word at all in this connexion—is often obscure, 
If the Samhita “ Upanisad ” is thus irksome and wearisome 
to the reader, what, indeed, must it have been to the 
editor and translator! 

Another subject which oceupies considerable portions of 
both Aranyakas (Ait., books i and v ; Sanich., adhyayas i, ii) 
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is the Mahavrata ceremonial, which is interesting as pre- 
serving, long after they had ceased to be significant, many 
traces of a primitive nature-worship which find their 
counterparts m the folk-lore and the observanees of un- 
civilized man in very diverse parts of the world. To the 
discussion and explanation of this ceremonial Mr. Keith 
devotes the appendix added to his translation of the 
Sankhayana, He concludes that, in its origin, “ the 
Mahivrata is a ritual of the Winter solstice, and that it 
combines within itself the characteristics of a spell to 
produce the heat of the sun and the fall of rain, so as to 
bring about fertility for the land, while more directly still 
it: is designed to stimulate human and animal productive- 
ness” (Sankh. Ar, p. 5). 

Mr. Keith’s volumes suggest so many points of interest 


that it 1s difficult for a reviewer to know where to stop. 


But this notice, long as it is, must not conclude without 
mention of what many scholars will regard as the most 
characteristic and the most important feature of Mr. Keith's 
work—the extraordinarily full notes which accompany 
his translation of the Aitareya. In these the subject- 
matter and the language of the two Aranyakas are 
illustrated and elucidated with a profusion of varied 
learning which is truly marvellous. Some of these notes 
deal with special points almost in the manner of an 
excursus, and sum up all the evidence which can be 
brought to bear on difficult questions in a concise form 
which makes them exceedingly valuable for reference, 
Many of the difficulties which fill later Vedic works of 
this kind must remain unsolved or only partly solved for 
the present; and after the scholar has done his best with 
the material at his disposal, he must often conclude with 
Mr. Keith, “This may be correet, but it is very obseure " 
(Ait. Ar, p. 184,.n. 1). It would certainly not be easy to 
nae anyone in recent years who has done more to dispel 


this obscurity than Mr. Keith; and if he has not always 
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succeeded, he may solace himself with a text taken from 
Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 4, 3—Purokgapriya iva hi dewih, 
“For the gods love mystery.” 

Epwarp J, Rapson. 


ReEsEARCHES ON PToLEMYS GEOGRAPHY OF EASTERN 
Asia (FurtHer Inpra anp InDO-MaALay PENINSULA). 
By Colonel G. E. Gernot, M-R.AS. London: Royal 
Asiatic Society and Royal Geographical Society, 1909, 

Tt is impossible, within the limits of space liere 
available, to do full justice to o work of nearly one 
thousand pages teeming with innumerable matters of 
detail. Colonel Gerini’s monograph, besides discussing 
the Ptolemaic geography of the region specified in the 
title, deals at great length with a number of problems 
of its historical geography. It contains a vast amount of 
material drawn from the most diverse sources, many of 
which are quite inaccessible to the ordinary reader, and 
will therefore be of great utility as a work of reference 
and a storehouse of learning on the matters to which it 
refers. In this respect its usefulness is much enhanced by 
the excellent index which has been provided. Indeed, 
without the index we should have considerable ditheulty 
in finding our way through the book, the more so as it 
includes a long list of Addenda and Corrigenda contain 
inmuch important material that has been made available 
during the several years that elapsed while the work was 
passing through the press. 

Any criticisms that 1 may venture to offer must there- 
fore be read as subject to what has just been said. The 
book, as is but natural in a work of its Kind, offers an 
immense number of points for criticism. Indeed, one 
would like to see a series of articles dealing seriatim with 
all the many different issues that it raises. I cannot, of 
course, attempt anything of the sort; and I am somewhat 
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apprehensive lest in singling ont particular matters for 
mention here I may seem to be doing less than justice 
to the author's extensive scheme of work. For the pains- 
taking labour, original research, and wide reading which 
the book displays on every page there can be nothing but 
commendation. But in appraising the actual results 
I confess that I have been frequently dissatisfied and 


unconvinced. No doubt much of this feeling of incon- 


elusiveness 1s inevitably due to the nature of the subject : 
many of the results are bound, at best, to be more or less 
matters of opinion, But in a great many cases Colonel 
Gerini's hypotheses appear to me to be too bold, It is 
his business to seek for explanations, and he is apt to be 
sutistied with plausible conjectures and inferences of very 
doubtful validity, In particular, his etymologies are often 
of the wildest character: in fact, he frequently offers us 
three or four to choose from, leaving the impression that 
any one of them is as good as any other. The critical 
imference im such cases must necessarily be that none of 
them can be accepted with any degree of confidence, The 
matter is made worse when an inference (which may or 
may not be right) is stated as if it were an indubitable 
fact. These seem to me to be very serious faults of 
method. 

Let me give a few typical instances. The etymology 
of place-names is very generally, for obvious reasons, 
a matter of some doubt; I therefore select a few cases, of 
no special importance in themselves, where it is possible 
to come to a pretty definite issue. On p. 403 (in the 
note) the author tells us that /irat, the ordinary Malay 
word for “west”, is “the mere Malay corruption” of the 
Mon (Talaing) equivalent palit or palait. Now the 
Malay word is an old Malayo-Polynesian word found in 
nomerous languages of the Archipelago with various 
meanings which point back to its having originally 
denoted the south-west monsoon or a storm from that 
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quarter; and there is not the slightest ground for 
connecting if efymologically with the Mon word, which 
is derived from a verb meaning “to extinguish”, and 
refers therefore to the setting of the sun. On p. 261 
(note) the author suggests that the term réksasa may 
perhaps survive in a corrupted form in the name of the 
fiayat Utan or Jakan (it should, by the way, be Jakun) 
tribes of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula and in 
the name of the Rochor River at Singapore. He ought to 
know that rayat is an Arabie word (4=,), and cannot 
therefore have anything to do with rdkease. As for the 
river-name, there seems to be no reason why it should be 
connected with it either. The word rdkgase appears in 
Malay as raksasa, not rechor, In diseussing the etymology 
of the place-name Perimula Colonel Gerini (p. 110) 
suggests as possible a derivation from the Sanskrit 
pefine, “sand-bank,” through a supposed compound 


pulina-miila, which he thinks might mean a longr 


succession or accumulation of sand-banks, As to this 
I am in no position to offer an opinion. But when he 
goes on to surmise that his hypothetical pulina-mitla 
is the origin of the Malay word permdtang ( pérmatang 
is the usual spelling) one must really ery a halt. By 
no conceivable process can the latter word be derived 
from the former, even assuming that pulina-mila had 
& real existence. Sanskrit words in Malay do not suffer 
such violent changes; and pérmatang is a native Malay 
word for which it would be useless to seek a Sanskrit 
origin. (Favre and Wilkinson are probably right in eon- 
necting it with batang: see their respective dictionaries.) 
I cannot think that such etymological speculations as 
these are of any scientific value. Again, if it be true 
(as stated on p. 80) that the Shelaheth sea of the Arab 
geographers and navigators is merely a transliteration of 
the Sri-lohita of the Ramayana, then clearly the former 
cannot be etymologically identified with the Malay sélat, 
mas. 1910, 58 
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“strait.” For this last is a native Malay word derived 
from a Malayo-Polynesian root, and so ancient in the 
language that it appears to be the origin of the Malay 
slatan, “south.” Iam not prepared to say whether the 
Indian or the Malay term (or neither) is the original of 
the Arabie one; but it is impossible that both should be. 
For the place-name Bésynga the author (pp. 75 seq. 
500 mn. 2, 729, 750) has suggested various etymologies, 
eventually giving the preference to one which would 
derive it from a Mon expression 47 cin, meaning “elephant- 
river”, and identify it with the Irawadi, apparently on 
the ground (infer alia) that Indra’s elephant was named 
Airavata, One would like to have some evidence that 
the [rawadi was in fact ever called “elephant-river ”. 
Besides, Airavati was a river-name in Northern India, 
from which country 50 many of the place-names of Indo- 
China have been bodily transferred. Surely the most 
that can be said for the suggested derivation is that it is 
not impossible. On the other hand, I note that the Mon 
name of the Salwin River is Bi Sanlon, which 1s just as 
likely to have been the original of Ptolemy's Bésynya, 
and agrees somewhat more closely with it in geographical 
position (though that is not a point I shonld be disposed 
to make very much of). 

I have mentioned these cases of what appears to me to 
be rash etymology because they are to a certain extent 
representative and constitute an unsatisfactory side of the 
author's treatment of his subject. Hypothetical identi- 
fications are a favourite topic of his. Let me now turn to 
matters in connexion with which I consider his work 
really valuable. Here, among much else that is good, 
I would especially draw attention to the useful com- 
pilations which he gives of the historical and geographical 
data relating to various places that have been mentioned 
by different ancient authorities, The data relating to 
Palembang and Samudra, for example, have been collected 
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in chronological order and are presented in a form which 
is eminently convenient for reference and gives a great 
deal of useful information in a small compass. The same 
has been done for several other places, and all this is good 
work which will be of great assistance to further research. 
No doubt there may in certain cases be differences of 
opinion as to Colonel Gerini’s novel views on some of the 
places which he deals with in this manner. I am not 
prepared to accept offhand his contention that Java in 
the old authors never means Java and that Malayn is 
always the Malay Peninsula, After all, Java has a very 
ancient civilization of Hindu origin, and if the island 
remained unknown to the old Arab navigators the 
circumstance is very remarkable, for with its superior 
soil and higher culture it would surely have been a better 
mart for them than Sumatra, which they knew so well. 
Malayu, in the fourteenth century Javanese poem 
Nigarakria@game, certainly means Sumatra and nothing 
else: I do not think Colonel Gerini mentions this fact. 
which is 4 material piece of evidence. However, these 
matters are arguable, and there is a good deal to he 
said on both sides. 

A much more fundamental point is the question which 
has been raised by Professor Barth (and others) as to the 
author's whole method of dealing with the Ptolemaic 
data, It haa been said, quite truly, that even in regions 
much nearer home, where the information at the old 
geographers disposal must have been much superior to 
that which was available from Further India, Ptolemy's 
maps exhibit the most extraordinary distortions of the 
actual shape of continents. How, then, can a method of 
correction be sound which in some cases reduces such 
glaring errers to within a few minutes of latitude and 
longitude? The verdict ingeniosius quam verius is 
a natural one under the circumstances. Yet I think it 
is mistaken, Ptolemy's data were plainly of varying 
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degrees of accuracy. He endeavoured to combine them 
into a consistent whole. In doing so he was unfortunately 
influenced by certain preconceived ideas (as, for instance, 
that the const of China ran southwards from the Gulf of 
Tongking), which introduced additional errors into his 
picture, The result is that his maps are much distorted. 
Nevertheless, if anyone will draw up, as I have done in 
order to test the point, a map of Further India based 
purely on Ptolemy's statements, he will see that the main 
points of the coastline are perfectly recognizable. The 
same may be seen on Colonel Gerini’s map, though there 
the numerous details tend to make the recognition more 
difficult; but there can be no doubt as to the leading 
features of the outline. That being so, it only remaims to 
he seen how far the intermediate stations partake of the 
general errors of distortion which in varying degrees 
affect the whole plan. If, for example, the south-eastern 
point of Indo-China is clearly discernible on Ptolemy's 
map and likewise the Gulf of Tongking, it follows that 
places on the coust of Annam must be looked for 
somewhere between these two points. 

That is what Colonel Gerini has done all over the field ; 
and he has succeeded in several cases in showing that the 
places mentioned by Ptolemy do in fact (when allowance 


has been made for his errors of reckoning) coincide quite 


closely with actual ancient sites, He infers (im my 
judgment quite correctly) that some at least of the 
Ptolemaic data are based on accurate observations, astro- 
nomical it may be, which in those cases would have given 
results approximating very closely to the truth it Ptolemy 
had not modified them so as to fit them into his general 
scheme. In other words, if we had Ptolemy's data instead 
of his conclusions, we should be able to coustruct from 
them a much more correct map of Indo-China than he 
has done himself, Surely there is nothing anteredently 
improbable in this view; and when we find that in 
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reconstructing the Ptolemaic map on these lines Colonel a 
Gerini has in fact found that well-known ancient sites do ; 
actually fit into the positions which we know they ought 4 
to have oceupied in the Ptolemaic map, it follows that his 
method is in its main lines at any rate a sound one. 
There remain, of course, a number of places with regard 
to which the data were less ee and no doubt there 
is a possibility of error in such cases. I cannot, for 
instance, understand why Colonel Gerint does not accept 
Ptolemy's Sabana as being situated on the extreme 
southern point of the Malay Peninsula (or some closely 
adjacent island, such as Singapore) instead of looking for 
it somewhere on the west coast of the Peninsula. Surely, 
if the trade-route ran round the Peninsula, Sabana would 
represent the point where ships going to the Far East 
turned into the China Sea, which would be the natural 
spot for a trading station. These are matters of detail 
in regard to which I conceive there is room for much 
difference of opinion, But they do not seriously affect 
the main lines of Colonel Gerini’s work of reconstruction. 
This notice will have served its purpose if it draws the 
attention of students to a work which in several respects 
is of great importance and deserves to be critically studied, 
Probably very few readers will be prepared to accept all 
the author's conclusions; but no one who reads the book 
in a discriminating spirit can fail to gain much valuable 
information from it. 
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C. O. BLaGpen, 


WuRzEL Uxp Wort Iv DEN INDONESISCHEN SPRACHEN, 
Von Renwarp BrRanpsTeTTer. Luzern: Buchhandlung 
Haag, 1910, 
‘This little monograph deals in Dr. Brandstetter's 
hari eteristically accurate and systematic manner with 
the: roots and stem-words of the pcyiernsenr “i7 
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languages, ‘The essence of the matter is this. The 
normal type of an “uncompounded” word, actually used 
as such, in this family is dissyllabie. These dissyllabie 
words are, broadly speaking, the atoms of speech, for 
they cannot be split up into smaller portions capable of 
being used. But they are not really atoms, but rather 
molecules. For on comparing a series of them we find in 
many cases that a common syllable runs through the 
series, while the other syllable differs in each word. Thus 
in Old Javanese there is a series sivypul, angel, tavupul, 
and evel, all words bearing more or less allied meanings. 
The natural inference is that these are all built up from 
a root *qul, Speaking generally, that is the subject- 
matter of the work. It deals with the extraction of these 
roots from the actual stem-words, describes the nature 
of the roots, shows how they are built up into stem-words, 
and describes the stem-words which are thus constructed. 
The matter is not so simple as it looks. Although 
scholars are now agreed that the Malayo- Polynesian 
languages were in fact constructed originally from mono- 
syllabic roots, there is still some difference of opinion as 
to the precise nature of the process by which these roots 
have been formed into the dissyllahice stem-words which 
are the normal type of these languages as we know them. 
Recently a view has been put forward that two processes 
have chiefly to be considered, viz. (1) the amalgamation 
or juxtaposition of two roots, e.g. (I take it arbitrarily as 
an illustration, not as an actual instance) that simul is 
the product of two roots “sh and *gul, and (2) that the 
root has become dissyllahic by doubling its middle vowel 
and intercalating a semi-vowel, or some similar process, so 
that from root *fav one would have words like *tayaii, 
*awan, and so forth, This is not the “ orthodox” view, 
it is a recent theory, and it remains to be seen whether 
it can stand the process of investigation, and how much of 
the ground, if any, it can cover. The established view is 
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that the usual morphological process has been of a different 
kind, viz. that from the monosyllabic roots stem-words 
have been built up by means of formative syllables, 
usually prefixes, sometimes infixes, more rarely suffixes. 
Such formative syllables, though they are also in a sense 
roots, differ from what Dr. Brandstetter calls roots in that 
they cannot perform the functions of the latter: they are 
not capable of becoming the nuclei of words of substance. 
But they are sometimes identical in form with the 
acvlutinated affixes which in the modern stage of these 
languages express grammatical relation or differentiate 
parts of speech. 

It is no part of my business here to appraise the 
relative importance of the different modes of formation 
that have been suggested, I note that Dr. Brandstetter, 
while apparently not taking into account the supposed 
process of internal doubling of the vowel, ete. which has 
just been alluded to, recognises that the root is sometimes 
itself doubled and oecasionally joined to another root to 
form a stem-word. But he lays the chief stress on the 
inethod of construction by formative syllables, especially 
pretixes. To that extent he is at one with the established 
view, The fundamental difficulty, of course, which one 
must face, is that on this theory the number of different 
formative syllables so used is very large, and it is very 
difficult to attach definite functions or meanings to them, 
What is really certain is that, whatever their ultimate 
origin, they had in many cases already become attached 
to the roots they now affect at a very remote period, in 
fact, in the common Malayo-Polynesian mother tongue 
from which the hundreds of existing languages of the 
family have branched off. 

Another great difficulty lies in the nature of the roots 
themselves, using the word root here as the author does. 
Not only do we find roots which, while apparently 
identical in meaning, vary somewhat in form, e.g. in the 
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vowel or in the initial or final consonant, but we have the 
converse case of absolute identity of form combined with 
entire difference in meaning, All these circumstances 
make the analysis of Malayo-Polynesian words a very 
difficult matter. 

I have said that as a rule the simple words jn 
actual use in these languages are for practical purposes 
irreducible dissyllables, But there are certain exceptions, 
In particular, in some languages more than others. 
interjections are apt to be monosyllabic. Dr, Brandstetter 
makes considerable use of these, and treats them as if 
they necessarily displayed the crude form of the root. 
It is, of course, quite possible that in many cases they 
really may have preserved actual ancient roots unchanged. 
But one is tempted to ask whether in some instances, at 
any rate, these modern monosyllables may not after all 
be nothing but abbreviations of stem-words and their 
monosyllabism a secondary phenomenon. I should be 
inclined to answer this, at least theoretically, in the 
affirmative; and it is about the only point on which 
I am not prepared to accept implicitly the conclusions 


Dr. Brandstetter has arrived at. 


For the rest, this monograph (like all Dr. Brandstetter’s 
work) is a model of careful, scientific research, and marks 
a step in advance in the study of his subject. Both for 
the new facts it gives and for the illustration of method 
whieh it affords all students of comparative philology 
should be grateful to its author, 

C. O. BLaanen. 


Tue Branvr Lanevace, Part I: Introduction and 
Grammar. By Denys pe 8. Bray, LCS. Calcutta, 
1909. 

The Brahtis have long been a puzzle alike to ethnolovists 
and to students of language. Having their home in the 
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heart of Baluchistan, and possessors of a physical type which 
Sir Herbert Risley ' characterizes as Turko-Eranian, their 
language nevertheless shows clear evidence of relationship 
with that of the Dravidian nationalities of Southern India. 
Their origin is a mystery. They themselves believe that 
they came originally from Aleppo, but this is a mere 
tradition with nothing to support it, Little can he 
gathered from their general physical type, for few peoples 
have undergone so great racial intermixture as they. 
Intermarriages with Pathins, Baléches, Persians, and 
Jutts have all contributed their quotas to the turbid 
stream, and but few tribes even pretend to a pure descent 
from their original forefathers who migrated (as they 
say) into Baluchistan from the far North-West. So 
mixed is the race that every Brihdi is at least bilingual. 
The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, when a child 
used to talk Brahii with his mother and Baléch with his 
father and brothors, and some of the tribes hardly speak 
Brahai at all. Thus, the Mirwaris, true Brahiis though 
they are by repute, speak Baloch almost to nun 
Leaving the ethnological question to one side, as hardly 
relevant to the matter in hand, we may assert that the 
Brahii language has been discussed with more success. 
Lassen * was, so far as I om aware, the first to class Brahii 
as Dravidian, but Caldwell,‘ though admitting an infusion 
of Dravidian forms and words, hesitated to follow him to 
his conclusions, On the other hand, Trumpp," writing in 
1881, said decisively that in his opinion “there can no 
longer be any doubt about Brahai being a Dravidian 
language”. In spite, however, of the authority of Lassen 


1 Report of the Cenets of India, 1901, vol. i, p. S40. 

2 Mr. Brey, in the work under review, p, 0. 

* Zeitechrift far die Kunde des Morgentandes, 1844, v, pp. 387 f., and 
TA. I, p. 482, 

4 Comparatio: Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, let ed., p. 11. 

© Grammoatische Cuteranchungen ther die Sprache der Anthiits, Munich, 
1881, p. 4. 
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and Trumpp, ethnologists have always shown an un- 
willingness to accept a classification that runs so 
counter to the physical characteristics of the tribe, and 
accordingly, in preparing the fourth volume of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, Dr. Konow and myself took 
up the question ab initio, The result of our inquiries will 
he found detailed hy Dr. Konow on p. 627 of that volume. 
The Imguistic evidence compelled us to follow in the steps 
af Lassen and Trumpp, while we have ventured to advance 
a little further in the same direction by pointing out that 
the points of agreement are strongest between Brahai and 
the Dravidian languages spoken in Northern India—Kuru ' 
and Malto. The framework of the Lingnistie Survey does 
not admit of prolonged philological discussions, and the 
brief summary of reasons for which space was found has 
not received the assent of all scholars We can therefore 
the more cordially weleome the appearance of Mr. Bray's 
excellent work. 

Hitherto the materials for the study of Brahii have 
heen seanty enough. That mighty linguist, Leech, gave 
a short epitome of the grammar in 18302 Bellew, in an 


Appendix to his From the Indus to the Tigria® also 


provided a short grammar and vocabulary. Alla Bux's 
Handbook* and a reading-book by Captain Nicolson’ both 
appearmg in 1877, marked a considerable advance, but 
their usefulness is impaired by the employment of the 
Persian character, with a minimum of vowel points, for 
representing the Brihii words. Finally, in 1881, Trumpp 
published his Grammatische Untersuchungen already 
mentioned. His work, though most valuable, did not 
profess to be hased upon original materials. It was 
‘ef. Professor Vinson, in the Rerwe de Lingwistique, May], xl, p. 201, 
* JASB., vii, G38 ff * London, L874, 


* fowfiook of the Birowki Language, Karachi, 1877. 
1 Mensa, etc., being a Compilation of Extracts from Najpyier's Conmpueat 


of Sede, Grant Dug Mohratia History, efe., efc., tranalated inte the 
firoski Language, Karachi, 1877, 
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a summary of the information collected by his predecessors, 
and a discussion of the linguistic problems revealed by it. 
The brief sketch in the: Linguistic Survey lays no elann 
for credit on the score of furnishing new facts, and it has 
been quickly followed by Mr. Bray’s book published in 
1909. Here we have, for the first time in connexion with 
Brahii, the inestimable advantage of first-hand observation 
combined with trained scholarship. 

Mr. Bray spent four years in Baluchistan amongst the 
Brahiis, and has thus been able to pursue the study of 
their language independently of the work of his prede- 
cessors: He devotes most of his Introduction to the 
consideration of the linguistic affiliation of Brahni, and 
it seems to me that the proofs which he now brings 
forward must convince even the most sceptical among 
previous critica of the Dravidian theory. Its Dravidian 
relationship, in the light of the facts collected and collated 
by Mr. Bray, stares one in the face, Whether we consider 
phonetics, number, case-relation, numerals, pronouns, con- 
jugation, the formation of negative and causal bases, or 
even vocabulary, there can be only one verdict. As he 


says, “The Brahii language is sprung from the same 


souree as the Dravidian language-group; it has freely 
absorbed the alien vocabulary of Persian, Baluchi, Sindhi, 
and other neighbouring languages, but in spite of their 
inroads its grammatical system has preserved its sturdy 
existence.” 

The book under review is labelled “Part I”, and 
contains the Introduction and Grammar. Part II, it is 
understood, will consist of a full vocabulary. This will 
supply a real want which is much felt by students in the 
bypaths of philology. The Grammar is a great advance 
on anything that has hitherto been published regarding 
the language. So far as it is possible for anyone, except 


Mr. Bray himsel, to judge, it 1s most complete. Specially 
important is the section devoted to phoneties, which 
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exhibits considerable care and discrimination. ‘The trans- 
literation follows the usual Indian system and is consistent 
throughout, Brahii phonology has peculiarities of its 
own that merit study. Not the least noteworthy, if it 
really exists, is the insertion of a euphonie yain, to 
prevent a hiatus between vowels, and of similar euphonic 
n and ( between certain nominal forms ending in a vowel 
and the verb substantive, If the yin is really euphonic, 
we may compare the reverse change of gh to y in the 
modern pronunciation of Irish words. As, for instance, 
the name of the town of Drogheda, called by the local 
people “Droyeda", where the ¥ corresponds to the euphonic 
y between vowels in Prakrit. I have not sufticient 
knowledge of Brahii to say that Mr. Bray is wrong in 
classing these letters as euphonie, but the presence of the 
yuin (used, as it is, only with substantives and adjectives) 
suggests to me the influence of Eranian forms of specch, 
in which the pleonastic nominal suffix ka has often 
developed into this letter, Compare, for instance, Avesta 
banwfa(-be), Pahlavi kof or kifa-k, a hill, with the Persian 
koh, a hill, and the Baloch ofu-y, a shoulder. The » and 
the f might also be similarly explained as pleonastic suffixes. 
After the discussion of the phonetics of the lanvnace, 
accidence and syntax are dealt with together, and not 
separately, each part of speech being treated with a fulness 
and completeness that leave nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Bray’s book will bs useful, not only to students of 
language, but also to those whose official duties take them 
into Baluchistan, for it is built on eminently practical 
lines, It adds one more to the list of philological works 
that have been composed by members of the Indian Civil 
Sorvice, and have been liberally and wisely printed and 
published by the Indian Government, All that remains is 
to express the hope that it will soon be followed by the 
Vocabulary which is intended to form the second gathering 
of the fruits of Mr. Bray's studies. G. A. Griensoy, 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 





| A Binuiocraruy or THE JaraNEsE Emrrre. By F. von 
: WENCKSTERN, 2 vols. a 


C 
To the student of Japanese literature, as well as to all “4 - 





interested in “things Japanese”, these monumental volumes 
are absolutely indispensable. The first is a bibliography 
of Japan from 1859 to 1895, with a faesimile reprint of 
Léon Pagts’ famous Bibliographie Japonaise depuis le 





XV sidcle jusqu't 1869; the second continues the work Pm 
down to the middle of 1906, with additions and corrections, 7 
Ve and a very valuable supplement to the Bihliograplie. The Be! 
o, whole work is a marvel of patient industry and accurate : 
7 | presentation. Not merely the books published on Japanese j 
subjects are fully catalogued, but the periodical literature +. 
on Japan is given as well, This latter portion of the task Md 
must have entailed immense research, and, as far as my . 
















































gxamination goes, 14 thoroughly accomplished. I find, 
indeed, articles of my own authorship enumerated of which 
Thad completely forgotten the existence, nor have T found 
a single omission of any contribution, of which lam aware, 
due to the pen of any writer on Japan known to me. The 
entries are arranged under categories of subjects, and 
jnelude works by Japanese authors in European languages . 
‘on subjects not relating to Japan in particular—a most. 
‘useful and interesting section—lists of periodical and 
official publications in foreign languages printed in Japan,of 
Western periodicals dealing with Japanese subjects, lists of 
Japanese works of which texts or translations are published | 
sd is in the West, an index of authors, and a special catalogue of = 
~ —- Swedish literature on Japan from the Middle Ages to the 
i< present day, by Miss Palmgren of the Royal Library itt 
Stockholm. Ina word, the two volumes form a complete 
presentation of all the literature on Japan accessible to the 
- Western reader from the sixteenth century to 1906. It 
| needs only to be supplemented by a translation of the 
Gunaho Ichiran and its last complement to give a view of 
“the whole of the literature of and on Japan, and I trust 
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the author of these volumes may be induced to undertake 
a task peculiarly within his province, and one of no great 
difficulty. I ought to add that in the second volume will 
be found a most valuable and interesting—indeed, unique 
—descriptive catalogue of the art relics of old Japan, 
from the earliest times to the end of the Tokuyawa 
period, preserved in the great Buddhist temples of Nara 
and Kydte. 
F. Victor Dickins. 


CasTES AND Trines or SovurHern Iwpra. By E. 
Taursron, C.1.E. Madras Government Press, 109. 
Mr. Thurston's long and honourable careér as Superin- 

tendent of the Madras Government Museum eminently 

fitted him to be entrusted with the charge of the ethno- 
graphic sirvey sanctioned by the Government of India 
in 1901. His daily experience in the Museum had for 
many years familiarized him with the racial and tribal 
life of the peoples of South India in all ages, from the 
urn-burials, dolmens, and pottery of the far-off Iron Age 
to the caste customs of the present; while he had already 
for seven years carried out for his own purposes systematic 
anthropological investigations amongst the hill-tribes of 
the Nilgiris, and had instituted researches into the religion 
and practices of the various classes inhabiting the city of 

Madras, It was only natural, therefore, that upon him 

should be conferred the responsibility of conducting the 

new survey. In this work he was ably assisted by 

Mr. Rangachiri, M.A., of the Government Museum. 

The work thus begun and steadily carried on has 
resulted in the publication of seven bulky volumes, replete 
with valuable information and accompanied by a large 
number of photographie reproductions. With regard to 
the latter it must be said that in many cases they leave 
much to be desired, and that it is hardly creditable to our 
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Government that at the present day a standard work of 
reference should have been illustrated in any style but 
the very best. 

Topinard’s detinition of anthropology and its allied 
sciences may be summed up thus—Anthropology is the 
general study of man ; ethnography the study of particular 
aggregations of men; and ethnology proper the study in 
combination of all aggresations of men; the term 
“ethnology " combining in itself the two last, The 
survey conducted by Mr. Thurston was protessedly ethno- 
graphic, and we should not therefore expect in these 
volumes any such generalizations or comparisons as belong 
more especially to the province of ethnology proper; it 
is necessary to call attention to this point lest anyone 
should be disappointed in not being able to obtain from 
them information wider than that which was embraced 
in the seope of the survey. There is, however, a certain 
amount of anthropology and a little ethnology in the 
Introduction, a table of head-measurements being given, 
with a short discussion on prevailing types. 

The subjects are treated separately and in alphabetical 
order—a convenient arrangement for ordinary reference, 
but one which will hardly sutisfy those who desire to 
compare the customs of different tribes, or to trace the 
prevalence of some one custom amongst the seattered 
masses of the population of the Madras Presidency. 
4 carefully prepared index would afford much assistance 
in this direction. At present there is none. 

A good specimen of the. contents of these volumes will 
be found in the notice of the Kurumba and Kuruba tribes. 
Tt has long been a subject for dispute whether these two 
are branches of the same tribe or whether they belong ta 
two totally different ones. At the present day they are 
sharply differentiated from one another, the former being 
dwellers in the forests, hunters, gatherers of wild honey, 
unetvilized and undomesticated, while the latter are a part 
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of the ordinary agricultural population of the country, 
enltivators, shepherds, weavers, stonemasons, and the like, 
living with the rest in villages and towns. The author 
of the Madras Census Report of 1901 supported the theory 
advanced by some writers that these tribes are all really 
one, that “Kuromba” is the Tamil and “ Kuruba” the 
Telugu and Kanarese form of the same name, and that 
in the name alone exists the difference, members of the 
same original tribe being civilized when they came to live 
amongst the rest of the people, and uneivilized when 
they clung to the forests. Mr, Thurston, however, holds 
a different opinion, and in proof of his correctness appeals 
to the results of his anthropological examination of a large 
number of individuals of both tribes, especially in the 
matter of their stature and nasal index. From this point 
of view he points out that the domesticated Kuruhas who 
are found in the villages of Mysore, Bellary, and Kurnool 
are physically different from the jungle Kurumbas of the 
Nilgiri Hills, who, he considers, are allied to the Kiidirs? 
of the Anaimallai Hills, the Paniyans of Malabar, and the 
Mala Védans or Hill Vadans of Travancore. He believes 
that the jungle Knrumbas are the remnant of the primitive 
Dravidian tribes of the south, driven into the hills long 
hefore the seventh century av.; while the civilized 
Kurubas belong to a totally ifierent race, These last 
claim to be a branch of the agricultural Kapus or Reddis, 
the largest and most influential caste in the villages of 
South India, cultivators, farmers, and landholders. It is 
curious, however, to notice that the practice of erecting 
stone dolmens over their graves still exists among some 
classes of Kurubas. 

According to some authorities the Kurnbas are the 
descendants of those agriculturists that formed the bull 


1 Why “* Kadir”? Surely the spelling should be “Kader”. from 
bidu-ear, “ forest-folk.” 
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of the rural population under the Pallava kings, a dynasty 


that was in great power from the sixth to the ninth 
century a.D., and by whom the aboriginal Dravidians, 
their descendants being the Kurumbas, were driven into 
the hills. 

Mr. Thurston enumerates and deseribes the divisions, 
subdivisions, and exogamous septs of these tribes, and 


enters into a full deseription of their customs and religion ; 


but he refrains, as he appears habitually to do, from any 
attempt at generalization. 

Proper names throughout this work are of course spelt 
in the manner now authorized by the Government, but 
it is sad to see that some relies of bygone barbarism still 
remain, Take, for instance, the name of the River Krishna, 
Nothing could be easier than to retain for ordinary use 
the correct spelling, though without the diacritical marks. 
This is a form that was in common use among Europeans, 
and was well established, until the Government of the 
day commanded a reversion to the antiquated anglicism 
“ Kistna “—in the spirit apparently of those who thought 


‘al well to write “Cow-door” for Kavudirn, or “ Shore- 


t" for Shorkot, Did anyone ever hear of an avatara 


of ey in the form of “ Kistna "? 


A few misprints have naturally crept in, but they are 
not numerous. 

Mr. Thurston and Mr, Rangachiri are to be congratulated 
on the successful completion of their task. Perhaps the 
former will favour us before long with a short general 
treatise on the ethnology of South India. 

| KR. SEWELL. 


[Copies of this work can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher 


Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C., the officially appointed 
agents for publications of the Indian Government. | 
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THe Cocui~s Termes anp Castes. By L K. ANANTHA 
Krisuna Tver, B.A., LT. 

The first volume of this work now published forms 
a valuable addition to the ethnographic series of South 
India. Mr. Thurston's seven volumes cover most of the 
eround, but Mr. Krishna Iyer's contribution to our 
knowledge is especially useful, inasmuch as it consists 
of a study of tribes and castes spread over a small area 
by a resident of the country peculiarly fitted by his birth 
and position to deal with the subject. As Mr. Beddoe 
in his Preface remarks, “He has had several great 
advantages. Thus, in the first place, he belongs to India 
by race and nativity ; and had he not been so, it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have acquired such a vast mass 
of information on subjects which natives are usually very 
unwilling to discuss with Europeans.” The high order of 
his English scholarship is manifest in every page of this 
work. Cochin and Travancore are tracts exceedingly 
interesting to the ethnologist, including as they do 
amongst the mass of the population a number of castes 
unknown in other parts of India, with customs, habits 
of dress, and social life peculiar to themselves. Fron 
carly ages mountain barriers and wide-spreading forests 
have cut off the inhabitants of this region from the rest of 
the Peninsula; and their history is in a manner unique 
and often has to be studied apart from that of their 
neighbours. A future volume will no doubt deal with 
the higher castes, the Brahmans and the Nairs; the 
present one treats of the lowest tribes inhabiting the 
forests and plains—the Kadars, Malayans, Parayans, tishing 
eastes, and the like—and in some respects these are the 
most interesting because the most primitive. Mr. Keane's 
remarks in his introductory note are much to the point; 
ethnographic work has been begun none too soon, since 
“Hinduism is steadily invading the haunts of the jungle 
peoples and thus gradually effacing many of the most 
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characteristic traits in the life of the childhood of 
mankind”. It is in the persistence to the present 
day of so many of these primitive types, doomed no 
doubt to disappearance, and that perhaps in the near 
future, that the great value of such records as these 
consist, 

Mr. Krishna Ivers volume contains a number of 
excellent photographs, mostly taken by himself, generally 
showing the racial types but occasionally giving us views 
of the scenery of the hills, rivers, and villages ; and with 
regard to these we may express our regret that in 
comparison with them Mr. Thurston's illustrations are 
often #0 poor. 

We select for notice a few of the author's articles, | 
The inhabitants of the hills, Kadars and Malayans, are 
described as wild and inoffensive tribes, shy, with no 
savage cruelty of disposition, The Kidars are evidently 
dying out, for at the last census they numbered only 310. 
They are essentially hunters, trackers, and honey-gatherers, 
The women make good wives and are models of constancy. 
The men are polygamous, but polyandry is unknown in 
the tribe, The son succeeds to the property of the father, 
and in this the Kadars differ from many of the other west 
eonst castes, Their religion is a rude animism. Their 
dead are buried, and though dolmens, menhirs, and stone 
circles are found in the hills of Cochin the Kadars of 
to-day never erect any monument over their deceased 
relatives. They are extraordinarily expert in tree- 
climbing and fearless in their descents over preeipices 
in the hunt for honey, wonderful trackers and daring 
elephant-catehers. They seem altogether to be a very 
attractive people, “quite simple, unsophisticated, and 
utter aliens to vice and trickery, They are plain and 
straightforward in their dealings, mever tell a lie, — 
and never deceive one another.” They never shirk 
work, are quiet, submissive, “obeying the slightest 
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expression of a wish, and very grateful for any assistance 
or attention.” + 

The Malayans are divided into two sub-tribes—Nattu 
Malayans, probably the original inhabitants of the hills, 
and Konga Malayans, who seem to have immigrated from 
forests further east. In some places their huts are built 
above ground, a number of bamboos being cut to an even 
height, and the flooring constructed on their stumps. 
They are divided into clans. Among the Nattu Malayans 
a nephew succeeds to the property of his maternal unele, 
as with many other peoples of the west coast; but 
among the Konga Malayans the son inherits his father's 
possessions. 

The Parayans have by some writers been classed as 
members of a hill-tribe, but Mr. Krishna Iyer holds to 
the opinion that this is not the case, but that, on the 
contrary, they have from a remote period been exclusively 
agricultural labourers. Though now outcasts from every 
caste, the Parayans preserve and cherish the memory of 
former greatness, regarding themselves as descendants 
of the original owners of the soil; and this may well be 
the case2 The author's description of the black magic 
and Oti cult of the Parayans (pp. 76-81) are interesting 
and valuable, but he @oes rather too far in his assertion 
that the Parayans of the Tamil Districts “adore Siva and 
Vishnu”. Setting aside the more highly educated of this 
tribe it would be safe to assert that the ideas of the 
masses regarding the supernataral are still confined to 
belief in the powers for good or ill of a multitude of local 
deities, village goddesses, and malignant demons, The 
Parayans are complete outcasts, and in Cochin, as in other 
parts of India, their near presence is a pollution to any 





I ‘The author evidently considers that this description ts o truly apt 
one, for he repeats the same words three pages later. 


2 Mr. Thurston (vi, 81 ff.) gives many good reasons for supposing that 


this belief is not without foundation. 


\ 
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 easte- men; but, as might be expected from the 

wh geographical position of this tract, this pollution carries 

further than in the rest of the Madras Presidency. In 
Cochin it appears that a Parayan may not approach 
within half a furlong of « easte-man, British administra- 

tion, with its strong tendency to extend justice to all 
alike, has to o large extent broken down these deep- 
rooted prejudices, and even Brahmans have to submit 
to the presence of Parayans within a few yards of their 
persons in our courts and offices. 

The author's account of the manners and customs of the 
fishing eastes and their devices for catching fish 1s very 
interesting, and the illustrations are excellent. 

Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer’s next volume will be 
welcomed, not only by ethnologists, but also by the 
general public; for apart from the scientific results 
obtainable from the present one it contains much that 
without exaggeration may be classed as good reading. 

KR. SEWELL. 


Der Rievepa im Auswant, (Erster TEI, Giossar ; 
Zwerrer Tew., Kommentar.) By Karn F. GELDNER. 
Stuttgart, 1907 and 1909, 


Geldner’s pen dealing with the Ryveda is of the highest 
value to Vedic studies, and the selection of hymns which 


interesting and important of the hymns of the Samhita, 
while the glossary not merely covers the uses of the 


VA selection, but in many cases extends to the whole of 
the Rgveda, and includes notices of other texts, such as 

the Matiniyent Samhita. 

bad must, however, be nea that masala con- 


Tt need hardly be said that anything from Professor 
he has chosen for study includes many of the most 


words noted which occur in the hymns included in the 
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views of other scholars on the hymns of which Professor 
Geldner treats. The Raveda is on the whole a most 
difficult and obscure work, and progress to its adequate 
interpretation must needs in large measure be throngh 
eareful enumeration and criticism of opposing views, just 
as the elucidation of classical works has been effected 
through constant critical work. Of course Professor 
Geldner in arriving at his own results has tested the 
renderings of others, and we must regard what he gives 
us as his deliberate opinion of what is the true sense of 
the passage. But no reasons are given for his decisions, and 
we niiss the statement of grounds which might enable us 
to dismiss for good as impossible a variant interpretation. 
Moreover, though no doubt students of the selection may 
be expected to have the Vedische Studien available, some 
needless trouble might have been saved by brief references, 
both in the glossary and the commentary, to the relevant 
passages in the Vedische Studien. 

A good example of the disadvantages of this method is 
seen in Professor Geldner’s comment on Agveda, x, 33, 34, 
He accepts the version of the Anukrameani? that these 
hymns are by Kaovasa, and he ingeniously shows that 
the reference in the Aifareya Brihmana’ to Kavasa as 
a kitave, “gambler,” is supported by the dicing hymn, 
x, 34, where Kavasa, in his opimion, bemoans his fate. 
But he rejects the view of the Anukramant that in x, 33, 
Kavasa consoles the prince Upamasravas for the death of 
Mitratithi, his grandfather, and instead explains the hymn 
as a lament of Kavasa because he had fallen into disgrace 
with his master Upamaéravas, and had been cast like 
Trita! into a pit by him, and he considers that the true 
story had early been forgotten. Now what ground is 
there to accept the mention of Kavasa as author of the 
hymns as correct? It is not early: on the contrary, as 

1 i, 19, This point i not found in the Kansitaki Brihmana, xii, 3. 

® Compare x, 33, 2. 3, with i, 104, &. 
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the Aitareya Brahmeane does not recognize him as author 
of x, 34, it may safely be said that the attribution is late 
and improbable. Nor is the evidence better for the 
waothorship of x, 33. It 1s true that a Kavasa appears m 
the battle of the ten kings,' but it is not certain that he 
was a priest: he may have been a king, as Hopkins * 
thinks, and the most that can be said for any connexion 
between a Kavasa and Kurusravana is that the latter was 
a descendant of Trasadasyn, who was a Piru king,’ and 
the Parus were on the same side as Kavasa in the battle of 
the ten kings, which, however, must be regarded as long 
anterior to the date of Kurufravana, It seems clear that 
we must give up the name Kavasa as that of the author, 
and it is also clear that the new Itihisa invented by 
Professor Geldner has no sure foundation. The hymn seems 
certainly elegiac in tone, but instead of being inconsistent 
with the account of it given in the Anuerameant that 
fact is surely a confirmation of the notice. It seems from 
the first part of the hymn that the death of Kurusravana 
took place in circumstances of disaster, and in consoling 
Upamaéravas the poet may well have had little on which 
he could dwell with satisfaction. Nor is there any 
reference to a pit in which the singer was cast; it 
is true that the Nirnkta‘ treats the word pursava/ in 
RY. i, 105, 8 as meaning the sides of a hollow, but the 
sense is not probable nor necessary, nor does Geldner ® him- 
self accept it. The poet is sorely afflicted, but the death 
of his master and the defeat of his people are adequate to 
account for all that is stated in the hymn. 

1 RY. wii, [12 

* TAOS. xv, 260 seq. Mr. Purgiter (RAS, 1910, p, 50) takes 
Kavasa as a Rei, and identifies him with the father of Tura, who con- 
secruted, according to one version, Janamejayo, The conjecture is not 
a probable one, if only on chronological grounds, and in thinking (p. 49) 
that the Bhoratas were enemies of Sudiz Mr. Pargiter is following an 
improbable and now practically antiquated view of the relationship of 
Bodie and the Bharatas, 

* RY. iv, 38, 1 seq. ‘ iv, &. 7 Fedische Studien, ii, 184, n. 3, 


Professor Geldner suggests a new interpretation of the — 


well-known erux, RY. x x, 18, 14. He thinks that the 
verse is to be considered as the thought of the dead man: 
“the gods shall place me on a day to come (ie. on rebirth 
in a mother’s womb) like the feather of the arrow in the 
shaft.” The idea is ingenious, but I do not think that 


__ it ean be said to be more than that, and it is open to the 


objection that it assumes that the idea of rebirth is to 


be found in the Ayveda This is extremely doubtful, 


though, if we consider that the verse is a later addition, 
as is in all probability the case, this objection is not fatal, 
but the version has the capital defect of being less con- 
vineing even than the ordinary interpretation.* 

Very clever is Professor Geldner's attempt to make 
sense of RV. iii, 31. Following the confused notice of 


Vaska* he thinks that the beginning of the hymn 


contains 4 double metaphor from Indian family law. The 
father who makes his daughter a Putrika, ic. one whose 
son is appointed to perform the obsequies of his maternal 
orandfather,* profits by the arrangement, but the son-in- 
law loses; or again, if the father has a son, the daughter 


and her husband have no share in the inheritance -; 


a similarly, the priest carries out all the toilsome part of 


the sacrificial ritual, but the patron alone profits by the 


offering, a broad hint for the latter not to forget the 
Daksina for the priest. But unhappily the interpretation 


breaks down on the actual wording of the hymn, and 
it is probably best to admit—as does, in fact, Oldenberg® 
—that we have, as too often, a passage the sense of 
which will always remain doubtful. It is worth noticing 


that while Professor Geldner aceepts here a line of 


| Aa to this ef. my remorks, RAS. 1900, p. 575, and see Oldenberg, 
PRoveia-Noten, 1, 308, 
1 OF Lanman, Sanabrit Heuser, 1p, $86, 
1, 4 Of. Brhodderntd, tv, 110, 
4 Of. Jolly, Recht wad Sitte, p. 72; Die Adoption in Fndien, pp. 1G, 17. 
0 Ryveda- Noten, i i, 239 ser. 
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interpretation based on Yaska, he deliberately rejects that 
authority's interpretation of RY. i, 124, 7, as also referring 
to the Putrika, He may well be right in doing so, and 
in that case the Putrika may be dismissed from the 
Raveda, Asa matter of fact the practice has a somewhat 
modern and artiticial character, and it is at least note- 
worthy that it is not found mentioned in any certain 
passage in the literature before Yaska, the Brihaddevata 
and the Dharma Sitras.' 

Another addition, and not a very probable one, is made 
to the list of animals named in the Hyveda in the shape 
of the bull Daéadyu, ealled svaitreya as the offspring of 
a snifra cow, which was used in battle and secured the 
victory= Itis idle to deny that the reference to Dasgadyn 
is quite inadequate to determine who he was—he has 
been with some probability identified * with Bhujyu 
because of the appearance of the word tugriydsu in the 
passage and the fact that Bhujyu was the son of Tugra, 
and is called Tugrya—but the theory of a fighting bull 
ig not made even probable by the quotation of a story 
of a fight between two balls created by the gods and 
Asuras in the Adthaka Sumhita,* and the native tradition, | 
for what it is worth, takes Svaitreya as the metronymic 
of a man, not of a bull. 

On the other hand, Professor Geldner is not apparently 
anxious to accept the view that the thirty-four lights 
referred to in the queda ® are the tive planets and the — 

Naksatras, and he recognizes that the poetical description 
of the moon as eithurn dadramtin samane bakindam 








































Veg. Gawama Dharma Sitra, xxviii, 20; Vorstha Dharma Sifra,. 
xvii, 17; and see Jolly, Recht wind Sitte, p. 78. 

* RY. i, a9, 14. 18. 

1 CH Bergaigne, Mefigion Veédigne, iii, 11; Bounack, KZ. xxxv, 527; 
Ludwig, RV. v, 472 
4 xiii, 4. (Geldner’s mode of citation by page and line is regrettably. 
Deeneperast though the citation by book and chapter is also un- 
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has nothing to do with the path of the moon through the 
Naksatras, which are unknown to all save the latest parts 
of the Aqveda, such as the wedding hymn of Sirya. 

On the other hand, Professor Geldner desires to 
assimilate the ancient chariot to the modern cart of Bihar 
described by Dr. Grierson in his standard work on the 
customs of that province,’ and he therefore identities 
the somewhat mysterious a@oi of the Agveda* with the 
wooden support of the frame of the chariot which was 
fastened to the axle outside the wheel. This is no doubt 
eonceivable, but the evidence is strongly in favour of the 
fini being the lyneh-pin or something similar.* Nor is it 
probable that the technical expressions of polities, udasine 
and pirsnigrifhe, applied in the Manave Dharma Sastre * 

to denote a king who is a neutral between two hostile 
ee really serve to explain madhyamadi in the Raveda, 
where the sense “ arbitrator " seems at once plausible and 
wlequate. 

The selection, fortunately, includes some of the most 
interesting of the historical hymns of the Agveda, and the 
series of Viévimitra and Vasistha hymns ® is satisfactorily 
explained, due recognition being given to Hopkins’ " clear 
proof that in RV. vii, 18 there is a deliberate allusion 
to Visvamitra by his suecessful rival, The only un- 
satisfactory part of the treatment of the hymns is the 
maintenance of the view that RY. iii, 53, 21. 24 contain 
a reference to Sakti's murder by the Viévamitras’ It is 
also quite probable that Geldner’s view of RY, vi, 27, 
which sees in Abhyavartin Cayamina and Sriijaya Daiva- 
vita allies, not one prince, is preferable to the usual 
identification of both men which Zimmer *® urges, and it 
ia satisfactory that Geldner adheres steadily to the view 


' Bikar Peasant Life, § 67. = RY. i, 35, 6. 

'Ch my Aitareyas dranyaka, p. 237. 4 vil, 158. 207. 

o RV. ii, 33, 54; vii, 18, 33, * JAOS, xv, 262. 

7 Cf. Oldenherg, Aygreda-Noten, i, BH. * Altindisches Leben, p. 183, 
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that netther Persian (Parsu)' nor Parthian (Parthave) > is 
found in the Samhita. Nor does he accept Hillebrandt’s* 
theory of the reference to the burning of the widow with 
her husband in the Agveda* os an interpolation from the 
ritual of the Porusamedha, or human sacrifice, As he 
well puts it, the widow shows, by approaching the dead 
body of her husband and lying beside it, that she ts 
prepared to die with him, but she does not actually 
immolate herself; the Vedic age no longer practised the 
burning of widows, but the forms of the eustom remained. 
And, again, he is probably right in accepting the hymn 
vii, 103 as a satire* on o Brahmin achool; probably the 
Vasisthas were making fun of the Viévimitras, for the 
verse vii, 103, 10° does seem to repeat directly m1, 53, 7° 
(achasrusavé pra tiranta a@yuk), and he aceepts im that 
hymn the meaning of dvddasa as “the year”, no doubt 
deliberately rejecting Jacobi's view that deidase means 
the twelfth month. 

In grammatical questions Professor Geldner shows the 
vame boldness which he has evinced in the Veevsche 
Studien. One general objection may be made, perhaps, 
to the principle which he adopts: it 1s no doubt true that 
grammatical irregularities are found in the Rgvede, but 
it is surely a matter of principle never to assume such 
irregularities when a reasonable sense can be made on 
the basis of the ordinary syntactical usages. For example, 
in RV. i, 50, 2, dpa tyé taydvo yathd nikeatra yonti, he 
says that tye is attracted to the gender of the object 
compared, and he compares RY. i, 191, 5 for the com- 
parison. * But though ndsafra 1s given in the Padapétha, 
and though Oldenberg* ia inclined to agree with the 


L RV. x, 33, 2 : RV. vi, 27, & 
‘ ZDMG, x1, 701. «x, 18, 8. 


© See Max Milller, Ancient Sunakrit Literature, p. 405, and cf, Macdonell, 
Vertic Mythology, p. 151, 
* Aareda-Noten, i, 45. 
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Pardapitha, it seems to me that Geldner was better advised 
in his Glossar in giving nékeatra as both neuter and 
masculine. RV. vi, 67, 6 presents clearly a masculine 
nikeatre, and when it is remembered that the Naksatras 
have some of them masculine names it is really not 
unnatural that adkeatra should be found as a masculine, 
and the evidence for the neuter gender of naksatra is not 
Revedie.! Of course such an attraction is not impossible,’ 
but to assume it beeause of the mterpretation put on 
a form by the Padapitha is hardly desirable. 

In some passages" Professor Geldner sees the use of 
the participle as a finite verb; but in none of the cases 
cited can it possibly be said that the construction must 
necessarily be accepted, and unless some better examples 
ean be adduced the construction must be considered to 
be doubtful. Professor Geldner himself does not accept 
the view in the case of jaganeiin in Aygveda, x, 10, 1, 
and Professor Oldenberg,* who is willing to accept the 
construction, does not quote any of the passages cited by 
Geldner in his list of examples of the usage. Or, again, 
is it really necessary to see a double relative in either 
RV. x, 52, Lor iii, 32,147? In the former passage we have 
vigve devah siatina ma ydthehd héta vrtd mania yar 
nisédya. But is the construction really ydtha-ydd as 
Professor Geldner supposes? Surely it ia rather yatha- 
monica yin nisddya (moandvar) There are two quite 
distinct: sentences, the secand of which may either he taken 
as parallel to the tirst: “how being chosen as Hotr I shall 
be minded, what I shall think when I sit down,” or as 
a temporal clause, “how I shall be minded, when sitting 
down I think“; in neither ease any double relative really 

| Weber, [he rediscden Nachrichten ron den Newaira, ii, 268, 

* Cf. Aitoreya Arayyada, v, 1, 1, with my note. 

7 * RY. i, 116, 2 (debates) ; ii, 38, artenvdamie iv, 7, 10 (daira) 3 

, 18, 12 (eradndth), See ok aqua ii, 2, 108, and compare my remarks, 


ZDMG. boii, 340; JRAS. 1010, 237. 
* KRoveda-Noten, 1, 425. 











oceurring. In iii, 32,14 the need to recognize a double 
relative is still less great, as Oldenberg’s note amply shows. 
Similarly, while the singular verb with a “neuter plural” 
is a possible phenomenon,’ it is surely needless to find it in 
RV. x, 10,2: salakema yod visuriipa bhavati, where the 
obvious sense is given by the feminine, It is true that 
the Vajasineyi Samhita* has salakema and viyuridipam, 
the Padapatha explaining salakemd as meant.* But the 
correctness of the Padapatha is far from being beyond 
doubt, and the Taittiriya Samhita * has solakemiuah and 
visurijpah, which conclusively supports the possibility of 
the feminine, for selaksma as a feminine is open to no 
substantial objection, Or, again, to assume, as Geldner 
does, attraction of the instrumental into the accusative in 
i, 147, 3 = iv, 4, 13, is hardly legitimate ; the passage runs 
yé paydvo Mamateyém te agna pasyanto andham dwritad 
drakean | rariksa tin sulerto vigedvedd dipsanta tal reypdve 
niha debhuh || The sense is surely satisfactory that the 
guards themselves are guarded by the god; the instrumental 
rendering would weaken, not confirm, the force of the 
passage, and Oldenberg* has abandoned his doubts® as to 
the possibility of the rendering. 

It would be easy to multiply indefinitely the points of 

t See eg. i, $1, 2; M2, 8, cited by Geldner; Delbriick, Very! Syut, 
iii, 2a. 

3 vi, 2. 

® Tt is rather curious that Geldner should pot simply take arfatynd aa 
‘a maseuline form used for a neuter as he does, Kommentar, p., 72, 0. 2, 1 
the case of roksohd, vii, 5, 6: amifrahd, x, 170, 23 rofl, iv, 8, Bz mmc 
ef. ojosed, Mavtrdyani SamAitd, iv, 4, 8. But the examples are all 
dubious: the nominative of “han in the neuter is ditficalt to form 
(ee. Oldenberg, op. cit., i, 419; Lanman in Whitney's translation of 
the Athorcoveda, p. $68), and if qpasri and fejaacdt in the Maittniyan! are 
‘hot merely slips, dae to ojasetné and tyaavind immediately preceding, 
‘there remains the obvious possibility of rendering them as nominatives, 


““the man who has the instruments (i.e. the rufatuah) becomes powerful 
ins regurcds his kingdom,” fed not matching yasya but being adverbial, 


which is perfectly legitimate. 
4, 3,10, 1 (the words are there in reverse order), 
* Bgveda-Noten, ¥, ‘147, * SBE. xlvi, 171. 
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interest raised by this valuable commentary, but it must 
suffice to note that Geldner offers a new but not very 
probable? version of the erux in iv, 24, 9, about Vimadeva's 
sale of Indra; that he thinks that the order of the hymn 
containing the conversation of Agastya, the Maruts, and 
Indra is i, 170, 166, 171, and not as Siew* takes them, 
and that he corrects tacitly but certainly rightly his 
former attribution to Siyana's brother of the remarks of 
Madhava cited by Saiyana on Agreda, x, 10; it 1s quite 
eertain that the older Madhava Bhatta is meant in that 
passage. 





A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Tueopor Bexrey. ZUM ANDENKEN Ft!k SEINE KINDER 
uxp EXkeL Von Mera Bexrey. 

Benfey has, perhaps, hardly received the recognition in 
this country due to his great merits as a philologist and as 
a Sanskrit scholar. Philology, indeed, is not a study in f 
which « scholar can hope to reap the full reward of his 
Inbours : its progress is so rapid, and it is so impossible. 
to effect any work in it which can be said to be really 
permanent, that a philologist must expect to be superseded 
at an early date and to become little more than a name. It 
is not, then, wonderful that Benfey's Sanskrit Grammar, and 
his numerous lesser contributions to Vedic grammar, which 
were to have formed part of a complete Vedic Grammar, | 
historic and comparative, should remain known mainly to \ 
scholars, but it is somewhat surprising that his great 
merits as a Vedie and Indian scholar should have been 
to some degree ignored. His edition of the Sameaveda in 
1848 was the first scientific edition of a Vedic Samhita, 
and the work is still a model of editing. It was accom- 
panied by much critical matter, by a translation, and 


1 Cé Oldenberg, p. 419. 
* Die Sagenatoge dea Agreda, pp. 108 sey. 
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a glossary of a merit which is still absolutely very hich, 
and which, in view of the date of publication, must be 
deemed to vindicate beyond question Benfey's claim to be 
reckoned one of the greatest Vedic scholars of Germany. 

His article on India in Ersch & Gruber'’s Encyclopedia 
had appeared eight years earlier, and though, like all 
articles in Encyclopedias, it never exerted the influence 
to which it was entitled, it has always been regarded by 
competent judges as of the greatest value and interest. 
[t is impossible to doubt that his reputation would have 
stood much higher had he devoted himself to Indian 
studies, but no doubt philology would have been the loser. 

His daughter's volume is one of great interest and 
excellence. It depicts a life of untiring industry and 
devotion to learning, based on the motto which he wrote 
in the album of his danghter Theodore—Ets: nui! hahel 
im se gloria cur expetatur, tamen virtutem tanquam 
wumbra sequitur. The letters to his wife, nee Fanny 
Wallenstein, who survived him for twenty years, dymyg 
in 1902, reveal a nature of singular kindness, simplicity, 
generosity, and uprightness, and his letters to his brother 
Rudolf display a wealth of tenderness and affection not 
unworthy of the man who readily sacrificed his slender 
patrimony to render possible the early marriage of his 
sister. 

Benfey died in 1882 of an internal malady: happily 
his last days were free from pain, and his faculties were 
unclouded, though it was with regret that he left a life 
in which he felt that there yet remained for him useful 
work to deo, But he had accomplished much; he had 
materially affected the studies which he loved, and he was 
sure of a recognition of his work and talents, which his 
daughter's biography, written with much dignity and 
simplicity, will unquestionably enhance. 

A, BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
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Avs DEM ALTEN Inprex. By H. OLpenrenc. Berlin, 1910. 

This little book adds another to the many valuable 
volumes published in Germany dealing at once in a 
popular and a scientific manner with questions of Oriental 
study. Their appearance testifies to the existence of 
a wider and more discriminating interest in matters 
Oriental than is to be found in England, an interest 
which renders it worth the while of so accomplished 
a scholar as Professor Oldenberg to cater for its needs. 

Of the three essays here collected the first is a 
refutation of the thesis, put forward by the late 
Professor Pischel in his Leben wad Lehre dea Biedelha, 
that meffe in Buddhism corresponds to and plays the 
part of love in Christianity, The matter is in great 
measure one of terminology, but so far as there is 
a real difference in the views of the two scholars the 
opinion of Oldenberg certainly seems preferable, Metta, 
as he shows from the evidence of the canon, is not one 
of the most prominent of the qualities to which Buddhism 
attached importance, and the meffa which is exhibited is 
the feeling of friendship to the whole of existing things, 
a state of calm affection, not the active exertion of good 
will. It is, indeed, a mental condition not far removed 
from the indifference to the universe which was the 
aim of the Vedantin, and it betrays an unmistakable 
resem blanee to its source, the Yoga of the Brahmm 
ascetic. It is not, of course, to be denied or doubted 
that the Buddhist texts know the frame of mind which 
is parallel to the love of the Christian, but it does seem 
certain that such Jove was not the Buddhist ideal end, 
and after all it would be idle to expect that this could 
be the ease. There is no correspondence between the 
Buddhist conception of Nirvana and the doctrine that 
God is love, 

The second essay deals with the Sutta Nipdta as 


evidence forthe thought of primitive Buddhism. Professor ,"— 
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Oldenberg' still holds that this collection is of very old 
date, and that part of it may approach nearly the time 
of the death of the Buddha himself, while he recognizes 
in it two passages referred to by Asoka. It is hardly 
probable that this view 1s correct: at least the evidence 
for it is of remarkable paucity and far from being 
cogent, But at any rate the text is of great interest and 
of some beauty, though it may be doubted whether any- 
thing in the Suttas equals in depth of thought and 
felicity of expression the stanzas scattered through the 
Upanisads, which form the model for the verses of the 
Sutia. Nipata, But in Professor Oldenberg they find 
a sympathetic interpreter and a most skilled translator, 
and as a brief exposition of the Buddhist life in the 
early centuries before the Christian era it would be 
difficult to praise too highly this brief essay. 

Not the least interesting of the essays is the last, 
a sketch of historical literature im Indmw, It is true 
that the times have changed sinee it could be said that 
there was no history in India, but despite a considerable 
amount of historical information it is clearer than ever 
that India has never possessed an historian. The best 
part of the Aajataraigint is no more than a mere 
chronicle, relieved from dreariness only by the not in- 
considerable poetic skill of the author, and raised above 
the rank of the European medineval chronicles mainly 
by the noble language which serves as the medium of 
expression. It is perhups impossible even with absolute 
accuracy to ascertain the causes of the phenomenon, but 
Professor Oldenberg rightly emphasizes the necessity of 
ai great national life for the writing of great history. 
India has never been a nation, and India has never had 
an historian of the first rank. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

1 opp. 26, 20, where he attributes the oldest form of the Euddhist texts 
to obout 400 nec, 

JRas. 1010, Hat 








Das VAITANASCTRA DES ATHARVAVEDA. Translated hy 


W. Catanp, Amsterdam, 1910, 
It is now thirty-two years since Garbe's text and 


translation of the Vaitaéne Sitra were published, and 


the mass of work done on the Atharvavedu and the 
ritual literature generally fully justities the new version 
which Professor Caland presents to Veche scholars. But 


it is right to note that the comparison of the new with 


the older work brings out clearly the great ability shown 
by Garbe in his version, the defects of which were due 
not to deficiencies in his scholarship, but to the imperfect 
means at his disposal. Nor does Professor Caland seem 


justified (p. iv) in his view that Garbe considered the 
Siitra as an independent description of the Srauta ritual _ 
for an Atharvavedin: at least, I cannot find any such 


view in Garbe's preface to the text or translation, and 


it is not consistent with the remarks on pp. v, vi of 


the former work. 
Professor Caland repeats and enforees his thesis that 


ss the Vaitdna Stra is not, as Professor Bloomfield! thinks, 


later than the Gopatha Brahmoya. IT have already on 


other grounds* stated my objections to Bloomfield’s in- 
genious but unconvincing argument, It is clear that the 
uges" refers to the Brilmana. 
In the first of these passages the Anubrihmanins are 
mentioned: it is not certain what is meant; Garbe leaves 


Vailina Sitra in two pass 





the word untranslated, and Caland renders it as those 


who recognize the “ secundire Brahmana” as an authority, 


without explaining what the secondary Brahmana is. It 


~ would ‘seem reasonable to render Anubrahmanin by “those 
who follow the Brahmana”’, which would of course be 


1 J AOS, xix, 1 segq.: Athercareda, pp. 102 seqq. 


* Aitareya dranyake, pp. 25, 26, 
1 xvii, 1b; xaxi, L The passages referred to are Copatha Hrih tern, 


4, 6, 12-1: fT, 4, 1-6, respectively. 


4 Panini, vi, 2, 42, is the source of the view that Anubrihmana means 
a secondary Brahmans. 
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& recognition that the Sitra did not regard the Brihmana 
as the only authority. Bloomtield* adduces as an argument 
for the derivation of the Gopatha from the Veritana the 
fact that the former text? refers to two classes of plants 
in the words dtharvanthhis edigerastbhis eo without 
specifying either, while the former class is defined in the 
Kausika Sitra® and the latter In the Vaitine Siatra- 
But this argument has no cogency: the Brahmanas 
frequently refer to matters only explained in the Sitras, 
without it being reasonable or possible to deduce that 
the Brahmana is borrowing from the Sitra. Similarly, 
no stress can be laid on the argument from the citation 
of Pratikas;: it is true that the Gopathw sometimes 


cites by Pratika verses found in the Vavfane in extenso, 


but it is fairly clear that the mechanical argument ts 
dangerous and unsatisfactory in this as in other cases.” 
Nor, again, do I see that Gopatha Brahmeand, 1, 2, 14, 
is based on Vaitiénea Sittra, vy, 10, any more than vice 
versa. Moreover, Professor Caland seems to be right in 
referring the frequent use of the optative® in the Siitra 
pposed to the more normal indicative to borrowing 
from a Brahmans, when the ritual is not described, but 
the optative is used in the directions which are piven 
by the Brihmana. Again, in the Sitra, xvi, 5, the 
expression puré pracuritoh is found; it is impossible not 
to recognize in this “a borrowing” from a Brahmans ; 
the Siitras do not independently exhibit in Satra passages 
like this such « construction. 
Professor Caland is somewhat unfortunate in his treat- 
ment of the last book of the Alhurvaveda. He twice 





asserts (pp. v, vi) that the book consists entirely of 


1 Atharraieda, p. 11k. = i, 2, IS, e wil, 16, ‘ey, 10. 

* OL Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the Bast, xxx, 4-8, 240; Mittingiache 
Geehrte Anzeigen, 1907, p. 24, ou. 1, with Knauer, Dos GobAidagrhyasitra, 
ii, 22 seq. ; Festyrues an Moth, pp, G4; Winternita, Manfrapitia, 
Pp. Xxx seq. 

" OF Vaitdus Safra, xx, 21, with Gopatha Srihmana, ti, 4, 10. 
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verses from the Agveda, though he, of course, knows 
that this is not the ease’ Nor is it quite accurate to 
say that none of Afhearvaveda, xx, is found in the 
Paippalida recension; Lanman® gives the true facta, 
Nor is it fair to treat Whitney's? reference to the 
Atharvaveda, xx, as incorrect. All that he said was 
that book xx “stands in no tonceivable relation to the 
rest of the <Atharvaveda, and when and why it was 
added thereto is a matter for conjecture”, Both state- 
ments are perfectly true: ib is indeed now—as it was long 
avo ‘—an aecepted theory that this book is a Sambhita 
for the Brihmaniechamsin priest, but that is merely 
a conjecture, and it is nowhere stated. Nor does the 
theory place the book in any real relation to the rest 
of the Athartaveda; the connexion is a formal and 
external one, and this is no doubt what Whitney was 
referring to. Moreover, it must be noted that the ritual 
of the Brahmanicehamsin as described in the Sitra does 
not wholly agree with the notices of the Ayvedu Siltras, 
and it is hardly very helpful to refer (p. vi) to the 
possibility of the ritual of a lost Rgveda Sakha tinding 
place for the twentieth book of the Atharvaveda, 
Professor Caland doubts whether it is proved that the 
twentieth book of the Atharvareda was known to the 
Gopatha Brahkmana, But the doubt seems quite needless. 
It is true that in one passage" the Brahmana refers to 
ai hymn of the Atharvaveda,’ which has seven verses, as 
wlrenm, “ consisting of six verses,” this being the number 
it has in the Agveda’ But not only is it quite possible 
that the statement is merely a quotation from the 


| For the facts, see Bloomfield, Atharroveda, pp. 46 seqa, 

2 In Whitney's translation of the Athareareda, p, 100. 

? Op. ctt., p. oxli. 

‘ See Bloomfield, op. cit., p. $6, n, 3, for the older views, and Garbe's 
text of the Vaitdne Saitrn, p. vin, 

* i, 6,2 " xx, 12 {misprinted xx, 22 on p. vil). 

¥ vii, 23, 
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Aitareya Brahmane,’ but, as Caland himself pomts ont, 
the last verse of the hymn in the Atharvaveda is a Yajya 
verse, and such verses are regularly not held to be part 
of the hymns proper* On the other hand there are two 
eases where the Atharvan form of a Re verse ts cited” 
and it is gratuitous to suggest that possibly the citation 
is from a lost recension of the Ayveda, Moreover, Caland 
overlooks the clear reference in the Gopatha,* pomted out 
by Bloomfield’ to the twenty books of the Atharruveds, 
which really decides the question once for all. It is 
important to note this fact, as one of the most certain 
things about the Atharvan literatures.’ 

It is needless to say that the translation displays 
a great mastery of the technique of the ritual, and in 
many places shows an advance on the work of Garbe. 
Here and there Professor Caland seems needlessly anxious 
to alter the text: for example, in xxxvili, 2 he wishes 
to read methate for methane, but the latter word is 
quite adequate in sense and the conjecture is needless. 
In xxxviii, G6 he suggests protipragnat for pratipresne, 
but this alteration is most improbable and unnecessary. 
In xviii, 17 he wishes to omit the word yajamanah 
from the text because the parallel passage in the Gopatha 
Brahmana? has it not, and according to other sources 
the VYajamina has his place west, not south, of the 
Brahman, but these reasons are far from conclusive. 
In xvii, 4 he conjectures mipagayata for mapagdyd, 


+ vi, 20, 11. 

° og. in the Faitina Satra, xxv, 11, dtheresreda, xx, 17, 11, is called 
the last verse, though v, 12 is recognized ibid. 

7 Ses Gopatha Ardimana, o, 6, 4 and 12 (RV, x, Lol; AV. ux, 125 
ii, 6, 16 (AV. xx, 130; of. Bloomfield, Atharrareda, p. 1). 

‘i, 1, , 2 Op. cit., p. 107, n. 7. 

* Bloomfield, op, cit., pp, 100, ISL, seems to think that froputha 
Brihmana, i, 1, 26, contains o citation from the Mahibhdsya (vol. i, 
p. 96, ed. Kielhorn), viz. the Karika detining avyaya. But it is needless 
to aay that the Karika is no doubt older than the Mahdbhdgyn, 

77, 2, 10 
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followed by tanapat samnah, and renders “von den 
Leben-enthaltenden Re weichet beim Singen nicht ab, 
(nicht) vom Korperschirmenden Saman”. But this is 
harsh: the supplying of m4 is not indeed impossible, 
but it ia not by any means probable, nor is the plural 
necessary, for the parallel in the Gopatha Priimeana ! 
has the plural in a different context and has no cogency 
for the Vaiténa passage. Or, again, in xvi, 17 it is 
useless to “conjecture” yus te drapeah patito ‘sti for 
the drapsah patito ty asi of the text. We have here 
a case—lhke those indicated by Winternitz in the 
Moantrapathe —in which the traditional text has been 
hopelessly corrupted before the Sitra was produced. 
(me can replace, if desired, what should be the proper 
text, but it is not reproducing the text of the Siitra. 
Nor 1s it possible to see any useful purpose served by 
a conjecture like prajds for prajém in prajam jinva* 
in xxv, 1. Again, in the Gopatha Brihmana, ii, 4, 8, 
yod Kusidam is 30 obviously a Pratika that the sug- 
gestion (p. 70) to take it as an object of yatayeran is 
quite out of the question, In xx, 6, on the other hand, 
the reading rfupitram for rtwpdtre is palwographically 
quite omubles but the locative eannot be said not to be 
possible, for the draught partaken of was in the beaker. 
On the other hand, in xxxvii, 15 no note is taken of 
deakeate following in the apodosis on yadi-prapadyeta : 
possibly deakseta may be read, but much more probable 
is that we have an example of an irregularity * which 
I have elsewhere exemplified. In ix, 12 Professor Caland 
reads dsita for datda: the correction is an easy one, but 
not cogent, for the nominative brakmd may easily be 
defended by parallel cases which are found elsewhere.‘ 


' ii, 2, 4; cf. also Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 120. 
= Cf Bloomfield, Vedic Courordauce, p. 609, 

* JRAS. 1000, pp. 152, 755, 

* Thid. 1908, pp. 1124 seq. 
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In ix, 18 the conjecture ytjamdndryajands is possible, 
but hardly necessary. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


AMURRU, THE Home oF THE NORTHERN SEMITES, a Study 
showing that the Religion and Culture of Israel are 
not of Babylonian Origin, By ALserr T. Cray, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: the Sunday School Times 
Company, 1109. 

Much has been said about pan-Babylonism—the doctrine 
first started by Professor Fried. Delitzsch, which, teaches 
us that all Israelitish civilization, and all the beliefs of 
the people, were of Babylonian origin. Naturally this 


has aroused much opposition, and the more moderate 


Assyriologists have done their best to combat it, and 
bring about what they consider to be a saner view of 
the ense, At the same time there is, it must be admitted, 
much to be said in favour of the pan-Babylonian view, 
though other explanations of the circumstances involved 
are possible, The Semitic nations, including the Baby- 
lonians and the Israelites, must have come from a common 
stock, and therefore, in all probability, had the same 
beliefs and legends. How many of these are their 
common property, and how many originated in Babylonia 
and spread thence into the districts around, is naturally 
a matter of considerable uncertainty, though careful study 
of the circumstances in which they were probably evolved 
may furnish solutions of the difficulties. 


'T take this opportunity of saying that I regret to hear from 
Professor Caland thut I have done him an injustice in thinking that 
he was responsible for the absence of punctuation in the Adthata 
Samhita (see JTRAS. 110, p. S18), which must be attributed to 
yon Schroeder alone, But I still think that the plan adopted by 
Professor in his edition of the Bawlhdyana Srauta Siira {see 
vol. i, pp. xii, xiti) is unfortunate and of litthe value. 


i. 
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The explanation of the opinions held by Winckler, 
Aimmern, Jensen, Jeremias, and others, which Professor 
Clay gives in his introductory remarks, are exceedingly 
interesting. In Winekler's opinion the earth was, with 
the Babylonians, a reflection of the heavens, whose 
influence, reacting upon its counterpart, revealed the 
past, present, and future to those who could read the 
signs. Astrology, therefore, was the great test and fore- 
shadower of ancient Semitic history, and was practised 
by Israel, as by all the other Semitic nations. All the 
patriarchs and leaders in Israel, moreover, resolve them- 
selves into solar and lunar mythological personages. 
Zimmern, the author points out, pays more attention to 
analogies and to the Old Testament stories which have 
parallels i in Babylonian literature. Even Christianity is 
indebted to Babylonia for tts events in the life of Christ, 
The birth of the Saviour had its origin in the fabled 
birth of Merodach, and in His regal origin as well as His 
passion parallels are found. His death is suggested by 
that of Merodach and of Tammuz, and the iden of His 
descent into Hades comes from that of Istar, the spouse 
of Tammuz,! ete. 

It is against these exceedingly attractive but often 
nmprobable theories that Professor Clay's book is directed. 
Treating of the Creation-story, he points out that Biblical 
cosmology places Eden in an alluvial plain, recognizing, 
however, the water of the sea as the primeval element— 
conceptions similar to those found among the Sumerians 
and other peoples. Nothing is said, moreover, in the 
Sumerian version of the Creation-atory* concerning the 
fight between Merodach and Tiawath, the chief theme 
of the Semitic Babylonian Creation-myth. 

* This might with much greater probability be regarded as taken from 
the legend of Merodach, who descended into the place of the departed 
to comfort the rebellious gods in prison (Proceedings of the Society of 


Biblical Archeology, 1905, pp. 60 ff., 77 f). 
* Bee JRAS., 1801, p. S04, 
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This, the “ Merodach—Tiawath “ myth, which belonged to 
the library of ASsur-bani-ipli (¢, 650 n.c,), Professor Clay 
regards as alate and elaborate attempt to explain the origin 
of things. Such is practically the opinion expressed some 
years ago by Sir Henry Howorth at the Society of 
Biblical Archmology, and is supported by the fact that 
no copies of the legend earlier than that date have as yet 
been found. It is therefore probable that it originated 
with the Assyrians, though to that the objection might 
justly be made that the great hero of the legend is 
Merodach, the chief of the later Babylonian pantheon. 
Moreover, it 1s also to be noted that negative evidence 
is not always trustworthy, and the finding of no earlier 
eopies of the legend than those of the time of ASsur-bani- 
fipl may only be due to the fact that we have not been 
Ineky enough to light upon them. That the hero of the 
legend is Merodach would only suggest that it was com- 
posed during the period of the dynasty of Babylon, when 
that city, of which he was patron, assumed the position of 
eapital of the Babylonian empire. 

In the chapter upon the Antediluvian Patriarchs, as 
given by Eusebius, Professor Clay rightly eriticizes the 
comparisons which have been made by various scholars 
between the forms of their names as quoted by that 
author and those found in the Babylonian legends. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the comparisons with 
similar Phoenician names are to any great extent more 
satisfactory. The identification of Evedoreschos with the 
Sumerian Enweduranki may be regarded as satisfactory, 
and there is every probability that Otiartes, for Opartes,? 
is rightly identified with Ubar-Tutu or Umbara-Tutn, 
especially as Xisuthros is undoubtedly the Atra-hasis of 
the Babylonian inseriptions. This would seem to suggest 
Babylonian (Semitic and non-Semitic) etymologies for 


'*Qrmprys for Oreprys, the + having been separated inte 7, 
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them all—in any case, | am inclined to withhold judgment 
until we have more light. 

Naturally, it is the Flood-story which would seem to 
furnish the greatest proof of the ancient connexion of 
Babylonia with the western Semitic states, on account 
of its close resemblanee. All the events are to be found 
in the two accounts, and in the same order. Babylonia, 
as the land of the two great rivers, with their interlacing: 
and intereonnecting canals, was also the land of floods, 
and many an inscription speaks of “the great waters”, 
which from time to time brought destruction in their 
train from the mountains whence the rivers flow. 
Professor Clay acknowledges that it is difficult to say 
whether the Flood-story travelled from Babylonia to 
Palestine or the reverse. He points out that the Bible 
version has some distinctively Palestinian traits, such as 
the olive-leaf (the olive being a tree of that country) and 
the fact that the vessel is called an “ark” instead of 
a ship. It is certainly a curious thing that the hero of 
the flood in Genesis is Noah, whilst in Babylonia he was 
called Ut(a)-napistim and Atra-hasise—names containing 
the element Viih oceur in Assyro-Babylonian, why should 
the Babylonian patriarch’s name differ from that found 
in the Hebrew version ? 

Concerning the comparison of Vahwah with Addu or 
Adad many interesting things are noted. The name 
fahweh, Professor Clay says, is found on a tablet said 
to have come from Kish, and now in the Morgan Library 
Collection, and also on a tablet belonging to Professor 
Fried. Delitasch, in both eases in the oath-formula. The 
form it there takes is Fa-wu-um. Though I should like 
to believe that this is the long-sought Yahwah (Yahweh), 
I should expect rather some such form as Yo-we-uwm or 
Ya--we--um.  Yowwm is apparently simply another 
form of Foawm, the Hebrew Jah, 

That Yah was the god of Canaan or Palestine, and 
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likewise Addu or Hadad, are also facts which can be 
substantiated. Dr. Hayes Ward has contended that there 
Was some connexion, not between the two names, but 
between the two deities, and Professor Clay quotes the 
well-known Biblical text in which the Syrians say that 
their (the Hebrews’) god is the god of the hills, thus agam 
connecting Yahwah and Hadad, As god of the country 
of Amurru he was also called Amurru (or, as the Aramaic 
dockets published by Clay show, “WS, ie. Awurru). He 
also gives good reason for believing that the name became 
shortened to Uru, and is found not only in Uri (Akkad), 
but also in Uru-salim (Jerusalem) and Uru-milki, “ Uru 
is my king.” And this brings me to a point touched 
upon by Professor Clay, namely, that Abraham dwelt in 
Ur-Kasdim, “Ur of the Chaldees." Was this Amurru 
(Awnurru, Urw) of the Chaldees? It would seem to be 
very probable, and in that case Babylonian influence in 
Palestine would be reduced to that of any other state, 
and no more. To all appearance, however, Professor Clay 
does not go so far as this, but merely argues that Ur 
of the Chaldees is simply the district called Amurru 
(Awurra) in the neighbourhood of Sippar (see JRAS., 
1897, pp. 595 and 597, ll. 2 and 3 of the translation). 
I have already spoken of the possibility of the non- 
Semitic Uri (ie. Akkad) being Ur-Kasdim, in answer to 
objections by my friend Mr, Rassam against its identitica- 
tion with Mugheir. He would prefer the old identification 
with Urfa or Edessa. 

The identification of the Amurru or Awurru in Babylonia 
with Ur of the Chaldees leads Professor Clay to suggest 
that the name read by many as Sargauni sar ali should 
in reality be Sargent Jar Uri, the sign for “city” (alu) 


having likewise that reading. Sargon of Agadé therefore 


called himself “ Sargon, king of Ur". This is im strange 
eoncord with Eusebius as quoted by Eupolemus, who 
speaks of Abraham as having lived in “a city of 
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Babylonia called Camarina, which, by name, is called the 
city of Urie, and whieh signifyeth a city of the 
Chaldeans". Camarina suggests that Eusebius identified 
Unie with Uriwa (=Ur, now Mucheir), but it is Uru, as 
represented by the sign for “city”, which would signify 
especially “a city” in Babylonian, the language of the 
Chaldeans, as that author implies. 

Tt is a book full of interesting suggestions, and will 
probably attract much attention, 

T. G, PINCHES, 


Le STYLE ADMINISTRATIF CHEZ LES AssyRIENS: Choix 
de Lettres assyriennes et babyloniennes, Transcrites, 
traduites et accompagnées de notes, avec 39 planches. 
Par MAURICE ZEITLIN. Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 
1910, 


This little work, which is dedicated to M, Edmond ie 
Rothschild, Founder of the Chair of Assyriclogy at the 
Séminaire Israélite de France, consists of 13 pages of 
introduction, followed by six sections consisting of trans- 
lations and texts. Three letters refer to “Justice "> two 
to foreign affairs; five to home administration: six to 
public works; five to religion; and seven to astronomy 
and astrology. 

All who have had to do with texts of this class, which 
are written in the vernacular, know how difficult it 15 
in many cases to get the right sense, It is, therefore. 
not to be wondered at that the Assyriologist should find 
in this work different renderings from those to which 
he had been accustomed. This is exhibited by the very 
first document, in which the words éyirtu 4: fadlimat; 
are translated “ Lettre de grace”. The following 1s the 
author's rendering and translation :-— 
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1. E-gir-tu 8a taé-li-na-a-ti 
2. ga Sarro be-li u-sal-lim-u-ni 
3. 4 ana al Ab-al-u u-se-sa-an-ni 
4. at-ta-na-su us-sa-hi-ir us-si-r-be 
5. lu-se-su-u-ni lid-di-nu-ni 
6. ina pu-u-ti tas-li-ma-a-ti lu-dal-lim. 

* La lettre de griice que le roi, mon maitre, a eu Ia 
bonté de m’accorder afin que l'on m‘autorise & sortir de 
la ville d'Abainu, je lai remise, je l’ai fait cireuler, je |'ai 
préesentée. Qu'on me libere, quion me laisse libre, con- 
formement & sa teneur, que je sois sain et sauf.” 

Many years have passed since the present writer trans- 
lated this tmscription, but he did not venture (perhaps 
wrongly) to publish it, on account of the doubt attaching 
to some of the words. Tuslimat: to all appearance meant 
state of being safe and sound, and the rendering which 
the context suggested was “safe-conduct ". But was this 
correct ? For the sake of comparison I copy, with modi- 
fications, from the notes which | then made. 

“ Letter of safe-conduct, which the king my lord has 
vouchsafed, which Ediau! has delivered. I may be helped, 
may go about, may be received; let them cause to come 
forth, let them give (? = ‘let them buy from, let them 
sell to (me)'). By the right of (this) safe-conduct let 
me be held safe.” 

In all probability M. Zeitlin’s rendering is, in some 
respects, better than that here given as an alternative, 
the latter having been made when much less was known 
of the language than at present. 

The texts concerning foreicn affairs refer to espionage, 
and a frontier incident. The former is from Bél-iddina, who 
sends news concerning Urtéa (Urartéa), the “ Araratites”, 


rT == a | " Y <, ie file AE -e-ar, ef, Cueivformn Terts, xix, 42, 
Oot. Tat first thought that the third character was oc], in which 
case the name would have been Arbiow (‘‘the Erechite"), bot there 
ure no traces of the interior wedges to be ‘seen, 
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brought by the Andiites and the Zikirites. It is an 
inscription of such unusual forms as igifi/ina (for 
igtibtimi), i-ig+ti-bi (for igtibi), and iat possibly for 
#élu (so the author seems to read), though it is not 
improbable that sense might be obtained by reading iri, 
possible in consequence of the polyphony of the Assyro- 
Babylonian syllabary. The seeond text of this seetion 
refers to the same district, and the writer announces to 
the Assyrian king that he had sent the prefect who was 
under his orders to Ararat, with a message to the following 
effect: “Now we are peacefully ineclined—as for you, 
you capture our fortresses, and what am I to do? 
Suppose I on my side did harm within your boundaries 
and in your fortresses |” 

Besides the letters described above, perhaps the * Protests 
of the Governors” (Protestations des syndics) is the most 
interesting. These were officials in the city Milkia, to 
whom the king had given the order: “As for as the 
mountains,” apparently meaning that they were to proceed 
thither. They were willing to perform the service required 
of them, though it was very difficult (dana adannis). 
Away from “ pioneers” and “ lavandiers”, however, they 
could only do it if the king gave them 4omne gabra, which 
the author translates by “ lhuile fortifiante ", but whatever 
may be the precise meaning, it probably refers to their pay, 
which they desired to receive when entering their country. 

On the whole, the texts are correctly given and 
transeribed, but the glossary would have been more 
serviceable if it had been ordered under roots, and not 
under the initial of each word as it appears in the 
inseriptions, The meanings also might have been added, 
with references to the texts where the words occur. 

M. Zeitlin's renderings make, on the whole, very fair 
sense, and show that he has a great future before him 
as an Assyriologist. 

T. G, Prscnes. 
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THe TCzvK-1-JAHaxcini, of Memors or JAHANGIR. 
Translated by ALEXANDER Rogers, LCS. (retired); 


, edited by Hexry Bevermor, LCS, (retired). 
Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, Vol. XIX, 
1908. 


We are indebted to Mr. Rogers and Mr. Beveridge for 

a Valuable contribution to the history of the Mogul Empire 

in India; and it is to be hoped that the remainder of the 

| work, completing Jahangir’s reign (1617-27), will follow 

at an early date. If this were done, we might hope soon 

to have an uninterrupted series of original authorities for 

that period. We already possess two versions of Babar's 

Memoirs (1526-30); Humayiin (1530-55) is represented by 

©, Stewart's Memoirs of Jouker, Aftabchi; Mr, Beveridge's 

translation of the Akhar-ndmeah (1555-1605) ts completed, 

at any rate in manuseript; twelve yenrs of Jahdingir's 

reign (1605-17) are dealt with in the work before us; 

|. Professor Jadunath Sarkar has long been working at 

Aurangzeb’s letters, and has begun, we hear, a formal 

history of Aurangzeb's reign (1658-1707). I myself have 

collated and put in order the materials for the years 

1707—S8, and of this compilation the portion covering the 

years 1712-21 has been published, Shahjahan (1627-58) 

will soon be the only emperor of whose reign there will be 

no detailed account in English, a total neglect for which it 

is hard to account, os his reign was the most magnificent 
and one of the most interesting of the whole dynasty. 

In his Preface Mr. Beveridge touches briefly on the 
curious literary problem connected with the Memoirs of 
Jahangir. I cannot say that he, any more than his 
predecessors, Sir H, M. Elliot and Mr. Dowson, has given 
a satisfactory solution. The subject 1s gone into at 
q greater length in Elliot & Dowson, History of Ineadia, vol. vi, 


a ee 


pp. 251-5, 256-64, 276-83. Major David Price, in his 
' Memoirs of Jahangeer, 1829, 4to, reproduced the more or 
Jess spurious version ; the present translation, founded on 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan's edition of the text, gives us what 
seem the real Memoirs as written down or dictated by 
Jahangir. 

Jahingir evidently takes as his model the autobiography 
of his great-erandfather, Babar, and he could not have 
ehosen one more worthy of his emulation. Of a record 
which is so multifarious in its contents, it is Impossible in 
our narrow space to give any satisfactory summary, and 
I must econtine myself to a mention of the general 
impression left by perusal of the book. For instance, 
it is greatly to the eredit of his sense of candour that 
Jahangir avows his responsibility for the murder of 
Aba l-Fazl, his father’s wazir. He also admits that he 
drank sometimes to excess, and allows us to see that 
he was much of a free-thinker, sceptical and rationalistic 
after the modern fashion, in his attitude to all miraculous 
stories ; and at times cruel and vindictive, qualities of which 
Akbar was not entirely devoid. In spite of the Jesuits’ 
dreams that Jahangir was a Christian in all but name, we 
may be certain that he was as far from Christian belief as 
his father Akbar had been. At the same time he was not 
a good Muslim; perhaps, if it be true that he was never 
circumeised, not 4 Mohammedan at all, strictly speaking. 
As symptoms of his unorthodoxy we may refer to the 
non-Mohammedan practice of dating the years of his reign 
from the vernal equinox, the use of the old Persian solar 
months, and the practice of bemg weighed twice a yeur on 
his lunar and solar birthdays. 

Jahangir was ardently devoted to the chase ond an 
admirable shot; his prowess as a tiger-slayer is frequently 
and lovingly detailed. He had also # fine taste in jewels, 
of which he often speaks. One very pleasing feature of 
this record is that Jahingir, in writing of his father, is 
invariably respectful and sometimes tender, and we like 
him for it, On the whole he reveals himself as a man 
of strong character, a vigorous and successful ruler, not 
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80 Wise o statesman or so great a soldicr as his father, 
Akbar, nor so attractive a human being as his great- 
grandfather, Babar. Quite early in these Memoirs we 
learn how he suppressed the rebellion of his son Khusra, 
when he certainly acted with the greatest vigour; but 
it is to be regretted that he weakly placed that unfortunate 
prince in the hands of his brother Khurram, who connived, 
to say the least, at his death by poison. Von Poser, the 
German traveller; who was in India at the time, says: 
* But who can approve his (Khurram’s) hideous fratricide 
of Chosroe? Certainly it is a saying that whoever is 
ready to use force against mght, will do so for the 
sake of a crown. But can any crown stay firmly on 
a head which has within it neither honesty nor trust- 
worthiness /” 

At the time this volume brings us to (1617), Khurram 
(Shahjahin) was in high favour and being loaded with 
honours and costly presents, Jahingir was intensely 
gratified by his sons successes against the Rana of 
Udhepur, and could hardly reward them suificiently. If 
the continuation is published, we shall see the favourite 
of 1617 turned into “The Wretech” of 1622, a fugitive 
from his father’s wrath, and seeking shelter in the 
kingdom of Bijapur. Such are the vicissitudes of greatness 
in the East ! 

Having read this book as if I were a corrector of the 
press, naturally I have found many discrepancies in 
transliteration, sometimes on the same page, and some 
positive errors, as for mstance gfiri (p, 2) for the Hindi 
word ghari, a measure of time, which is correctly spelt 
on pp. 83 and 85. We also find “ Kharakpur” (pp. 146, 
175) for “Kharakpur”. I need not pursue the subject 
further. Such defects as these seem inevitable in all 
work of this sort, and do not detract substantially from 
its value, Perhaps it will not be out of place, however, 
if I devote the remainder of my space to the more salient 

* mas, 1910. 61 
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points which have struck me during the perusal of 
the hook. 

On p. 67 Jahingir speaks of a balli, a boat-pole, and the 
editor in his Errata, p, 447, proposed to read laggi, This 
latter word is, no doubt, used east of Allahabad ; but belli 
is quite a common and well-known word further west 
(Platts, Dictionary, p. 166). In the Ma @sir-ul-wmerd, 
ii, 172, Rawal Sal Darbari (p. 17) is styled Rajah 
Rae Sal Darbari, and this would seem preferable. An 
explanatory note on the duties of a Buyutati, translated 
“Master of Works” (pp. 22, 45), seems needed. He 
belonged to the Khansatman’s or Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment, had charge of Crown buildings and Government town 
lands (nuzal), he prepared basar price-lista, kept the Lord 
Steward's accounts, took possession of contiscated property 
and escheats, and was collector of the jicyaf or poll-tax, 
Of the Patr Das (Rajah Bikramajit), on p. 23, there is a 
biography in the Ma.@sir-ul-wmord, ii, 189; the fact 
might have been noted, With reference to the deseription 
of the kurkarag-chinah on p. 45, n. 3, [ would throw 
out the suggestion that it was the storehouse for velvet in 
the piece, and not made up: see the Dastir-wl-insha@ of 
Yair Muhammad (Caleutta, 1270 ., 1853 a.D.), p. 241, 
where we have Toshah-khanah (jam? parchahie uz hor 
qiam), followed by karkarag-khanah (Makhmal, quta'-i- 
parchaha). On p.79 the Manjholi referred to must be the 
Salempur Majhauli in the south-east of the Gorakhpur 
district, the head-quarters of the Bisen Rajputs, one of 
whom, on becoming a Mohammedan, founded Salempur on 
one side of the Gandak, while the Hindi rajah continued 
to live on the other side im Majhauli, the ancient capital. 
The phrase on p. $2, “ certain opposition and disloyalty on 
rouch land,” is correct literally for muthalifatha wa ni- 
daulat-khaahtha dar samin-i-nd-lhamwir, but hardly 
seems to express the obvious sense. Who are the “ Khatur” 
tribe (p. 100) settled between Hasan Abdal and Atak ? 
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The Khar o Dalah-rak of the text (p. 45) is equally 
unsatisfactory.) The word chauwhkandt (text, p. 65; trans., 
p. 137) seems a Hindi word meaning in itself “ four- 
cornered”, although Jahingir adds the adjective mwraliha, 
“quadrangular,” It oceurs to me as probable that Jahangir 
meant to say chawkhambi, “ four-pillared.” 

For “Bhoj-hira” (p. 140, 1. 14) I would suggest 
“Bhoj, Hadi”, the second word being the tribal name 
of the Rajputs who hold Bindi and Kotah; there are 
biographies of Rao Bhoj of Bindi and his son Ratan 
in the Madgir-ul-wmaerd, i, 141, 208. The Ujjainiya 
of p. 173 is more precisely the modern district of 
Shahabad, the home of the Ujjainiyah Rajputs, whose 
chief representative is the Rajah of Dumraon. The 
hunting preserve Somonagar of p. 202 may be identical 
with the Samagarh, renamed Fathabad, the site of 
Aurangzeb's victory over Dara Shukoh in 1658. Should 
not Siwiatin (p. 203, mn. 2) be identified rather with 
Sibi at the mouth of the Bolin Pass than with Sihwan ? 
A passage in the A fn-i-Akbdrt seems to be accepted by 
Jarrett, ii, 337, n. 4 as supporting this view. If so, 
Sibi is hardly in Sind and certainly not on the Indus. 
Although the text (p. 101) has Daid, Karani (translation, 
p. 207), yet should it not be Kararaini? This is the 
name of the Afghiin tribe to which the man belonged, 
and it is so given on his coins; see H. N. Wright, 
Catelogue of Coina in the Indian Musewm, Caleuita, 
1907, vol. ii, p. 182. 

Although qi» (p. 218) means the yak, would it not 
be more appropriate to the surroundings to read “ yaks’ 
tails"? On p. 224, L 3 from the foot, I would propose 
to read {Genet ". the actual pronunciation, in place of 
“ Qanuj "; and were not “ [‘tigad Khan, Yamin-ud-daulah " 
rather the titles than the names of Abn l-Hasan (p. 224, 


| Possibly 24S (kintur) is « misprint for MS (Fakar, i.e, ghaker), 
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n. 2)? With reference to the meaning of “jewels” given 
to fara on p. 225, I would call Mr, Beveridge's attention 
to the Raidshih-naimahk of ‘Abd-ul-hamid, Labori, 11, 254, 
where a gift of a twrah to the widows of Yamin-ud- 
daulah is expisined as “nine pieces of unsewn clothing ", 
and Platts, Diet., p. 342, says the word is used in India 
for presents of food and so forth I would point out 
the diserepancy between p. 218 and p. 227 about the 
name of the Rajah of Kuméon; in the one place he is 
called Lakhmi Chand and in the other oe Chand ; 
whieh is correct ? Mr. Beveridge, on p. 239, n. 2, questions 
the reading biraderi of the text; but this seems to me 
a possible reading, in the not unusual meaning of a 
mansabdar's troops recruited from his own tribe or elan. 
I consider that this is the meaning intended in this 

lf 1 mistake not, the true name of the sect referred to 
on p. 253, n. 1, was Raushani, possibly because its founder 
was from the country of Raushan. The form Haushan 
(The Enlightened) was Akbar's perversion of the word, 
in order to give point to his seoff that they were the 
Tarikis (The Benighted). As for the suggestion referred 
to on p. 451 of reading patld-baist instead of piltd-lict 
(p. 285), I withdraw it so far as I am concerned. I believe 
now that jilfd-bast is correct, from afa, aa pluti, 
springing in the air, capering (Platts, Diet, p. 267). 
The passage on p. 279, where Jahangir states the 
large extent of land he had given away, would be more 
satisfactory if qiulbah (plough) and Aharwar (ass-load) 
eould be taken as terms of land measurement. It seems 
a little ridiculous to boast of having given away twenty-six 
“ploughs”, articles costing a rupee or so each; and it 
should be noted that the text itself (p. 197, L 1) has 
qulbah-i-cirdat, “ploughs of cultivation,” which could 
be rendered “plough-areas of land for cultivation”. I am 
nearly certain that “plough” is used somewhere m India 
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for the area of land which can be cultivated by a man 
with one plough; persons of wide experience whom I have 
consulted are of the same opinion, but I have not been 
able to find any recorded authority. In the ease of 
kharwir I have been more fortunate. Sir Walter KE. 
Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, 1895, p, 248, tells 
us that “Land measures are calculated, not by the length 
and breadth, but by the amount of seed required by 
certain areas of riee cultivation. It has been found 
that the Aharwdr corresponds exactly to four British 
acres 

Ts not the word chenfze used by Olearius (p. 294, n. 3) 
intended as the equivalent of =, khanjor, a sword, 
our word “hanger”. On p. 297, L 24, the word phup 
has a query attached to it, and n. 2 suggests the sub- 
stitution of pal, But phup is also a good Hindi word 
for a flower; see Platts, Dyiet., p. 253, UE, pahup, phaep, 
from Sanskrit pushpa. The words “head butler” seem 
hardly an adequate indication of the position of a 
Mirsiman (also called Khansiman), the fourth or fifth 
in dignity of the great officers of state; and the word 
desionates not a “rank” but an “office”. “ Lord 
Steward" would be a better equivalent than “ head 
butler”. The verses on p, 322 from the Introduction 
te Sa‘di, Shiraazi's Gulistan, seem to represent the original 
somewhat inadequately— 

Az dast o cabin kih bar-iyad 
Kis ‘whdah-i-ehubr-ash ba-dar-iyad. 
This I take to mean— 
«Who can succeed with hand and tongue 
In paying his debt of thanks to God ?” 

Also see J. T. Flatts, Gulistan (1873), p.-v, to the same 
effect. 

The words Aidlisah-i-sharifah are rendered on p. 3450 
by “private domains”. Isthat correct? As I understand 
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the matter all lands not granted for jigira or other 
allowances belonged to the Ahaligah or imperial fise. 
In other words, all lands under direct management and 
collection were khalisah (H. H. Wilson, Glossary, p. 275). 
The word kaula on the same page is a Hindi word for 
a kind of orange (Platts, Diet. p. 849, kamla, kowla, 
kaunla). To make the sense clear, kaula ought to be 
preceded by » (tea), “and,” as in the text, p. 173, 1 9. 
The tradition of milk flowing in the River Sipra at 
Ujjain, as mentioned by Abal-Fazl in the A in-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett, ii, 196), and by Jahangir in these Memoirs 
(p. 355), is also reported by the German traveller Hemrich 
von Poser, who was at Ujjain for three days in July, 
1622. He was told that in Rajah Bikramajit’s time the 
phenomenon happened twice a month, but the miracle 
ceased after a seavenger had washed his inferior parts 
in the stream. ‘The miracle, so von Poser was assured, 
had been renewed from 1614 during the government of 
Darya Khan, Afghin, Similarly, von Poser gives the 
story of the rian elas spud tarned into gold, which 
appears here on p. 364, and mentions the recluse Jadrap 
of p. 355. The traveller saya: “In another direction is 
a house cut out of the side of a hill, in whieh the still 
living Tschatrub Gussera [Jadrip, Gusain] dies to the 
world, This man is a Baniyé recluse, who endures the 
severest poverty by the power of devotion, so much so 
that during one day and one night he does not consume 
more grain than he can lay hold of with his five 
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Qn p. 357 sunnédr is given as “sg irdle or thread”; it 
would be more precise to call it “ Brahmanical thread ”, 
sunndr being the Persian equivalent of the Hindi janeo, 
just as sunnardér is of “Brahman”, It strikes me, and 
the context supports my view, that “ revenue collector ” 
for eazawal (p. 873) misses the special meaning intended. 
A sazdiwal was in those days a man, generally selected for 

















his brutal manners and foul language, who was sent to 
hurry the movements of a procrastinating official or secure 
the execution of some unpalatable order. Instances of 
this use of the word are numerous. 

On p. 380 would not * Chief Taster " be a better 
rendering of Bakawul-begt than “Chief Steward ”, his 
partienlar duty being to see that, the monarch's food was 
not poisoned (see P. de Courteille, Diet. Turk. Oriental, 
p. 158), As to the variants (p, 419, n. 2) of “ Mittar” and 
«Natar” for “Babrah", does not the alphabetical order 
of the meahals in the Aim (Jarrett, ii, 257) show that 
“Babrah (Babrah)” must be correct / With reference 
to the queries attached to “ Nabu", “ Nanna’, “ Nanhi”, 
on p, £20 (L 23), the nickname of Muzaffar Shah [II of 
Gujarat, I notice that the contemporary author Abi 
Turab Wali uses the form “ Nana” (edition E. D. Ross, 
pp. 106, 110), The events connected with the rismg of 
Mugaffar Shah's adherents in 992 H, (1584), their occu- 
pation of Abmadaibad, and the defeat of the new Mogul 





in the work just referred to (pp. 103-10). 


governor, I‘timéad Khan, outside its walls, are fully detailed 
















In conclusion, it will be accepted, I trust, as a proof of - 


devoted such close attention to it, and pointed out what in- 
dation, Such criticism, to which I have mainly confined 
myself, in no way implies a non-reeognition of the great 
weal, energy, 
execution of his : 
regret if any delay occurs in the pu 
these Memoirs, with his valuable annotations. 

WinttamM IRVINE. 








Mey 23, 1910. 


the value attached by me to this work, that I should have | 
é seems to me to be doubtful or to require further eluci- — . 
and erudition applied by Mr, Beveridge to the su 


task; and it will be a subject of great 
blication of the rest of 
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Le Jaron, Histore er Crvmimation. Par le Marqims de 
la MAZELIERE. Avee nombreuses gravures hors texte. 
Tomes I-IV. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1907-9. 

In these four volumes, containing some 2000 pages 
pleasantly written and sufficiently illustrated, M. de Ia 
Mazeliére has given the Western world the most complete 
history of Japan hitherto presented—a history which is 
much more than a collection or sequence of mere annals- 
it is a philosophical and comparative account of the people, 
government, literature, religions, arts, and administrative 
systems of Japan from the dawn of history to the 
restoration of the latter sixties of the last century. For 
.@ work of such magnitudé the materials available to 
one unversed im the difficult seript and language of the 
Dawnland are the translations and essays of men like 
Aston, Brinkley, Chamberlain, Satow, and members of 
the later school of Japanese scholars, mainly German 
and American, whose contributions are contained in the 
volumes of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, the Mittheilungen of the Deutsche Gesellschaft: 
and the various publications of the French school of 
Oriental languages. If such materials are insufficient 
they are at least manageable; Japanese, Chinese, ond 
Korean sources are practically inattackable in their 
immensity and variety; their “voluminousness", in the 
words of Professor Chamberlain, “ almost negatives the 
possibility of any European ever properly ransacking 
them.” The Dai Nihonshi, compiled under the auspices of 
a Mito prince early in the eighteenth century, extends to 
a hundred volumes, and is written in as pure Chinese as 
the Japanese can command; and the principal modern 
collections, Dai Nihon Keomonjo (On the Antiquities of 
Japanese History) and Dai Nihon Shiryu (Materials for 
the History of Japan), will when completed comprise 
more than 500 volumes, In addition there are in- 
numerable diaries, memoirs, and biographies more or 


ar 
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less authentic, the endless archives of the Tokugawa 
Government extending over nearly three centuries, and 
the numerous collections of nikki (journals) of the 260 odd 
daimiates of the Bakufu regime, all awaiting even the 
preliminary work of classification. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether any history of Japan will ever be written 
at all comparable with Western histories in accuracy and 
fullness of credible detail, not merely in view of the 
enormous mass of unsifted material, but also in connexion 
with the special difficulties of decipherment of the various 
and varying scripts in which they are composed, and with 
the lack of original documents earlier than the seventeenth 
century. Much, however, is being done by the new school 
of historical investigation that has come into existence In 
Japan, and is beginning to appreciate European scientific 
method as well as to be free from the curious persecution 
which not many years ago caused one of the first historical 
authorities in Japan to be dismissed from his professorship 
because he expressed some doubts as to the authenticity 
of the accepted chronology of primitive Japan; and some- 
thing has already been accomplished in the carefully 
written and, as far as possible, authentic history published 
recently under the auspices of the independent Waseda 
University, the creation, I believe, of the retired statesman 
Count Okuma. It is not too much to say of M. de 
Mazelitre’s work that it will accomplish for the European 
reader a notable portion of the task undertaken by the 
author of the Waseda history for the Japanese student of 
the chronicles of his country. 

Tt cannot be said that up to the “Christian century i 
the history of Japan presents any particular interest or 
offers any warning or instruction to men. Tt is the record 
of a continuous struggle towards some sort of peace through 
the overlordship of one or more among a mass of ever- 
ehanging chieftains—kept together after a fashion, never- 
theless, by the sanctity of the Mikadoate, notwithstanding 
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the atlverse influence of Buddhism. The Jnpanese State 
did not result from an aggregation of states like China 
in the third century uc., neither did it ever break up 
into separate states like the Roman Empire, <A certain 
unity has been curiously preserved through the storms of 
ages, a nucleus of authority from which broke off a number 
of locally independent and extending powers that yet 
never became wholly disassociated from the primitive 
centre, and which in the fullness of time were to unite 
themselves with it in the powerful island empire of the 
present day, The first steps of real advance in this 
direction was taken by the earlier Shoguns, followed by 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Iyeyasu in their contemporary 
and successive efforts, crowned by the Tokugawa Shorunate 
of the last-named, which was a preface lasting two 
hundred and fifty years to the existing empire of the Tennd 
Mutsu. But the Tokugawa Shogunate was in truth an 
episode, though a long one; the shorter period, known as 
the Christian century, was a step in more regular develop- 
ment and anticipated the reforms of the nimeteanth 
century. One can hardly imagine to what heights of 
power Japan might have risen but for the retrograde 
course Iyeyasu and his successors impressed upon her 
in the seventeenth century. All this is clearly shown 
by M. de Mazeliére with abundant comparative illus- 
trations from the history of the West, which after a very 
interesting and in large measure novel fashion connect 
the history of Japan with that of the reat of the world, 
and are interspersed with reflections that reveal the 
author as a learned and enlightened student of the 
philosophy of history, and especially of that of the Far 
East in particular and of the Orient generally. Japan 
was never a soulless despotism—local autonomy prevented 
that—and though the people at large were not direct] y 
taken into account the numerous body of the Samurai 
more or less represented the interests of the whole state 
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from Kagoshima to Awomori. I have not attempted in 
this brief notice any criticism of M. de Mazeli¢re’s work ¢ 
it must suffice to say that it is an eminently readable 
digest of the materials at his command, well worthy the 
attention of Orientalists as well as of the general reader. 
F, Vieror DIckKrns. 


Der Istam. Zerrscurirr rte GescHicHTe UND KULTUR 
pES ISLaAMIsCHEN Orients. Edited by C. H. BECKER. 
Vol I, Pt I. Strassburg, Tritbner; Hamburg, Boysen. 
1H10. 

A hearty welcome will be extended to this latest born 
of Oriental reviews—Der Islam—whiech on May 10 last 
started, it may be hoped and anticipated, on a long and 
distinguished course. The first number opens, in due 
course, with an article by the editor, Professor C, H. 
Becker, on “Islam” as the problem to be treated in its 
pages—and not, as the Professor neatly puts it, “ the 
problem of Islam.” He points out the many popular 
ses of the term—viz., a collection of political units, 
a political theory, a civilization, and a ereed—coneeptions 
which both overlap and interact, and the last, although 
great and far-reaching in its influence, yet in Western 
idea largely exaggerated. For the Professor emphasizes 
the vast differences between a religion to be pushed on 
until it overcame all rivals, and the practical outcome 
of the idea, in Asia and in Northern Africa, of an 
upper stratum of colonizing believers, and, below them, 
a tributary native population unconverted and unmolested 
in their unbelief. Indeed, the force which prompted the 
Arab exodus was not religious but economical, and in 
this connexion the Professor refers to Prince Teano's 
recently advanced theory of inaridimento, with which 
he expresses himself as eompletely in accord. But 
although religious conviction did little more than aid 
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the advance of Islam. it was the eventual means of 
bringing the masses into its fold through the “ unremitted 
labours of Muslim missionaries” (quoted from the 
Preaching of Islam of Professor Arnold), To the 
victors, however, the result of this religious success was 
that whilst they multiplied, the number of the tribute- 
paying vanquished diminished. For religion, and not 
race, became the badge of unity, and, when the Maula 
system formed a ladder from one elass to the other, the 
marked superiority, both intellectual and material, of the 
ascending class made itself felt until the aristocratic 
Arab system became transformed under the Abbasids 
into an ordinary Oriental despotism where there were 
neither conquerors nor conquered, but all bowed alike 


before an absolute master. Under these altered eonditions. 


eonyersions proceeded apace, and political absolutism was 
in due course combined with a religious system equally 
absolute. But it was not religion which brought about 
political unity ; if was the pre-existing civilization of the 
land, itself the outeome of Hellenic culture transmitted 
in its Aramaie form from the conquering Alexander and 
his successors. To regard Islamic questions of to-day 
rather from these points of view than from one restricted 
to the Koran and the Life of the Prophet is declared to 
he the object of this publication, and it is one well worthy 
of encouragement, 

There follow a few interesting pages by Professor 
Goldziher on the origin of the title “ Tkhwan al-Safa ". 
which he traces to the story in Halila wa-Dimne of the 
Ringed Pigeon, told in response to the royal command 
for a story'about true brotherhood, how it arose and how 
it profited. Its moral, that mutual fidelity and support 
serves to ward off dangers, becomes, when regarded as an 
allegory, a symbol of the release of soul from matter, and 
of its rise into the region of pure spirituality, On this 
account the name was adopted for the brotherhood, 
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The remaining articles, which ean only be mentioned, 
are: an elaborate illustrated study by E. Herzfeld on 
Islamic structural art, to be continued; then two short 
articles, one by G, Jacob on the result of Persian and 
‘Turkish influences on that art; the other by E. Littmann 
on the recent and apparently considerable encroachment 
of Islam in North Abyssinia on Christianity. The 
concluding article is one by M, Hartmann on the position 
of Germany towards Islam, its proper aims, and the 
means by which to attam them. This is a question on 
whieh foreigners may abstain from any expression of 
opinion. Incidentally the writer, in a solemn foot-note 
on p. 77, recalls to the memories of those fortunate 
enough to be present a humorous episode at the Algiers 
Oriental Congress of 1905, in which the protagonist was, 
in fact, the Cairo editor Shawish. Altogether it is a very 
successful first number. 


Sux Tzu on THE Ant or War, Translated from the 
Chinese, with Introduction and Critical Notes, by 
LioxEL Gunes, M.A. London: Luzac & Co., 1910. 

Writers on military affairs have occupied rather an 
inconspicuous position in Chinese hterature ; but amongst 
the few works! coming under such a heading is one of 
particular moment by Sun Tza. It ts really the oldest 
of the class, and not only so, but aleo the oldest military 
treatise in the world. The author lived in the sixth 
century B.C, 

During her long history China has passed through many 
of the stages of existence and conditions which have been 
experienced by us in our shorter epochs of political life. 
This standard work was written during Chinas f endal 


1 Wrylie in his Notes on Chinese Literature gives only some fifteen or 


‘sixteen in all, Out of a total of 11,332 works by 025 authors, given 


in w biographical list of hooks in the former Han Dynasty, 790 by Oo 


authors are classed as military. 
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state. It seems fitting that this treatise on warfare 
should have been produced when all the little states that 
composed the China of that period were in strife one 
with the other. In this arena of constant internecine 
warfare Sun Tzii received his training, 

It is evident that he must have been an ardent student 
of the principles that underlay the successful appeal to 
the sword, the bow and arrow, the spear and shield in 
ancient China. The whole book shows it to be the result 
of keen observation of military tactics, a methodic study 
of military operations, in which the author took a 
prominent part. 

Seanty knowledge is obtainable of the life of Sun Tzi, 
and what is given is not always reliable. Mr. Giles 
has thoroughly investigated all notices of the author, 
subjecting the information available to a eritieal test of 
its value. An attempt to construct even an outline of 
Sun Tzt's life must be based almost wholly on conjecture, 
the resultant of which is barely a page of inferences. 

There have been two former translations of Sun Tei, 
one in French and the other in English. We have not 
seen the former, but from the specimen given of it in 
the introduction to the present volume it was apparently 
a poor affair, The latter had the advantage of being 
written by a military officer, who, however, unfortunately 
was not a Sinologue. Our present translator is most 
seathing in his denunciation of the omissions and 
mistakes and blunders which he detects. One hundred 
and seventeen or eighteen times in the course of 175 pages 
reference is made to the former translation, and nearly 
always to animadvert strongly on tt. 

The care with which the present translator does his 
work is most commendable, Mr, Giles has already earned 
his laurels in the tield of translation from the Chinese, 
and the present work will add to his reputation. At the 
very beginning of the book we have a much better 
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endering of the first word than has appeared in former 9 
translations—in fact the proper rendering for it—and = 
this augurs well for what follows, It is impossible in 
a short notice to go through the whole, pointing out the ™! 


| excellencies or improvements in the translation. Two or 
' three instances must suffice, such as towns on p. 73 
~ for the Chinese ch'éng, the proper equivalent for chih 


| chung on p, 83, and the translation on p. 159 of 
paragraph 22. 

} ~ We ean only hope that Mr. Giles will add many other 
Chinese standard works to his list of translations. 

The day of bald renderings of Chinese originals into 
7 wooden English is fast passing away. A literal translation 
of one of these old Chinese classies is impossible, as 
ir Mr. Giles well says, “The Chinese is so concise and 
| elliptical that some expansion is necessary for the proper 

understanding of it” (p. 170, note). At the same time 
the characters are so elastic that they refuse to be fettered 
by dictionary-made detinitions, and those who have made 
many translations are aware that failing the definitions 
they require, they must be, to a certain extent, their own 
dictionary-makers. 

Mr. Giles has wisely used the commentators to elucidate 

difficult passages and clear up obseurities, though at the 
BATE time he does not follow them implicitly when he 
believes he has reason to dissent from their views, but 
uses his own judgment. There have been not a few 
Y commentaries—some score or 80. The romance of tiction 
ig -well exemplified in the earliest one, as the list of them 
is headed by the name of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, one of the heroes 
of the famous historical novel, The San Kwo Chih, The 
 eommentaries extant at the present day are eleven in 
number, but they are of varyimg merit, the deep 
profundity of some requiring the more lueid notes of 
4 others; thus we have, as it were, commentaries on 
 pommentaries, “ epexegetic,” as a recent author terms it. 


~ : 
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It is wonderful that this old-world book should be so 
modern in its ideas. Lord Roberts, in a letter to the 
translator, says: “Many of Sun Wu's [Sun Tza's] 
maxims are perfeetly applicable to the present day.” 
Mr. Giles'’s notes are not only critical and exegetical, 
but abound with numerous instances in the wars, not 
only of the Chinese in former and later times, but also 
in ancient and modern Western warfare, which all 
illustrate the principles enunciated by the old Chinese 
peneral. 

The list of battles thus mentioned, generals referred to, 
and books cited is not a short one, for we have the 
names appearing in these notes of Nicias, Demosthenes, 
Sophanes, Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, Hannibal, Julius 
Cesar, the Dictator Fabius, Cromwell, Turenne, Napoleon, 
Moltke, General Buller, Lord Roberts, Baden-Powell's Aids 
to Scouting, Waterloo, Marengo, Sedan, and Port Arthur, 
all illustrative of points in old Sun Tzii. 

The notes, we may remark in passing, are enlightening 
and, in many cases, very suggestive. Amidst many 
interesting remarks interspersed through them, Mr. Giles 
calls attention to the analogies between the early Chinese 
warfare and that of the Homeric Greeks—*“In each 
ease the war-chariot was the important factor, forming, as 
it did, the nucleus round which was grouped a certain 
number of foot-soldiers” (p. 9, note). 

To any fearing the Yellow Peril we would commend 
the careful study of this Chinese military treatise, the 
maxims and precepts of which have been “highly valued 
in China" for two thousand years or more, the book 
having “exercised a potent fescirasion over the minds 
of some of China's greatest men”. Sun Tazii voices the 
feeling of the Chinaman on war; he is the exponent of 
the attitude of the Chinese nation towards wartare. 

there: is ample proof in the thirteen chapters that the 

sentiment of the Chinese people is opposed to militarism. 
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As Mr. Giles points out in his Introduction (p. xhiv), the 
great body of this sentiment “from Lan Tzi downwards 
and especially as reflected in the standard literature of 
Confucius, has been consistently pacitie and intensely 
opposed to militarism in any form”. In the Introduction 
a few passages are culled from what may be called, from 
a Chinese standpoint, the unorthodox view of warfare. 
The trend of these “unorthodox views” is, however, 
against peace at any price and not in favour of aggrandise- 
ment and wars of conquest, Here are a few of these 
“qnorthodox views": “ Military weapons are the means 
used by the Sage to punish violence and eruelty, to give 
peace to troublous times, to remove difficulties and dangers, 
and to suecour those who are in peril” (Ssii-ma Ch‘ten). 
“War may be defined as punishment, which is one of 
the functions of Government” (Tu Mu), “ Weapons are 
baneful and fighting perilous; and unless a general is in 
constant practice, he ought not to hazard other men’s lives 
in battle” (Sun Hsing-yen). 

Since the publication of Dr. Legge’s Chinese Classics 
the method he employed of the translation beimg accom- 
panied by the original text has apparently fallen into 


desuetude, and it is a pleasure to find in this book « return 


to the old plan which students of Chinese literature prefer 
to that of rendering Chinese masterpieces without the 
Chinese version. 

The book is printed at Leyden and well printed, the 
type clear and distinet, both in the English and the 
Chinese. We could have wished, however, that the Chinese 
style of the notes being placed immediately after the 
passages to which they refer, instead of at the foot of 
the pave, had not been followed; in fact, that the plan 
adopted in the Introduction had been adhered to through- 
out the whole book. 

An improvement, should the book reach a second 
edition, would be to put the numbers of the chapters at 

gras. 1910, 2 
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the top of the pages as well as the ordinary pagination, 
as it would facilitate reference. 

There are two full indexes—one of the Chinese 
characters arranged alphabetically according to the English 
romanizing of the Mandarin pronunciation, and there 
is also an English index. 

J. Dver Ban. 


TANTRAKHYAYIKA. Die adlteste Fassung des Paticatantra 
aus dem Sanskrit tibersetzt mit EKinleitung und 
Anmerkungen, von Jonannes Herre. Erster Teil: 
EISLEITUNG, pp. vili+[2], 159. Aweiter Teil: Uner- 
SETZUNG und ANMERKUNGEN, pp. [ii], 159 + [1] 
Leipzig und Berlin: Druck und Verlag von . G. 
Teubner, 1909. M. 12 (bound M. 16). 

TANTRAKHYAYIKA. Die iilteste Fassung des Pafcatantra, 
Nach den Handschriften beider Rezenstonen zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben, von JOHANNES HERTEL. 
Mit einer Tafel in Lichtdruck. pp. xxvii, 186, 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1910. M, 24. 

(Abhandlungen der kiéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gittingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse, Neue Folge, Band XI, Nro. 2.) 

With these two publications Dr, Hertel crowns his long 
and extraordinarily laboriows researches concerning the 
text of the Pafeatantra. A history of the text is to 
be published by him in the Harvard Oriental Series. 

A complete list of Dr. Hertel’s books and papers dealing 
with the subject might have been usefully inserted here, 
were it not that M. Sylvain Lévi bas meluded such a list 
in his notice of the former of the two works now under 
consideration (Journal Asiatique, X. xiv, 1909, pp. 530-5), 
to which passage the reader may be referred. We need 
only mention the fact that in that list four texts are 
included, namely— 
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lL. A Tontrakhyiyita ( Uber das T. die Kasmirische 
Rezension des Paiicatantra mit dem Texte der Hund- 
schpift Dece, Coll,, viii, 145. Leipzig, 1904; published for 
the Letpaig Academy), . 

2 A southern recension of the Pateutantra (Das 
Sidliche Paticatantra, Sanshrittest der Rezension 8 mat 
den Lesarten der besten HSS. der Retension a. Leipzig, 
1906; published for the Leipzig Academy). 

4. The northern or common Paicatantra in its fuller 
form—fertua ornatior (Tha Panchatantra ... vn the 
Recension, called Panchakhyanake, and dated 1199 ap, 
of the Jaina monk Purnabhadrit. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1908; Harvard Oriental Series, No. 11). 

4. The present text, a definitive edition of the Tantra- 
I heaped i Let. 

Two other recensions of the work, the shorter Poce- 
funtra—tertus simplicior—and the Hitopadesa, are known 
in reliable editions. Of the Nepalese Tontrakhydne 
a selection was published, with translation, by the late 
Professor Bendall (JRAS., 1888, pp. 465-501). Further, 
the substance of the book is included in the Authésarit- 
sagara of Somadeva and the Brhathatha of Ksemendra, 
Inasmuch as nearly all these recensions and compilations 
are now furnished with satisfactory translations in European 
languages, the Sanskrit work has become fully accessible 
to students of all kinds. 

Needless to say, there are versions of the Pancafuntra 
in other Indian languages, from the Newari to the Tamul. 
And when we take a wider view we find not only the 
numerous progeny of the Pahlavi version made by order 
of Chosroes before 570 a.p.—a group to which attention 
was first drawn by Sir William Jones in an address to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society in 1786 and then by Sir Charles 
Wilkins in the Preface to his translation of the Hitopadesa, 
and which was the subject of Benfey’s important study— 
but also Siamese, Laocian, Javanese, and perhaps other 
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derivatives which still require investigation. The Malay 
possesses, in fact, two separate versions received by curiously 
ditferent routes, one having come through the Pahlavi- 
Syriac—Arabic—Persian and the other through the Tamil. 

The existence of different recensions, even of highly 
artificial and polished compositions, is no rare phenomenon 
in Indian literature. But it may be doubted whether 
there is any Sanskrit text, if we except the Vedu and 
the Muhithhirate and Réimdyunt, which in the character 
and extent of the transformations that it has undergone 
ean compare with the Pafteatantra, or which presents 
i problem of equal imtrieacy. 

Tt is no reflection upon Dr. Hertel’s predecessors to 
say that he found the problem practically untouched, or 
rather he found some of its more important elements still 
wanting, since the Tuntrakhydyika, the most notable 
of them, became known only through Dr. Hertel's own 
researches. It was he who brought to light the Poona 
MS., obtained by Bihler from Kashmir, and it was owing 
to his inquiries that the other MSS, which form the 
basis of the present edition were sought and procured. 
To him belongs also the credit of having discovered 
the date and authorship of the amplified Puieatantre 
(feetus ornatior) and of publishing a correct edition of 
the southern text. 

In the introductory parts of the two works now under 
consideration Dr. Hertel presents a solution of the critical 
problem in terms of no inconsiderable detiniteness and 
precision, A genealogical table (translation, 1, p. 40; 
text, p. xxii) provides a place for each of the recensions, 
including both aetual MSS. and postulated archetypes 
and intermediates; and the discussions leading up to the 
table furnish details concerning both existing MSS. and 
those which are assumed. ‘The precision of Dr. Hertel’s 
statements may be exemplitied by a citation (text, p, xxi}— 

“In this case p* could not, of course, have been copied 
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directly from <, sinee p* is in any case later than A, and 
its copyist can, of course, have had before him no complete 
text in pluces where the writer of A found already 
a gap. Accordingly p* cou'd at the most go back to 
a copy derived itself earlier'from = than was A. Gut 
this also is impossible, since p*, although on its part 
very faulty, has frequently the correct or more original 
reading as compared with <#. Especially to be considered 
are the above-cited readings, which p* has in common with 
P (a), and which always relate to details, not to cases 
of larger divergences between a and 8. At the same 
time, the great mass of the errors of 8 appears also in 
yp’, so that it is clear that there has not been a correction 
of the archetype of p= in accordance with a. We must 
rather hold that at the time, when + was copied by the 
writer of the intermediate MS. € which leads to A, it 
showed the gap as we have it in A, but that there was 
available a third older MS. (y) or—compare the corrupt 
reading mile (R') instead of méarye—a copy (y) of such 
a MS., whence #' supplied the text wanting in MH. Only 
thus can the variants between p? and FA! be explained; 
and in view of the imperfection of p elsewhere, even 
the passages where this MS, has the correct reading in 
comparison with :R, and in which it exhibits the 
readings of a, must be traced back to the less imperfect 
archetype x, whence probably = also is matey derived. 
This is confirmed by the following passag 

It is possible that with some readers the ipiodibave bine 
of such statements concerning (partly) non-existent doeu- 
ments may react in thedirection of incredulity, But those 
readers will be obliged in eandour to take account of 
three facts, namely, (1) that auch refinements are an 
inevitable outcome of modern textual criticism, in which 
Dr. Hertel is evidently an expert, (2) that the statements 
embody the results of prolonged and elaborate researches, 
which are open to detailed examination, and (3) that in 
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his present edition and translation Dr. Hertel has provided 
the means of controlling his qynelusions by references to 
the decisive passagces. To exkmine the whole question in 
detail would demand an amount of time comparable to 
that spent upon it by Dr. Fertel himself. The task can 
only be undertaken by some future specialist in the study 
of the text. It is hardly likely that such a re-examination 
will fundamentally modify conclusions so thoroughly 
thought out and documented. Dr. Hertel’s work will 
always remain a landmark in the history of Paicutantra 
criticism, The order which he has introduced into the 
chaos of recensions will be itself the basis of future 
rectifications, while upon the general student it confers 
the double advantage of a broad conception and a model 
(as he himself points out, preface to the text, pp. vili-ix) 
for research in other departments of Sanskrit literature, 
In the Tontrakhyayika Dr. Hertel claims to have dis- 
covered the most original and earliest form of the work, 
closely related to, but distinct from, the common source 
(K) of the Pahlavi version and of the other Indian texts. 
Both archetypes belong to Kashmir. The Zantrathyayile 
itself exists in two recensions, a and #, of which the 
former, as the more original, is selected for representation, 
being supplemented only where the MSS, are incomplete 
by extracts from the sister redaction. Needless to say, 
there arise numberless critical questions in detail, where 
the readings of other recensions must be consulted; and 
Dr. Hertel has provided a most elaborate and careful 
apparatus eriticus, in which he has distinguished by 


‘special types the two most important classes of variants, 


namely, the cases where the reading of 8 has been preferred 
to that of a, and the cases where the combined authority 
of a and 9 has yielded to the weight of argument or of 
other suthorities, The number of conjectures unsupported 
by MSS. which have found a place in his text is of very 
reasonable dimensions: a good case is generally made 
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out for them,-and they include some really admirable 
suggestions both by Dr. Hertel himself and by various 
correspondents. 

The great importance of the Tuntrakhyiyike resides 
in the fact that it preserves the original prose text of the 
work. The differences which mark off the other redactions 
are of an order practically precluding textual comparison ; 
. they belong to the higher criticism, invelving omissions 
and insertions of whole stories, dislocations of arrange- 





ment, abbreviation and expansion of narrative, mn fact 
recasting of a drastic character, That Dr. Hertel’s con- 
tention as regards the Tontrithyayuta, with which the 
Southern Paiecatantra corresponds in the main, though 
showing considerable curtailment, is in this matter justitied, 
will be questioned by no one who has carefully considered 
the parallel passages which he gives and discusses on 
pp. 69-98 of the introduction to his translation. We are 
therefore in possession of the text in the form whieh it 
wore at least as far back as 570 a.p., when the Pahlavi 
version was rendered into Syriac. 

In regard to a further matter also, or rather to two 
allied matters, namely, the purpose of the work and the 


ann 


a language in which it was composed, we are able to avow 
a like allegiance. The Paficatantra claims to be, and is, 
; a work on niti, an artheSistra ; and its speciality consists, 
Ss as De. Hertel well observes, in a combination of the 


e science of policy with the story or akhydyika ; and this 

fact is conveyed in the title Tantrakhyayvba, concerning 
which we will say a word presently. This being so, we 
cannot doubt that it was composed in Sanskrit. The 
arthadistra is one of the old Brahmanical sciences. The 
work ascribed to Canakya has now been published: it is 
evidently a very ancient treatise, its style being similar 
to that of the Mahabhisya, and the author quotes the 
views of not a few earlier authorities and schools. In the 
 Lalite-Vistore (ed. Lefmann, p. 156, 1. 21) the arthasastra 
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8 included in the list of seiences in which Buddha 
excelled, and it is also mentioned in the Milindapaiha 
(ed. Trenckner, p, 1), As Dr. Hertel points out (intro- 
duction to trans pp. 5-6), it was condemned by the 
Buddhists (Speijer, Jatukamadla, trans., p. 40, note) and the 
Jains, and we Know it only in Sanskrit, unless some of 
the nift books of Burma, which in any case are late, were 
original in Pali. No doubt the beast fable, which in 
all parts of the world is primitive, has always tended to 
convey lessons in morals or craft—we need only think 
of “Unele Remus". But the express employment of it 
as a vehicle for a detinite science seems to have originated 
in India, It ts a eombination highly characteristic of 
a civilization of which the two moat important features 
were the intellectual passion and subtlety of the Brahman 
schools on the one hand and the village life of a humorous 
people on the other. 

Dr. Hertel has an interesting passage (introd. to trans., 
pp. 5-18) concerning the position of Sanskrit as a court 
language. He holds that the literary Sanskrit, as distinct 
m the studies of the Mimamsaka pandits, flourished 
exclusively in the entourage of the Rajas, and he quotes 
(pp. 13-14) from that extremely amusing work the Bhaja- 
prebundha « story which illustrates the distinction in 
a striking manner. Our concurrence here is tempered by 
two qualifications, In the first place,the Bhojaprabandha 
belongs to a very late period, during Muhammadan times, 
When the Sanskrit had drifted far from the life of the 
people. Secondly, we must remember that the Rajas who 
played the part of Mweenas in regard to the Kavis and 
Mahakavis included not only emperors and kings, but great 
numbers of petty rulers, zemindars, and merely rich persons, 
who would all have their literary dependants: further, 
that purely literary studies were continually prosecuted 
in Brahman settlements and local sabhds. For instance. 
Bana speaks in the Harseacarite (trans., p- 33) of his own 
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literary retainers and (p, 71) of the literary studies of the 
Brahmanical settlement where he dwells, and we can see 
from the plays and from such works as the Dusukwmdra- 
cerita, that literary culture has always been a feature of 
Indian city life, In city and country alike the Mahabharata 
is even to this day genuinely popular literature. 

We may now advert to the arguments whereby 
Dr. Hertel seeks to determine the date and place of 
composition. 

As regards the date, he has no diffieulty in showing 
(introd. to trans., pp. 20-2) that it lies between the time 
of Canakya, whom it cites, and that of the Pahlavi 
version, Le, between 300 n.c. and 570 ap. at latest. He 
is in favour of a time nearer to the earlier limit, and 
concludes (p. 22) that the Tuntrakhyayika is the oldest 
kaeya text which has come down to us| His main 
reason is the relative simplicity of style; and making 
allowance for a few ornate passages, which are in fact, 
beside the verses, the chief justification for applying 
to the work the term Aa@vya, it seems not without 
weight. Nevertheless we must remark that the style of 
the Arthadiatra is of a far more antique character, The 
Jétukaméald, to which Dr, Hertel refers, and the Buddhe- 
carita and other works of Advaghosa, as well as such 
sacred texts as the Lalita-Vistara, suffice to show that 
in the first or second century a.p. there existed a havya 
style much more elaborate than that of the Pwieatantre. 
The Mahabharata, on the other hand, is relatively simple. 
But these facts are hardly of chronological import. The 
style of the Paficatantra may be called periect in relation 
to its subject-matter, and it presents few grammatical 
and lexicographical peculiarities or archaisms, Perhaps 
something has yet to be learned from a study of the 
proper names and other realia mentioned in the text. 
On the whole, while conceding an early date, let us say 
at least 300 a.p., we look to the future for further light. 
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Quotations from the work are smmgularly rare im ancient 
texts, or at least have been seldom brought to light. 

For Kashmir as the place of origin Dr. Hertel pleads 
earnestly (pp. 23—5), but he hardly succeeds in convineing. 
The fact that the oldest text is found only in Kashmir 
yoes for little: the same might be said of the Mahabharata 
or the Harsacarita. The MSS. themselves are not old, 
the earliest dating from about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, MSS. in the Saradaé character are not 
often of great age. We must, however, do justice to 
Dr. Hertel's contention, He claims to have proved 
(introd. to trans., pp. 26-7) that all the extra-Kashmirian 
recensions (except the ftexfue simplicior) go back to a 
eurtailed text contained in a single Sarada MS, If that 
were the case, tt would be all but conclusive, Dr. Hertel’s 
technical arguments have been given in full: they are 
eminently characterized by detiniteness, and they deserve 
the close attention of specialists. But we are hardly 
prepared to repose so complete a confidence in a purely 
critical reasoning regarding so complicated a matter. The 
Sarada character is one of a group of northern alphabets 
sprung from the Gupta writing, and, according to Biihler's 
most mature opinion (Inaisehe Palasographie, p. 57, § 25), 
it cannot have branched off before the seventh century, 
the earliest monuments dating from about 500 a.p. The 
northern alphabets show a high degree of similarity,’ and 
it would require delicate tests to prove that the MS. n—w, 
if we concede its existence, was written rather in the 
Sdrada than in one of its congeners. We cannot claim 
to have given to this matter the detailed attention which 
it would demand, Dr, Hertel may have proved his thesis, 
but at present we have seruples. 

‘The argument from the animals mentioned or not 
mentioned would, even if we aceepted its details, hardly 





' For instance, the Sarad@ ras prior member of a group is paralleled 
in Nepal. 
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carry us far, How ean the elephant and tiger have been 
unknown in Kashmir, how can the eamel have been un- 
known in other parts of India, at 300 ap. or 100 Eee 
lt would be contrary to all experience to suppose that 
fables, in many cases known to us from other parts ot 
India and of the world, should always have adapted 
themselves to the flora and fauna of the province where 
they become domesticated) And this reasoning would 
) apply with especial force to a work supposed to originate 
| at one of the Indian courts, where imported animals have 
always been maintained for curiosity or amusement. 

It is now time to turn more particularly to the text 
and translation contained in these two publications, 
which have issued in enviable form from the respective 
printing-houses of Drugulin and Teubner. Without having 
studied the whole of the text and compared the whole of 

the translation, we may say unreservedly that Dr. Hertel 
seems to have done his work exceedingly well, The 
text is constructed on seientifie principles scrupulously 


observed, and the upparatus eriticus is upon a most ample 
stale. All the readings and many of the mere errors of 
. writing are stated, and the more important classes of 


them are indicated by special type. The narrative 15 also 
| distinguished typographieally from the incidental tales; 
2 for convenience of reference it is divided into sections. 
_ Inthe margins appear indications of the parallel passages 
r inthe Southern Paicatantra, and the pages have divisional 
\ and subject headings. As we have noted above, the gaps 
| in the main redaction @ are filled by extracts from the 
s seeond source 8. A glossary and « list of verse-pratikas 

complete the volume. 
The German translation, which is similarly provided 
with conveniences for reference, aims (Preface, p. 2) at 
i Por instanve, in Malay “ The Unity of Zoology is no test; it is not 


-_ 


observed in the Hikeyet Pétandock Djinaka, where the Lion plays a part” 
{B.J. Wilkinson in Papers on Malay Subjects, ii, p, 11). 
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exactness rather than literary style, though, so far J 
a foreigner may judge, there seems to be no need for 
apology upon this ground, and the rendering is very 
readable. One of Dr. Hertel’s main objects has been 
to provide students unacquainted with Sanskrit, and 
especially students of the Semitic version, with a counter- 
part of the original text; and his notes have in part the 
same purpose, So far as we have read, we can confirm 
the general correctness of the rendermg, 

A few comments on text, translation, glossary, ete., may 
be reserved for a second notice. No Sanskrit work is 
altogether easy to understand or translate, and in the 
Paiicatantra there are many difficult passages, and there 
is ample scope for suggestions from various branches of 
scholarship. Our few observations will be offered as 
a tribute to Dr. Hertel’s work. No one acquainted with 
his writings will fail to echo the appreciative words of 
M. Sylvain Lévi in the review already mentioned. They 
are the outeome of hours spared from professional 
oecupations, and have entailed heavy demands upon his 
strength. He renders a generous acknowledgment to 
those who have facilitated his researches or the publication 
of them, and he deserves himself to be congratulated upon 
the outeome of his truly German devotion, skill, and 
scientific method in the accomplishment of his task. 

PF. W. ‘ThHoatas. 
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THe Great Watt or Corsa. By Wittiam Enoar Geu.. 
London: John Murray, 1909. 

This interesting but discursive book is the outeome 
rather than the narrative of a journey made by the author 
“all along the Great Wall”, from Shanhaikuan on the ‘a 
Gulf of Pechili, to its western end 5 miles south-west of — 
the city of Kiayiikuan in the province of Kansu. Here, 
on a cliff 200 feet above the Big White North River, and 
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1145 miles (as the crow flies but not as the wal] runs) 
from its eastern extremity, the traveller finds amid an 
absolute solitude its terminal point. The journey included 
the discovery and exploration of “The Tibetan Loop”, 
a streteh of 200 miles of Great Wall not on our maps. 

Speaking generally, however, & reader expecting @ con- 
secutive narrative or diary of Dr. Geil's explorations will 
be disappointed, for he will not find it; and, indeed, the 
amount of first-hand observation of the actual wall itself 
recorded in these pages 1s inconsiderable. We at. least 
should have liked much more, and for it several of the 
present chapters might advantageously have been sacri ficed. 
However, there is some compensation in the numerous and 
admirable photographs of this extraordinary harrier at 
many points, and of characteristic scenes upon the route. 
[t is clear, though nowhere explicitly stated in the book, 
that Dr. Geil did not conduct his caravan of mules either 
along the top or along the base of the wall. And if he did 
not, it was because he could not, a physical impossibility 
easy to understand by anyone who has seen the actual 
course of this astonishing structure among the mountains. 
He must have followed it as far as the features of the 
ground allowed, and elsewhere made vexatious but 
necessary detours. 

Dr. Geil tills a whole chapter, “ The Why of the Wall,” 
on the possible motives of the First Emperor in carrying 
through this colossal work, but without reaching any 
slid certainty. And, indeed, the common belief that it 
was to keep out the wild horsemen of the north is hardly 
enough to account for some of its remarkable features— 
its inexplicable and seemingly needless twistings and con- 
tortions, its almost frenzied passion for scaling hewzhts 
that might have been avoided and plunging into depths 
easily turned. It is very true, as the author insists, that the 
Great Wall does not lose in impressiveness by familiarity, 


but the reverse. 
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We could wish that Dr. Geil would not refer to the 
Imperial wall-bwilder either as “Chin”, or “The Only 
First". The man who came to the throne of the feudal 
state of Ch'in (or Ts'in) as Prince Chéng was never known 
by the surname of Chin (his clan name was Chao, as 
the historian Ssu-ma Chien tells us), nor is the title 
Shih Huang Ti, which he bestowed upon himself, at all 
correctly rendered by“ The Only First". It means * First 
Sovereign Emperor”, as Dr. Geil himself explains on p. 14. 

Space prevents any but the barest allusion to the many 
interesting points in these 341 pages. To the reported 
pigmy race—in Shensi apparently: to the craving of the 
Chinchow children for white earth, leading them to 
nibble window-sills and beds made of it; to the custom of 
the parents in this sume city to use their dead infants as 
fuel for their stove-beds; to the inseribed I Shan Tablet, 
and to the dismal discrepancy between the translation of 
it made by “three venerable missionaries ” consulted by 
Dr. Geil and that by M. Chavannes, the less venerable 
but more exact French scholar; and to the immense 
but quite unrecognized services rendered under horrible 
conditions by the missionaries Ridley and his wife and 
Hall to wounded Chinese in the city of Sining, But we 
must stop, 
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(April, May, June, 1010.) 
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L—Gexrerna, Meerincs or THE Roya. ASsiAaTIC SOCIETY 
April 12, 1910.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in the 
i Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr, C. H. H. Macartney. 
Rev. Donald Mactillivray. 
Mr, Ahmad Hosein Nowmani. 
Mr. F. F. Richards. 
Babu Nayendra Nath Vasu. 


Six nominations were announced for election at the 
m next General Meeting. 
: Professor Barnett read a paper on Abhinavagupta s 
Paramarthasara, in which he pointed out the essential 
identity of the Saiva Siddhanta of the Dravidian South 
with the ancient teachings of the Kashmiri schools 
(Spanda and Pratvabhijia), and an outline of the 
doctrine was given. The following historical conclusions 
were suggested :—Possibly about the beginning of the 
present era, and probably not later than the fifth 
century A.D., the inchoate idealism of the older Upanishads 
was harmonized with the growing belief in the reality 
of the material principle in nature. For this the chief 
literary document is the Svetasvatara Upanishad, which 
asserts that Maya is matter, a mode of thought imposed 
upon the real consciousness oF Self by the will of the 
Absolute Thought, which is regarded as a personal deity, 
| &va. and that this fettered condition is sublated by the 


—— 


free grace of this deity inspiring the soul to recognize 
its true absoluteness and essential unity with Him, These 
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ideas gradually developed in Kashmir into the Spanda 
and Pratyabhijia schools, and meanwhile filtered down 
through various channels to the Dravidians, for whose 
ancient cults it supplied a theological basis, The Pratya- 
bhijia was finally codified about 1000 ap. In that form 
it passed through Agamik and other channels south wards, 
notably into the Kanarese country about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and reappears about the beginning 
of the thirteenth as the basis of the Tamil Siddhiinta. 

A diseussion followed, in which Mr. Thomas, Rev. J. J. 
Johnson, and Dr. Grierson took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 3, 1910, 
sir Raymond West, Director, in the Chair, 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Moulvi Sayyid Makbul Ahmad. 
Mr, 5. A. Aziz. 

Maung Maung Gyi, 

Dr, V. Leany. 

Mr. Parames Prasanna Roy. 
Baron A, von Staél Holstein. 

Fight nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Mecting. 

The Annual Report of the Society was read by the 
Secretary. 

Tt was announced that Sir Abou! Kassem Khan, Nassery! 
Moulk, had been elected an Extraordinary Member of the 
Society, 

REPORT OF THE CouNcn. ror 1909-10 

The Council regret to report the Joss by death of two 

distinguished honorary members— 


Professor Donner, of Helsingfors, 
Professor de Goeje, of Leiden, 
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and of fourteen ordinary members— 


Mr. J;-B. Andrews, 
Colonel C, R. Conder, 

Mr. 5. ¥. Constant, 

Mr. A. Cumine, 

Dr. Robert N. Cust, 
Mr, Romesh Chandra Dutt, 


Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 

Raja Jaikishan Dass Bahadur, 
Major-General Jago-Trelawny, 
Baron George de Reuter, 

The Marquess of Ripon, 

The Rey. Dr. Charles Taylor, 


Major-General Sir M. W. E. Mr. Jain Vaidya: 


(Jossct, 


and of the following sixteen by retirement — 


Mr. &. L. Bensusan, 
Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, 
Mr. Edmund Forbes, 
Mr. M. Po Han, 

Mr. A. L. Hetherington, 
bir J. E. Gray Hill, 

Mr. G. T. von Holst, 
Mr. G. R. Kaya, 

Mr. M. Ba Kyaw, 


Major-General E. Mockler, 

Miss M. Noble, 

Colonel J. Pennyeuick, 

Rev. H. Pentin, 

Rov. J. N. Rawson, 

Mahara) Komar Sidkeong 
Tulku, of Sikkim, 

Mr. Dinsha Edalji Wacha. 


The two following gentlemen, elected during 1909, have 
not taken up their election :— 
Mr. Ganga Prasad Pillai, 
Mr. Vanga Jagannadha How. 
Under Rule 25 (d) the following eighteen gentlemen 
ease to be members of the Society :— 





Mr. M. Shakir Ali, 

Mr. 5. C. Ghatak, 

Hon. Mr. Justice Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose, 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghose, 

Mr. EK. N. Gopal, 

Mr. Q. Tajammul Husain, 

Mr. A. H. Khodadad Khan, 

Mr. K. M. Mattolla Mappillay, 

Mr. Kumar Padma Gopal 
Menon, 


Mr. M, A. C. Mohamed, 

Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, 

Mrs. Parvatibai Powar, 

Mr, Sadashiva Rao Powar, 

Mr. Mahabir Prasad, 

Sheikh Abdul Qadir, 

Mr. H. Raynbird, 

Sri Surendra P. Sanyal, 

Mr. Strendra Nath Sinha. 


The name of one member, Mr. Shyamayi Krishnavarma, 


/  gRas, 1910, 


was removed from the list under Rule 107, 
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Two honorary members, Professor Snouck Hurgronje, 
of Leiden, and Professor K. L. Tallqvist, of Helsingiors, 
have been elected during the year, as well as seventy-six 


ordinary members— 

Mr. Saiyed Abu-Ali, 

Rai Girdhari Lal Agarwala, 

Mr. Muhammad Asaf Ali, 

Sheikh Mahomed Ali, 

Thekkay Kuruppath Kalayam 
Amma, 

Mr, T. RB. Srinivasa Ayyangar, 

Rabu Bisweswar Bhattacharya, 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, LC.5., 

Mr, N. N. Bose, 

Mr. James E. Bridges, 1.0.5. 
(ret.), 

Pandit Udey Chand, 

Mr. Samuel J. Cohen, 

Miss Elizabeth 5. Colton, 

Right Hon. Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, G.C.8.L, 

Mr. Georges Ghislain Dandoy, 

Mr. Muhammad Fazlul-Karim, 

Mr. William Foster, 

Mr. J, E. Friend-Pereira, 

Mr. J. Gillesme, 

Sriman Alkondavilli 
Govindacharya Svami, 

Professor Basant Lal Gupta, 

Mr. Robert Halliday, 

Mr, E. B. Havell, LE.5. (ret.), 

Mr. M. Po Hla, A.T.M., 

Mr. E. de M. Humphries, L.C.5., 

Mr. E. H. Johnston, 

Rai Bahadur Kaliprasanns 
Vidynsagar, C.LE., 

Professor A. Davidson Keith, 

Mr, Pringle Kennedy, M.A. 

Mr. C. A. Kineaid, 1.C.5., 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., 


Mr. BR. P. Rulandsiswanu, 

Mr. M. A. Kundanani, 

Professor Dr. H. Liiders, 

Mr. Roderick H. Macleod, L.C.5. 
(ret), 

Mr. Mahomed Mehr-ud-din, 

Mrs. Leslie Milne, 

Mr. Muralidhar Mitter, 

Mr. &. Mitter, 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Moitry, 

Mr. T. W. Morris, L.0.3., 

Mr. Charles J. Morse, Fi 

Mr. Gokul Chand Narang, 

Mr. G. K. Nariman, 

Dr. Paira- Mall, 

Mr. Harold G. Parlett, ver 

Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby, r 
LC.8., 

Mr. G. P. Pillai, 

Mr. Perumana Narayana Pillai, 

Mr. &. Bavanandam Pillai, 

Pandit Ganga Prasad, 

Rai Debi Prasad, 

Professor W.J. Prendergast, 

Mr. Mukand Lal Puri, 


Mr. Pyarai Lal, = 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit  * 
Banke Rai, ‘ 
Mr. Kodungallore Rama Varma 

Raja, 
Mr. P. Ramanathan, 
Mr. Vanga Jagannadha Row, 
Rai Konja Lal Roy, 
Mr. Mahomed Khairnddin 
Bagen, 





Mr. BR. Shamasastry, . 


a 
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Pandit Goswami BGrajanath Mr. R. T. Tucker, I.0.5., 
Sharma, Mr. M, Ba U, 

Professor Dr. RK. Simon, Mr. Sukadeva Prasad Varma, 

Sardar Udham Singh, Maulayi Abdul Wali, 

Mr. Kumar Ram Pratap Sinha, Mr. M. Tun Win, 


Mr. M. Bah Soe, Professor James H. Woods, 
Mr, K. V. Subbaiya, M.A., Ph.D., 
Captain A. Tancock, LA., Mr. M. Kyaw “aw. 


There are now therefore 594 members, as against 567 
last year. 

The Society has received in subseriptions £36 more than 
in 1908. The receipts from subseriptions to the Journal, 
and from sales of it, show an increase of about £15. The 
number of Libraries subscribimg to the Journal is now 84. 
The total receipts show a net increase of £120 over those of 
last year. The total expenditure for the year was £1454, 
i.e. £140 less than the receipts, and there is nothing in 
the expenditure to call for special mention. 

The work of publication has been unusually heavy this 
year, The Oriental Translation Fund has brought out 
its nineteenth volume, the Tasuk-i-Jahdngiri, translated 
by Mr. A. Rogers and edited by Mr. Beveridge. The 
Monograph Fund has published (a little out of order) 
vol. iof the series, twelve others having already appeared. 
This work, the Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of 
Fastern Asin, has been delayed for some years owing to 
various causes, amongst others the absence on military 
duty and illness of the author, Colonel Gerini. The cordial 
thanks of the Society are due to Colonel Gerini for the 
munificence with which he has assisted in the expenses of 
this volume, and also to the Royal Geographical Society 
for their generosity in granting £100 towards its cost. . 

The volumes in the Prize Poblication Fund, announced 
last year, have both appeared—the Prikritariipavatira, 
edited by Dr, Hultzsch, and the Pali Literature of Burma, 
by Mrs. Bode. 
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The Council have accepted an offer from Professor 
Margoliouth of translation of the Hesht Bihish?, an 
early History of the Turks, which will appear in the 
Oriental Translation Fund, in three volumes, and they have 
also accepted for the Prize Publication Fund an edition of 
the Weghacdita, with Vallabha's commentary, by Dr, Hultzsch, 
both of which are now in course of preparation. 

The Journal has been published regularly, and its in- 
creasing sale shows that its interest is sustained. 

In connexion with the Indian Texts Series, progress 
has been made in the Index to the Vedie Texts by 
Professor Maecdonell and Mr. Keith, and it is expected 
that the first volume will be finished next September and 
the second some three or four months later. It is hoped 
that the first volume of the Inder to the Puli Tripitaka 
by Professor Rhys Davids will also soon be ready for 
publication, 

The Annual Dinner was held on May 10, at the Hotel 
Cecil as usual, the President in the chair, The Japanese 
Ambassador, the Chinese Ambassador, and Sir Robert 
Hart were amongst the guests present. 

The Public Sehool Gold Medal for 1909 was won by 
Mr. A. H. M. Wedderburn, of Eton College, for his essay 
on the Marquess Wellesley. The medal was presented on 
May 26 by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Conneil recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to the 


Auditors — Mr, Keith, Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Sir Arthur x 


Wollaston, and Mr. Windus. 

The recommendations of the Couneil for tilling vacancies 
on the Couneil for the ensuing year, 1910-11, are as 
follows :— 

Under Rule 29, Sir Raymond West retires from the 
ottice of Director. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 
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Vice-President. 

The Council recommend the election of Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand in his stead. 

Under Rule 31, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet,and Dr. Codrington 
retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 1 

Under Rules 32 and 33, the following Ordinary Members 


of Council retire -—— ‘ 
Dr. Hoernle, a 
Professor Neill. < 


The Council recommend in their stead and to fill two ‘il 
other vacancies the election of 





Professor L. D. Barnett, ‘ & 
Mr. C. Otto Blagden, | 
Mr. A. G, Ellis, Wee 


Professor Margoliouth. 
Under Rule 81, 
Mr, A. Berriedale Reith, 4 f 
Mr. Wilson Crewdson — 
are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. "I 
The Council recommend that Dr. Thornton, the retiring 
Vice-President, who has just completed his twenty-eighth — : 
year of continuous service on the Council, be elected an 
_ Honorary Vice-President. , 
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to mention but a few, the Marquess of Ripon, Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, who at different times rendered great 
assistance to the Society, Major-General Sir M. W. E. 
Gosset, and Colonel C. R. Conder. 

It is gratifying to find that there is a substantial increase 
in the amount received by the Society in subseriptions. 
The Society has helped in the publication of a number of 
most valuable books, which will add considerably to the 
wealth of our knowledge concerning Oriental literature. 

It is the privilege of the member moving the adoption 
of the Report to make suggestions regarding matters of 
Interest to the Society. In accordance with this time- 
honoured custom I venture to make a few for consideration. 

A great deal of attention is devoted by the Society to 
the encouragement of Oriental classics; in saying this 
I do not ignore the fact that the Society helps in the 
publication of works dealing with Persian and the Indian 
languages. But, generally speaking, its interest lies in 
things ancient. Now, having regard to what is taking 
place at the present moment in the East, would it not be 
well for the Society to encourage the cultivation of modern 
Eastern languages and to promote such study on the part 
of those who are proceeding from this country to the East, 
or who have any sort of connexion or communication with 
Eastern peoples? We see how the East is getting sundered 
from the West, and we see also the difficulties which have 
sprung up in India and other parts of the East regarding 
the relations between Easterns and Westerns. I believe 
a good deal of this is owing to the fact that nowadays so 
auch attention is not paid to the cultivation of Eastern 
languages as was the case in former days. The Society in 
my humble judgment should be a link between the East 
and the West ; it should encourage among English scholars 
the cultivation of those languages which are now acquiring 
a certain predominance in Eastern countries, For instance, 
thirty years agoa knowledge of Persian was not uncommon 
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among English officers, civil or military, going out to the 
East, and almost every Englishman knew something of 
Urdu, especially those who had to assume charge of the 
administration of the country. The conditions have 
changed since then; few now take the trouble to learn 
either Persian or Urdu with the intention of keeping 
up its study after the departmental examinations are 
over. Nor do these examinations produce any particular 
linguistic excellence. 

I certainly think that a knowledge of the principal 
languages of India, say, Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil, 
would be of the utmost use in bridging the gulf between 
Indians and Europeans which everyone is now deploring. 
I desire to put in a plea also in favour of the other 
languages of Asia, principally Persian and Turkish. The 
first is the language of scholarship, and possesses a rich 
literature; at the same time it is easy to acquire, and 
has probably the easiest grammar, There is no reason 
why men going from England to the East, whether to 
Persia or to India, should not learn something of this 
rich Ianguage of culture. Among the Mohammedans of 
India it would be of the utmost usefulness. Turkish, 
too, will carry one from European Turkey to the east 
of Central Asia, and is a language which might well 
he studied. 

I submit that the Royal Asiatic Society, which has 
so far concerned itself with the ancient classics, might 
with great advantage establish some method for the 
encouragement of the study of these modern languages. 
One useful method would be to invite papers and articles, 
not from those who speak the languages as their native 
tongue, but from Europeans who go either to India or 
to Persia, or any other Eastern land, on the hterature 
of the country, or the manners and customs of the people 
among whom they live, The Society would thus add to 
its usefulness by making itself the desired lnk between 
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| East and West, and would thus pave the way for better 


relations between European and Oriental, 

I may be allowed to express on behalf of all present 
our grateful acknowledgments to the Secretary for 
her indefatigable labours in the cause of the Society. 
I believe that it is to the untiring zeal and labour of 
Miss Hughes that much of the success of the Society 
is due; the funetion of last evening tells the story of 
her powers of organization. On behalf of the Council 
and of the Society I beg to express to Miss Hughes 
our deep gratitude for all the work she has done. I have 
great pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report. 

Proressonk Barnett: It is with a sense of great 
pleasure that I have the honour to rise and second the 
motion for the adoption of the Report. The Report set 
before us is, I think, a record. It shows steady and 
gratifying progress. We may note first of all, as has 
been pointed out, the imerease of membership. It is 


4 gratifying faet that the list of new members includes 


some most distinguished names, among them Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston and Professor Dr. H. Liiders, who has 
suceeeded in Berlin to the post left vacant by the death 
of our honoured member, Professor Pischel, (A consider- 
able number of conspicuous Indians have also honoured 
us by membership—to mention one or two, Pandit 
Govindacharya, one of the most distinguished Dravidian 
scholars of the reformed Vaishnava religion, and Rama 
Varma Raja, a distinguished writer in Malayalam, 
T mention this fact as showing the degree in which the 
Society has proceeded from strength to strength. The 
state of our finanees is also gratifying. Last year 
the total payments amounted to £1623 Te, 24., from 
which must be deducted £150 29. 9d. on account of new 
investments, The actual balance in hand is thus con- 
siderably larger than it has been for several years, In 
addition, the sums Inid out prove clearly how the Society 
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is promoting the cause of Oriental learning. The nature 
of the publications is highly gratifying; a wide tield 
of scholarship is covered, appealing to students both of 
Indian classical languages and of Persian and Turkish 
hterature. We note with gratification the coming works 
now in progress: Professor Margoliouth’s translation of 
the Heaht Bilisht, also Kalidasa’s work, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch, with the ancient commentary of Vallabha 
Deva, hitherto unknown and of far more importance 
than the one usually read nowadays. In other respects 
good progress has been made with the Index fo the 
Vedie Texts and the Pali T ripitelce, 

It is sometimes said that too much attention is devoted 
to Indian literature, but we cannot help realizing that 
India is the greatest asset of the British Empire, is, in 
fact, the cause of the existence of the Empire, a point 
which was brought out with clearness by Lord Curzon 
in his address to the Philosophical Institute of Edinburgh. 


_ I move with great pleasure the adoption of the Report. 


Proressorn HaGorian supported the motion. 

Stk Rarmonp West: Ladies and gentlemen,—It has 
been proposed and seeonded that the Report be adopted. 
A few conelusive arguments have been brought forward 
in support of the proposition ; they have been put clearly 
and with emphasis, The prosperity of the Society has 
been very satisfactory in spite of the ordinary accidents 
of loss by death and resignation, to which all societies are 
subject. It will be well if we can draw a larger contingent 
of members from the remoter East, from China, Japan, and 
Central Asia, so we shall be as flourishing in the future 
in the wider as in the comparatively narrower range of 
the past, 

In the enormously increased intercourse now taking 
place between Europe and the remoter East, and in view 
of the manifest and growing importance of an Empire 
like Japan, and of the great destiny which awaits China, 
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it is to the interest of all mankind that the customs, 
literature, and institutions of those countries should be 


made familiar to European statesmen through European 
scholars. And this can only be done if gentlemen can 
give us, and will give us, the benefit of the information 
they have had the means of acquiring. They will acquire 
honour for their country and benefit mankind generally 
if they take a little more trouble than they have hitherto 
done to bring home to us the customs and literature of 
the remoter East, 

In the comparatively uncultivated state of Oriental 
knowledge this institution was specially connected with 
India. 

When the Royal Asiatic Society started, the field of 
Sanskrit and Arabie literature seemed boundless, wide 
enough to embrace the whole world of literuture outside 
Greek and Roman. There was no idea even of the 
enormous development in India of thought and literature, 
which now demands more and more attention. As know- 
ledge widens, the field of learning extends; we may be 
specialists, yet even so the field widens, and it is true 
that we must give more attention to modern development. 
How can this be done ? 

This Society has taken active and zealous part in 
getting further attention paid here to the vernacular 
languages of India. I remember making speeches here 
on two occasions with the object of getting an institution 
established in England dealing with the living languages 
of the East and of India. Some sueh institution must 
be founded; it is certainly required. Meanwhile we may 
gather a little reflected honour in consequence of the 
achievements of Dr, Grierson, a master in the knowledge 
of living languages, the greatest name in that field we 
can boast. So long as he is on our list of members we 
may fairly glory in his example, which should stimulate 
other scholars to like patience and energetic fruition, 
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If the Government find it possible to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee that has deliberated 
upon the matter on which speeches have been made more 
than once in this room, and establish an institution 
specially for Indian and Oriental languages, and would 
place at its head an eminent scholar who commands the 
respect of the whole world, it would serve a very great 
purpose and be of inestimable benefit to this Empire and 
especially to India, but beyond India, helpful to other 
Orientals. 

My idea is that such an institution will be beneficial 
to young men going to India, whether for the Civil 
Service, education, or police; also to many scholars who 
have a tendency in certain directions and some personal 
acquaintance with the East, who may come home and find 
opportunities for further study, They could attend such 
an institution, complete their own knowledge, and add 
to the value and merits of the institution. It is an 
interesting subject for discussion, but I must not go 
further to-day. 

I trust that we of the Royal Asiatic Society are, and 
always will be, ready to do all in our power to further 
the knowledge of the institutions, customs, and languages 
of the East as they do, not only as they did, exist, 
and help to encourage the devotion of attention to 
modern as well as to ancient learning. I thmk both 
are compatible, 

I should like to say a word about our distinguished 
Vice-President, Dr. T. H. Thornton, who was early attracted 
to Oriental learning and was led to take up the study 
af Hebrew, attaining distinction in his knowledge of that 
language. After a distinguished career in India he has 
continued during a period of twenty-eight years to serve 
on the Council of this Society. He now retires under 
Rule 30 from the office of Vice-President, and we feel 
that the best compliment it is in our power to pay him 
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is to elect him an Honorary Vice-President. I am sure 
there is no member who will not jom most heartily in 
supporting this recommendation of the Council. In 
heartily agreeing to this election we all jom in hoping 
that Dr. Thornton will still attend our meetings for many 
years to come. 

In conclusion I should like to say that we shall all 
take to heart the words of the mght hon. gentleman 
who moved the adoption of the Report, and at the same 
time I should like to congratulate him—and the Society— 
on the honour recently conferred upon him. We see in 
the Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ali an instance of 
the great advantage that will acerue to England and 
to the Empire by a recognition in the highest places 
of Oriental scholarship with the mastery of modern ideas 
which is combined in our illustrious friend. We hope 
and trust that the reports of the Privy Council judgments 
may show in years to come the advantage in juristical 
science of the presence of so distinguished a scholar and 
so learned a lawyer on the Judicial Bench. 

IT have the honour to put to the meeting the adoption 
of the Report. 


The Report was carried unanimously. 





PRESENTATION OF THE PUBLIC ScuHoots GoLpD MEDAL. 
May 30, 1910. 

Lorp Reavy: Ladies and gentlemen—This is always 
a pleasant annual funetion when we meet for the presenta- 
tion of the Society's Public Schools’ Medal. On this 
eccasion I have to congratulate Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and more especially the Head Master, Dr. Nairn, on the 
success attained for the second time, In the year 10904 
the Society's medal was won by Mr. W. N. Ewer, of the 
same school, for his essay on the Emperor Akbar. The 
subject of this year's essay was “The Invasion of India 














by Alexander the Great”. I am bound to say that we 
are exceedingly disappointed that this subject should 
evidently have been unpopular; only two essays were 
sent in, one from Merchant Taylors’, the other from the 
Verse School at Cambridge. What is the canse of this 
deficiency, this lamentable deficiency, it is difficult to 
ascertain; we have not held an inquiry into the matter. 
But I feel I must use this opportunity to make a very 
strong appeal to all schools whieh have hitherto competed 
with or without success to exert themselves again to 
make the study of Indian history attractive. I will not 
use a word I should like to use—compulsory—tfor I know 
the large nomber of subjects which have to be studied, 
and the eurriculum is so wide that one cannot wonder 
that some subjects are not treated with the enthusiasm 
which they ought to excite. But when we consider the 
importance of our Indian Empire, and the importance 
of the maintenance of our supremacy in India, we cannot 
ignore the deplorable results of ignorance of the history 
of India both to the inhabitants of the Indian Kimpire 
and to ourselves. I am bound also to say that it reflects no 
yreat credit upon our system of education that this great 
and important subject has not received more attention. 
When we take into account that in Parliament Indian 
affairs give rise to debates and to numerous questions 


addressed to the Secretary of State for India on any 
subject that is brought to the notice of a member, we 


cannot admit that it is superfluous to assign a place in 
the curriculum of our public schools to the history of 
our Indian Empire. It is with a view to our future 
political destinies that it causes anxiety if this neglect 
should not be corrected. 

I am sure that if Germany happened to be in charge 


, ‘of the destinies of such an empire as India, the study 
of the history of India would be made a compulsory 


iim am in every secondary institution in Germany, All 
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I ask is that eneouragement should be given in our 
public schools to those boys—and there must be many— 
who have gifts and inclination for historical studies, and 
that facilities should be offered to them to master the 
subject, 

I congratulate again Dr. Nairn and Merchant Taylors’ 
School on being successful for the second time in obtaining 
the medal, I congratulate also Mr. E. B. Shanks, the 
winner, on the very interesting essay he submitted. 
I have read it with great pleasure. A remarkable fact 
m the history of Alexander's invasion of India was 
his very sound method of governing newly annexed 
territories; he left the civil administration to be carried 
out by the authorities he found in the state, while he 
looked after the military department. In another respect 
he proved himself to be as far-seeing as Bismarck. In 
Bismarck’s career I have always thought that no incident 
showed his great political genius to better purpose than 
his attitude after the vietory at Sadowa in the war with 
Austrian, when he decided that he would not annex any 
part of Austria, because he foresaw that a future political 
alliance with Austria would be essential to Germany. 
Recent history has shown that the allinnee between 
Austria and Germany has been one of the leading features 
of the political history of Europe during recent years, 

Alexander the Great, having defeated Porus, not only 
left him the dominions over which he had held away, 
but, having to deal with neighbouring and troublesome 
tribes, he insisted that Porus should become their ruler, 
with this remarkable result, that Porus, though defeated, 
was after his defeat a greater potentate than before. 
I cannot conceive a subject more romantic, more extra- 
ordinary in its details, than this invasion, Alexander 
enjoyed extraordinary popularity with his troops, but, 
at the same time, on one occasion there was a kind of 
plebiseite among the troops which had to be accepted by 
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Alexander; they thought the laurels he had gnined were | 


sufficient, and decided that he should go back, not fo on 
to the end of the earth. Alexander's ambition was to 
subdue the whole surface of the earth as he knew it. 

I hope that Mr. Shanks will continue his studies: 
I beheve that his essay contains the promise of good 
work in the future; he has treated the subject con amore, 
and he will tind that continued study of Indian history 
will give him a great deal of satisfaction, especially if he 
intends to enter the lists for that great and distinguished 
Service, the Civil Service of India. In that case he will 
be able to reap the full benetit of the knowledge of history 
gained here. I congratulate his parents, and trust that 
this medal will be followed by many more successes, 

Mr. Shanks, I have great pleasure in handing to you 
the Public Schools’ Medal of the Royal Asiatie Society for 
the year 1910; it will be appreciated by your school and 
your comrades as the second medal of the Society won by 
Merchant Taylors’. 

I will now eall upon Dr. Nairn, the Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors’, to speak. 

Dr. Narkn: First, I beg to thank Lord Reay moat 
sincerely for his kind references to Merchant Taylors’ 
Sehool; we are specially gratified that this is the second 
occasion on which the School has won the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Medal. The foundation of the medal fell within 
the period of the ten years during which I have been 
Head Master. In 1904 it was won by the School on the 
first possible occasion; it is won again in 1910. I well 
remetiber the pleasant ceremony analogous to this when 
in 1904 the medal was presented to Mr. W. N. Ewer 
by, I believe, Mr, Brodrick (now Lord Midleton), then 
Secretary of State for India, and his encouraging remarks, 
For the School, for myself, for Shanks, and his parents, 
I beg to tender sincere thanks; we are genuinely pleased, 

With reference to the other remarks made by Lord Reay 
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you will not expect me to deal at length. But I cannot 
let the oceasion pass without saving something about the 
scheme under which this medal is awarded. I have no 
brief to speak for other Head Masters, but I can say that 
as regards Merchant Taylors the scheme works easily and 
smoothly. Special instruction in Indian history is given 
in Merchant Taylors’, but I must repudiate the credit of 
personal teaching. That is given by my colleague, Mr. C. E. 
Wade, who deserves full credit, so far as Merchant Taylors’ 
goes, for all instruction given, and also for much of the 
eredit of the general working of the scheme in the school 
aimee 1104, 

We tind no difficulty in the teaching of Indian history ; 
there is a class which meets once a week; there are other 
opportunities for seeing boys privately for the loan of 
books and for general encouragement in study. I am not 
aware that there 1s any difficulty in getting our boys to be 
enthusiastic in the matter, There are about fifteen in the 
class, and always three or four write essuys for competition 
in the School on the subject given by the Society ; the best 
of these essays is then selected and sent in to the Society 
for the competition for the medal. 

The regulations of the scheme seem to me to be perfectly 
simple and easy to work ; as soon as I receive them year 
by year I send them on to my colleagne, and I hear no 
more tmtil the essays come in at the appointed time— 
in February. I can only compliment those who have 
established the scheme, my friend Sir Arthur Wollaston 
ainong them, for the eminently simple and clear rules they 
have devised. 

My personal interest in India is of long standing; I was 
for 4 time a humble gisye of that great guru, Professor 
Cowell, at Cambridge, under whom I studied some 
Sanskrit ; later on T did more under Professor Eggeling 
at Edinburgh. The history of India has always been 
attractive to me: this is due, of late especially, to the 
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given it considerable attention in the few moments of 
leisure that come to me. I may assure you, Lord Reay, 
ladies and gentlemen—again with apologies for being 
autobiographical—that no opportunity for promoting the 
study of Indian history among boys who may some day 
govern the myriads of our fellow-subjects in India will 
be lost by me. 

In case the scheme should prove somewliat disappointing 
to its disinterested founders, who have given so much 
time and labour to working it out, I should like to say, 
on my own behalf and on behalf of my colleague, 
Mr. Wade, that if a round table conference be promoted 
for considering the working of the scheme and of any 
difficulties brought forward by other schools, Merehant 
Taylors’ will be most happy to place its experience at 
your disposal, 

I tender you my heartiest thanks, on behalf of the 
School, of my pupil, Mr. Shanks, and his parents, for 
the kindness shown now and during the continuance of 
the scheme; and I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of expressing once again my genuine pleasure in being 
present here to-day. 

‘ - Lorp Rear: Ladies and gentlemen,—L hasten to correct 
an omission and to congratulate Mr. C. E. Wade, who 
ought to have been congratulated before, on his success 
in teaching Indian history. I beg to thank Dr. Nairn 
for his suggestion and for what he has said. The Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society will be pleased to know 
that the want of response this year has not been caused 
by the conditions and regulations of the scheme. It is 


satisfactory to know that Dr. Nairn did not tind any 


difficulty in complying with the conditions imposed. I need 
scarcely say that if we could do anything by altering 
? the conditions to make the competition more popular, the 
' Council would be glad to do it. 
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Mey 30, 1910.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chatr. 


The President opened the proceedings with the following 
reference to the National Loss :— 

This Society mourns the loss of tts Royal Patron. 
King Edward showed his interest in Oriental learning 
by conferring, as Prince of Wales, the Gold Medal on 
Dr. E. W. West. 

His Majesty, since he visited India as Prince of Wales, 
continued to watch over the progress of his Indian Empire 
and the well-being of his Indian subjects. The Indian 
community through all its ramifications has shown its real 
sorrow at the death of its Emperor, 

The connexion between this Society and India is close. 
We therefore associate ourselves with the tribute of respect 
and affection rendered by India. Not only by India, but 
by the East generally, 

King Edward was a Constitutional Sovereign, but 
serupulous in the observance of his great constitutional 
position. He exercised an immense influence through his 
attractive personality and his genuine kindness. He was 
endowed with special gifts, and wherever the King appeared 
his presence at once created contidence, and it is a significant 
feature of his illustrious career that during all those years 
that he was prominent in the public life of the country ne 
remark ever fell from his lips which was open to adverse 
criticism. There are very few public men who ean elim 


this virtue. It was due to unerring tact and sense of 


responsi bility. 

India owes a deep debt of gratitude to the late Sovereign. 
With his approval important reforms were carried out by 
the Government of India, and the friendly relations with 
Russia established with his sanction increase the sense of 
security and the guarantees of peace. 

The maintenance of peace was his constant aim, and 
posterity will not fail to keep his memory in veneration. 
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We shall also lay our most sincere condolences at the 
feet of Her Majesty the Queen-Mother, who in her deep 
affliction has in such a touching way made the nation 
a partner in her sorrow. 

I further propose that to our condolences be added 
a declaration of loyalty and allegiance to His Majesty 
King George V. In his exalted station the King has 
a right to claim the ready and cordial support of his 
subjects, A great burden of responsibility devolves on 
the oceupant of the British Throne. The King has 
discharged as Prince of Wales the duties of the herr 
to the Throne in a manner which has made him popular 
with all classes of the community, and we may feel sure 
that it will be his strenuous endeavour, assisted by the 
Queen, to maintain the lustre which attaches to the 
Imperial Crown. By his travels the King has obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the Indian Empire as well as 
the Oversea Dominions, which will enable His Majesty 
to cement the bonds of union between the various parts 
of his reali. 

On the proposal of the President the followmg address 
to His Majesty the King was unanimously adopted :— 


TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The Humble Address of the President, Council, and 
Members of the Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Most GRactous SOVEREIGN, 
We, Your Majesty's most loyal and devoted subjects, 


the President, Council, and Members of the Royal Asiatic — 


Society in meeting assembled, beg leave to tender to Your 
Majesty and the Royal Family with our humble duty 
our heartfelt sympathy in the great personal and national 
grief caused by the lamented death of our late Sovereign 
Lord King Edward the Seventh. 
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| We iahave in the-deep sorrow of all Your Majesty's 
subjects, both in these Islands and in the Dominions 
over Seas, at the death of our beloved King of blessed 
memory, who «as Patron of this Society, to our deep 
and lasting gratitude, gave evidence of his great interest 
and sympathy in our objects, 

To Your Gracious Majesty we beg leave to tender 
the respectful expression of our loyalty and devotion to 
the Sovereign on Your Majesty's accession to the Throne 
of your ancestors. 

+ Knowing as we do the deep interest that Your Majesty 
has always taken in Your Eastern Dominions anid all 
that concerns them, we pray with the fullest confidence 
that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to take 
the Society under that Angust Patronage which it has 
uninterruptedly enjoyed under Your Majesty's Royal 
- Predecessors since the granting of our Charter in 1823. 

We desire humbly to assure Your Majesty of our 
earnest wish and ardent prayer that Your reign over 
a Joyal and loving people may be long and glorious. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Society this 
thirtieth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and ten. 


TO HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Humble Address of the President, Council, and 
Members of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

 Mapam, | 
. ‘ _ We, the President, Council, and Members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in 
General Meeting assembled, bey leave humbly to express 
our profound sorrow at the great and irreparable loss 
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which Your Majesty, the Royal Family, and the Nation — 
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have sustained in the death of our beloved and revered 
‘Sovereign Lord, King Edward the Seventh, our Patron, 
whose memory will ever be faithfully cherished by a 
grateful people both in these Islands and in the Dominions 
over Seas, 

We would also beg leave to offer to your Majesty the 
expression of our respectful sympathy in your own over- 
whelming sorrow. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Society this 
thirtieth day of May, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and ten. 


‘The following were elected members of the Society :— 
a Mr, E. R. Ayrton. 

Mr. Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare. 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana. 

Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta, C.LE. 

Mr. J. S. Haig. 

Mr. A. H. Harley, 

Mr. J. E. O'Conor, CLE. 

Tr. Edward J. L. Scott. 
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3 Mrs, Herringham read a paper on “ Fifth and Sixth — 
Century Ajanta Wall Paintings ". ‘4 
i A discussion followed, in which Dr. Coomaraswamy, — 
Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. Sewell, Miss Frere, and Mr. Thomas : 


took part. 


June 14, 1910.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in the — 
(Chair. | 
Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 2 
Major Sykes read a paper entitled “ Historical Notes on — 
Khurasan ". 
discussion followed, in which Colonel Plunkett, — 
Mr, Irvine, and Mr. Dames took part. 
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IL—PrincipaL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 


L. AEITSCHRIFT DKK DEUTSCHEN MOROENLANDIScoEN GESELLSCHAFT. 
Bd. LXIV, Heft i. 

Franke (R. 0.). Die Suttanipita -Gathas mit ihren 
Parallelen. 

Hertel (J.). Uber einige HSS. von Kathasamegraha- 
Strophen. 

Konow (Sten). The Home of Paiéaci. 

Mills (Rev. Dr.). Pahlavi Text of Yasna LXX, edited 
with all the MSS. collated. 

Jacobi (H.). Uher die Vakrokti und tiber das Alter 
Dandins, 

Seybold (C. F.). Zu El-Makin's Weltchronik. 

Ahrens (K.). Der Stamm der schwachen Verba in den 
semitischen Sprachen. 

Rescher (O.). Mitteilungen aus Stambuler Bibliotheken. 


Ul. Jovexan Astatigver. Tome XIV, No. iii. 

Moret (A.). De quelques voyages légendaires des 
Rgyptiens en Asie. 

Colinet (Ph.). A propos des voyelles finales é yuantite 
variable dans le Rig Veda. 

Berchem (M. van). Inseriptions mobiliéres arabes en 
Russie. 

Fossey (C.). Liassyriologie en 1907. 

Gauthier (L.). Une réforme du systéme astronomique 
de Ptolemée tentée par les philosophes arabes du xii* 
sitele. 

Tome XV, No, i. 

Roussel (A.), Les anomalies du Ramayana. 

Huart (CL). Le diwan de S#lima ben Djandal, pote 
arabe anté-islamique. 

[ifresne (M.). Un conte kurde de la région du 
Kurdistan, 
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TIL.. T'ouws Pao,. Vol. XT, No. i. 
Rockhill (W. W.). The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and their 
relations with the Manchu Emperors of China, 
1644-1908. 
Leféyre-Fontalis (P.), Les Younes du royaume de Lan ie 
Na on de Pape. | 5 
Maspéro (G.). Le Royaume de Champa. , 
’ Vol, XI, No. ii. 
js Saussure (L. de), Les Origines de l'astronomie chinoises. 
[¥. Raivisra peau Step: Ontextats, Vol. I, Fase, i, 
Levi della Vida (G.). Pseudo-Beroso siriaco, 
Addai Scher. Joseph Hazziiyé, écrivain syriaque du 
a viil® siecle. 
Griffini (E.). I manoseritti sudarabici di Milano, 
t V. Traysactioss of tue Asiatic Socrery or Japan. 
- ¥ol, RAXRVIT, Pt. 1. 
Visser (M. W. de). The Dog and Cat in Japanese Folk-lore, 
Lloyd (A.). The Study of Things Japanese. 
Munroe (N. Gordon), Reflections on Prehistoric Survivals. 
Vol, XXAVU, Pt. n. 
Williams (S. Wells), A Journal of the Perry Expedition 
to Japan (1853-4), edited by F. W. Williams. 
Vol, XXXVIL. Supplement. 
Bramsen (W.). Japanese Chronological Tables. 
VL. Jovexan op raz Howsay Brasce or tax Rovat Astatic 
Socery. Vol. XXIII, No. lxiv. 
Bhandarkar (D. R.), Epigraphie Notes and Questions. 
i ja (Pandit). Bhadind Inseription of Parmara 
h a Mazumdar (B. C.). Some Words of Chronological Interest. 
ite  — — Notes on some Pali Words. 
ria Gate (V.S). Seshananta. 
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Kane (P. V.). Bhimaha, the Nyasa and Magha. 

Pathak (K. B.). The Divine Vasudeva different from the 
Kshatriya Vasudeva in Patanjali’s opinion. 

Tarde (W. BR.) An eye copy of an Inseription in 
Devanagari Characters from Goa. 


VII. Jovusxan oy tHe Cexvton Braxco or toe Koran Astatic 
Socrerr. Vol. XXI, No: Ixn. 
Pieris (P. E.). The Duteh Embassy to Kandy in 1751-2. 
Codrington (H. W.). The Kandyan Navandanni. 
Ferguson (D.). Letters from Raja Simha IT to the Duteh. 
Arunachalam (Hon. Mr. P.). Jitaina Visishtam. 
Wickremasinghe (D, M. de Z). Antiquity of Stone 
Architecture in India and Ceylon. 
Lewis (Hon. Mr, J. P.). Notes on Delft. 


VIL. Jovuxsan or toe Awraicas Ontexrat Socrerr. 
Vol. XXX, Pt. ii, 
Jastrow (ML) Another Fragment of the Etana Myth. 
Gottheil (R.). Origin and History of the Minaret. 
Oliphant (S. Grant). The Vedie Dual. 
Vol. RAX, Pt. ui, 
Barrett (Le Roy Carr), The Kashmirian Atharva Veda. 
Asakawa (K.). Notes on Village Government in Japan. 


IX. Pnrockentmes or tre Soctemry or Brenan Ancor aoosr, 
Vol. AA XIT, Pt. iti. 

Pilter (Rev. W.T.), A Legal Episode in Ancient Babylonian 
Family Life. 

Pilcher (E. J.). The Jewish Royal Pottery Stamps. 

— A Hebrew Amulet. 

Foueart (G.). An Entrance into the Lower World at 

Langdon (S.), A Reconstruction of a part of the Sumerian 
Text of the Seventh Tablet of Creation, 

Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiquities. 
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‘a Pe eieeinighans (A). ‘The Black : Obelisk and the Moabite— 
i Stone, 

__ Gaster (M.), A Note on “A Hebrew Amulet”. 
- Jorphanien (G. de), Hittite Monuments of Cappadocia. Oe 


x. Toe Boooaist Review. Vol. IT, No. ii. 


~ Smith (Hodgson). Life and Teachi nok tia Lord Barkha | 
eve Davis (Mrs. C, A. F.). Intellect and the Khandha — 











Ada Gra, J.). Karma. 
Sitacdea Bhikkn. Parable of the Saw. 
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Holm-Nestorian Expedition to Sian-fu, 1907-8. 
Presented by Mra, Mf. L. Weldon. 


‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Umar al-Makki. Zafar ol-Wilih bi 
Mueznoffur wa Alih, An Arabic History of Gujarat. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. Vol. i, (Jndian Terte Series.)  8vo, 
Fondon, 1910, 

' Presented by the India Office. 


Ahmad Abdul ‘Aziz, Asif al Tughat (Persian Dictionary). 
9 yols. 8vo. faiderabad, a.n. 1323. 
Presented by the India Offer. 


Ameer Ali, Syed. A Short History of the Saracens. 8vo- 
Landon, 1900. | 
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= — The Spirit of Islim, or the Life and Teachings of 
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land, W. Dis Vaitinesitea des Atharvaveda iborebtut. ‘Royal r 
Bvo. Ameterdam, 1910, 
Preaented by the Author. 





 Cextnat Ixpm Acewcr, Eranocnarmica, Svnver. Monographs 
Nos, 1-4. Compiled by Captain. E. Luard. dte. Lucknow, 
1909, 

Presented by the 

Director-General of the Ethnographical Surtey of India, 


 Cextnan Provinces Drermer Gazerreeus. Chanda (A vol.). 
dubbulpore (A vol.). 8vo0. Allahabad ond Bombay, 1000, — 
Presented by the Gocernment af India, 


‘Chailley, Joseph. Administrative Problems of British India. 
Translated by Sir William Meyer. §vo. London, 1910. 
From the Publishers, 
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Be neni J.T. The Burden of Isis. (Transluted from the Egyptian, } 
an vo. London, 1910. | 


Fonahan, Adolf, Zur Quellenkunde der Persischen Medizin. : 
Bye, Leipaig, 1910. , | 
From the Publisher. 


Foster, William. English Factories in India, 1630-3. vo. | 
Oxford, 1910, | 
Presented by the ladia Office, 
‘Faller, Sir Bamptylde. Studies in Indian Life and Sentiment, 
Svo. London, 1910. | a 
From the Publisher, : 


——s«Geldner, Karl F. Der Rigveda in Auswahl, eile iundii. 8vo. 
Stuttgart, 1907-9, | 
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‘ Henry, Vv. La Magie dans I’ Inde Antique. 2° édition. Post Svo. 
lacy Paris, 1909. % 
Purchased. 


Hertel, J, Tantrikhyayika, Die alteste Fussung des Paficatantra. 
Roy. 8vo. Leipaig and Merlin, 1909. 


Purchased. 
q Hilprecht, H. ¥. The Earliest Version of the Babylonian Deluge 
: ‘Story, ete. (Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Pa., vol. ¥, 
“ fase. i.) 8v0. Philadelphia, 1910. 
7 Presented by the Author. 
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direchfeld, H. (ed.). The Diwan of Hassiinb. Thibit. (4.7. 1. 
it Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xiii.) 8vo. Leyden ond London, 
~ 1810. 

Presented by the Trustees, 
- Hopkins, L. ©. The Development of Chinese Writing. (China 


Sootely.) 8vo. London, 1910. 
Presented by the Author. 


Jaini, Manak Chand. Life of Mahavira, 8vo. Allahabad, 1908. 
| From the Publishers 


Jami, Mulléng Abdolrahmin, The Book of Joseph and Zuleikha. — 
‘Translated into English verse by Alexander Rogers, 8vo. 
Tiferd, 1910. 













Purchased. " 


~ Jenkins, Dr, ‘Travis, Sea Fishing. A Lecture delivered before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal on February 17, 1909. Bvo. — 


| Presented by the Astatic Society of Bengal, 





Ketkar, Shridhar V. The History of Caste im India. Vol.i. 8¥o, 
“Ithacn, 1909. | 

isp From the Publisher, 
Nicorent Dr, E. Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom. — a 


Translated by G. M..G, Hunt. 8yo. London, 1910. “| 
From the Publishers. 


“Loyd, Rev. A. Shinran and his Work. S8vo, Tokyo, 1910. q 
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aedonell, A.A. Vedic Grammar. ( Grundriss der fudo-Ariachen 
" Phitologie, Bd. i, Heft iv.) §vo. Strassburg, 1910. 
Purchased, 








- Manuas Govenxwert Ontextan MSS. Lomnany. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS,, vol. vi, by M. Rungiicdirya. 8vo. Madras, 
189. 

Presented by the Madras Government. 


Minawamsa, Toe. Translated into Siamese by Phya Dhamma- 
parohit. Svo. Bangkot, 1908. 
Presented by the Vajiratana National Library. 


Maspéro, G. Ruines et Paysages d’'Egypte, 8vo, Paris, 1910, 
From the Publisher. 


Myson. Report of the Archwological Department for the year 
1908-9, with the Government Review thereon. By BR. Nara- 
simbhachar, Fol. angalore, 1910. 


















Presented by the Author. 


| ‘Nidhémi{-i-‘Arndi-i-Samarqandi, The Chohir Moqdla. Edited, 
ete., by Mirza Muhammad. (4.7. WL Gibb Memorial Series, 
vol, xii.) Svo. Leyden und London, 1910. 

Presented by the Trustees of the EJ W. Gibb Memorial. 


Oldenberg, H. Aus dem alten Indien, 8vo. Berlin, 1910, 
From the Publishers. 
{ Pamrram. A Translation in Siamese. Svo. Sangkok, 1009. 
| Presented by the Fajiratiana National Library. 
Parmentier, H. Tnventaire descriptif des Monuments cams de 
YAnnom, Tomeict planches. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 
Presented by I’ Ecole francaise d’ Extréme Orient. 
a Peckham, George A. An Introduction to the Study of Obadiah. 
Bvo. Chreago, 1910. 
From the University of Chicago Preas, 
‘Peri, Noél. Fitudes sur le Dramo lyrique japonais. (2rtrast 
du Hullatin de T Evale francaise @'Extréme Orient.) Svo. 
Hanoi, 1909. 
Presented by U Ecole francaise d’ Extrime Orient. 


) Playfair, Major A. The Gores, Sve, Zondon, 1909. 
| From the Publishers, 
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~ Hamakrishnanands, Swami. ‘The Soul of Man, Small syo, 
Mylapore, 1910. “7 

From the Publishers. 

Ramanathan, P. The Twentieth Century Tamil Dictionary. 

Bro. Madras, 1909. 

Presented by the Author, 

Sankaracarya. The Surva-Siddhanta-Sangraha. Edited with 
English Translation by M. Rangiefirys. 8vyo. Mudra, 1909, - > > 

Presented by the Madras Government. 


Siam. History of the Ministry for Agriculture and Trade, issued 

<= at the opening of the Agricultaral and Industrial Exhibition, 

April, 1910. Svo, Bangkok, 1910. 

Presented by the Fajiratiana National Library. 

Smith, Kdmund W. Akbor’s Tomb, Sikandarah, (Archeological 
Survey of India, vol. xxxv.) 4to. Caleulla, 1909, = 

Presented by the Direetor-General of Archeology in Judia. 


Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya, Sermon preached by, on 
February 20, 1910. §vo. Bangkok, 1010. 
Presented by the Fajiratiana National Libs “ary. 


_ Staél-Holstein, Baron A. yon. Bemerkungen zu den Brihmiglossen 


— das Tisastvustik Mannseripts. Pamphlet, 8vo, Si. Petersburg, — 
| ee, i 
W Presented by the Author, — 
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— ——  Tocharisch und die Sprache I. Pamphlet. #vo, 
s ‘St. Peterburg, 1909, a 
= Presented by the Author, ‘a 
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Tocharisch und dic Sprache IT. Pamphlet. 4dto 


St. Petersburg, 1908. | . 
1 Presented by the Author. a 
Sun Ts. On the Art of War. Translated from tho Chinese ry 
‘4 Lionel Giles. 8vo. London, 1910. 


From the Piblekert on | 


 ‘Tacone Law Lecrones. 1901] ond 1905, 2vols, Byo. Caloutta, 
1909. 
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Thurston, E. & Rangachari, K. Castes and Tribes of Southern 


India. 7Tvols. Svo. Madras, 1009. 
Presented by the Goverament of India. 


Vajirahana, H.R.H. Prince, Sermons preached by, on Nov. 12, 
1909, and Feb, 19, 1910. 2 pamphlets. 8vo. Bangkok, 
1900-10. 


Presented by the Fajiratiana National Library. 


Visvanitha Eaviraja, The Sihityadarpane. Text with Intro- 
duction and English Notes by Pandurang Vaman Kane. 
Presented by the Author. 


Wali, Muulavi ‘Abdul, Sormad: his Life and Execution. 
(Reprint from Jedian Antiguary.) 4to. FHombay, 1910. 
Presented by the Author. 


fod.). The Ruba'tyat of Abu Sa‘id ibn Abu'l Khyar. 
Edited in the original Persian. (Reprint from JASBE., 

vol. ¥.) 8vo. Culeatfa, 1910, 
Presented by the &ditor, 


Walleser, Max. Der iiltere Vedanta, Geschichte, Kritik, und Lehre. 
Bvo. Sfedelberg, 1910, 
From the Publishers. 


Winternitz, M. General Index to the Names ond Subject-matter 
of the Bacred Books of the East. §8ro. Oxford, 1910. 
From the Delegates of the Clarendon Preas, 
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“LR gore had not ak. distinguished for great poets in 
© the time of paga . but during the first splice 
after the Hijra they boasted of the following five 

“Umar b. Abi Rabia, al-Harith b. Halid al-Mahzimi, ae 
‘Avgi, Aba Dahbal al-Gumabi, and Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat. : 
Of the first and last named we possess excellent editions ; _ 


iF 

















_ while of the other two we have scattered in the Kitab — 
al-Agani and elsewhere a fair number of poems to give — 
“Us An opp rtunity of comparing the style of their poetry 

; with that of the poets of other Arab tribes. A lighter 

vein appears to pervade all these poems; a large pre- 

dominance is given to the shorter metres, and the poems 





poets from other tribes. As might be expected, the. 





4 Ag. iii, 101. 
* The longest poem of ‘Umar has seventy-three verses ; of I, Quis 


 ar-Ruqayyat, sixty (metre: Hafif), 
. ‘ rm Saad : , 66 -. ; 


I give here the text of what remains of Abi Dahbal, 4 


also are as a rule shorter? than the lengthy qasidas of ‘ 


| - descriptions of the desert and its typical animals and 
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phenomena are practically lacking. These men were born 
and brought up in towns ; how could they share the ideas 
of the Bedouin Arab roving through the wide country ? 
i The poems appear fragmentary (and some certainly 
} are), if we apply the rule emphasized by Ahlwardt* that 
; a complete poem should begin with an amatory mtro- 
¥. duction (asi), then descriptions of varying character 
| leading up to the chief aim of the poem—praise or 
reviling. However, I am convinced that these poets, as 
a rule, did not take that course, and that their poems had 
essentially the character at the time of their composition 
which they now present, though probably here and there 
_ verses have got lost." We have here the transition to 
Pi, @ new era, which attained its height under the early 
, ‘Abbasides, and which has become the model for Arabic 
att poetry down to modern times. 
2 To come to our poet, his name and genealogy as given 
_ by az-Zubair b. Bakkar? are Abt Dahbal Wahb b. Zam‘a+ 
_ b, Asid b. Uhaiba b. Halaf b. Wahb b. Hudafa b. Gumah 
, bh. ‘Amr b. Husais b. Kath b. Luayy b. Galib: his mother 
Ae was Huzail,® daughter of Salama and sister of ‘Abd Allih 
_ b. Salama, who fought at Badr” He was probably born 
| shortly after the death of Muhammad, for, according to 
Nes «’ al-Madiini, he composed his first poems towards the end 
> of the reign of ‘Ali’ Of these poems nothing appears 


ad to be preserved. The earliest pieces in his diwin are 
Br those which refer to ‘Atika, the daughter of the Caliph 
ive) Mu‘awiysa, She is stated to have come to Mecca to 
4 perform the rites of the pilgrimage, and while her tent 
ne | ‘Agwag, Lvii. 

Ve * ¢.g., A. Dahhal, ii, after +, 1, 

; * Introduction to win; Ag. vi, 14. 





fe, jp) L Qutaiba mukes o mistuke here ; Poesis, 389, 

sew? Ag. vi, 154, states that his mother was a woman of the tribe of 
Hodail, o mistake through carelessness of early authors. 

* 1. Sa‘d, iii, b. 37. 

7 Tied 40 a. H. 
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was pitched at Da Tuwayy, outside the city, Aba Dahbal 
chanced to pass and was able to watch her sitting outside 
the tent. When she had noticed him she retired into the 
tent, not without reviling him(!). This gave Aba Dahbal 
material for a poem,’ which he communicated to a friend. 
The latter was indiscreet enough to let it pass into the 
hands of the singers, who composed melodies to 1b. 
Finally ‘Atika heard it, and being curious to get to 
know the poet she sent him a present, This led to 
frequent messages and interviews, and eventually, when 
she left Mecca to return to Damascus, Abt Dahbal followed 
her, apparently seeing her frequently during the journey. 
After having reached Damascus, however, she broke off 
(through force of ¢ireumstance) her intercourse with 
him, and the infatuated poet became seriously ill. The 
poem VI, which he is atated to have composed upon this 
occasion, and which, according to the diwin is addressed 
to a Syrian lady whose name is not mentioned, suggests 
that their relations were of the most intimate character 
for some length of time. The poem became widely 
known, and Mu‘awiya, instigated by the rather hot- 
headed crown prince Yazid, commanded the poet to he 
detained if he should attend the next public audience, 
which the Caliph used to grant each Friday. When the 
audience was over and Abt Dahbal, who had attended, 
prepared to leave with the other persons, he was called 
back by Mu‘iwiya, The Caliph, in his customary diplo- 
matic manner, mentioned the poem in question and said 
that he admired several verses, but that the fourth and 
fith were rather too pointed. The poet defended himself 
by alleging that what he had said was true; he had only 
atated his beloved to be of high rank, she being the 
daughter of the reigning sovereign, thus admitting the 
composition and bearing of the poem. ~ Nay,” replied 
Mu‘awiya, “ what about you, saying “— 
1 Poem XAATYV. 2 Verse 6. 


es 
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“Then I led her by the hand to the green pavilion, 
We both walking upon polished marble’ /” 


Abi. Dahbal protested that he had not composed that 
verse, but that others had added it and attributed it to 
him. Mu‘awiya relieved the poet's fears by telling him 
that, in the first place, he knew that his daughter would 
guard her honour, and secondly that poets in their love- 
poems say both things that are true and others that are 
not. “Now,” said Mu‘iwiya, “ you need not fear anything 
from me, but Yaxid is full of youthful spirit and haughty, 
and I fear he might do you some injury; therefore TI warn 
you beforehand.” Mu‘iwiya intended to get rid of the 
poet in this way, and he was not disappointed; for Aha 
Dahbal, as soon as he was dismissed by the Caliph, 
departed in haste for Mecca, However, he continued to 
correspond with ‘Atika. One day one of the ennuchs of 
the harem came to Mu‘awiya informing him that ‘Atika 
had received that day a letter, and that after reading it 
she hac eried ; also that she had put the letter under 
her prayer-carpet and had been despondent ever since, 
Mu‘éwiya instructed the eunuch to use all means, except 
foree, to obtain the letter in question, He was at last 
successiul, and took the letter to the Caliph. When 
Mu‘iwiya read it he found that it was from Aba Dahbal, 
4nd contained some verses reproaching ‘Atika for not 
rewarding his love, and reminding her of the time when 
he was ill in Syria Mu‘iwtya, who had thought that 
his infatuation was ended, sent for Yazid, showed him the 
letter, and told him how it had affected his sister “Agika, 
Yazid at once advised his father to have Abii Dahbal 
killed by one of the Caliph’s slaves in Meeea. Mu‘iwiva 
did not mean this; he remonstrated that such o deed 
would make them a byword for all time to come, Yazid 
then recited his father another poem, which he said was 


| Poum XXXYV. 








































public property in Mecca, the text of which had been se 
. him.! Mu'‘dwiya, who, in spite of his assertion to the 
contrary, must have had some misgivings about his 
daughter guarding her honour, was relieved when he 
heard the following verse -— 

rea “ Alas! for love towards her I have become known ; 


if Yet there has not been between us an hour of bestowing 
s favours.” ~ 
" ‘ee 7 | . a 
\} That year? Mu‘awiya travelled to Mecea to perform the = 
pilgrimage. Before he returned to Syria he invited al] 
persons of distinction and the poets present in Mecca and . 


bestowed presents upon them; among them was Aba 
Dahbal. As the latter was abont to leave the Caliph’s 
presence he was called back, and Mu‘iwiya again remon- 
strated with him, saymg that Yazid was highly incensed 
against him on account of his continual references to ‘Atika 
in his poems. Abi Dahbal protested that the poems were 
not his, but aseribed to him by some ill-wishers, Mu'awiya 
‘again appeased the poet's fears, and asked him if he was 
‘married. Upon replying in the negative, the Caliph asked 
if there was a cousin of his whom he would like to marry. 
a. Aba Dahbal mentioned a lady, and the Caliph gave her 
a dowry of 2000 dinars, and a further 1000 dinars to the 
‘a “poet. Highly delighted that matters had taken such a. 
ay happy turn, Aba Dahbal promised, under an oath, never 
again to refer to ‘Atika in his poems. Mu‘aiwiyo was glad 
- to have the matter settled, and also to be able to satisfy 
 -Yazid. — 
¥, The account of Ibn al-Kalbi, as given above, states that 
 -Mu'awiya performed the pilgrimage that year expressly on 
 aceount of Aba Dahbal. This is not correet, for Mu‘iwiya — 
eame to Mecea for the pilgrimage only twiee during his — 
| - caliphate, the first time in 44 a.m, when Vazid was only 
| fourteen years of age, and hardly old enough to take such 


we, 


rt 





vei 1 Poem XXXVI. * 50 AL, 


- 
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an interest in the affairs of his sister; the second time in 
50 a.., the motive of his pilgrimage being to have Yazid 
a¢knowledeed as successor to the throne by the heads of 
the Muslim community at Mecea. Moreover, the poem! 
which Ibn al-Kalbi states ta refer to ‘Atika is, according to 
the diwin, upon a Syrian lady, whose name is not known, 
and must have been composed when Abit Dahbal waa 
rather older. The record in the Diwiin speaks of him 
staying in Syria, till his wife and family believed him to 
be dead, and this is also expressed in the poem itself, This 
latter account also states that his children began to divide 
his property, showing that they were of age. If the other 
poems upon ‘Atika are genuine, Ibn al-Kalbi has simply 
brought this one in to make his account more dramatic. 
This poem is, however, also attributed to ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
b, Hassin, who also composed poems upon o daughter of 
the Caliph. Al-Qali* states that some of the verses are 
not found in the Diwan of ‘Abd ar-Rahman. In fact, it is 
hardly credible that he should have said of a daughter of 
the reigning monarch*: “Should I mention her pedigree, 
you would not find her beneath me in rank of nobility.” 
The story that his father or grandfather had once been 
ransomed for a goat In the time before Islim? must have 
strongly counterbalanced such a claim: besides, he was 
not of Qurais,and hence could not claim equal nobility 
with the daughter of the Caliph. 

Next in time ¢ome the three verses upon the murder of 
al-Husain b. “Ali.* quoted in the Kitab al-Agani, upon the 
authority of az-Zubair b. Bakkar. They may have been 
dropped from the recension of the Diwan by at-Tanithi or 
Ibn Hamd for political reasons, The animosity between 
the poet and Yazid, who had succeeded his father the 

' Poem VI. ? AmAli, tii, 102. * Poem VI, v. 6. 

* Diwiin of Ka‘h b. Zuhair, DMG, Arabisch, No. 108, fols, 1384-4, 

*Poom XLI. Yaqat (iii, 540) also quotes these three verses and 


another piece attributed to Abii Dahbal, which, however, is by at-Taimi 
(I. Athir, Balaq, iv, 40). 
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previous year (4.8. G0), had caused Abt Dahbal to turn to 
the enemies of the Caliph, and in the following years he is 
a fervent partisan of ‘Abd Allah b.az-Zubair. In fact, the 
bulk of his poems which are preserved are addressed to 
Ibn al-Agzrag ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abd ar-Rahman b, al- Walid, 
who was for a time governor of al-Ganad in the Yemen 
for ‘Abd Allah b, az-Zubair. I have not been able to 
ascertain the date when he held this post, nor that of | 
‘Umara b. ‘Amr b, Hazm, who was governor of Hadramaut 
at the same period, and to whom Aba Dahbal addressed 
one of his poems! when he felt disappointed with the 
reception he had received from Ibn al-Azrag. 

Poems VIII, XIX, and XX refer to the last struggle of 
‘Abd Allah b, az-Zubair and his followers against the 
army which ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan had sent aginst 
the holy cities under the redoubtable al-Hageae b, Yisut, 
and which took the city by storm in 73 a, ‘Uthman b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Hakim b, Hizim? to whom poems XTX and 
XXI refer, appears to have been slain at the same time. 
After this silence appears to have fallen upon the poet, who 
perhaps was glad to have escaped with his life. When, 
however, Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik came to Mecca” in 
88 a.H. he questioned Abi Dahbal about poems XNXIX 
and XL, especially the latter one, which was directed 
against the Caliph’s grandfather Marwan. The poet 
excused himself as best he could, saying that it referred 
to events long past, and that a general amnesty had been 
proclaimed for all political offenders of those turbulent 
times, The Caliph assured him that he had only mentioned 
it, and as a proof of his forgiveness he granted him a fief 
at al-Clazan in the Yemen.* The Caliph, when asked why 

1 Poem II. He was killed in 77 A.B. with ‘Abd Allah b, oz-4ubdlir; 
Kitab al-Imiara attributed to [bn Qutaiha, ii, 45. 

t Wistenfeld, Tab. T. 26. 

* Ag, vi, 165, 3 | 

 Thid., 165, 25, gid read ijk. Wiastenfeld, Jemen im AJ /adr- 
Aendert, p. 116; aleo poom KAYV, verse I. 


” |) a 
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he had bestowed this upon him, is said to have replied that 
he wished in this manner to have the poet and his memory 
forgotten, in which he succeeded only too well. 
The last date for the poet we have in poem XXX, 
widressed to the Caliph al-Walid. Apparently Abi Dahbal 
had gone from Mecea or his estate at Gizin to Damasens 
to beg favours from the sovereign. He asserts that he is 
of the same kin as the Caliph; perhaps he come to ask 
for permission to reside again at Mecca or at al-‘Ulyab, in 
the vicinity of the holy city, where he may have had some 
landed property, which possibly had been left him by 
Ibn al-Azrag. A note to poem VII tells us that he was 
buried there, while XVIT, an elegy upon his patron, states 
that the latter also found his last resting-place some time 
before the poct in the same village. I have not been able 
to find out who is the ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mugira to whom 
poem AVITT is addressed, and the allusions of some of 
the smaller poems are dark. 
Aba Dahhbal's papers containing his poems were left to ‘ 
oblivion; the philologers of the following century, whose 
inerit it was to collect and edit the diwins of the classieal 
poets, appear to have overlooked him. The Kitab al-Agani ' 
gives some poems and particulars of his life upon the 
authority of al-Mada ‘ini, [bn al-Kalbi, Aba ‘Amr as -Saibani, 
and Muhammad b, Halaf b. al-Marzuban*; but it was left 
to az-Zubair b. Bakkar* to collect what was saved of his 
poems, together with short historical notices. 
-: The work is mentioned in the Fihrist under the same r 
' tithe as here; perhaps it formed at one time a chapter in i 
_ the Muwaffagiyyat, like “the accounts of Hitim at-Ta'i”, 
_ whieh the Fihrist also gives as a separate work. 
a The only MS. known to exist of this little collection of 








¥ poems is the same codex out of which Néldeke edited the 
‘ 1 Ag. vi, 155-8, ete. 
aia ® Thid., 166, ho is actually later than o:-Zulmir, but his Isnad does not 
A DAMe any nen of note, 





; 2 Died 250 a.m, Fihrist, 110-11, 
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diwan of ‘Urwa b. al-Ward and Probster the Kitab al- 
Mugtasab of Ibn Ginni, belonging to the University Library 
of Leipzig, bearing the number V. 807 (old number D.C. 
354). With the utmost liberality the authorities in Leipzig 
sent the MS. to Leicester, and through the kindness of the 
Town Clerk (Mr. Prichard) and of Mr. Payne I was enabled 
to study the beok for some time after business hours m 
the Town Hall of Leicester. I take this opportunity to 
thank all these gentlemen most heartily for the assistance 
given me. The contents of the interesting MS. have been 
stated several times, but there seems to have been some 
doubt: in certain quarters as to the writer of the various 
works contained in the little volume. 

I have carefully compared the handwriting, and have 
éome to the conclusion that the bulk of the MS. is from 
the pen of Abu-] Karam Hamis al-Hauzi, of whom I shall 
give an account @ little later. Fol. 364 is Im a com- 
paratively modern hand, « kind of Ta'lig, Fols. 375-5la 
are not by him, and older, as they contain a few marginal 
notes by him. Fols. 59a—-890 may not be by him, as the 
writing is not so cursive as his hand usually is. 

The book consisted originally of several quires con- 
taining different works, which were later bound into one 
volume: a note scribbled on the last page gives a kind 
of index of the works originally contained in the volume. 
The firat part, containing the Kitab al-Hudiid fin Nahw 
by al-Kisa's, is lost. The commentary upon the preface of 
the Adab al-Kuttab, filling fols, 105b-126b, is by ‘Abd 
al-Bagi b. Muhammad, who is not named in the title, but 
hoth works are mentioned in the list of works which 
Hamis studied under Ibn Gubar, found on fols. 35)-S6a, 


after the Diwan of ‘Urwa b. al-Ward, where we find the 


following passage — 
soe Sasi) os! allel! ate! Sel ed Gare de Gls 
ust? tye ah! alot ye urd ee rt roe oy de® oy 
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oH Hf hd 65S Giller, Lake GIy dally ye ye 
els, ej oiale CU, hl aha oe O59 
ered de? 4c ay a -— eS Se Agtetyd td <sill 
ee td Dol ho, ERS od waldt aot one 
Bisa8\ oo Jo BON Cbs, 2 oa Eb, stl 
ai od ill cli S yw ay BULLS, ROLLS iw a, 

tJ seg) — catlaS et uatd duane! | "\ a 
” Temall “SNS eal oe Spatall antl Gaia bs 
ee yo 8 y8ah wis; # daa Spel Lsily GaLs , “a 
EN Wal bbs Las, JH ale CG, 
Bs lS ye So ae eG, ase oy SL oad BS 
et us Kylles y dulaall uy 2 tien, “ees sail 
de kylagl CLS , 2 South ai oP gual he Le ul 
# IEW able OLE Pepa nee 8 GE ily! ipl Metal 


# 


Ll. wiht if ie! iol? mandy! 5 ball a) ir aewes| ps 
errs vt) Sdnd is Spell se ont we Sill Las + aglas Lo 
$i are Save ees? aS ay bl Secale ae 


i.e. the text edited by Noldeke preceding this page in the MS. 

® Frequently quoted by Suyati in the Mazhir. 

* Fihrist, 76, 27. 

* Edited Beirut, 1885; Constantinople, 1302 (the recensions differ), 

* Edited by Hoberg, Leipzig, 188i. 

* Edited by Pribsater, Leipzig, 1004. 

1 This is the work which originally formed part of the volume, but 
16 lost. 

* Found fols, 1054-1264 of the MS, The author died after 390 a.m. 
nyo, Bugyat, 2. 

" MS. without points, 
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doclly jpebelall ps lens Waals Vale ba; wll, £4 og S 
ody, day dee ds bel LESS 


Here follows the attestation of the teacher in rather 
ugly writing :-— 


aS) vast che ar arate fe gl lat bell watt che 18 
a ena eee 
# Eee nt iy opel oy + ee o4 


In fact, the MS. is remarkable for containing, as far 
as 1 am aware, the only complete chain of authorities 
from the original editor down to the copyist for any of 
the diwins of the old poets which have been preserved ; 
and I have thought it advisable to give in facsimile the 
title-page of the diwin of Aba Dahbal as well as the 
account of the persons present at the lectures of at-Tanthi 

and Ibn Hamid. 

The first six lines of the title-page are in the same 
handwriting as the text, that of Hamis. Line | refers to an 
index of traditions which Hamis had studied under Ibn 
Hairin,’ which follows in the MS. immediately after the 
diwan of Abf Dahbal. Lines 3 to 6 mention the following 
ehain of authorities :-— 

1. Aba Galib Muhammad b. Abmad b. Tahir b, Hamd 
the treasurer (he was librarian of the old library at 
Karh; he was bern in 418 (417) a, and died on the 
L8th of Saban, 510. Bugyat al-Wu'at, Cairo, 1526, 
pp. 11, 12). 

2, The Qadi Abul Qasim ‘Ali b. al-Muhassin b, ‘Ali 
at-Tantihi (born 369, died Ist of Muharram,447. L Hillikan, 
Cairo ed., i, 446). 

4 Abt Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Abmad 
b. Ishiigq al-Mazini. 

1 Died in Ragob 488 a.u. at the age of #4 years, Dahabl, Tadkirat 
al-Huffad, ed. Haidaribad, iv, 7-2. 


« a a 
_ a pa® & 


< ie | ' 4 
> ae Rigby te eis 
° r E =| z= . i 
: + ant, rs Ss a P 





ae i - oka The father of the last, ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Per 
4 “Yt mt) +b, Ishaq al-Mazini. 

a. Bes: Abul-Hasan Ahmad b. Sa‘id ad-Dimasqi (teacher of 
Bp “the children of the Caliph al-Mu‘tazz; he is known as the 
- principal transmitter of the works of az-Zubair b. Bakkar; 
he died in 306 AH. Yaquat, Trad, i, 153). 

6, Az-Zubarr b, Abi Bakr (Bakkir), the editor of the 
diwan (he died in Mecca in 256 a.w. at the age of 84 
years. Fihrist, '''), 

His authorities form the subject of a special index at 
the end of the diwin. 








The second facsimile contains accounts of the persons 

present at the reading of the diwin in the years 402 
and 484 of the Hijrah. he first account gives a list of 

the students who copied the work from the reading af 
-at-Tanthi. I -understand the bearing of the text in this 
way : After all persons present had copied the text from 
the dictation of al-Tanihi (or in the second account of = 
— Tbhn Hamad) one of the students read the whole text over 
: i ‘again, and any errors that might have been made were 
then corrected. 
4 In the first case this student was no less a person than 
the historian of Bagdad, Aba Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali b, Thabit 
_ al-Hatib?; in the second Ahmad b. Muhammad b, al-Hasan 
| b. Muhammad al-‘Akbari, of whom I have not been able 
to trace a biography in the works accessible to me. 

. Té is this last-named person who has written the second . 
is part of the Strat as-Sama', while the first part is in the i 
handwriting of Hamis. We have, therefore, in each 7 
facsimile specimens of the handwriting of the copyist of | 
the MS.; he is generally correct, but throughout he has 
P omitted many diacritical points, and especially in the 
portions in prose he has often drawn one word into 
r another, making the reading at times rather difficult, As 


* Born 306 as, died 463 a. Yiqat, Iriad, i, 246, 


ow aa!  _ i = | 









for the copyist Hamis, though frequently mentioned 

incidentally in biographical works, the only biographies : 
dealing with him specially (Dahabi, Tadkirat al-Hutfaz, 
ed. Haidarabad, iv, 59, and Suyiti, Bugyat al-Ww'at, Cairo, 
1326, pp. 245-6) are very short. We learn that he was 
born in the month Sa‘ban, 442 a.u,, and died in Sa‘bin, 
510 acu, and that he was esteemed for his correctness; 
also that he furnished as-Salafi with particulars concerning = 


































= 5 


the learned men of Wasit, His name al-Hauzi is derived f 
from al-Hauz, a village to the east of Wasit, and is ) ! 
frequently spelt wrongly as Sige, eg. Vaqit, Tread, ‘ 


3, 61, 1. 2. 

I am sorry to admit that after diligent search in the 
works accessible to me I have not been able to trace 
biographies of most of the men named in the account of 
the persons present at the lectures of at-Tanthi and Ibn “ 
Hamd. No doubt a good many of them never attained © . 
sufficient reputation to find a place in biographical works. 
Some may be found in MSs. to which I have no access, | 
and probably others can supply this deficiency. Ihave 
also to thank Sir Charles Lyall and Professor Geyer for 
| their kind advice and assistance in settling some doubtfal 
readings; to Sir Charles Lyall I owe, moreover, the 
quotations from Yaqat, and he has also had the kindness: 
of reading the proof-sheets. | 
 -‘T have not included a short poem attributed to Aba 

a Dahbal in the Kitab al-Agani, 1, 124, which has found 
af ‘ts place in the diwin of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabr'a under — 
‘No. 301; nor the short piece quoted under his name by 
 -‘Yaqat, iii, 540, referred to above. A translation of the 
poems, which I have written down, may follow later, as ' 
_—s Teonsider it necessary for these old texts 




















+ Bl Since the text has been printed I have found some: © 
* verses of Aba Dahbal quoted which had escaped my 


°- 2.) 2! 


a? 
eo 
j | ‘ ‘ 
“ ‘ , oa a. in & 
8 
4 , _ ss eee : a a) 
cer eo TWA ; , OF == — Perit 
~ ; ~ 4 Ly, ld oy Bn ] Bu oe eee oe OO oe | i 


























notice, Ale for the sake of completeness I give the 
; el feces here, though they do not add much for 
7S establishing the text. 
ris ae p. 861: poem IL, vers. a * o variants, ver, Ir 
i Sc, ver, If spball sks ais Sie 4355;. 

see al-Farag ba'd of-Sidida. Cairo, 1904, vol. ii, 

p. 191: poem XXII, vers. ir, 13, and an additional 
Yerse— 

ew Ser stirs Cremer] or Sloe} 205 (19a) 
var., ver. 1! ene 1a}... Lyi Boe Soya. 

Gahiz, Tria Cpasculs, p. 73: poem IV, vers. f,°; var., 
s ver. ? 5g . - glatll. 

—-al-Qali, Amali,i ii, 161: poem XI, attributed to al-Farazdaq; 
weld & Var., Ver. 1 Sig an, 

i ver. f ee ANS fy as 3 a he oi! 
In the pine the eats of the text are 
: given upon the authority of the ‘Uytin-al-Ahbar of + 
= Ibn Qutaiba. 

_ _al-Baihagi, Mahasin, quotes the following verse as 
| belonging to poem XV, together with the first verse 
s i. pe > . 
| Sax 61S sal J5 Ailes & Sf fit 
4 megs ‘es variant iss, where both aden are 
declared to be correct i al-Mazini. 
Gahiz, Bayiin, i, 69, quotes poem XXVI on the authority 


of al-Kisai'l, as having heard it from a Bedouin, 
with slight variations. 





4 Dn 
. =" - ® 








As might be expected, Abii Dahbal drops the ham | 
_ oceasionally, which is one of the distinctive marks of the Ba yr: 
see net of the Highs, XVI, 4; XVUHI, 11. ¢ 
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" Subkt, iii, 166. 


* Subki, ii, 220-1. 


ie Nica to 7 
ph) ete ee) Se pe 


wpe wi Cth! 
ohn! one op deed oy alll one il 
ri tal alas Se Aeaclt the 


cst ap Mee el Seat: 


pmeke gt! Mas op pe 2 des] eT. jaa 
- 
¥ i 3 
bis “ » aca! | ~ 2 ew 


al) one os] eset As of ae" 
"ib gl delgt “de wp one 
' cost 3 a® 
a eee. of A=" Lp ae 
plat wy! SY (dey all Be 


” Born 365 a.n., died 447 a.m. (I, Hillikan, Cairo ed., i, 448). 
‘ Born 380 a.x., died 462 a.m. (Bugyat, 11). 

* Born 418 (417) a.m, died 610 aax, (Bugyat, 11-12) 

* Died 492 an. (Subki, iii, 80 F). 
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iv. ome af deer es les $ hoc 
ur? us ed gr ne ey ae ond o\ aia! [ol] er =, 
i, XXY¥. ep) et 


ee sys ote Ji)! End | shat gt 


eal Sys iz 


slate ot MUL dam yt hood oy dee 
Sell st Sill wl ele | be op dam! 
ye s! airy wel or ge up ee 
ham! a ee! ac! 

Vache pl Meee og dee oy dame yt en 
os 5a) Me pol ph ee oy he | 
SMS gs) BUCY) beget oy eaeed 
"Tidal au! esolaet!] | Mich ARYA of ew 
ddd) dha wt Sle! oan ase ts a 

ola tee op dol. 2 pyweel al 

sus | pee sill lal [c has], Mas ay onus! 
"asSdl wl hee) San oe on oi Cea 
pl yh cetyl a eh eet oy 


' Died after 140 a.m, (Taqrib, 869). 
* Born $90 a.m died 463 a.m, (Yaqiit, Irsad, i, 246; Subki, ii, 
12; Dahabt, Tadkirot al-Huffiiz, iii, 331). 
* Died after 500 a.m. (Bujyat, 158). 
Died 448 am. (Bugyat, 198). 
* Died 498 acm - (Dahabi, Tadkirat, iv, 30, 5 a.t,). 
" Born 442 a.m., died 510 a.m. (vide p. 1029). 
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' Fihrist, 111. 
* Died 233 a.m.; Fibrist, 110, 
nas. 1910, 67 
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* Muwazana, 126 ult, 
* Bekri, 640, 860 (at-‘Argi). 
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a tal, ata JS 5 fj gS get See F 
2 Laas ithe yh Bt Lad aks Enid + 
| XLIIL 
et eft yl satsl ol! LoS op all acd Je y li J, 
stead Sal asi St. eles 25 on 
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ee 


‘ ae vi, ist Murt. i, 80, 81; Yaq. ds 540. 


© a9. aye SUG is rae. 5 Murt: ae 35 : sa 
Je 13}. ? Yaq. eile. al 


, Haiw, iv, 4 (vv. 1-5); LA. x, 191 (vy. 1 by Yarid 
pa Mu’ ee LA. x, 297 (x, 2 anon.). MW 
"LA, xi, 149; T.A. vi, 195; Hiz. iii, 266 (anon.) ; Diwin | 


a. 
; 1QR,, p.7. 
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\ie\=< 3 chi eat; jez et ee = Lo welee a! fF 


ra & a a ie 


Ss a, oat (28) 2 J 


XRAVITI 
es Js ar ee ba" ins | oe enn| zit gi os 


ae YI 
wt 
bol LT oll CT eI LN Uys x8 ea) ay 


hel 215 oe oils als (cambio Bier 
idl Jet ag nisl ene LSS ASI dol eee 





AL 


He 


[ae dy Gl SN oy oli 3] Last joss yo} Sis 


Fs it us a a crs * wis Lr cl le a 
1,83) 3) as! | js Glips dee 5 we ely LS Clie ue | 


ro 


dem 55S Se5 13 13) Slee Sat afl Se b <8 OM Ge 


' Ag. vi, 165, 
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AXAV 


ak As MS ipsa 
rag Lat § eb gf yak t+ 
wit 1 eo ha mar eal acres 

- 
Loesch, | ees mee le te) i as 

1 

oT « = t's ri i iy 
3 cbf 3h He et | ty lat il nat 
| 29 - . i : , i i ‘ - 
geste Kah et othe 603 
a ae tg Ss tT) lat * 3 
eS) 1)! pols WF : ape 
cy i= * ib .* a a ee 
Al bes Sas ur us ish | ol 
eu a, ota 


& °F = G& 
ra : a el i es : F 
aor = ak ep a (oh he F 
“4 r a F 2 
: = ik 
a - { r }=§ nil 
. z 1 Pa 5 bee de ee my 
— + + ail * 
L . . | t ki= 
hats | ged le 
ai L a hes = a z 
~ ws ‘ af is Th =f =| = 
fai lien tia oli lait 
J = = L = 


Z J eee = | y . * 
eS ae 
pee = oi | rie x od 
| mo _ z 


Wie cain) = ei pacers 


| Pee 


hes ee 

eo of ee ae 

Gate oe) et 
Ta = - he ete 


‘ise! Ngee JY 
| a | tb ‘ES ie Aut iil | 
lk rar } ares a 38 a£i : 
Ustad = rea} i vg all — k 
Jay ee ge - . 


£ 
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as =)? Pa ope alist Lge mars 
oo ees i ieee ve +t 


‘i t ay '¢ Shs 0 2$51 § = tee ‘4 


wr 


ae 4, 


yan eh ais a3 it 


= 


AAATII= 
; G a i 
heey ay 2 31 pa! ot hd 5 Js wl Ms 
a 
Pelle fl el 2 Ee ee EE oe: pte 
fr os ee ek a 4 oe Site i ty t and ee iT 
i. : 4 


PAS ite et bile 1,33 ee a5 ape isnt Lal) el 
PVs 55 Neg le ES BS OS cts Le Nie 5 
os es (Gis NG DS ah shit se Et 5 1 
eke 55455 sles ai Ripe a8 
heel ih 9 § ple ceteh SESS Ai Coie 5 
Et? § SU Ls reue pos Si ae an 
oe SR eae Ae ak A nd SY cease oe 


hi 
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je ot 1: the correct reading according to Takmila (T.aS 
i, 620, margin). 
: Ag vi, 157 os 1-4, + 6 7, and 9}, 169 (vv. 7, 8, and 2-5). 
ht ep cere Aer 
ap ee. " Aw. vi, 158. 
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i ‘ ie = ma J ee | 
A lsd Ly zi) 0S) ec tall Wo 1G 
re) ier p-glllecierdied a8 LS alt eT cer | | 
doiat 2D a3 Ee ugfe-s) < 3,4) 25 
+ SAS gg crea iia H- gy oat ef oa 
AXATT 
 £ - = . 4 |e & | j rs il = 
hogan = nae gf [au ee ot] 
i 


| 
{ 
k 
Cs 
L 
L. 
5 


i 2 L # au - = hy ” # 4 
ot reed # 
a Be ae =z “ = r 
" ae — We 
Rao fa | erst aut gt a a 
= rk « = 
be a as A 


c + ‘a Ps tc = LF 
tne he IB ea a] 
Ag. ¥1, Lod. 

* Aw. vi, 155 (vv. 1-8, 10-12); G. i, 112, 384; ai, 158 (vv. 8,9); 
L.A. ii, 307; vi, 380; xii, 358 (vv. 8, 9); T.A.° 1, 520; mi, 481; 
vii, 143 (vr. 8, 9). , 

" All quotations have this reading ha es except 


T.A. vn, 145. 
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unas! . ie 4 <2 Vee rial thats un om | ar Aas | 5 eal 3\| 
ep ieticg) yt éslec ts oj “nl = eee “de | 
ed Er _ yo 3 hy pod 1D - eg id . 


1 ‘a - = tl ' 
cad) eae wry 2 5) Rasy: ‘ yaa ARP lena uy las 4 vent “AY 


er? ps wh dasa? wt ane) ath aiz; ¥ bo ie 3 \ s 4, 


— si! ial | -| 1 : : 
aie wat ' el ur Seat av gh ahij a + £3 Pa ile ) 
© SSS) fees 


i | ee “4 =a oe F 
ch tte tl Ls el bls oy ett Ost ab 
tombe Sel: os aS oy lh op seet op weet CI 
de S535) oem aH fat nitn Bg Jas! x 
Pa ia cot ripe! cae wh, Saee!! dnal| pee a salt alt 


- sell y a up ae yaaa Bath gh Saas of \ 


ih 


el ee ee yes |, "dees na pl aeel) le 
=! ao ort das op desl glaull Wale 5 colkodl “Le 
pe) hee ge pf) 2 SS gal al ts eee nae 
Dae fe a ghe'y den re Ines al bast, «iil. =)! v cysilel 


\e at. ee 5 z 7 m).., = 5 
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DAHBAL (Serat Sama i 


iCod, Aiol, Cnim. Lips, F. a0, Aol, , Fh 
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Rpg ele isu 2 ile Ta < - i; ir r 
ol pate A pb} ia “pee a GER Hae Fr 


hss Ig aall bath isse0 ay aa ied Ps 


eee | as a5 saath gly #9 jes}, pone | just =! 
i # 


[fot. 102 2a) 


ee a) * Fpl Oe an An? at hat als aa? _— 5 wt 
2 hn veo ie dnd! ug Sate Las onal a 
iF id : 


ns =, ad, a os | iM ee eg! ey ert see dacit | 


ie io 
4 oh | e Ge in er Ae , ulaiall ehs sy | r eye 


wy des® J dest. ta hee | Lbs yell er lame! wth at 
de eet Lal me ails » ail acs man ee 


g 
wl pane cyl yg Sle! aes ae atl Fees 
eis! fe ur EF. all gl ceele) Co Js = op! dn? et be 


de if dee lb), lye Sabet it tate!» et peal 


uh fos 2 wh het 


' ‘This word is very indistinct in MS. 


an Fer Wh we pals 
* Hamiisa, Magmu'at, het * Perhaps wat . 


* Perhaps clea, * alenal 2 
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- lige: - lol. 1018) 
l # es Sue « i a he = = 4 ij: i # = 
Iascs | VO] 23 22 es | ened aapts Ub ete: ls oF 





AST shh Asi abl ae Iafilhs GS! Si ast 5 oS; F 





Hf oe : = 
ae ao rn «w= — i, = GP wy oe = 5 1 - 25 Pere ite ‘ if 
ae a it Pe aoe Se * 2 neers te 
hi oe Jie CSL st ce bey ale ol wel 


faa en Ls ejay a agi l -5 ee: ry ae Ee "1 ot 
Se ot | i.e a f oO a > + 3 F ti r 
BS wre SEE! og Gate om gifs F 
XXX 5 
ac a ep wo: 7 i= mi 5 L 
Stall One oy Supt uy Sp oo a) IG, I a Lae ' 
eal = aj 2 1 = os + oe | 
alls cea dtl Leeks) een 13.5 ce eR Zo 1 
=| #* 2 Fiat A f-, i a A eS | ay 7) -t 
Ste 1S) pj ast, gat Slt, SIL Sus 


* Murt. ‘atc better, but MS. has vowels. 
* Murt. gor G. 
” Hamiisa, ed. Freytag, 693 —= Bilaq, it, 166 (vy. 1-4); tts) 
Amall, i, 81 (wv. 1-3 aco, Abd ‘Amr as. Saibaini), 
‘ Commentary of Hamiisa. » 
* Hamisa, i252, 
Ham., Murt. $21!) ‘os 
"MS, Joe. 
5 ; = if | + ; 
Magmu at ul Ma ant, 109 (vy. 4, 5); L.A. xii, 167 (v. 4); 
Hamisa, ed Freytag, 709 = Bilaq, iv, 82(vv 4,5); TA. vii, 39. 
9 ae aA: 
MS. has ao in text, but corrected in margin with +, 
— 
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= ty = ay i Pa 
i va _ cs pi; i iF 4 Pers, 1 


Beal oo pits stl pe 
Es 5 5 atleae  Wigale: do ie 
let Slip, IG Uiieteuge cue 
ais Ne J ju ls sai] ic Ab ee 5,5) 2 e 
Ee sic} £3, iswis 215 e 


AXVIT 

‘AST Ste, a) saul, 

Sepa “lo} is] pls) stu rs b gue IS ide Esai 
i saat bl] i 43 43 eT, b.d1 nis Fest oe 

D ss dartlge cols te See piel Coed otal & 

, Boge Cla ata Neate i hi isa Sets UP ue e 


+ 





XA VITI 
pes al siti, 
yes 22 je," oti doa! 3, tall "Soe fpe eed 1 


« , | Hoamisa, ed. Freytag, 580= Billig, iii, 153 (vv 1-4); Ag. yi, 
169 (vv. 1-4); xviii, 152 (vv.. 4, 1); Murtada, Amali, i, 81 
(vv. 1-4, after Ta lab aco, Abt ‘Amr-n-Saibant); Musari’ al- Uisiq, 
986 (vy. 1-4 by al-Magniin with Isnfid); Durra, Const. i, 66 
(vy, 2); Diwin ‘Tmar b. A.B, No, 388 (vy. 4, 1). 

SNS (ills * Ag Wd sl. 
: Hamasa, Ag., Murt., Masari , ‘Umar, Lonely ; 
* Murtadi, Amili (vv. 1-4 acc. Abi ‘Amr a3-Saibant), 


é ® Murt mat better,-but MS. has as text. ' Murt. “ig. 


25-3 pt Sore es — 
eee Js aN a 


a 
po ee <i mi | re fo 
Nipee 5. Witesh 8 Re? 


3h)! Lis oo SE n ‘Sim 


i? ~—*. * x f [ " 
_ . Te he» | ee “He Aoi = 
Ps j ah i? ‘ z & L 


axt'; go 


~~ 


Se oa. = — 
eerie 5 oes 5p bia 
3 ei < | WLS L853 sew 


a| 


ees} eae ee Vem eh 
oth by eh 
+ ee ls _! 
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pie 


si 1 Se can ilps aN 
Sel a i a rem 
eB con ake al io 


AS jo set 


el eee 
oe 


x Face i ts ey 
fr . =a 
kr ww 


ijl i*te ale &! Siac ly eee ks 


all) wt Jt, t= ae Was ants [fol. 1010] 


ie heeeeatiy 


Seal SV cle | e3, 


= 


— | 
. bed 1 - Fa ” t j = 5 5 | “ae = 
JE asa ja J fae a. as Ney Sas) S535 155 
¥ Le Ss } Sw oS reat) a ob es ry 5, 


* AG. 168, Lens. 


Dye - > ey L 
Yaiq. Jes au ort aol 


Ag eS iE 
, Halvawhn eotsadly rears J 


Ener, » oF As a Jet sh, 


* MS. don; Ag. as text. 


Vag. 55S Seg; Ag. GGG \yloe; of. Introd, p. 1023. 


1H: 
itt es 


‘=i. 


" MS. vocalizes ase }. 


" Ag, 13) (misprint ?). 


Agi 0-4 ar 


J 
: 
r 1 
1 
F 
& 
; 
4 
1 
. 
| 
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XXIV}? 
Soe cide SE sees yy ell ane bie JE gel Lia 
Aires iets LY lca al —) cle wt eas! of way 
Me ENG e Lk, si yal ST ad LY ne whet a 
eeele Jl wate bk 1h an eat Jes ree a Ss 
poe ah eo cate thease = eo Liles eee 
Seals LESS Slagd | eat eed doce 
Pen : gst lees? 1s 
HN 8 DAG IO ops by; pe lé,5 G5le eas (ster 
[fol, 1008 | 
ie de Slee 8 Ng; 35155 ygtal as ne 
if 5 sy te CHRIST cabs 3) eek . 
? Ae: | ete Sheil os; PARE Sean jas sie F 
ta iss fish sll 5 sie energpery | lil, [Se 





XXV 
Bea 5) ae “= ur ol sie! cot O74 = es JG 5, a das. 
Jed gal atl JE Sa copie ot cope oft tie Jt 
- “lend Ng ll ates 


: Ag. viii, 116 (adds one verse after v. 3), This piece appears 
to have got by accident into the Diwin, being probably taken 
from the ent | as] by az-Zubair (Fihrist, ii, 12). 

; Ag. vi, 167 (vv. 1-10), 168 (vy. 1-4); Gihié, Haiyawin, y, 27 
(anon. vv. 3, 4, 10); Yaq. ili, 73, 202 (v. 1); Zamahearl, Lex. 


Geog., 82 (v. 1). 


tras. 1D10, 68 
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al fea oe EE = 
6 el a San) LL Git Slee ae 
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3 : Fil « 2 oy | = =} El ort 4 “Gals —— ic) sone) | " 
i. a : ol pur rts 4 : bates 31 Seer eee i 


ad aa pe eenuat set = a 


MNEs 559M Daa $5) 2255 « a, sTeat 485 , tea, rf 
SV y ab Fad Ball 2, Mg | 


‘[fol. 1000] 
ee ee a | eee ee | eee Pe ee a 
See ee J! Ss ne) Ue i UK tes i 
AXIVa 


Jos hot, ae satil J Sg) 
silk 8 wee + Al 4] 
hy Las als. 3 ee, 
tial! eH S15 a) Es} fae om ots r 
Bast oy! as Re wel WS AGA ut,| 
FS BN os Be 1G peal ore ys} See al Bats 
= Ny A oul pubeon OW SEG Jd 
SIS ye tel] SBS Gall Gok, Sosetby CHES ssal Gas 
oF "get aed tal ome els Giles tated of 63 
0 SEAN gy oS 1, Ea es eh ahs GE 


= 


: Poesis, Fite 
” Poesia, ae . 
* Ag. eels. 
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ARS oie de ke ys haa) Agu 

| a SAS Ss 153 "fos Js ‘le “iy 55-8 § GS _& 9S 55 4 
ph As a acy Wy aX as ye cay 

[tol. 998] 

oat hss eae Oy Mie gs sl BS Sse 

ea! J =a so var oy a Js Hous} hes ie 
= 


i i= sf . gat ae z wow 
aa ae foe a joa aS ae ot fi past pte 


E}-t4, ee! A ji I 35 3 ou Ni 5 ; feck! La 1 el 





oo 
os ak i 
* eu 5 lt Ea 
= 2 10 * we } F “= | = : ee 
= z! 2 FG # r a ¥ ee 
é . a. i ‘3 ad hom El — i igi ‘ys vt ito Lee! = Red eS 4 4 
< | ; F i * Pig e a F 11 rs a = “f 37 
aed § ple 35 lee Let 5 ee Yor 5 GLSLA, Jat 


7 e ; gel SiS sy lo Lees Ae? es JS 5 y ila 
eos} 54 oie : (# \2] ree a gti 7 iti tis Sy ii As i 
a ai 205 on fee el AY pael 26S Mebbs 5 ts 


" So MS. with a under letter; Poesis, eet 

* Ak. >. * Posais, Apr. loll, 

* Pogsis, Ag. AM. ” Poesis Cod. D Ai 
* So MS.; Poesia, eaves 

* Poosis Codd. V.S. 245; Ag.) he. 


* So MS. ; Poesis, <0 Ag. 166, c 
* ag. GUS . ” AB. mjd. 


™ "ag Pere "? Poesis, ik . 
i | 4 Ag ist, Gal. 


oo 





4 # ap eke. 
| Bas. 157, lit; Ag. 166, 167, 
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tel fey # ew Jl. 1a} Ves - ee £4) aa \sid 
urs \cale Pr 5 gle! ¢ ir? ine daz ee aye < rea 
. + = +) 
= 4 
os oe cal ba ants La a Re ol ai & 7 LS Lait = 
ey es = el 3 i = Leap west 3 yar {ols t 


Seal Jan dog sh 3g As Lees BS Le Sgbigit ‘hi Sa 


Wat 5 eat i Ls Se e13 weil, ls, fcies G "he ar 

13} Ap SG , esis A a 
wae | al Sa yot S LIN, 5h Se tence T 

ed Sat 12 S peat L ial si AS os SH Gat. 

"BFP a apa AmMestst ae AS M5 Ls Uses OAs 





a_i ipl i 


1 Yiq., Poosis, Ag. vi (but Ag. iv as text), Pee ups; Poesis + 
eh V.8. Fé S. 
* Vig. boil; - Ag. iv tl; Ag. vi ml. 


Be 


* Vig. eel. Yi.’ 4 Sf 1 el. 
: Poosis,, re ‘ i 7) Ye xvii 243, Gos Wea. 
" Poesis, L.A. xvii, 243, Jes. 
* Poesis B 3.02, D 542 (both taghifs); Ag a52. 
" Poesis, > 


ar er 4. st ue i! ott 
dy xt S ayetely Ubaly IAT Ge Gals Gel 
Codd. V.8. =i si .s the game rending: L.A. ix, 412: 
xvii, 243; except yomever sey Te Ag. vi, 156, except Lia 
“% aisy ) 3 5. » Poesia, » pes 
" Poesis, Ag. Leas itis if ROA aes, Le lo xia. 
i Be - Fe Fon ; 
Poesis, Ag. ae : \ 
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lel Glad sig) wik 3 1 23 ose wr sae | 


ke 


LST Fh oso nara , ¢ Gaps US Se 


= Foy # 


eo , 558 ytd ie “a Sn st r 
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loa 
a XXII 


hd We ees 
ecole pe re Vath 


[fol. 99a] 
. ott Bo cates ot Bie 13. “on Coe 
el} es ‘ eM ae —« enone =] esi. 
acts Le jl alts " anil ss et! hint kl Leila, 
ty tage Shy lee 
pee = tee pe ff Ste a? = 


' MS. without points. 

? Vig. iv, 1001 (vv. 2-4); I, Qutaiba, Poesis, 390-1 (vv. 1-3, 6, 
7,10, 8, 9, 11-14, 19, 21); Ag. vi, 156 (vv. 1-3, 6, 7, 10, 8, 9, 
11-14, 18-20, 14, 15, 21); vi, 166 (vv, 1-3, 6, 7, 10, 18, 20, 21, 
19, 24, and again 13, 19); vi, 167 (vv. 1, 20, and 6, 3); iv, 174 
(vy. 1-3); L.A. ix, 412 (¥. 8); xvii, 243 (vv. 6, 8); 
Murtada, Amal, i, 81-2 (wy, 11-12); Hiz. iv, 79 (v. 12); Asis, 
ood (v¥. 8, 9); ‘Uyin, 412 (vv. 6, 7, 10). 


* Ai, iv, 156, S on 
* Poesis, om le = mel a. 
| * Poosis, AU Ws Cans a Sy5; Ag. iv, ol Veg eal. 
: * 'Yaq. te MS. esad 
" Yiq. Ms Jie. 


| Oba 
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al FP 


FHSS ot Le ot palyl ots ee J petal iss 


fai a 


re} Dae eat pa! Lanai [ fol. O86 | 233)! *La lal er ede 





bw at oe FF, 
Ge zal His Hes se ctl etl tT J 


— 


ae =. 5 *| Veh 

“ans 4y\ reali Be 2 yplid | a jee es i ; 
Ad ' Pe 
ent ELS 5 Lit aoa aeslcteas gals oie a ee a8 ; 


= 


= = rs t. *.. ee r= 
ee idl om ere) a i Jp _-* cool gax* | F 





AAI 
cel = hal oF Ride 1 ay da dati Biehl aS 
Joao 


gue larly Badal ee 8 Bi Ig ‘ec eres 


-_ 


Rae eee \i3 Mis yeni; USF Spe Cal Jee r 


arte a —- het et She SES a48) 
_ - z - # 
Pa - UF es tl - at ae : 
. sets +a! - i a ar “a a \o as 
Fast Ge CSE wy oder adil JU i te « 
is a) oe he ur =" Ea i, wir he : ' 
| Jos3 


* MS. in margin, —s on all. B its 
* The poet drops here into the mite Kamil [by substituting 
J! the metre would be correct: Lyall]. 


MS. o43 : 
" LA, xx, 154, = (anon.). 
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[ fol. 98a] 


4 Hy * =26 li eT # 
he yt +o aa S i r a = 4 P r | j Ae ee oe ik 
se pre =—>- Joh, 


r ; a i 
an sfileerh grlela os 


ae or ae 
al! wal oe ae Lm 13} gaa whats I 


. # bs al = r,t F 

Freak Si, i 7] a -—_—* L ie onc ss 11 
™ = | ¥ re | 

Fad es | Lengs 15.5) at 8) 5 ET SS ir 





{ al aw = * Pas Sri 


S35 M4) Sts wee ‘ ror eee eae 
pads eles toh ps Ls = po Blew ally’ Seeks 
tiie 343 Fells Jet, 7) Vay Las sill Ipoh Vades FP 
el; aj f =) —— ea riod SS Si Gaels ES = 
cis ire st st) Est3 aT ome Sat SR is, Peal; c 
C+ r i 
ee all ie See Ss ab Slat OB 58 
Eee rae * 3} I 2 : , -_ ! Na} te Sua ‘i 
= . 
e xtit esis! 38 I ets tase 


AK AF a ese Pil 7 if at age al | ears 
— = “ 








1 Anon. Chronik, ed. Ahlwardt, 75 (vv. 1, 2), 
* Chronik, aes ihe 
* MS. ya58. 

: * Thid. 5) Geet 4 - 

* Ms. G3 ";) , 
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mp od 3 tee Jj t3] Poe ee de (M3 i tt Salil re 


- # 


4 


XVIII 
all sac 5 ata | oe ano ai dead) lig. 
(4 - 2] pa ae see hi Wo 
ee eS 6-25 'e8 ge Cbs SGU + 


Spot He gt Lass ar cept atte 
Voted) £575 558) sl os it ar 33 cy 
sa tS louie rT a) ob = : 
4) Fale! - ii Cs . ‘eS Nei Folall 37.5 31 
a stl bebe let i oh bees NEE ye He II 
# 1a] shy is Sela ¥ easel 


ay 


reel 8s iste#) SITS 
CSN 5 nil y Bahl Jee ll let we! Fle Bpainal| 


# | as ore al Finis : cr Fe 
; ui oe 
Se ee eae: 
on ee 
* Ag. 5 Uae on. 
* "Umda, ii, 224 (vy. 1, 8); ‘Aini, iv, 85 (vv. 1-4); Hiz i, 453 
(vv. 1,3, 4); Suyuti, Asbah, iv, 224 (v. 4). 
" MS. vooalizes 34. I should have liked to read 4. 
' “Aini, (0. * Hin, sal. 


apart es irs asoljall fleas “Webs fsla & il LEN ol ay ss 
© Ssh 15] Aas ie Sa thes he La 

















+ 


Wa 
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~ 2 2-. % Ver lew nwa: Be se eu ot . 
= SS Vhds a sau epee gt! Sl 
yh RE ee st 
pas dhe aly ae 8 kM seal 4 - e littl "28 se fT 
\ — a ‘ i 


furit #. F i < son ie Fn ee - 
ane; ar) is — Sola 1 miner “+ a F 


AVI 


a = ij 
Ly} a5 al Oud Voge 
i at - oil - 
\. a ze rf. \ a4 i i tr j a = oe rr . #. [eels aut Ve ' 
oes sig 2 A ae — in — ; a F PP ce 
ze = oe F 
# 2 7 at, = a od rs al = e* a 2. |- + a the - = | g 
a7 OVP Sree ie r oF {= EF @ ree f£es% 2 at 
lSas b—3, te a i a i # high yas ee) po r 


[caesar lis * i # ao! sdtlotig wk “i Es = ae Re - 


fr ff. + 


Stade i sil seT i ‘Piles aad 5 or Siw ai 8 

sats SH Sil ol Gar Kel os Lat Bh 5 ts ’ 

Bsa a: wll ot ae yal sags 

iceacletly ot acld if) asa; Sash seagate A 

og aceal gl de 3515) Ga JA oa le Mell 
XVII 


“3 ay Tee) 3 shu! Ve Psi ete - (fol. 975) 


So ea st 9 olf cs srt Morhetns ee t 
s2c5N Glbn Je kis sale go Weg ol Ld GT Sa 


ail 
- 


: Ham, ‘Tyiin, ibe: 

° Ham. 45 eet : the fancin is in MS. 
: Ham., Ag., BAS 

* Ham., Ag., L.A. ces 

* MS. ak= us: 

* Ag. vi, 170 (vv. 1-4). 
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asd Sy the Ese ce hala Dome 3 
eo lela ol 
nk & Gb NE debi 3 3) Litio 25 4 


etl 


wei, 3 = aj} bat) gets ce * “a at 3 yes Fae Lal 


# == sone 

CHEN GT gee EE pts gy Leselgs 

w Nyt Jail 28l, £ 5, 2% lsat, Sydll SsUSl « putpe 1 
XIV 


aasty til oe USE Wy shes 45 eS JF ipl bike 
ut . 7 - oe 
ea rp Rae: ae of 4 O14 Rit tees : ae | 


ke ¥ a toa ge ee [ fol. O7a] 
Vas as Jat olds yn Geld, be ge + 


a ees AP 5 - 
SSN eSs\i weet) A sas 5as5 al mat aot 2655 r 
XV 
Ted y= sie] * sy jl ond ole ie Y Audi tags 
phe see NS) ke Gale Les slaal Gee 


" This verse refers to Bahir b. Raisin mentioned above. 
* The word is badly written in MS. ; perhaps zi,!. 
: Hamiisa, ed. Freytag, 703= Bilaq, iv, 75 (vv. 2, 1, 4, 3); 


Ag. vi, 165 (vv. 1, 4, 3); L.A. xv, 906 (vv. 3, 4,1); ‘Uyain, 327 
(vy. 2, 4, 3, 1). 


* Ace, LA, xv, S06, 


"Ag 21d; LA. 515; “Dyan, Ya, 





ke 
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ee a 
NS i hl, ces 

a] a i eh ee 3 . =f 
‘ao des pel es SS Ewdie Js ee Ge a> 1 


Mothers Mees a 4 metl Ses 5 nse Ei; fe 


-- Ca 


 doty a gid hy ye wh Sicha GIG yp ot J 
aaa! a 


XU 
das | a ches ay Daesty oe ode Ss 33 Lode 
“550 yi! d Jad yl JG IS ape ot Oats 
fol. 968] 
2) ke ls Ail sats 5 pS MT Ses Sts BUT oe ts + 


Lal Sect l 25 pills oll dal alenk ats sr pS 
\sste ~ aici. e9| Ji 2 ee is ee Nae 1o] Se - 
aya daa a5 ee Ss \ Gree opti fF 
ue antes fF Lue ll a dsl the init en sl 
ee Sy ae J ri} ERS abe - 
bit, <a 3 Male age i Satis Jyall tes Sd! 5 S| 1 
£ hae Gye Sesh oleh wy oye Jel lege ly v 
[asa nett oe SF pte eld N38 ure 
' So Ham., Poesis, Ag. 
: At Sa but nt: has rc under the letter. 
' Ad. eS. 

Y Ag. 2005. 

® yaq. ii, 464 (vv. 6, 7); az-Zuhair, Diwan MS. D.M.G. Arabisch, 
103, fol. 624 (¥. 4). 
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Al 
ae sles oy onet, Ae gotil ian 


ee le 


SJa28 tS ye Et Soy gts Ly one 


"yea je te a? alt fos alse oo pl sil 
Me) SLE las as all ise 455 4551 Jia So Las 1 
ja SSH 5 ih les ne + Sills 
AL 
dol ye CS el et Oey of Sutil, JS all Line 
: eos 2) 


eS ue 


tA oti Zeb et gpl as yore Jel seesea; bloke 
ee "ahs Ls fu; 4 a AS at Lisl, i 18 act 


 - 


eS ety JE LS Lgi tezest 5 apes x rg 
pel aes SE, sod dl Winter cath § ert 


pba iy E55) ilu sate Fooly CSog yl FEMS Ct 


* Ag. vi, 164 (vv. 1, 2). 

* Ag CSS bal. 

* Ag. SIS Uke. 

: Ag.vi, 164 (vv. 1-7); Hamisa, ed. Freytag, 709= Biligq, iv, 
SI (vv. 1-5); L Qutaiba, Poesis, 390 (vv. 4, 5); Yaq. ii, $17 
(vy. 1-3); LA. ix, 494 (v. 1). 

; es Ham., Aé., Taq. — 

Ham, 5310 SUSE; Vag. suas GL Sas wh 
" Ham. es. 

Ham. “0; Poesis Dore: ¥.8. Laas ; Cod. D Koy. 
" Hom., Ag., Poesis, eth, 


a 
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ols ue alli, a MS! pe en J ts * os eee #155 ‘I 
ff ¢ rd 


ra i e F *. t # Lt 
Vp ea sts ene oa y 
eta a Th. can ee - | 
te 4 : 
VeiGaes Jie lans gy CJa2 Asa fa ‘ 
i hae * a a3 
{ua e . # at; aro 2 Ae ar” 3). # 


r ee eke ir 
gts op Goll JU © slelt #7 cll 281 (tol, 964] 
Me a Siisty Fo tals as Sucel §s 
* d=', als s mle 
‘ cy taste te Ty, 
VS Shut yk sip ee 6 yt us] IF 
 Murt. slat 2. 
* Ak. es alll ‘ wala seems better. 
* TA. ls, US 


* MS. has the cae Sai written under this word. 
AAS ou. 


4 
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enacts J he preee 


aos Mo fs 8U Lot sites Key 77; t 
des) gi oe ene gh r 
Jae S23 545 OSI] AS cer pla oo Vr 


#88 BS M5) 


t , ae 
ee ae aa usae\s oe LA uss eis : 
s\ ky 


ata # 

# " oer E tay | att . lye = re = 3 

j= 4 13 i pene — fee = &§ 
IX 


: Js ) He) as | dots) nite al hen ee 
[ fol. 954 | 


en a 


: PF a F 2 | 
se Spel dele St gece Set 
¥ “tt aveeyliaes te (5 fehl 2 hes te 

Sgrwle ge Ly tale lof ed Jie e 


“él = =~ eres ae | Ping at 
das) 2 CSE! op ety ote Sati! JU Fl ose 
aa) i! 
* A. vi, 169-70 (vv. 1-8). 
* So MS. with -~ written under the word; Ag has meee 
Ae J} the verse is badly sis ast in Ag. 


* L.A. vii, 28, v. 1B (al-Farazdaq). "MS, es 


" Ag. vi, 157 (vv. 1-11); vi, 154 (vv. 1, 4-6); Murtada, i, 79, 
‘80 (vv. 1,2, 7, 3-6, 8-15); L.A. vii, 86 (v.12 ace, Abi Amr 
b. al-'Ala)}=T.A.’ iii, 680. 


ee 


aw | 
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foe 


= al = | - 4 i se a hae = = = 
Pees ha Ga SEG SAS ead 8) sl 


eg eed peeBe Fle ike eh e et Sol 
trae — i + —e SR! — tne! SP ey 


et!) hawt 


nist cal dis ios: 
, ffol. 5a | 





tle T se i os | = = 
pee eth a et ll 


Pa 
= 


a ae Ae Blas Al) ane ol ot male! JE op SN 
* Sole lan ile 
vil 

nity tel ne ESS os oe de SG art Lice 

AS oy dats oy aol oy She yo, TSS TOF all we | 
teres 53203 257!) op y alll aus . ae MAS WS Wns ic 
wie er? 4 64) a ge ils ue Reh Or ches ae allt 
ON 3 5G ett op all ne od UG, claret adel 
puis dist SL, al alt cue am, by de 
ere pr! a oP) dat ied Gle —_ 2 sola ost! wii . 


al 35 woh wn) | ins! ud lke ue jen dr giles 


aN} Sys os ull Blsey yf GT les eis. 
Sls ai Ghats ally ob pce Ae il Slit ae at & 


SbF WE eee ol ld Sl tb fee 
© EAS ye dal) Myslele Af lable te SoG JG aby aged Ld 
' Ag. Oey, 
* Ab. pats; Yaiq. 305. 
* Ag. (A. (misprint ?), 
* Vig. se eel). 
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eG! pa SE a af s 5 Ns agi, real i 4 
#4) Sx cil 6,0) als Bil, eh, 33ii 
ti; 5S less Men EES 4, 4S Ss tis : 
Voltas Ueto det I 
oil LYyli4 Sg V6 ss Aes es . 
ope opel A SN Ete Ls 0 
paper. nat iol" ahi S15 5535 ee Jct 1B { 


rf 





i= 


, 


tee 
ai I 


he a 
HEN es 3th] 
ot oe te -— = a an ee 
onl (eet eS Fis ee oles lo] eG al; if 
Zz 


FS peel Fad skill ste ra vet je sje ero si 
whit Bip sale 2 = ath Je Th ta labs 






VII 
F ais . 
dae tl cy mele Wide SU Re ode SU ost Lise 
ete? M2 ge pay ips ST, ies, J all 
"8s | 
‘Kamil, Qali, ‘Aini, Ag. vi, 161, L.A. C&calt Jas 
ia Syst als 
_ Youtiool is 28, with lev. * Ag. vi, 161, c= al. 


* Ag, as. * Ag. vi, 162, aye; Masiri , Hiz. iii, Wes, 
ae vi, 162, ‘Aini, Hiz., L.A. c-.Gs. 
5, Qalt, “Aini, Hiz., L.A. rie Ag. vi, 159 (misprinted). 
See ow nll = Ty 5853; Qat oe ao 
Pls ol gut; S55; Masiri’, |! dal Ue 
" Ag. vi, 170 (vy. 1-4); Yaq. i, 790 (vy. 1-4); ae 660 
(¥, 4 ace. az-Zubair). 





* 
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3) ee Bs | f = ag Hi i oo 


2 Tol 948] 


, je ee, =. Ean GA eRe cs eer! ‘<i ¢ < 


at 3 


wyiha see & o oer a pAshagS ae ary) oS : 


4 * | 
: ‘4 ; = »| | fi a oe 
as aa. ed ath 08) Led I WW ae iy 
IS a oe Por 
he 


fe 


i) foe ‘ ene, ia ‘ 
eb lk ates: rae ayer pet 
Foc A | La a nous 


* TAs Ag. vi, 159, 161, Quali, Kamil, “Aini, Hiz. sh. 
, ‘Aini, Hiz. ai! wel 
* Kimil, Qa ae Hiz. 
pat a= * 

‘Aini, Es, fae mary Ag, vi, 161, S153. 


* Ag. vi, 159, oe ald} CICYT. 


” “Magari', 3. 

" L.A., Qals, Wsi23; MS, vooalized. 

" Kamil, Qalt, Ki v1, 159, Hiz., L.A. uy. 

" Kamil, Ag. vi, 159, ‘Aini, Hiz., LA. Gisele ; Ag. vi, 
eh ; Qalr, Wess. 


' All quotations have | 45. 


; Ag. vi, 159, 161, 





a 


* Marginal note in MS, 
he. vi, 159, 162, le.S73 ; His. iii, 281, S23) 
Ag. vi, 169; L.A. xvii, 224 (’ ‘Aba sckecay Jy. 
All quotations have es without article, which I think 
is better. 
tras. 1910, fie!) 
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a , Py dole ai et sees i tle Vyeuel a) ao lay ! 
bl pastty dy Gentil 95 265) ails J JGne tat 
ia 3 Anat fT Guaf ads 58 LO bal souiht } pi 
ball 2615 eae ye 2 et Fas HL Set ats Nell Oeste 
» wpe ur raat | ye ews was oii ali pe au 7 
4m Bi) ue aes es ae le fe rts et * valy ‘2 rhe 
28. 3 Ji, 8 Wed, Pe Jul Lie ooh, paces $6, 


Cen blasy 4 AB wrists 7p tett ou, oles jub) 


Wefet fe HEL | pat ite "tos j “Lai yp ts pte 


* Mag. adds ov ibe ele, Gos dee oe ods, 
Bade LCM, yell LE all, 

* Ag. vi, 159 (vv. 1, 4, 12, 5-8, 3, 14, 14, and again 14, 14, 
5-7); vi, 161-2 ‘vv. 2-6, 9, 7, 10, 8, 11-18); ‘Aini, i, 144 ff. 
(vv. 1-6, 9, 7, 8, 11-13, 15); Kamil, 168 (vy. 4), 169 (vv. 2-7, 9, 
§, and again 4-7 by Abd ar-Rahmin b. Haseiin); Hiz, ii, 250 
(rv. 1-6, 9, 7, 11, 12, 15); mm, 268 (vv. 1, 8, 10); LA v, 324-5 
(vv. 2, 1, 3-6, 9, 7, 8, 11, 12, amd again 5-7); Mu‘arrab, 44 
(vy. 5), 74 (v. 10), 123 (v. 8); al-Qali, Amili, iii, 192 (vv. 2-6, 
9, 7, 8, 11-13, see. Abi “Ubaida); Magari', 87-8 (vv. 2, 4, 


© Ag: vi, 159) wont 7A IL, 
‘LA. v, 824, Ag. vi, 161, Masini’, ‘Aini, Hiz., Qili, Gs. 
* Kamil, 15135, 


i 


r 


—_ 
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Les lec less” ifa\t fez % 7 (a- 14 : <= |e i «| F 
Fe eel nen Lay Tykes ew! G5 


E5N5 Jo OSS ase litio JU kis 
# ll patil, 


VI? 


AW) aot yt ees a2 [fol. 940] ire NS pad Ny dt 

a 1285 4 a cls all suc al of a-3\] art J 
hse Nal Sle See UG EL Lae Le, UO SEE 
Vit Les eed a3 ly sh 8s KN Nao fl tte Wee 
azaloS)| > Ss| 3 ill Nam Jt Seal? ot dla a act an 

ld eps ale all} ols, wl z>1 "ESRC aa st, st de 
yet hye 4d 13) Uso Lele alll lee aL eT eee 

cA a Nee ' "dase ST al Note oil Gu ade SETG 
13 Gis cabl, pots pe ees oh fae EF he (s+ oli 
ie al Gl JEG lends J] ES S ys Ry EG 
Sipali Leset ps 0 8 el Che g al GC , 15s A ox 
"Why b Gls; leew alli ALi a! AE; Sm al Sukls au 


* Ag. 163, 164, Lea phe ie. 

* Masari'‘ al-Uséiq, Const. 1301, pp. 87-8 (after Tha lab nec. az- 
Zubair); Qiali, iii, 193, the account according to Aba ‘Ubaida 
differs slightly. 


* Magiri'‘, a cml, * Mas. 2S). 
> Om. Mas. * Mas. adds a3\ai, 


* Mag. alps} G. * Mag. 4. 


4 
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= “ae epee 
Woe Gal Ft Waa le alta oy neal! at JG kd cos 
Oi wld oe ot) S33 cys (fol. 938) 

doles es | in ole ee «ip oe 5) 


SSE ay oot oe Uo Lt I 5, Mele hy bt 
tehaat een pe exeen: Jo oT weg yo ol poe 


r) Wee ane S4 a>! wis ub 75 nil al S| oe en arp! 


i a 


memes dl Galt dl Shy Lyall he Gi SI SIL et Ob 
Late Fed y CSI one oy ltd lets Fae? ahs ltd 


Fo 432513 Ell Felell, Lee old ale 2 marl 


plies ot potty} letas donc ati! 2 Mead oi ltl Leto 

jas Wyle oi ele Gut oy fed] alte Sans, 

Sots sill ce Zeb SolE) By ERT alte oy alo] Ji 
Gy lit “Sake ope Sat SI 

deY godess Livin uf jus ced aed Ms 


i 5 ea Sabah Sad SIS # S67 EN Gl JLo! 


pall Na yl val sas teal wl he ak oa oa 
ee eal a 1; oe Je os am | Lom d 2 lee =2\, I's 3 Bin Rne| 
let gf 


© ec oe or? 


a 


v2 


ores 


so wt me ort = = ai a La, Je 3 
all er?! a ae Ee wld debe Slo Gis i, xs als Poa! 
Dabs yi! Si = yo dike aUnsts 5 Asis | SGhe oss 


* See variant to vy, 6. : Ag. vi, 163-4. 
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vie 4 a 


eee ‘ ial (eit re) | tye wot ae a ee Lg 
* aeal i 42 Ail Ke 2 Co pe ‘it role of # 


Rr ks cehaaay aed: Lom | Sy 1 pag + a 
el 


‘ 
ee — 


oF é& Fr call t = ad ip F 
“tre a t gl este To Lr ict.) ? 
set heer -< eae re J oI irae ed Reh - Lge sea —aa| htt | 


Pgh 4,7 reall BL etl M ager ie 4 hs oS Aas eh 


| 
- 


Siti i3¥ alt 2st L443 a5 


fag : 


5,45 eal oe : ore ssl y= ee S179 oe aah. > 


Jo 55H OSS, ish, sigah Sd 33 1, bb eb 


i, ra 3 7-2 ol its flail ay Sa 5 gl Men eae acai fil 


eo Js ope gy ee clk JU. a lata * isi 


ib Fdncd patos Load) diy amy welds Lo eerle} dec ist 

' Ag.; Yaq., var. (J -s. * Ag. 3,2 

* Ag. vi, 162, a2}. 

* Gahiz, Haiyawan, vi, 20, alc. 

* Ag, vi, 162, Kanal, 

" Ag. vi, 162, w. "Ag. Oa, 

* Bekri, a78, 8, Se; Yaq. ay 768, nie “sie] Ag. i, 145; vi, 
162, 1630, du; Yaq. 1, (02, 


" Atl quotations hare on 
” Ag. i, 148; vi, 162, 1630, =; Yaq. i, 702, Get. 
" Ag. i, 145; vi, 162; Yag. Js43. 
; a2 pene ano 
(es oe 7 weletca 4% = le 


iF 
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eae ales jl *) J 2 iil al yal ote c= le eel 
eel PNM 


oh eee = le usaiil Arbo te ELAKtT if 


& 
aie 
= 
= 
o. 


688 ee a sh sist Je Le 


ley (Sha Gee el [al iH ; ele s Ti ts Sz 
lawl a7lh) ess ote ee mr 
jie aslei lis “oli & 1 GLE gy} on 


Sy Fe oer 


PSU SS Ge SEG Nets pat ol 3 
IV 

las Scat SG AES yp gee ays iylaf oot wee ow IL 

3550) ys [Hol. 934] em plane wp dbl ose dee Fees al 

C845 ol ole le 2K, foul a sy) ul Ute lS | 

ee, eal y lilt Soe oo, 





i 


ils May SS5ad 8 JS a Gi EI Sh 
oe alGi|, sles, Jeb Chey of tel 


fiu- 


Suk oS3l ass & om “>; L2\ Ngee eros: al ee}! oe Gy 
* MS. ass). 
* Ag. vi, 162, 5124) aay, 
a ye af 
ae 
* Ag. vi, 162 (vy, 1-8); vi, 168 (v. 6 A); vi, 163 (vy. 6, 


T=B); i, 145 (vy. 6); Yaq. i, 702 (vv. 1, 2, 8, 6); iv, 768 (v. 6), 
3 {= 7 = 
ag a | 


in text, but corrected in margin with lye. 





. 


; 
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IIT 

gl Say JE DN ace oy ee ae bhae J fll Lito 
gt te tne ot alll goo ih ot de Easel Jee 
ae at eo atl dae oF; lo (aes ee ap all 
ae hive Bs 1 Sli o Rte) ade pS ot A) ane! Lele ls 
ot! Pal pees lS abs ae ot ae pts Si ges OKs 

i ea Ney eeppae. de 53 

ities Si) Le net tay Sapa! 





“4 aa = a 
x1} ett Liss wey! 23> sla, F 
e a F Peal # i a ; = , 
aml = | a ie aS ST 
¥ alae | a = a ot in = 


| fol. 92h | 

gees ean — a pole DS ees F 
oe oh hed tks oy g yall os 55 ‘ 
rmirer death 


” = i 4 , a oa 
"Stal ef fo ce pola dX rae a v 
= = , ¥ a a -F ao -. % te a 
x\pe if ae ee | ee fe ef tale} a 
a at A ce cee pF 


slat 5 pg eats 1 nee le eT 
yGSd whe a yg ERS od Liles os! +. 


aes fale. haste) Atlee \ cl 35 SN, JMS; “\z3)| 
Hiod Etna ord 6 as goles beter ce if 


" Ag. vi, 162 (vv. 9-11, 13, 14); Yig, iv, 764 (vv. 1, 8). 


5 <1 a6 
* Yiiq. pe. MS. ylést, , 
© Ab vi, 162, UES. * Ag, vi, 162, 25. 


* Ag. vi, 162, #,\;) (misprint); L.A. vy, 115 (anon. as text). 
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Ia sad 4635 de Ja a eee lesa 


|- 82s Tet pee wt a |" ae we pastes 


ene ie @u* * 4S <, ae r F 

Maal Sy ap lao ke LS Soi, 4 al See st 
Jig! oo rt’ Core 

“ a ina ly $2 js] is see aij + anal 


pee Ql err*s LG ait tee AEST 7 
[335 Gz a 4ld 2; PS Le on cary es! Les, 


10). a= e fe" 7 = a, 
ao=* Ls nt 1 a eae FS oe Ae Se (mel ape las 
> we nn whe i ssl Li i a an 


oe Lae f. a 


He ce! eee | ee, =“ rus 
Msn bE oset\ g's Goals | fied 3 os UG Lt 


Soe ee lo! a al gb Jt, ABT tH Se Je 


ie ol = ier aia A. tii, 11 (twiee); vi, 168: 
| ae an aren note, (Gis ; MS. CS. 
* Ag. iti, 11, 7; vi, 168; Murt. note, — oth (Ag, iii, 
. ms 2 ein 
Tl, , ag text), 
4 
Ad, Hh. Tg Alcs EN 
; Ay ye st 
Ag. iv, 11; vi, 168; Murt. note, ee eS 
: Ag. ii, 11; vi, 168, adds here; aleo Yigq. 
"Ag. vi, 168, (3355; variants, iii, 1, E30... i653. 
; Poesis, Ag. vi, 168; Yaq. Sees: ; Ag. vi, 168, ae 
" Poesis Codd. V.S. ies Lajle. 
Ag. vi, 168, = (misprint); Yaq. ee 
* Ag. vi, 168, 2); Ag. iii, 12; Yiigq. G4) (misprint). 


ne 


Fol 


Ab. ii, 12, pl (misprint). 
ges vi, 168, Mad po Inne (misprint). 
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* 
of oye i ey 2c a = + 
FSF Fe e3>! pica he a nce e- mils oie fF (Ble J r 
ries iil! A's ee iy oat an ides LL) i] 

- < ~ r , - c i 2 2 = 
= z ri - i = hes = iD ex) Ar 
er ‘ a Pe ar eae Sil aka eyed Fos ple) 
* eo re} his an 8 er «bless 


é 


ite lb a\ Saul! Cs aes 2 aoe Ler he cle oP WA ern ro 





ai J. i joss! us costeil eee oy Ce 
Vee Sl js ote: pit sraatae ‘Wale wee ota ae ‘ie 
(fol. 92a] 
MNeelS IML lea Glel “Ussds bre. ees F 
SAS aonle 3s se OW Ss Sa Fah Si 4, vgs eas ali ab - 
: " Ag. \s Ree wl. 
71. Qutniba, Poesis, 390 (vv. 2, 3, 6); Ag. vi, 168 (vv. 1-9); 
in,-11 (vv. 2, 3=A), 11-12 (vy. 1-9); Murtada, Amall, i, 78-9 
ty. 1), m. 1 (as Ag).; Vag. i, 318 (v. 7), 952 (vv. 2-5, 9), 590 
(vv. 2-9), 606 (v. 3); i, 715 (vv, 1-9); iv, 1096 (v. 3); TA. 
vii, 108 (vv. 8, 9). 
; " Yiq., Mart. che. * Vag. Lasl?. 
. * Ag. ii, 3: Y6q. asl. 
* " Murt. ea Ag. iii, 11 A, Wesel. 
* Murt. dis ” Ab. iii (twice), j Pp 
* Poesis as. V.5. as text); Ag. ill, 11 (twice}; Murt. note; 
aa. Lesels. 


” Ag. iii, 11, as text; Ag. vi, 168, Poesis, Yig., Murt. 


| note, £2 ot 
4 * Ag. vi, 168; iii, 11; Yaq, ath Bat el oti Poesis 
» odd. V.8. cull ce ort * Vig: i i, 352, is it. 
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ae) a?) 4.3) \ ous [fol. 916] 

tet att i or iL 

wp le, gd kam | a? eee Le CA ot 3 
oe en cet lk ml yl rill cet] Sealy wie) oss 
oil eat S Lal Uh ale Py Cant alias 
gadis $413 LC ill es ot dant oul aa 
SE TG cpanns sly mt dis Fak) 6d oS yporall aoole 
Ja’ fas Bid) S225 Kas ore Lass |b gay Gs] 
& gl a Sa Loam 

I 


p FHS ae wt RSF yt BS Ma, Jeboy! JG 
AE or A ot Qt wy alas | etl Cay gy CHL 
SS finer i yp Lee Od 

Ji» any AEB 5 13 gS oT 1S Oy fy GS 

: fcc stat sles Lease lls ap Lis 

SU ented Ss oes ae CLE a 


er! fob) ae it | on wets Rise: Jase cal Ay Je 

wih toe JE ee ip weet ae JU of lise 0 tk: 

"eas yi JE Ju es ep Al ee = gle ot Te tte JE 
eM sls 3 pet Ac 8 ‘Sy2T 13] Lag eat he 


" Ag. vi, 154 (vv. 1-3). * Ag. sual, MS. vocalized. 
” Ag. vi, 155 (vv. 1, 2). * Ag. 25 oa) 1}. 
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er as ol a (fol. 91a] 
PF ou Ev 


Syladly 


(MS. Lips. V, 807.) 


ot blk ap dane! wp oa ANE ol Let ual aa \y, 


one ur i= an\! 2| le! or AY sa! ile Ma 
ur samt eee ae ye yp det A we teels See HN 


ue a ur dad | So tae HS - wie ur jl) ais! 
+ if yee ae (xe tere oe ‘Si 


|) wis VE sa5| ot CH yee § ae 


yes Cok gl eile suit pall Wa Gene fe 13 
pole... nes i 4a te “gael sie gi 
#\ediut ahs y JT, sa Goes Ae alt 2 ees epetllall os 


ae 
' Perhaps al 33:1 
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UNE INSCRIPTION DU YUNNAN (MISSION D’OLLONE) 
TRADUITE PAR M. CHAVANNES 


Etvoe Cerrigvz: ran FERNAND FARJENEL 


E commandant d’Ollone a rapporte de sa derniére 

mission scientifique diverses inscriptions chinoises 

qui peuvent fournir d'utiles indications sur listoire dea 
révions du sud-ouest de la Chine. 

Plusieurs de ces inscriptions ont été publiées dans le 
Journal Asiatique de Paris de Juillet-Aoit, 1909, traduites 
et commentées par M. Chavannes, professeur au Collége 
de France et membre de |'Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles lettres. 

Malheurensement, les traductions de lhonorable pro- 
fesseur ainsi que les interprétations qu'il en tire sont fort 
inexactes. Si l'on veut pouvoir utiliser ces inscriptions 
pour l'histoire, il est nécessaire de les traduire de nouveau 
intégralement. 

Les quatre documents publiés ont éte, cela va de sol, 
interprétes de la méme manitre; nous ne nous proposons 
d’en examiner ici qu'un seul, d’en donner une traduction 
nouvelle expliquée. En faire autant, pour toutes les 
inscriptions dans un seul article eut été un travail trop 
étendu. 

La traduction ci-aprés est eelle de la deuxiéme stéle 
concernant un jeune préfet ou gouverneur Lolo, mort 
i vingt-trois ans et que M. Chavannes désigne sous le 
nom de Tsouan Paotzew. Le travail de Tlhonorable 
professeur figure page 17. 

Avant de présenter [examen critique de cette piece 
nous donnons ci-aprés le texte comparé des deux 
traductions afin qu'on en puisse saisir les différences 
d'un seul coup d'ceil. 
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Trapvction pe M. CHAVANNES 

Tombe du gouverneur Tsouan 
qui eut de son vivant, les 
titres de général an prestige 
redoutable et de gouverneur 
de (la commandorie de) Kien- 
ning, sous la dynastio des 
isin, 


L'bonorable défunt avait 
pour nom personnel Pao-tsen, 
et pour appellation Pao-tsen ; 
il était originaire (de la sous- 
préfecture de) Tong-la (dans la 
commanderie) de Kienning. 

TDés sa jeunesse il fut doud 
de qualité: précieuses et 
éminentes; quand il fut devenu 
grand, il maintint une regle de 
conduite haute et profonde. 

I était pendtrant et vaste, 
integre et respectuenx, c'étaient 
li des manifestations provenant 
de la nature que lui avait 
donnée le Ciel. 

Avec une pureté semblable 
A celle dela glare et avec une 
netteté semblable A celle de 
Vorchidée, sa sagesse réunissait 
toutes les supériorités de Is 
conduite. 

Grice & sa vertu sans 
mélange, Barbares et Chinois 
se soumettaient a sa bonte. 


(La cigozne qui crie dans) 
le neuviéme étang le ecélébrait 
dans son pays natal honore 
d'un nom ; 

les pieces de soie en rouleau 

s accumulaient danssademeure. 
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Tranvoerion DE M. FaRTENEL 

Tombe du préfet des Tsouan 
(Lolos); gouverneur de Kien- 
ning, anciennement général 
(du titre de) Tehennwei, des 
Tain. 


(Ce) seigneur s'appelnit de 
son nom honorifgque Paotzeu, 
de son nom personnel Paotzeu; 
il était de Tonglo, en Kienneng. 


(Ce) seigneur, dans son en- 
fance, recut des dons naturels 
éminents ; adulte, il dirigea des 
ifinires oxtrémement impor - 
tantes ct délicates. 

L'étendue de son intelligence, 
le caractére respectable de 
son integrite, manifestaient ses 
qualites naturelles. 


Probe et maitre de soi, sa 
mormle ainsi que ses actes 
Htaient d'ordre suyirieur. 


Grice « #8& Verta sans 
mélange, Garbares et Chinois 
étaient revenus & des senti- 
ments d'humanité réciproques. 

Le neuvieme ciel était rempli 
du bruit de son nom. 


Les richesses s'accumulaient 
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Alors qu'il n’avait pas encore 
V'épingle de téte, il attendait 
déji l'équipage officiel. 

Ala Cour ot & lo Campagne 


on célébrait ses Gloges. 


Tl fut suecessivement fchow- 
pou de l'arrondissement, tehe- 
ichong, pie-kia; il fut recom- 
mandé pour ses qualités re- 
marquables, ildevintgouverncur 
de sa commanderic. 

Tl calma et entoura de soins 
ls multitude du peuple; tous 
les étres furent & lour place 
naturelle. 

A l'ige des vingt-trois ans 
une maladie qui l'alita lui fit 
perdre ses fonctions, 

Tl n'est personne qui ne sen 
afflige; chaque homme centuple 
af personne. 


L’émotion s‘étant produite 
dans les caurs, on a composé 
en commun une épitaphe pour 
bien célébrer sa belle fin, 


Et pour la mettre éternelle- 
ment en lumiére sams qué 
jamais elle soit retranchée (de 
ln mémoire des hommes). Le 
texte en est ainsi come : 

Le pic de la montagne 
ayant craché son essence,—ot 
lu vaste étendue de la mor 
ayant fait deseendre son éclat, 

Tris majestueux fut l"ho- 
norable défunt ;—sa renommce 
imposante sonnait clair comme 


le jude, 
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Tl retirait sa coiffure pour 
servir ses supdrieurs (avec plus 
de zéle). 

Le gouvernement et les par- 
ticuliers chantaient ses louanges. 

Dans l'arrondissement il fut 
ehef des bureaux, directeur du 
personnel, assistant du prefet; 
promu Sieoutsat, il fut prefet 
gouyerneur de cette propre 
préfecture. 

Pacifiquement, il gouverna 
le peuple, et toutes choses 
furent en ordre. 


A Vage de vingt-trois ans 
tine muoladia grave emporta 
ce macisirat. 

Nul qui n'exprimét sa dou- 
lour par des lamentations et 
tous multipliérent leurs pros- 
tarnations (devant le cercueil), 
_ Notre douleur ayant été 
complatement manifestéee, nous 
nows sommes unis pour graver 
son oraison funébre afin d’ex- 
alter convenablement la fin de 
notre chef, 

Et pour que ea perpétuelle 
gloire ne subisse pas dinter- 
ruption. Les termes (en) sont 
les suivants. 


Eminence qui «a rendn 
‘esprit, immensité d’on descend 
ln lumiére, 


O majestueux, majestueux 
Marquis, ta renommeée retentit 
comme les piertes musicales. 
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Ts que a lige de vingt 
ans i] ent pris le bonnet vieil, 
on lous sa bonté;—on le 
célébra par des chants A la ville 
et dans la campagne. 

Quand il était encore obscur, 
on approuvait sa condaite har- 
Monieuse ; quand il se trouvait 
encore dans les profondeurs, i] 
répandait son parfum. 

Le palais qui a plusieurs 
fois huit pieds d'élévation—il 
én trouva le mor qu'il longen, 

ba Shing odeur (de sa re- 
| était impétuense 
comme ‘46 vent ;—l'éelat (de sa 


=. 





gloire) s'élovait aussi haut que 


les nuages, 

Tl était semblable A l'oie 
fauvage s‘avancant pas & pos, 
dont les plumes servent d'orne- 
ment ;—il bondissait comme le 
dragon, il yoltigenit comme le 
phénix. 

Deployant son essor jusqu'au 
deli des vapeura aériennes—il 
sbpprétait & étre recu comme 
un héte par le sonverain. 

Aveo les clochettes qui re- 
sonnent et avec la porte vio- 
lette, il lawait les cordons de 
son bonnet dang la riviére 
Tsang-lang. 

Les gens du peuple venaient 
ik lui ainsi que des fils (qui 
viennent & leur pére}—comme 
sils eussent en des entraves, 
comme sila eussent en wun 
licou, ils se tournaient ensemble 


On lui obéissait & la ronde 
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Dans ton enfance et lorsque 
tu eus In coiffure virile, on 
louait ta bonté ;—on chaniait 
tes louanges A la Cour et dans 
lee campagnes, 

Dans l'ombre tu étais ad- 
mirtblament concilinnt, (et) tes 
qualites profondes répandait au 
loin leur parfum, 


(Bien que) ta maison n'etit 
que quelques toises et qu'on pit 
en suivre (facilement) les murs, 

Le perfum (de tes vertus) 
suivait In course rapide du 
vent; et ta gloire montait 
jusqu'sUx nuages, 


Cygne gonflant peu a peu 
tes ailes, dragon s‘élevant, 
phénix s‘envolant ; 


tu élevas dans ton val 
Jusqu'au sommet de l'eampyrée, 
pour y étre reci comme un 
héte par le prinee, 

Ta sonnas A&A la porte du 
palais violet (du prinee) et tu 
frempas ta coiffure dans Jp 
vaste flot (qui l'entoure). 


Les gens du peuple venaient 
i toi comme des fils, dans leur 
attuchement, ils se tournnient 
vers toi, 


Ils suivaient partout ta 
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comme font du chevaux dont 
les pieds sont liés—comment 
nurait-on pu lui échapper ? 

Jouissant par héréditée d'une 
haute situation et de grandes 
capacités,—il demeura done 
dans som propre pays. 

bes decisions et ses actes 
eurent une exacte perfection— 
Bh sagesso monta jisqu'aux 
yitements jaunes. 

Tl aurait du conserver (une 
longévité aussi durable que) les 
montagnes du sud qui ne 
diminuent ni ne s‘effondrent. 

Mais, il ne jouit pas de 
longues années de vie ;—(il 
mourut) au moment ot il com- 
mencait (A yerser) son dernier 
panier de terre, 

Comment pourrions-nous ne 
pas nous lamenter—de ce qu‘a 
été anéanti notre (concitoyen) 
homme droit et excellent. 

Bien qu'avant constamment 
en Ini des qualités saintes, son 
ombre et sa destinée ne durérent 

Pour tout ¢tre gui n'est pas 
en métal ou en picrre—e’est 
une régle constante qu'il y ait 
lalternance de 1|'épanonisse- 
ment et du dessechement. 

Soit dans le monde souterrain 
soit dans In vote azurée—il 
pourrait donner la main i Yen 
(Houei) et & Tehang (Kan). 

L’homime parfait n'a pas de 
paractéristiques individuelles ; 
—il est comme Jes poissons qui 
dans le grand fleuve ct dans le 

mas. 1910, 
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monture, comment auraient-ils: 
pu te quitter ? 


Tu otcupas toute une suite 
de situations, puis, tu residas 
dans ton propre pays. 


Tu voulus la gloire de la 
contree, ta conduite t'éleva 
jusqu'i la (récompense de) 
Vhalit janne, 

Tl aurait fallu que tu fusses 
comme let monts sacrés du 
sud qui ne s‘éffritent, nl ne 
s'effondrent. 

Mais tu ne jouis que de peu 
d'années: en un cercueil, de 
bonne heure, on te menn (au 
tombean). 


Comment ne nous lamen- 
tenons-nous pas! Tu nous 
comblais de tes bontés ! 


Tu es retourné i ta sainte 
forme ; ta vie mortelle n'a pus 
été longue. 


Bien que tu ne fusses ni de 
métal ni de pierre, ta vie dure 
toujours. 


Dans les enfers et dans les 
cieus, tu tiens 4 la main la 
fenille de Fen (wang). 


(Aussi) il arrive que les gens 
nont plus souci de toi, que le 
pays tout entier t’oublie, 
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Ine n'ont aucun souci les uns 
des autres, 

Mais dans la solennité in- 
finie (du temple fanéraire)— 
“respectueux et harmonienx sous 
les aides distingnés. 

Parce que constamment,nous 
fiimes accoutumés (4 vivre avec 
le défont)—notre émotion et 
notre affliction sont tres vives. 

Quand Lan-tsong fut mort— 
si belle renommdée restau mani- 


 feste au loin. 


C'est pourquoi, nous avons 
grave cet dloge fondébre—pour 
conserver je (souvenir d'un 
homme comparable a celui 
que oélébra l'ode) Kan-t'ang, 

Hiélas! que cela est triste. 


Erigé en la quatriéme année 
ta-heng (405), lo rang de l'année 
élant yi-ssen, dana la premiére 
décude du quatriéme mois. 
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Manis comme ta majesté ne 
CESSES, raspectiensement nous 
nows réunissons pour te glorifer 
tous ensemble, 

Perpétuellement, toute notre 
vie, nous exprimerons ensemble 
notre doulenr, 


Comme nos familles n‘awront 
pas de fin, ton noble nom, 
longtemps resplendira. 

Aussi, nous fravons ton 
oraison funéchre pour que tout 
le peuple conserve ton doux 
SOUVEnIT, 


Hélas! gémissons | 


Erigé dons la quatriéme 
annee de Taheng: Uannés étant 
dans (le signe cyelique) yi-sen, 
dans la premiére décade du 
quatriaime mois, 


Suivent les signatures précédées des titres de fonetions 
des treize personnages qui ont signé. M. Chavannes ne 
les a pas traduites. Nous en donnerons la traduction 


plus soin. 


Le texte chinois du morcean dont il s'agit, se compose 
comme toutes lea Inscriptions funéraires de ce genre de 
deux parties : dans la premiére, les rédacteurs narrent en 
prose In vie du défunt, ainsi qu'on I’a va; la seconde est 


loraison funébre en vers, destinée sans doute, 


A étre 


chanteée dans les sacritices solennels otfert & Vime du mort 


regrette. 


Voraison fandhte ci-dessns est en vers de hnit pieds, 
avec césure au quatri¢me, et la rime en ang est la méme 


La 
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pour tous les vers, Cette mpétition constante de la méme 
rime facilite considérablement la lecture et soulage la 
mémoire des récitants. 

Nous aurions voulu, pour éviter de donner a ce travail 
trop de longueur, ne reproduire que les parties du texte 
dent la traduction par M. Chavannes nous paraissait 
eritiquable, mais notre travail différant pour ainsi: dire 
i toutes les propositions de celui de honorable professeur, 
nous avons été obligé de reprendre le texte tout entier, 
phrase par phrase et vers par vers. 


TITRE DU TOMBEAU 
BHKEM EERE KFS RAS EB 

Tombe du préfet des Taouan, gouvernewr de Kienn ing, 
général de Cancien (titre de) Tchennwei, (sous les) Tain, 

Sous la dynastie des Tsin, les régions fronti#res étaient 
régies par des fonctionnaires, qui avaient une double 
qualité; ils étaient, comme nous le voyons ici, préfets- 
fouverneurs; en tant que gouverneurs, ils régissaient 
fensemble de la préfecture, leur assistant les secondant, 
les suppléant ainsi que nous le verrons plus loin; en tant 
que préfet des barbares, ils s'occupaient spécialement des 
aborigenes. 

Voiei ce que dit Ma Touannlinn ace sujet — 
AMBU RAR SEER MM AR 
HEE. MERE GE wR. 

Depuis les Wei et les Tein, les gouverneurs emmenaient 
beaucoup de gén¢raux en mission, dans les arrondissements 
et dans les préfectures, ils nommaient des fonctionnaires 
subordonnés; le fonetionnaire d'arrondissement régissait 
le peuple, le fonetionnaire de préfecture régissait les 

TYautre part, ff @ signitie littéralement Seigneur de 
la préfecture, A Sf Eminent Contrilewr; ce dernier 


A BR ih FS, Kuen 62, p. 18 ~. 
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terme a évolué, il désigne aujourd'hui les préfets; la regle 
de position veut qu'on traduite le mot Tsouan au génitit. 
Ce mot n'est done pas, comme le eroit M. Chavannes, le 
nom de famille du personnage. 

D'aprés la stéle elle-méme, le défunt devait étre un jeune 
lolo de famille noble dont les chinois avaient fait un 
préfet, ce n'étaient pas, en effet, ses mérites personnels qui 
avant vingt-trois ans avaient pu lui permettre d'acquérir 
une telle situation. 

A siznaler dans la copie de la stéle une légére erreur 
matérielle: le copiste a écrit 7 au lien de f Ce 
copiste, vraisemblablement echinois, a di étre guide par 
la sonorité seule du mot en transerivant le texte de Ia 
stile; au point de vue du sens, l'erreur n’a pas de portée. 


TEXTE DE LA STELE 
ERR FTRT.#£#ew AD, 


Oe seignewr sappelait de son nom noble Paotze, de son 
nom personnel Paotze, il était de Tonglo en Kiennany. 

# scigneur a aujourd'hui le sens de monsiewr, de 
gentleman, Nous voyons ici que ce personnage n’avait 
qu'un seul nom Paolse, ce qui nous prouve qu'il n’était pas 
chinois d'origine. Traduire le mot #% par honorable défwnt 
c'est on forcer le sens. 


HVERR ER 2H HR Zz R. 

(Ce) seiqneur, jewne, avait repu dea qualités naturelles 
éminentes; adulte, ia mania des affaires importantes ef 
délicates, 

ge significe: tenir en main fermement, diriger; le 
eomplément de ce verbe est #, qui signifie au propre: 
pemuer sea membres, s'agiter et au figuré: se donner 
beaucoup de mal; en tant que substantif verbal il exprime 
le concept des agitations, des affaires; il ne signitie 
nullement: régle de conedwite. 

% haut, important; #8 petit, cachd, délicat. 
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GRABER A KR 

Tétendue de aa pénétration, la respectalilite de sa 
pureté-morale, manifestaient de lui-méme la eéleste 
FARO TCE, 

Nous avouons ne pas comprendre en frangais ce que veut 
dire I"honorable professeur lorsqu'il traduit if éfait vaste; 
qu’est-ce que c'est qu'un homme vaste / 

uk i fil WF. a Se TT a. 

Probe et parfaitement calme, ea morale ainsi que ses 
actes étaient sublimes. 

Le deuxiime caractére est éerit différemment sur la stele 
et sur la copie; sur la premiére, il y a 34, sur la seconde, 
#7; je erois que c'est le copiste qui a raison contre le 
rédacteur de la stéle; mais n'aurait-on pas du avertir le 
lecteur qu'il modifiait le texte ! 

Les deux premiers caractéres forment un mot compose 
qui exprime l'idée de pureté, de probite, il n'y a point JA de 
comparatif, 

Le quatriéme exprime l'idée de calme, la troisieme celle 
d'excellence par image. C'est évidemment en détourner 
et foreer le sens que de les rendre avec une mnetteté 
semblable & celle de Corchidée. 3 marque ici la reégle 
de conduite, la loi morale en opposition grammaticale 
avec les actes ff soumis 4 cette loi; c'est pourquoi nous 
devons considérer 4% comme une préposition copulative 
et non pas comme le verbe réunir. 


eR 2 ERE 
Par sa vertu sane mélange, Barbares et Chinow 
revenaient & Uhwmanite. 
ts refourner d, revenir a; {- la vertu dhemenité, une 
des cing vertus cardinales qui consiste A traiter autrul comme 
on voudrait étre traité soi-méme. Conférez la composition 
de ce earactare A. homme, — double} Tei, Perreur provient 


1 Widger, Lecona dtymofogiques, p. 88, Hokienfou, 1900. 


, 
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d'une confusion entre le sens propre de caractere et son 
sens figure, 

Le texte exprime cette idée fort simple, @ savoir que 
des qualités de cet administrateur eurent pour effet de 
ramener ['harmonie entre les deux éléments de fa 


population. 
LA AR FF, 


Le neuviame ciel était remple du bruit de son nom, 


Litt. était chanté 94; ca verbe chinois ne peut pas 


‘gexprimer au passif en francais. 

M. Chavannes rend cette phrase par la traduction 
singuliére (La cigogne qui erie dune) le neuviéme étang, 
le célébrait dans son pays natal honoré dun nom. 

Il y @ ici une suite d'erreurs qui se multiplient les unes 
par les autres et sur lesquelles il faut nous arréter. 
& kao signitie: la haute région du ciel ou se forme 
progressivement la Jumiére’ dou Videe de hanteur, 
délévation qu'exprime sa phonétique. J, 4A “quivant 
ify 9 le newvieme ciel, Tempyrde; et aussi la plus 
haute région de l'atmosphére. 

Mais, comme i] n'est nullement question de cigogne, 
le traducteur la suppose sous entendue; et il cite a lappui 
de son interprétation les caractéres suivants extraits du 
Cheuking: #3593 F Ju #4. La grue erie dans le neuviéme 
ciel; c'est & dire dans l'espace, et, aprés Couvreur, il la 
traduit La cigogne erie dana le newviéme dlang (c'est 
a dire (étang qui est aw centre du marécage)- 

Les deux derniers termes, 4 #3 le bruit du nom = la 
renommée, sont l'objet d'une note assez longue du traducteur 
qui y voit ’équivalent de % 9) nom et district et qui “ donne 
done & entendre que le pays natal de Ts'ouan Pao-tze 


1 Widger, Lecona dfymologiques, p. 189. 

2 Cf, Couvreur, Dict. chinois—francaia, p. 303. Le P. Couvreur avait 
traduit “La grue crie dans les new? mardeages". C'est suns doute li 
ee qui a induit en erreur M. Chavannes. 
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avait été (ou tout au moins méritait d'ttre) honore d'un 
nom particulier & cause des vertus de ce personnage *.' 

Or, il ne nous parait avoir [A rien de sicompliqué. 
est pris iei pour sa phonétique seule qui s'écrit quelquefois 
WJ et comme substitut du caractére 3}, qui signifie: ton, 
éeho: ils sont quelquefois équivalents, c'est ce que fait 
remarquer d'ailleurs Couvrenr* Minghiang est done 
l'équivalent du mot vulgaire mingcheng, bruit du noni, 
renommee 3) HE. 


KARR EA he 

Lea richesses dlaient accwmuldes dans sa demewre. 

La transcription porte Hi ¢pines au lien de Fi comme 
sur la atéle. Cette erreur n'a pas d'ailleurs empéché 
M. Chavannes de traduire Lea piéees de soie en rouleau 
selon son usage qui consiste & ne pas tenir compte des 
métaphores dont une langue orientale comme le Chinots 
fait un emploi continuel. 


in & & BM St ik MK 

Il vetirait sa coiffwre pour servir ses chefs; la cour et 
lea particuliers chantaient sex louanges. 

4h firer, retirer est rendu par M. Chavannes, par Alors 
qu'il n'avait pas encore, 

La traduction mot & mot donne: Retirant Uépingle 
de tée, il attendait le char. L'épingle de téte est vrai- 
semblablement mise ici par métonymie pour coifure. 
attendre a également au figuré le sens de: servir, ear celti 
qui en sert un autre ge tient A ses cdtés et aftend ses ordres. 
Nous verrons plus loin pourquoi il faut traduire: hia par 
ses chefs, 

BF en opposition avee Hj signifie ¢galement: particulier 
comme opposé a officiel. C'est dans ce sens que la rendu 
M. Sainson, dans sa traduction du titre du py a8 FF jE que 
M. Chavannes cite pourtant plusieurs fois dans son travail. 


1 Journal aaatique, précité, p. 18. = Died, ,.p. 120. 
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Tl fut chef du bureaw des Archives de la préfectwre, 
chef du personnel, assistant ce préfet. 

+ 7% est un titre applicable & des fonctionnaires 
différents en dignité mais qui ont des fonctions analogues 
soit & la cour, soit dans les préfeetures ou dans les sous 
prefectures. Au surplus, voici ce que dit Ma Touannlinn 
i. ce sujet. 


EB-ARAPTRE AALS. Rw 
ER em a 

Le Tchoupou enregiatrait toutes les affavres du tribunal, 
il védigeait lee minutes des documents ojficiels; son 
statut datait des Han; il y en etit dane les générations 
postériewres, puaque sous les Sowers, 


htt kt-A Ke tH. ER YS GS, 

Te Teheutchong #oceupe dea affaires administratives ; 
il yégit en chef les brevets de lows lea fonctionnatres. 

Ma Touannlinn ajoute que cette fonction date également 


de la dynastie des Han. 


Wee ee A. Me tT ob. HR RE 
Hk HZ 

Liagent suivant les affaires (en qualité de) Piebio, 
suivait le préfet quand il parcourait sa circonseription 
administrative; il montait dans un autre char, pour sen 
retourner, c'est pourquoi on l'appelait Piekia (autre char). 


& A T. & bh K Ff. 
Promu Sivoutsai, i fut gouvernewr de cetle propre 
préfecture, 
Le titre de sicouttesai (talent exquis), qui se donne 
aujourd'hui aux bacheliers, existait donc en ce temps la. 


1 Wenn hien tongkao, liv. Loi, p. 19 v*. 
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kK Eh h & M1. 

Pacifiquement, il gowverna le peuple, et toutes choses 
furent en ordre. 

Le premier caractére exprime l'idée de douceur habile, 
de paix, le second signitie: manien, gouverner Cune main 
souple comme en caressant; quant & In deuxiéme phrase 
traduite fous les éfrea furent & leur place naturelle, 
erreur porte sur le mot 4 chose, qui signifie aussi: éfre 
animé, mais cela en d'autres cas; littéralement: toutes 
choses obtinrent d'éire en place, D'ailleura, eat-ce quun 
magistrat a le pouvoir de dominer la nature? 


#U—O-—+=.8 KEE. 

En son vingl-trowieme printemps et automne, wre 
maladie & la chambre fit mowrir le magistrat, 

M. Chavannes traduit Lui fit perdre ses fonetions. 

ig, qui représente graphiquement un chien poussant des 
hurlements, signifie: funérailles mort, ici faire mowrir. 

Comment se peut-il que le sens méme du contexte n‘ait 
pas empéché Vhonorable professeur de commettre cette 
erreur / 


aA we. AB EH 

Nul qui ne gémit sa douleur; tows multiplerent leurs 
inclinations de corps. 

C'est surtout la deuxiéme proposition qui est fautive. 
Chaque homme centuple sa personne n'a guere de sens. 
M. Chavannes, pour expliquer cette singuliere traduction, 
cite Moliére dans La princease d'Elvire. Notre grand 
comique n'a évidemment rien i voir ici 

La langue chinoise a un ecaractere infinitif, on dort done 
traduire au pluriel A.; on le doit d’'autant plus que ce mot 
est antithétique du singulier de la proposition précédente. 
fi cent est mis pour beaucoup, et pour multiplier, cest 
une hyperbole, figure trés usitée en chinois, et classique, 
en ce qui concerne ce caractere. 
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§@ il symbolise graphiquement le corps humain courbe 
comme un are, et signifie, dés lors: inelind prosterne. 


Pa PMR A 
Notre émotion ayant &é complélement manifestée, nows 
nous sommes unis pour graver Voraison funébre. 


Le 3° et le 4° caractére constituent un verbe complexe 
motificateur: 4, symbolisant l'acte qui atteint son but 
comme la fléche, la cible, c'est pourquoi nous traduisons 
ayant été convplétement manifestée. 


fk 5d ar #. i Bj ay Wy 
(pour) bien exalter de notre chef la jin, powr que ea 
perpeluelle gloire ne soit pas interrompue. 


4y chef est le qualificatif que l'on donne encore 
aujourd'hui aux préfets. 

Cest la gloire du personnage que les rédacteurs de Ia 
stele veulent conserver et proclamer et non pas seulement 
sa fin. M. Chavannes ne sest pas aperen quil leur fait 
dire quelque chose de bien bizarre, & savoir quils veulent 
metire éernellement en buomiere la perte des fonctions du 
défunt, sans que jamais elle sot retranchée de la mémoire 
des hommes, 

it at A 

Les termes sont ainsi. 

ll tik Uk fi. TP oe RE 


Eminence qui a rendu Cesprit, immensilé dot descend 
q iP 


la lumiére. 


Dans le chinois littéraire, comme dans toutes les 
langues orientales, la métaphore est trés usitée, Nous 


sommes ici en presence d'une de ces figures de rh¢ttorique, 


épithétes placées devant le sujet par emphase; limmensité 
dont il est ici question, de méme que |l’Eminence, sont le 
défunt Ini-méme dont une Ame est dans le ciel ou l'espace 
éthéré, tandis que l'autre est dans Ia terre, c'est pour cela 


«4 
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qu'il peut deseendre de In premiére des rayons éclairant les 


hommes, les descendants et les amis vivants du défunt. 
M. Chavannes a confondu le sens propre avee le sens 
métaphorique, et c'est JA ce qui lui a fait dire que fa 
vaste dendue de la mer fait descendre son delat , probable- 
ment, croit-il, dans les profondeurs océaniques.’ 


#22 A BY it 3K. 

0 meatjestnetin, TuypeshLeue, seyynety marquis, ton 
éclatante renommer sonne comme les prerres matsicales, 

La traduction que nous donnons des deux derniers 
termes force le sens, car ils constituent une onomatopée 
intraduisible. 

#2, que sa répétition nous fait mettre au voeatif, est 
une expression rituelle qui s'applique 4 lame des défunts 
dans les temples ancétraux, les tablettes se divisant en: 
#@, les majestuene, et en: AB, les glorvetuc, 


ij ee Te . ok EK MM 

Enfant, adulte, on louait ta honté, on chantait teas 
lowanges & la cour et dans les campagnes. 

Le premier caractére; faible exprime, metaphorique- 
ment, Pidée d'enfant ; de méme que le second: la coiffure 
virile, caractérise ladulte. 

fe EM he. Kil hk 

Dans Combre, tw éais tout a fait conciliant, la pre- 
fondewr de tes qualité: répandait (au fou) son parfum. 

A cause des mots % F& dans lombre, dans la retraite, 


M. Chavannes voit li, la réminiscence d’une phrase du 


¥-King: “ La grue ecriant dans la solitude tandis que ses 
petits lui répondent.” IT] n'y « visiblement ici aucune 
reminiscence de cette sorte. 


1M, Chavannes ajoute en note, p 19: ‘Ce debut ampoulé donne & 


entendre que Vapporition dana le monde d’un homme tel que 7's'ouan 


Paofze ne put se produire que grice a des influences divines émanées de 
la montagne ct de lo mer.” 
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gt liew, qualités. Ce sens de qualité est celui de la 
conversation courante actuelle: GF. 3. & EE, de bonnes, de 
maurvaises qualités, se dit tous les jours. 

Le texte dit eclairement que les qualites du personnage 
étaient profondes comme un abime et qu'il en coulait #f 
du parfum. 


SFR. we 2 a 
Ta maison n'avait que quelques toises ; on pouvait 
(facilement) suivre ses murs! 


Les rédacteurs expriment l'idée tres simple, suite des 
precédentes, A savoir que le défunt, modeste, n'habitart 
quune petite demeure ; artifice littéraire usité en toutes les 
poésies pour faire ressortir les mérites du personnage 
célébré. 

M. Chayannes nous dit qu'“il y a certainement ici une 
allusion & un passage du Louen yu" or, ce passage parle 
de toute autre chose et ne s'applique pas au sujet, il a trait 
i lo hauteur des murs extéricurs qui empechent de voir 
l'intérieur des édifices. 

Il y a ici a signaler une différence entre la stele et la 
copie; la stéle porte $§ quelques, quelque pew; et la eopie 
* plusieurs, nombrewr, 

Tl nest pas possible de traduire: i en frouva le mur 
qu'il longea, sans violer les lois grammaticales, car 224 
eat le potentiel du verbe ij suirre. 


SRA AS th 
La porfum (de tes vertus) suivait la course rapide 


du vent, (et) ta gloire montait juaqu'aur nuages (avec 
lea nuages a'élevait). 


BW éclatement rapide, dou, rapidité. A noter qu'on ne 
peut dire, en francais, qu'une odeur est impétuenuse, 


1 F] ost ici mis pour {JJ meme cle hinit griecds. 7p. 20, n. 4. 
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Sm 1 ft. fi BB oi 
Cygne, peu & peu, avec ses plumes, prenant wre ap- 
parence cérémonielle ; dragon s'dlevant, phénix senvolant. 


Nous remontrons encore ici un vers du meme penre 
que la premier de cette oraison funébre, une série 
‘épithétes métaphoriques placé devant le sujet qui ici 
eat sous-entendu: fw. 


pM ee a ae a 

Tu tenvolas vers Tempyrée pour étre recw par le 
prince. 

Ici, M. Chavannes a, comme dans presque toutes les 
parties de sa traduction, confordu le sens propre avee 
la sens métaphorique; cest ainsi qu'il rend cela par: 
Déployant son essor jusqu'an dela des vapewrs aériennes, 


oe Re A id 2 ik 

Tu sonnas & lo porte du palaia violet, et tu trempas tes 
howppeties dang le vaste flot. 

Les auteurs veulent dire, en ce langage imagé, que le 
personnage se présenta au palais du gouverain, et quil 
se prosterna devant le fossé qui lentoure et le défend, 
aujourd'hui & Pékin, la résidence impériale sappelle la 
“ville violette ". 

Dans une premidre note, M. Chavannes explique ainsi 
sa traduction: “Le sens est done que, lorsque le défunt 
fut arrivé & la situation élevée que caractérisent les 
sonnettes fixées aux mors des chevaux et la porte violette 
du palais, il resta cependant integre |” 

Dans une deuxime note, comportant une citation tirée 
de Mengtzeu, IV, a. 8, et qui ne se rapporte pas au sujet, 
M. Chavannes ajoute—* Ici, la chanson de l'enfant me 
parait étre rappelée pour donner 4 entendre que le défunt 
savait rester pur et intigre. Comme on le voit, l'auteur 
de V'inseription prend de grandes libertés avec les allusions 


ii Hof 
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littéraires et il détourne souvent les citations qu'il fait du 
‘sens qu elles avaient dans I'original,” 

Nous voyons ict Vhonorable professeur imputer mux 
Chinois, tout en les morigénant de leur ignorarice, les 
erreurs quil commet lui-méme. Malheureusement, ce 
procédé Iui est habituel. 


RATS RM ee 

Les gens du peuple filiclement venaient (a tor); dans 
lewr atiachement, ensemble ile se fowrnaient (vers toi). 

Les cinquiéme et sixieme caractéres de ce vers signifient ; 
dtiachés, au propre et au figure, C'est ce que M. Chavannes 
rend par: Comme «ile euasent en des entraves, comme sila 
eussent ew un licow; deux propositions entitres pour un 
senl mot! 

Wok af Be & te a Tk 

A le ronade, ile suivetent ton cheval entravé, comment 
aurcient-ils pu te quitter ! 

Cette expression cheval entravé désigne, par extension 
de sens, Jes chevaux que l'on dresse & marcher l'amble afin 
qu ils soient plus doux dallure pour le cavalier. De lh 
expression ZF M 4 courroie attachant les pieds dun 
cheval que Con dresee & Coamble,* 

fi 4 2 the i AR 

Tw ocewpas une succession dé postes, puia tu résidas 
dans ton prapre penys. 

Litt. Tu sitgeas wne succession de talents, expression 


métaphorique que M, Chavannes rend par: Jowir par 


hérédité d'une haute situation et de grandes capacités. 


me oe RR 
Tu voulus la glowre de la contrée de Ye, ta condwite 
féleva jusqu'd Chabit jawne. 
Le deuxieme caractére sert 4 désigner une ville antique 
du Honan, dont il ne peut-étre question ici, peut-@tre faut 
1 Debesse, Petit dict. ch. fr, p: 275, Changhai, 1001. 
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il prendre ce mob pour sa phonétique seulement, et dans 


ce ens on devrait traduire de ta contrée partiouliere, ce 


qui serait bien en harmonic avec le vers précédent. 

Quant & Chalnt jawne, ne serait-ce pas quelque chose 
d'analogue a la distinction aceordée aujourd'hui pour les 
services signales ? 

Si tm &. + * Iii 

Tl aurait fall que tn fesaes comme les monts sacrés dt 

sud qui sont protégés; ils ne se ruinent, ne ne #effondrent, 


Ete te ak — TE ke 8 

Tu ne jowia que de peu données, en wn care, at 
commencement, on te mena, 

M. Chavannes « traduit la dewxiéme partie de ce vers: 
Tl mourut au moment ot if commencait a verser son 
dernier panier de terre. 

Comme il n'y a manifestement rien dans le texte qui 
puisse justifier cette traduction singuli¢re, honorable 
professeur sefforce d'expliquer son interprétation par une 
réference—La metaphore du dernier panier de terre qui 
manque att monticule eat firée du chapitre Lu ngao dit 
Chou-hing. 

En fait, il n'y a ni métaphore, ni panier, m allusion au 
Chou-king ; il n'y a qu'nne confusion du traducteur entre 
le caractére [ff coffre, cereueil, et FE panier et une mécon- 
niissance compléte du sens dea mots de ce vers, compliquée 


d'une violation des régles de la syntaxe, 


im t Bik Rw AB 

Comment ne nous lamenterions-nous pas! Tu noua 
pénétrais de tea bontes. 

M. Chavannes traduit la derniére partie de ce vers: de 
ce gua é&é andanti notre concitoyen, homme bon et 
excellent, 

7% signitie: imbiber, pénétrer comme Uean fécondante, 

+p 2h 
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Le traducteur a dit confondre ce ecaractére gavee i. qui 
signifie: anéantir; mais ce terme eut-il été employé, qu'il 
ne faudrait pas encore traduire comme I's fait M. Chavannes, 
car il n'est nullement question de concitoyen. 


Ha@BPAR TAR 

Tu es retournd d te sainte apparence, ta visible vie 
ne fit pas longue. 

signifie incontestablement: refowrner, revenir: le 
deuxiéme caractére: {f7 fou nous parait pris, comme il 
arrive souvent, pour sa valeur phonétique, seulement, et con- 
sequemment, pour f{ fou, qui signifie également refourner, 
formant ainsi un verbe composé. Le caractére #4, signifiant 
idéographiquement: baguette de tambour, n'a pas d'emploi 
ici. Ce sont ces deux caractéres que M. Chavannes a 
rendu—nous ne savons pourquoi—par: Bien quayant 
ronstamment en fwi, rien dang le texte n’ayant aucun 
rapport avec eette signification, 

Zz: désigne le maintien, Vapparence extériewre, la forme 
d'une personne. 

Le sens est évidemment que le défunt est retourné, 
revenu, & 8a forme spirituelle invisible, sous laquelle on 
lui offrira les sacrifices, Cela résulte éoalement de la 
deuxieme partie du vers. 

¥ ombre, reflet, visible comme l’ombre d'un corps qui 
n'est rien par elle-méme. Litt. To vie a ome, qui exprime, 
et la fragilité de l'existence, et le caractére fugitif de la 
vie humaine, laquelle est bien plutét une apparence qu une 

AF SiR HAR 

Bien que tu ne sois ni métul ni pierre, ta vie posséde 
len durée. 

& Wi expression composée qui, selon le procédé mental 
chinois. exprime, par le rapprochement des deux contraires, 
Vidée abstraite ; le premier caractére exprime |'épanonisse- 
ment, In poussée de la vie; le second, son déclin, sa mort, 





| 
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les deux sappliquent, au sens propre, 4 la végétation, et 
cest pour cela que M. Chavannes a traduit [épanowisse- 
ment ef le deastchement; la réunion des deux éléments 
opposés exprime l'idée de la vie. 


Hig £S i + A ik. 

(Dans) les myatérieux enfers, sous la voile azurée, tu 
tiens dla main la fewille de Yen. 

On pourrait & la rigueur admettre l'interprétation de 
lavant-dernier caractére que donne M. Chavannes ; il y voit 
le disciple de Confucius #4 (J, mais l'interprétation du 
dernier caractere me parait bien hasardée. 

A yen me parait étre mis pour ff] = yen wang, le 
¥iaton chinois devant lequel comparaissent les morts avec 

i la main, la feuille oh sont inserits leurs péchés; ces 
cone de signes idéoyraphiques sous la méme 
phonétique sont fréquentes. 


EASE iw # &. 

Il arrive que lea gens sont aans penser (d toi); le paye 
entier oublie (toi). 

La traduction de honorable professeur mérite ici d'étre 
examinée avec attention parce qu'elle nous permet de 
comprendre les procédés qui le font aboutir a des inter- 
prétations si singuliéres, C'est bien au moins |'épithéte 
de singuliere que mérite la traduction de ces huit caractéres 
qui résulte A leur faire dire homme parfait n'a pas de 
coractéristiques individuelles, il est comme les poisons 
qui dans le grand jlewve et dana le lae n'ont aucwn souci 
les uns oles autres | 

7 arriver a, arriver que, quant a, a aussi, en certains 
eas et devant un adjectif, le sens superlatif, et cest li co 
qui a induit le traducteur en erreur, 

JK. homme est ici an ploriel, en raison méme du contexte 
et de la nature infinitive de la langue qui veut que toutes 
les fois que le singulier n'est pas expressément exprimé on 

mas. 1910. a 
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en infére le pluriel. L’honorable professeur ne se précceupe 
jamais de cette régle, pourtant essentielle; ainsi qu'on le 
voit dans toutes ses traductions. 

Quant & 46 #8 par lequel les bouddhistes peuvent exprimer 
absence de caractérisques individuelles, ils signitient tei 
litteralement: n'mvorr pus de penasde pour quelqu'wn, et 
il mest pas besoin d'aller chercher un autre sens. 

Quant a Verreur sur la seconde partie du vers, elle 
provient crinerpalement de la confusion entre le sens 
métaphorique et le sens propre des deux caracteres ff Wil, 
confusion ordinaire # M. Chavannes. 

ir fete, fi foe est, en effet, une métaphore courante qui 
exprime lVidée de pays; dans tous les styles et jusque dans 
le parler vulgaire. Ainsi on dit fr #4 % ou — fr ji pour 
— désigner quelqu'un qui a vu beaucoup de pays. 

En langue parlée, une facon de désigner un vagabond, 
est méme de dire [i] 70 7 f§ Teh'oanghianghouwti, Celui 
qui décomposerait ce mot en celui qui se précipite dane 
le fleuve et le lae, ferait une traduction comme celle que 
nous critiquons, mais il serait excusable, 

Quel a été le procédé par lequel M. Chavannes a fait 
intervenir ici les poissons insoucieux dont il nous parle 
et auxquels les rédacteurs de cette stéle n'nvaient 
guere pense ? 

C'est au moyen de Ja citation d'un texte, lui-méime 
incorrectement traduit, citation inspirée sans doute par 
lidée de ce loc et de ce flenve qui doivent contenir, 
comme il est naturel, des poissons. 

Ce texte est le suivant: 
RR aA fa ta 2) Oi. a ie 2 i. 
MSR mM. 

Voici la traduction qui en est donnée: “Quand les 
sources se dessechent les poissons restent ensemble sur 
In terre ferme; plutot que de se cracher de lhumidite 
l'un sur l'autre et plutdt que de se mouiller l'un l'autre 

7 Of Je Diet. de Couvreur, p. 347. 
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de leur vase, ne serait-il pas préférable qu’ila n'eussent 


aucun souci les uns les autres dans le grand fleuve ou 
le lac?” 

Or, voici ce que je lis: * Les sources étant desséchées 
les poissons ont ¢té ensemble placés sur la terre ferme, 
ils s¢ crachent mutuellement de "humidité, ils shumectent 
de leur salive #§, ne vaudrait-il pas mieux qu’ils eussent 
ete oublies ensemble dans les fleuves et les laca?” Te 
texte chinois exprime trés bien le respect de la vie sous 
toutes les formes qui animait Tehowangtseu, l'anteur. 
Lerreur provient ici de ce que le traducteur n‘a pas 
distingué les deux usages du earactére 44 employé quatre 
fois, deux fois dans chaque sens, 

C'est ainsi sur une citation mal traduite que la traduction 


est baste, eb nous voyons que, comme presque toujours, 


eette citation na aucun autre rapport avec le texte, que 
quelques mots semblables qui sy trouvent, sont employés 
dans wn autre sens. Ce sont justement ces références 
continuelles qui donnent aux quvres de M, Chavannes 
uné apparence de si grande érudition, elles sont pour 
Ini une oreasion d'erreur de plus. 


RETO HMw 
Quant & ta meajesté, elle ne cesse pus; avec vénération 
ows reuniseons pour en te glorifiant étre ensemble, 


On peut également traduire avee diligence nows nous 
unissonsa pour faire apparetire ton vmage; cette phrase 
ést amphibologique. #2 désigne les tablettes des défunts 
qui sont au c6té gauche de la tablette centrale de l'ancétre 
fondateur de ia famille, dans son temple. 

M. Chavannes a rendu ce vers par Mais dans la 
solennité infinie du temple funéruire respectueun et 
hormonieux sont les aides distingués! Et ceci eat 
accompagné d'une citation faite et traduite, comme la 
précédente déja critiquee. | 
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KH PRA E te 

Perpétuellement, uniquement, toute notre vie, nous 
serons émus, nous gémirons. 

Dans ce vers le copiste qui a fait la transcription 
sest trompé deux fois matériellement. Le deuxieme 
earactére est éerit sur l'estampage #f—F: wniquement, 
seulement, et sur la copie #E lien, attache. 

Le cinquiéme caractere est écrit GZ émouveir sur 
lestampage et [Gj] ensemble sur la copie. 

Le sixi#me caractére de l'estampage (@ émowvoir, exeiter 
qui se construit avec le précédent Bf, a éte oublie. 

Comme les phonétiques des caractéres substitués, sauf 
un, sont les mémes que celles des caractéres réels, cela semble 
dénoter que cette copie a été faite par quelqu'indigene 

négligent que M, Chavannes a eu le tort de ne pas bien 
~ eontréler. 


| KR TERE 

Nos familles a'auront pase de fin, ton noble nom 
longtemps resplendira. 

Le copiste s'est encore trompé ici; au caractéere 7% 
tchang, resplentir, manifester, il a substitué le curectere 
ae tchang, ouvrir, sétendre. Cela n'a dailleurs pas 
empéché M, Chavannes de traduire comme sil ny avait 
pas eu cette substitution; il a traduit: manifester. 

Sa traduction est d'ailleurs curiense: Quand Lin-tsong 
fut mort, sa belle renommée resta manifeste au loin; le 
tout accompagneé de l'inévitable référence. 

Le traducteur a fait intervenir ici ce personnage qui 
apparait soudain dans le texte sans aucune raison paree qu'il 
sest trouvé en présence de l'expression littéraire $f, qui est 
i. l'oceasion un signe élégant du pluriel ; il signifie, en effet, 
bosquet, grand nombre, collection.  désigne, au propre, 
les ancétres et, au figuré, les familles. Cela se trouve dans 
tous les dictionnaires. 74 non avoir est ici la négation 


de 3, qui Ini est verbe et signifie: jinir. Ce dernier 
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caractere semploie ordinairement comme signe de ponctua- 
tion marquant la fin d'un jugement; mais, dans un genre 
de poésie comme celui de cette oraison funebre, on ne fait 
puére usage de —& & ou mots vides. 


a oh Mt ik UE TF HE 


Aussi, nous gravons celle oraison funébre, pour que 
lowt le peuple conserve fon down souvenir, 


Litt. La douce saveur de sorlier, le fruit de celui-ci 
conservant la saveur persistante de la prune, sert ainsi 
dimage. 


me oe 


Heélas ! geéemissona ! 


AFUO*ROCCAAE wa 
Erigé en la premi@re décade du quatriéme moia de 
Vannée yi-seu, la quatriéme (du régne) Taheng. 


Viennent ensuite les signatures des fonctionnaires qui 
ont érigé cette stéle, précédées de leurs qualités respectives, 
M. Chavannes ne les a pas traduites. Les voici dans leur 


ordre. 


£m & 

Le chef des bureaux T’angpan. 

Le copiste a écrit le dernier caractére: 3. Nous lisons 
autrement; la partie inféricure ainsi que celles de droite 
sont bien certainement celle que nous indiquons; il peut 
y avoir doute pour ff. Comme il s‘agit d'un nom propre 
ceci est de peu d'importance. 

oe Ut ct ih 

Le grefier: Mongtehenn. 

C'est la traduction littérale, mais je n'ai pas pu 
identifier sa fonetion sous les Tsin en cherchant dans 
Ma Touenntinn, 
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aw hm 
Le chef adjoint du personnel, Tehenn pono, 
Ce fonetionnaire porta diverses qualifications ; apres les 
Tsin, son titre fut changé,’ 


a HX ie 
SG i if 
Wennli et T'onytchee, chefs des forces molitaires* 
4 ee me 
4 4 i} @ 


Techennou et Yanghien, économes, trésoriers” 


€#& 427 

He Ow 
Lifang et Lieoukien, adjoints. 

em ff Ft 


oe it Ew 
Jenneheny et Maoli, agents. 
jy 
Yangli, agent inférieur. 
kk % =O 
Wang, maitre de cérémonies. 
1 Ma Touannlinn, liv. lxii, p, 12 re, 
2 Td., liv. xi, p. 6 ¥*. 
* N'ayant pas pu les identifier je traduis littéralement. 


4 Cette qualite d'adjoints est afférente & divers grades on fonctions. 
Cf. Ma Touanolinn, liv. Ix, p, Or. 


XXIV 
THE ASTADASA-BHEDAS, OR THE EIGHTEEN POINTS 
OF DOCTRINAL DIFFERSAOES BETWEEN THE 
| : ERS) AND THE VADAGALAIS 


(NORTHERNERS) OF THE VISISTADVAITA VAISNAVA 
SCHOOL, SOUTH INDIA 


Br A. GOVINDACARYA, SE. A.&. 





[On p. 566 ante reference was made to the two Aalia or 
schools of the Visistidvaita Vaisnavas—the Tengalai ond the 
Vadagnli. The points of difference in their doctrines are of 
considerable importance for the study of religion in India, and 
I have much pleasure in forwarding to the Royal Asiatic Society 
the enclosed communication from Swimt Gdvindiicdrya, himself 
a follower of the Tengali belief. It may be noted that while 
each school has numerous adherents in Southern India, the 
treat majority of Vaisnavas of Northern India trace their 
spiritual descent from Raméananda, and profess doctrines akin to 
those of the Vadagalai.—G, A. G,] 

&. = South School, 
N. = North School, 
1. Grace of God (Prasida). 

N. Say that Grace is to be earned or bought; ie. “ eo- 
operative ". 

5. Say that Grace comes freely. God's grace is sovereignly 
free and, therefore, has no price ; Le, “ irresistible”. 

2, Grades of Bliss in Moksa. 

N. Say that there are no grades. 

S. Say that some variation exists, but it is neither 
quantitative nor qualitative. The variation or 
difference arises in virtue of different duties assigned 
to different Muktas (i.e. freed, liberated, or salvated 
souls). 

5. Works (Karma) and Gnosie (Jina). 

N. Say that these do not constitute direct means to 

attain God; but are ancillary to Bhakti. Bhakti, 
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therefore, constitutes the direct means to Moksa 
(= God-attainment). 

S. Say that any of these so-called distinet means may 
lead to Moksa ; for in each ease the mental attitude 
of the person is the chief determinant, It 1s the 
conversion of the heart that is chiefly aimed at. 


4. Nature of Sri (or Lakemt). 

N. Say that Sri has essential pervasion (Svartpa-V yapti) 
also, as Narayana ; Le. pervasion by essence. 

S. Say that Sri has attributive pervasion (Guna-Vyapti) 
and corporeal pervasion (Vigraha-Vyapti), but not 
the essential pervasion (Svaripa-Vyapti). The 
Motherhood ditfers from Fatherhood and differs 
again from Sonhood. Son is the Soul, who has 
attributive pervasion only. Mother is Sri (or the 
passive female principle of the kosmos), who has 
attributive plus corporeal pervasions. Father 1s 
Narayana (or the active male principle of the 
kosmos), who has essential plus attributive plus 
corporeal pervasions, This pervasive character is 
what differentiates the three Principles from each 
other, viz. Soul, Sri, and N friyana, 


5. Sri's Powers. 


N. Say that Sri has the power to grant Moksa—a power 


which she shares equally with Nariyana. 

5. Say that Niriyana alone possesses this power; and 
that Sri performs the function of the Paraclete, 
Le. Mediatrix in this magnum opie, 


6. Definition of Vatsalya or God's Love (or parental 
affection) to Hia creatures. 
N. Say that by the expression “God's love for soul” it 
is meant that the love is blind to its (soul's) taints 
or faults. 


1 ie, Déad-'da 


———— 


N. 


N. 
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Say that by it is meant that the love is not merely 
blind, but is so overpowering as to evince a relish 
for the so-called taint.’ 


—_ 


7. Definition of Dayii or Compassion. 

Say that compassion is that feeling (or emotion) in 
the heart which begets the wisi to relieve the pam 
of the pained.* 

Say that it is that feeling in the heart which, on 
seeing pain, is itself as painful as the pain of the 
pained. It is the feeling which cannot simply 
bear to see the pain of others, but is itself painful 
or pain-feeling. 

8. Prapatti, or Resignation to God. 

Say that Prapatti or Resignation is also a soul- 
initiated act, like Love to God (Bhakti), leading 
to Moksa, Resignation thus is one among the 
several ways leading to God. 


Say that Resignation is not one among the ways, but 


the Way or the Means, the adoption of which 
specifically characterizes those high souls who have 
sought that way, to the exclusion of others. This 
attitude of entire capitulation or surrender to God 
differentiates such souls from others, so that they 
are not to be classed with others, ie. others whose 
hearts are still attached to the other ways, and 
have, therefore, not arrived at the ripe condition 
of implicit attachment to the way of Resignation. 
This Way is God Himself, whereas the other Ways 





are Ways of God. Prapatti is called a “ Way” for 


convenience (mpacdratah), 


i.e. Dien-bhdgyateam, 


2 i.e. Pora-dudkha-nirdckirsd. 
2 i.e, Parasdubkha-duikhitea, [Ct. Parsifal, ‘durch Mitleid wissend.” 


By, 
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9. Who should resort to Prapatti? 

N. Say that only those who are incapable of walking in 
the other paths resort to this path of Prapatti or 
Resignation. It is sheer helplessness that drives 
the soul to seek shelter in Resignation. 

5. Say that the way of Resignation is for all, be they 
capable or incapable. Resignation is the sine qua 
non of every penitent soul. Without this chief 
feature other qualitieations are futile. With it 
other qualitications, because they qualify, derogate 
from the greatness of Resignation. Resignation 
per se is all-powerful. Qualifying it is to weaken 
it and detract from its dignity. 


10. Conditions of this Resignation. (Vide Bhagavad- 
Gita, xvini, 66.) 

N. Say that the conditions may be stated thus: “Ii 
you, souls, are incapable of following the other 
ways ordained in the Sastras, give them up and 
come to Me.” 

S. Say otherwise—" If you, souls, are capable of walking 
in the other ways, then try your might. If your 
eapability alone will elevate you to Me, well, try ; 
but if you are at once keenly alive to your weak- 
ness, Le. Imbecility and ignorance to compass that 
end by your own strength, then why not lean at 
once on what is Strong and Wise, i.e. God, Myself /” 
The former attitude is that of self-assertivences; the 
latter, eelf-abandonment, The former attitude is 
measuring ones own strength; the latter, giving 
it up for God's strength. The former attitude is 
one of self-emphasis; the latter, self-renowncement. 
The former attitude is self-glorification or sel- 
aggrandisement ; the latter, self-abasement or self- 
abnegation. The former attitude is one of self- 
perpetuation ; the latter, self-effacement. The former 
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attitude is one of self-condensing ; the latter, sel/- 
| rarefying. Self-indulgence the one, self-sacrifice 

} the other. In fine, selfoprojection by aelf-will is 
the one, whereas self-rejection for God's Wisdom 
(omniscience) is the other; self-strengfh in the one 
ease, God's omnipotence in the other." 

Ll. Do qualifications of the other ways qualify Prapatti ? 
N. Say, Yes. 

: S. Say, No; on the other hand, they disqualify. For the 
only qualification that is required is for the soul 
to absolutely cognize its intimate relationship with 
God.? That relationship is the one which comes of 
Serviency (#ésafea) on the part of the soul, and 
Sovereignty or Paramouney (4#sifva) on the part 
of God. “I am Thine, not Mine” is the ery of 
the Prapanna. The distinct vision by the soul 
of its own helplessness, in its relation to the only 

xq helpfulness of God, is the only help; the only pass- 

| port to success; the only way leading to the open 
portals of Heaven; and, therefore, liable to be 
vilified by other qualitications which the soul may 
put forward as its own self-earned quantum or 
modicum for salvation, 
12, Meaning of Worke to the Resigned (Prapanna). 
N. Say that the acts done by the Resigned soul econduce 
to evoke God's pleasure; and should, therefore, be 

, performed to seek that end. 

5. Say it is presumptuous to think that the souls’ acts 
ought necessarily to please God. They may or may 
not, It is not for the soul to judge or predetermine 


! The object of this constant effort to negate oneself is to break the 
shell of the soul's hardened materin| past, and destroy the consequent. 


mainspring of egoism (afb), 
M. * + fia Mitavya-sambandhit = an-idasi-prathamdd api | 


Raksisyaty anukdilin na(h) iti yi sudpdha matih |" 
(Lotsmi-fentra, xvii, 70.) 
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the effects from causes set afoot by itself. Per- 
formance of Works by the Resigned has not this 
sense, but the sense that by their means an example 
may be set to those whose way to salvation is yet 
begun—steep and uphill—that they may so be led 
up. Philanthropy is the motive of Works, not 
currying the favour of the Godhead. To imagine 
thus a purchase or barter with God savours of 
audacity indeed in the Soul. 


18. What are the limbs (ange) of Prapatti (i.c. necessary 
preliminaries to at)? 
N. Say that the sixfold preparations necessarily precede 
Prapatti, viz. those mentioned in the verse— 
(1) “Anukalyasya samkalpah, (2) priitikilyasya varjanam | 
(8) Rakesisyatt ‘ti viavisd, (4) goptrtva-varanam tathi | 
(5) Atma-niksapn, (6) -kirpanyé, sadvidhai sarani- ‘gatih ||"* 
S. Say that solid, steadfast, stable Prapatti stands in no 
need of any prelude. It is per se the main act 
which spontaneously engenders, on the other hand, 
the so-called preliminary signs. E.g. the pounding 
of paddy is the act; perspiration and other signs 
follow it as a matter of course. Anubalya, ete., 
are thus not postulates but corollaries. The 
offspring is mistaken for the parent. It is a 
posterior effect, not an anterior cause. 


14. Penalty | for a Prapanns 


N. Say that if a Prapanna, subsequent to the act of 
Prapatti, stumbles, or slips into error, or relapses 
into his old ways, the atonement consists in 





| Lakgmi-tantra, xvii, 56, 57, et seq. 
(1) Harmony with God and all His creation. 
(2) Riddanoe of the reverse of (1). 
(3) Inplicit faith in God's providence. 
(4) Supplicatory tamper. 
(5) Self not for self, but oblated to God. 
(6) Humility (or destitution of means). 


oF 4 ~ wl 
i i 


ton 
as 
a 
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repeating that act again, and as often again as one 

: may so slip. 

; S. Say, Not so. Prapatti is the act once for all of freely 
surrendering oneself into God's hands. When that 
act is done, it is done once for all. This first act 
contains all the potentiality for salvation; and 
therefore can never be cancelled by a moral fall 
again or subsequent act of folly. If it be said that 

there is and must be a reparation for every 
defilement, we say that that reparation or atone- 
ment consists in bringing vividly to one’s mind the 
saving virtue of his tirst efficacious act of surrender, 
Prapatti. This vivid recollection contrite is re- 
pentance enough, and thus the first act of Prapatta 
remains intact and unabrogated, the mental remorse- 
ful recollection adequately satisfying all expiatory 
demand. The first stout act of surrender remains 

| pure and unrepealed, and never on any account 

. rendered nugatory by any subsequent peccancy. 
The defiled soul is cleansed by a pathetic appeal 
to its former pledge of faith and trust in God, 
ic. Prapatti. “Atone for faults, then go to God," 
N. say. “Go to God and faults get atoned,” S. say. 


15. Does Prapatti win or buy grace? 
N. Say, Yes. As in the Path of Works (read Karma- 
Mimarhsa) works leave insensible residua, technically 
q called Apirva, so in the path of knowledge (read 
Brahma-Mimarhsi) Prapatti answers to Aptrva; 
and as Apirva produces material fruit, Prapatti 
produces Moksa fruit or spiritual fruit.* 
S. Say that to interpret Prapatti as a means or effort 


1 Saya Vedantécirya himself, who is identified with the North Schoo]— 
+ Ajiinad athavi jiinid aparadhésu satsv ape | 
ne Prayaécittarh ksamasve’ tl prirthanii ‘kai ‘va kévalam |” 
| (Paiica-rdtra-Raksd, } 
This is humorously called markufa-hisra-nytya. 
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put forth by the soul to compel God's grace is 
tantamount to not knowing the very nature of 
Prapatti. Prapatti as understood by you, Viz. a8 
compelling grace, is not Prapatti at all; for, so 
interpreted, it is not explained as unconditional 
surrender or as undoubting resignation. Nay, it 
thus constitutes a barter, or a huckstering with 
God. Prapatti is that which completely resigns, 
and lenves Him the Master of the situation. 
Prapatti 1s understood by you may be called 
Svagata-Svikira, or acceptance by God initiated by 
your asking; as understood by us, it 1s Paragata- 
Svikira, or acceptance by God of His own free 
will and choice, unasked, uncompelled Apirva 
is no other to us than this Grace. 


li. Coste and Prapanna, how related? 


N. Say that a Prapanna, but who is of an inferior caste, 


is deserving of only so much respect as may be 


displayed by the tongue. 


5. Say that no auch limitations can be tolerated, A Pra- 


panna must be regarded completely as a Prapanni, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or colour, No inequality 
begat by caste or other such formalities and con- 
ventions ought to separate the godly from the 
godly. 


lv. The Nature of God's Pervusion. 


N. Say that inasmuch as the soul is subtile (api), it 


cannot be permeated by God, as then (ie. when it 
is permeable) it can no more be subtile (aw), but 
pertains to the eategory of the " gross " (Le. pervaded, 
vyipya). Se God's permeating power ts limited by 
the subtile soul. | 


‘ntrvar hi bhavati sa éva Paraméivarah " (Brhad-Srakma- 






wn, 7. 16). 





—_ 


-— 
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5S. Say, Not so. God's permeating power passes our 

power of conception. He is most subtile, aye, more 

; subtile than the most subtile. So He can inter- 

penetrate even the soul. His power of pervasion, 

peri-amapya-vrit as it is designated, is like that 

of genera and species co-inhering in every group 

and individual constituting such genera and specics ; 

like that of class pervading every integer of that 

, class; like number permeating the figures 1, 2, 3, 
’ and alphabet pervading A, B, C, and so forth. 


I8.. Kaivalya(/soletion)-Moksa (or Sovl-sight or Sovl- 

actualization ; or the State of Atomic-aloofiness), 
. Say that this state is temporary. 

S. Say it 1s perenmial. The soul wished for it, strove 
for it, and got it. What it got is eternal, by its own 
making. Where, then, is extrication from this 
state? Being a amritual state, return to material 
planes is cut off Being a soul-state, rising to 
Divine-planes or God-state 1s shut off. 


ae 


ADDITIONAL POINTS 
lL, Gain, Soul or God? 


. Say that God is gain to the Soul, 
Say that the Soul is gain to God. 


th A, 


2. Definition of Vyapti or Presence. 
N. Say that Vyapti is extension conterminous with the 
ten quarters of space; in other words Vyapti is 
a spatial relation. 
5, Say that it is not merely this, but by the inscrutable 
power of Providence the Presence is not only 
— external but internal, and in ways and modes un- 
thinkable by man. 


@ 
AY 







ai Eiekrar- Mantes (or Fight-Syllabled Holy and AS 

the Pranava must be omitted ; and that without the 

Pranava, the remainder of the manfra is capable of 

being split into eight syllables, justifymg its name, 

TES Say, to say so is artificial and torturing of the text, 
for without all its parts retained intact, no mantra 
ean possess any efficacy. So, then, to be efficacious, 

this mantret is intended to be taught in its pristine 
purity and entirely to all, irrespective of caste, 
eréed, and colour. 


4, The power of Free (Nitya) and Freed (Mukta) Souls. 


2 N Say that the Free and the Freed Souls have no power 
to create, or, for example, make a kosmos. 

_S. ‘Say that there are no such restrictions. Any Nitya 

& or any Mukta is capable of doing anything by 

oe virtue of God's commands, 

; a 5, Location of Kaivalya, 


a +. Say that Kaivalya is situate in a corner of the 


om | Material Universe. 
Ss. Say that Kaivalya, per se, by hypothesis, ie. by 
A endeavour, is a trans-material (metaphysical, so to 
vo on say) state. Hence it must be located in some corner 
| fy , of the Spiritual Universe. 


: 


i 


he Ag = 


a Ri, 


fe : ae: ‘Say that when this is taught to others than Brihmanas, 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON EKHURASAN 


By Mason P. M. SYKES, ©.M.G., His Britannic Majesty's Consul- 
tenera, and Agent of the Government of India in Khurisin 


, 1 ¥en years ago I had the honour of reading a paper 


before the Royal Asiatic Society termed “ Historical 
Notes on South-East Persia”, In 1905 1 was appointed 
to Khurasin, and the following notes are the result of 
various tours. My thanks are due to Khan Bahadur 
Ahmad Din, Attaché to His Britannic Majesty's Consulate- 
General, for eheeking the various inscriptions, and, more 
especially, for enabling me to give the first clear and 
accurate account of the famous Meshed Shrine. 

Before dealing with the various centres of interest, 
I would venture to point out that I am referring to. 
Khurasin in its modern and restricted sense and not to 
the old province, which consisted of all the countries that 
ewned Moslem rule from the-Lut to the frontiers of India. 
Later, at the peried when most of the inscriptions collected 


by me were written, Khurasain, although reduced in extent, 


included Central Asia up to the Oxus, whereas to-day two 
of its more famous cities, Merv and Herat, are no longer 
within its borders, and the “Eastern Land” is now 
bounded by the Hari Rud, known in its lower reaches 
as the Tajand. Even so, however, Khurasan is a province 
of vast extent, and contains historical remains of great 
interest. 
TUS 

The origin of Tus is undoubtedly prehistorical, and, 

according to Professor Browne,’ it is the Urva of the 


A Diterary History of Perma, vol. i, p. 35. I would take’ thin 
opportunity to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Browne's 


| great work. 


amas. 1010, 72 
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Vendidad, the eighth of the sixteen lands created by 
Ahura Mazda. This great antiquity is corroborated by 
Persian legend as given in the Shah Nama, where we 
read that the founder of the city of Tus was the general 
bearing that name, who served under Kay Khusraw, 
4 semi-legendary sovereign of the Kayini dynasty. We 
are on firmer ground when we come to the famous journey 
of Alexander the Great. During the course of it he 
travelled to Parthia and “thence to the confines of Areia 
and to Susia, a city in that Province"! I have dealt 
with this question elsewhere? and here it suffices to state 
that, In my opinion, it is most probable that the Susia 
of Arrian is Tus. It is, of course, unwise to trust too 
much to legend, but the valley of the Kashaf Rud is, bey 
nature, one of the best watered and consequently one of 
the most fertile districts of Khurisin; it is therefore 
certain that, from early days, it was a centre of importance, 
as, in addition to its fertility, it possesses considerable 
nodality. But, when we come to the question of whether 
the actual ruins termed Tus to-day are those of the most 
ancient city in the valley, it is diffienlt to reply in the 
affirmative. And, again, there is the question whether 
Tus was the name of a district or only of a city, and, so 
far as I can learn, it has been used for both at various 
periods of history, I have discussed the question as to 
ancient sites with many people in Khurasan, and the 
result of my inquiries tends to prove that a ruin now 
termed Shahr-i-Band, or the “City of the Dam”, but 
originally known as Kahkha, situated 10 miles north-west 
of Meshed and about 4 miles to the south-east of Tus, 
is generally considered to be the most ancient site in the 
valley. It lies on the right bank of the Kashaf Rud and 
about a mile from it, and as there are the remains of an 
ancient dam on this river, about 2 miles above Tus, it is 
' Chinnock’s Anabasis of Alexander, bh. iii, chap, xxv, 
* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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probable that this prehistorical city was supplied with 
irrigation water through tts agency. To-day the walls of 
(eee Shahr-i-Band have relapsed into their original mud, 
and resemble banks more than anything else; but the 
extent enclosed is considerable, and undoubtedly there was 
an important town on this site and one of which the 
walls were built many centuries anterior to those of Tus. 
Close to it is the marsh known as Ulang-i-Kahkha, 


~ preserves the ancient name, 

Here, then, the question must rest, and we come to Tus 
in Muhammadan times. In the fourth (tenth) century, 
according to Le Strange, “Tus was the second city of the 
Naysabur (Nishapur) quarter of _Khurasan, and consisted 
of the twin towns of At-Tabarin and Nukaén. In the 
3rd (9th) century, according to Yakuhi, Nukan was the 
greater of the two halves of Tus; but, in the following 
century, Tabaran had outgrown it, and was the larger 


Me panning past the present village of Kahkha, which thus 
P 


fey! city, dewn to the time of Yakut, when Tus was ruined 


by the Mongol hordes.”! The first question is the 
identification of Taibarain and Nukan, The former is, in 
my opinion, undoubtedly what is now known as Tus. In 
proof of this I would refer to an extract from the Chahar 
Magals, translated by Professor Browne and described 
by him as “the most ancient and important of our 
extraneous sources of information’.* In the extract 
under reference, Nizimi of Simao states that 


ai Mahmud of Ghazni sent his long-deferred gift to Firdawsi, 


whose story is given below, to Tabaran, but that the poet 

died before it reached him. Now it has never been 

disputed that Firdawsi was buried at what is now known 

ai Tus, and consequently Tus of to-lny would appear to 
aye been Tabaran. 


' The Londs of the Eastern Caliphate, by Guy le Strange, pp. 388 ef 
agg. There is no single work to which I owe more than to this. 
2 Browne, op, cit,, vol. ii, pp. 132 ef aeqg. 
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The site of Nukan—or Noghan, as it is generally termed 
to-day—is an extensive area to the east of Meshed, 
stretching from near the walls of the modern eity to the 
villages of Husaynabad and Mihrabid. I have examined 
its cemetery, which was enormous and is littered with 
stone sarcophagi, some of which are exquisitely chiselled 
with inscriptions in Kutie and Suls characters. Several 
inscriptions were deciphered with dates ranging from 
AH, T60 (1351) to an, 1099 (1688). Owing to the 
manner in which Persian cemeteries are negleeted, tomb- 
stones of an earlier date would hardly be extant or 
decipherable. ‘Two fine stone baths were unearthed some 
ten years ago and removed to Meshed. Altogether the 
ruins give the impression that Nukan was, at its zenith, 
no mean city. The gate nearest to it, and also the quarter 
of Meshed adjacent to that gate, are known as Noghan. 
There is, I believe, no doubt on this point and, this being 
so, the argument in favour of Tus of to-day being 
Tabarin is materially strengthened. I have dwelt some- 
what fully on this point, as it does not appear to have 
been clearly brought out by previous writers,’ many of 
whom implied, if they did not actually state, that the 
twin cities touched one another, whereas they were some 
16 miles apart and on opposite banks of the river. 

It is, however, as having been the home of Firdawsi 
that ‘Tus is especially famous. According to the Chahar 
Magqila, the great epie poet was a landowner of Bazh in 
the Tabaran district of Tus? To-day there is no village 
bearing this name in the district, but some 15 miles to 
the north of Meshed lies the village of Paz, This village 
in ancient documents appeared as Pazh, jl, but under the 
Arabs as Baz. To-day it is termed Paz, and it 1s 


4 Browne, op. cit., vol. i, p. 138, nm. 1; and article of Barbier de 
Meynard, which is referred to therein, Also Guy le Strange, op, cit., 
pp, 388-90. 

* Browne, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 182 ef seqy. 
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reasonable to suppose that this undoubtedly ancient 
village, situated close to the defiles which lead to Kalat-i- 
Nadiri, was the home of Persia’s great poet.| To resume, 
the poet completed the Shah Name, after a quarter of 
a century of work, in A.w. 400 (1009), and repaired with 
it to the court of Mahmud of Ghazni, where his epic 
pleased the Great Conqueror, who was disposed to treat 
Firdawsi with liberality. Intrigues, however, resulted in 
a begearly sum being actually paid, and this the infuriated 
poet divided between a bath-man and a sherbet-seller ! 
However, knowing Mahmud’s severity, he fled, and after 
hiding at Herat until the hue and ery had ceased he 
returned to Tus. His home was not, however, a safe 
refuge, so he betook himself to Tabaristan, where, in the 
forests and swamps which cover the country between the 
south-east corner of the Caspian and the Elburz Range, 
a scion of the house of Sasan held sway. Here Firdawsi 
was most kindly received, and here he apparently lived 
for some years. Ultimately, however, he returned home, 
and died at a great age. Meanwhile Firdawsi's friend, 
the Minister of Mahmud, had been working on his behalf, 
and the monarch, repenting of his former lack of liberality, 
sent 60,000 dinars’ worth of indigo on the royal camels 
with his apologies to the poet. “ But," to quote again 
from the Chahir Magila, “even as the camels entered 
the Rudbar Gate, the corpse of Firdawsi was borne forth 
from the Gate of Razin.” ‘The later and popular legend 
is that the camels, laden with gifts, met the funeral 
procession. 

It now remains to identify the Rudbir and Razin 
Gates, and for some time the nomenclature of the former 
puzzled me. The gate referred to was undoubtedly the 
one by which travellers would approach the city from the 
direction of Ghazni, but to-day there is no Rudbar in this 
direction nearer thon the banks of the Helmand, and 

1 Yakut gives both names of Baz and Faz. 
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this district is clearly out of court. Repeated inquiries, 
however, have shown that the northern portion of the 
hill district between Tus and Nishapur, known to-day as 


_ Kupayah, was in Firdawsi's age termed Rudbar after the 


then important village of Bar, which lies some 4 miles to 
the east of Jaghark.| The question of the Razin, or more 
correctly Kizin, Gate presents no difficulty, as there Is 
still the village of that name situated some 9 miles north- 
east of Tos and 4 miles north-north-west of Paz. These 
identifications are, I would urge, of some interest. To 


conclude this brief account, the danghter of Firdawsi 


refused to accept the monarch’s largess, and spent it, 
aceording to popular belief, on a caravanserai, a dam, and 
the bridge which spans the KRashaf Rud. 

To return to the history of Tus, which was in earlier 
times the seat of a Nestorian bishop, it would appear to 
have been remarkable for its men of learning, notably its 
astronomers; but, like Herat and Nishapur, it drank to 
the dregs the bitterness of the Mongol cataclysm, In 
aH. 616 (1219) it was captured by the forces of Chengiz, 
and during the following century and a half it was 
ravaged incessantly. The final blow was dealt by Miran 
Shah, son of Tamerlane, in Aca. 791 (1389), who turned 
the city into a desert. The remnant which escaped 
from the wholesale massacre settled round the shrine, 
and Meshed from that date became the chief city of 

I will now give some account of Tus as it appears 
to-day. Approaching it from Meshed, the large village 
of Khosh Matti, which was noted by Fraser* and which 


' Rodbir and also Bir ore, I hove since discovered, both referred to 
by Yakut, who mentions that Abu Ali Husayn bin Muhammad, who 
died in an. 403 (1012), was a native of Rodbir, This is the exact 
period we are referring to. In 1908 1 visited Bar and found thet it was 
a large village, with an ancient fort, situated on a river which joins the 
Jighark River near Giulistan. 

2 A Sourncy info AAorason, pp. G17 ef aq. 
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was founded by Mahdi or Mehdi,‘ the father of Harun-al- 
Rashid, is passed about half-way. Then comes the ancient 
site of Kahkha referred to above, and the track descends 
to the brick bridge spanning the Kashaf Rud and called 
by Firdawsi's name. Crossing it, the walls are distant 
about a hundred yards. They are constructed of huge 
sun-dried bricks, and, although much weathered, they still 
rise to a height of some 30 feet. Bastions are frequent, 
but the city was not particularly strong, nor indeed was 
it of great size, a reference to the plan proving that its 
circumference was only 44 miles. Upon passing through 
what was undoubtedly the Rudbir Gate, the first object 
which attracts attention is a ruined shrine, known by the 
various names of Gunbad or “ Dome”, Wasdr or “ Shrine”, 
and Kasr or “Castle”. Inside all is desolation, and there 
is nothing to prove in whose honour it was erected, On 
the east side, in some plaster-work, “The world is but 
an hour” is repeated, but nothing else. Two dilapidated 
tombstones, obviously brought from outside, show by their 
inscriptions that they covered the remains of a certain 
Mahvash Khanum and of a Sayyid respectively. Fraser * 
gives a legend and also mentions the ruins of a minaret 
close by. Leaving this unidentified dome, a track to the 
north leads to the ancient Ark or “* Fort’, which 1s 
apparently situated on an artificial mound. It consists 
of an outer and an inner portion, the latter being oblong 
and measuring 65 by 45 yards. To the south-east of the 
fort are two ruins of buildings, known as Filkiana or 


“Elephants Stables", probably without any sufficient: 


reason. 

T have left the question of Firdawsi's tomb to the last, 
and before expressing a definite opinion it is necessary to 
refer again to our authorities. The writer of the Chahdr 
Maga@la states as follows: “ Now at that time there was 


1 The word is a corruption for Kacr-i-Mahdi or ‘‘The Tower of Mehdi". 
® Op. cit., p. GIB, 
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in Tabarfin a preacher, whose fanaticism was such that 
he declared that he would not suffer Firdawsi's body to 
be buried in the Musulman Cemetery because he was 
a Ratidi (se. a Shin) . . . Now outside the gate (se. of 
Rizin) there was a garden belonging to Firdawsi, and 
there they buried him and there he lies to thisday. And 
T visited his tomb in the year avn. 510 (1116),."' This 
statement, which is corroborated by Hamd-Allah Mustawh 
and other later writers, proves without doubt that the 
great epic poet of Persia was buried outside the walls of 
Tabarin:; but his tomb is shown to admirers inside, and 
duly appears on my plan. Not until my third visit did 
IT elicit the truth. It appears that o generation ago 
a worthy Governor wished to build a dome over the 
mortal remains of the poet, and made inquiries as to the 
exact site. Nothing was known on the subject, but to 
remedy this a Sayyid had a dream which indicated the 
site, and on this somewhat flimsy authority the dome was 
commenced ; but the Governor was dismissed, and nothing 
more was done! Outside the Rizin Gate there are no 
signs of a tomb, and here, then, the question must rest, 
until archeological researches can be made, which may 
perhaps bring to light the actual resting-place of the 


KHWAJA RABI 

The shrine of Khwaja Rabi occupies a charming site 
2 miles to the north of Meshed, on the southern edge 
of the valley of the Kashaf Rud, just before it dips down 
to that muddy stream, Approaching it from the Sacred 
City, a tank is first passed, shaded by a fine Turkestan 
elm. It was built by Umm Kulsum Khinum, sister of 
the then Governor, in A.H. 1083 (1672), as the inscription 
proves, which runs as follows :— 


* Browne, op. cit., vol. fi, p. 138. 
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“In the era of Sulayman,’ the Shah of noble house, 
like the sun, sat on the throne of Highness and Honour 


and Glory. 


“The sister of Mirzi Muhammad Talib? Umm Kulsum 


Khinum, from her lawful money, in (the shrine of) 
Khwaja Rabi’ bin Khusaym, in sincerity and for a good 


deed against the Day when money is of no avail? Built 
the tank like Heaven, a tank full of the water of Life. 
“Mirzii Sadr-ud-Din was the builder of this beautiful 


building : 


he finished it faultless and perfect. 


“When Salih from his ancient wisdom demanded the 
date of this choice building, at once, from the Unseen, 


a speaker made reply : 
water, ” 


‘Curse Yerd, drink the Inwful 


Note A. By Aindasc, this works out at a.H. 1083 (1672), 

Note B. Aghi Muhammad Sadik, who was in charge of 
the lands of the shrine, repaired the tank im a.q. 1272 
(1856). This is mentioned below the original inseription, 

From the tank an avenue of trees was planted to the 
entrance to the shrine; but the track, avoiding the avenue, 


, | Shih Sulayman reigned from acm. 1077 (1667) to a.m, 1105 (1694), 
: 2 Was guardian of the shrine and Governor of Meshed. 


2 ee, the Day of Judgment. 
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leads to the two-storied gateway, which is in a dilapidated 
condition — albeit there are remains of coloured brick- 
work. In the triangular lintel-stone two inscriptions 
are chiselled, the larger of which sets forth in grandiose 
language that Shah Abbas, who was the contemporary 
of King James I of England, completed the shrine in 
AH. 1031 (1621), It runs as follows :— 

moe sly el 5 Cu} cache EN ny eae oil ei 
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The translation is— 

“The Founder of this edifice of sublime construction, 
with foundations like the sky, and this building strong in 
its work and touching the Ninth Heaven, is His Majesty, 
the Sultan of Sultans of the world, the Sovereign of the 
Race of Men, the Protector of the Cities of Allah, the 
Helper of the Servants of Allah, the Shadow of Allah, 
the Dust of the Threshold of the Lord of the Prophets, the 
Dog of the Porch of the Commander of the Faithful} 
the Propagator of the true creed of the Innocent Jmame, 
a King, son of a King, and a Khakan, son of a Khakan, 
Shih Abbas, Husayni, Musavi, Safavi, in the date one 
thousand and thirty-one of the Hijra,* by the efforts of the 
lowest of the slaves who prays for the King, Ulugh Rizavi 
the Gate Keeper, it was completed.” 


' se. AML 7 ac, AD, 1699, 
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The smaller inseription, which is modern—the date is 


A.H. 1257 (1541)}—contains a curse on anyone who should 
damage the building or its trees! Upon entering the 
preemets, the shrine appears at the end of an avenue of 
fine plane-trees, gigantic aspens, Turkestan elms, and in 
spring the general impression is delightful. The fine 
dome which surmounts an octagonal building is, alas! 
falling into decay ; but, fortunately, most of an inseription 
in tiles, partly white lettering on blue and partly gold 
lettering on blue, is still legible, and it runs as follows :-— 


Hp i wees 55 J fh itt, 21 3 | iste att “We 
ule rye 535 Flee jl 38 Als ails ay ee all lea is 


wl 9a HB yt jhe JUS CP) 985 EN S papell pace 

Allah the Almighty said: “Learn that the Friends of 
Allah know no fear and no sorrow.” The Prophet of 
Allah said (may Allah show mercy on him and his 
family !) [here the inscription is broken away, the tiles 
having fallen off], (in gold letters) “Shah Abbas Husayni, 
Musavi, Safavi ordered the construction of this (dome). 
Ali Riza Abbasi wrote this.” 

The exterior of the building, in spite of much neglect, 
‘is interesting, each side consisting of an arch decorated 
with coloured bricks, tiles, and mosaics, On the west side, 
on the yellow and blue brick, two heads of a grotesque 
beast, half-wolf and half-stag, are delineated. This may 
be the Persian idea of a dragon, as that fantastic animal 
would not bear a family likeness to a camel in the East 
as it generally did in mediaeval Europe. The tiles are 
similar to those at the shrines at Turbat-i-Shaykh-Jam, 
at Nishapur, and at Kadamgih, and it seems almost 

1 Colonel Yate’s Khurason and Sistan, pp. 358 of seqg. A translation 


of these two inscriptions is given, and o somewhat brief description of 
the ahrine, 


with the black Meshed stone, which shows up the 
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certain that they were manufactured by the same tile- 
makers, who, according to the custodian, were inhabitants 
of Kum. On the farther side of the shrine the ground 
slopes down somewhat steeply, and the view across the 
fertile valley, backed by the grim gorges which lead 
to famous Kalat-i-Nadiri, is one of the pleasantest in 
Khorisin. 

Before entering the shrine it would be as well to give 
some account of the saint whose dust lies buried in it. 
Khwaja Rabi‘, son of Khusaym, was one of the band of 
eight famous mon who are known as 0135, Zohhad, or 
“the Devotees”. He was a companion of Ali, and was 
sent by the Commander of the Faithful to Meshed with 
a force of 4000 sowars. He apparently ruled the provinee 
successfully, as but little is recorded about him, and when 
he died was duly buried on the site now occupied by the 
shrine. One burning question on the subject of the saint 
is whether he was a Sunni or a Shia, and this is referred 
to in one of the inseriptions. Popular opinion has it that 
he was a Sunni, and orthodox Shias consider that, in any 
ease, he lost all claims to sanctity by, on one occasion, 
refusing Ali's orders to attack on the plea that his men 
were exhausted. However this may be, Sunnis who die 
at Meshed are all buried round the shrine, and regard 
Khwaja Rabi as their patron saint in Khurasan, 

Upon entering the mausoleum, the tomb is seen to 
occupy the position of honour underneath the dome. Ti 
is concealed by a wooden covering painted red. The 
internal decoration of the shrine is of great beauty and 
in a perfect state of preservation, All round it, for some 


‘8 feet above the ground, are panels of exquisite tile- 


work, dark blue, light blue, gold, and white being the 


Principal colours. On the tiles is the legend us \, or 


“O Guardian" (sc. God}! The ingles are finished off 


Ceramics 
to perfection. Above the tiles the walls are artistically 
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frescoed, and the broad belt of inscription in white Naskh 
letters on a blue ground is particularly effective. It runs 
as follows :— 
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“From Jabir, son of Abdullah, Ansari (may Allah be 
pleased with him!) (Jabir), said: ‘Since the word of 
Allah, the Almighty, came to earth, “O ye men who have 
‘accepted the faith, obey Allah, and obey the Prophet and 
the chief from amongst yourselves,” I (J&bir) said: 
“0 Prophet of Allah, we have recognized Allah and his 
Prophet. But who are the Governors whom Allah has 
made equal with himself in reapect of obedience 7?" Then 
said (the Prophet) (may Allah have mercy on him and on 
his family 1): * They, O Jabir, are my successors and the 
‘spiritual heads of the Mussulman after me, The first of 
oe was Alison of Abu Talib, Then Hasan, then Husayn, 
n Ali? son of Husayn. Then Muhammad son of Ali, 
“¢ own in the Taurdit as Gakir~ And you will soon see 
him, O Jabir. Then when thou hast seen him, give him 
= the salutation of peace from me. Then the truthful 
Ja'far son of Muhammad, Then Musa son of Ja'far. 
Then Alison of Musa, Then Muhammad son of Ali. Then 
Ali son of Muhammad. Then Hasan son of Ali. Then 
an individual who bore my name and who was the 
father of a son named like my son: he will be a demon- 
stration of Allah on earth, and he is a remnant of Allah 
among Allah's servants, son of Hasan. Through him 
Allah, who is Glorious and Great, triumphs over the 
Eastern portions of the world and the Western, And 
hei is such that he will be hidden from his followers and 
friends. Then no one will remain firm in the belief of the 
proof of his disappearance, or of his Imnamate, but he 
whose heart Allah has tested for the faith.” Jabir said ; 
© Thus we said it,O prophet of Allah. Then for his friends 
is there profit in his hiding?” Then said (the Prophet) 
(may Allah show mercy to him and his family !): * 1 swoar 
7 by Him who appointed me his Prophet that those followers 





i: 3 — al-Abidin, ie. ‘Ornament of the Worshippers", the fourth 
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receive light from his light and obtain profit from his” 
friendship whilst he is in hiding. Just as men receive 

profit from the Sun, however covered the Sun may be by 
the clouds. O Jabir, this is of the hidden things of the 

secret of Allah and the treasure-house of the wisdom of 

Allah. Therefore conceal it, except from those who are 
worthy.” ' 

“Said Al-Allama in the book of Khulisa, Rabi’ bin 
Khusaym is with ~ with a dot with zamma , and with r 
three dots above before the s with two dots underneath, = 
This was a man who was one of the eight devotees. The 
Slave, full of hope, Ali Riza Abbasi wrote in the year six, 
twenty, one thousand of the Afijra (4.4. 1026)." 


Above three striking bands of inseription, the interior, 
including the dome, is covered with beautiful frescoes of | 
convention-designs, the general effect being one of con- ‘ 
siderable richness. The English traveller Fraser, who 
visited the shrine nearly a century ago, writes that “ along 
with the dome, it is magnificently and very tastefully } 
decorated with gilded flowers, and various fanciful devices, . 
upon an azure ground ”." & 

I have already touched on the question of whether the 
saint was a Sunni or a Shia, On the northern side of 


the interior of the shrine is an inscription which, at any - 

rate, tends to prove that Khwaja Rabi’ was highly revered a 

by the J mam Rizt. It is in Suls, and runs— al 

wets Ebj Nps Ge Jae b alti ale Last £ pits ; 
ee yl 


“Tt was said by Rigi (peace be with him!) that there 
was no profit in the journey to Merv, except the visit to ~« 
the shrine of Rabi‘, the son of Khusaym.” > 
I have left to the last the second tomb which isin the 
shrine: and yet Fath Ali Khan Kajar, the ancestor of the o 
1 Fraser's Narrative of a Journey info Khorasan, p. 321. ee" } 
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present royal family of Persia, is an historical fgure of 
no slight interest, As chief of the Kajir tribe, which 
supported Shah Tahmasp in his dire need, he excited 
. the jealousy of Nadir, who slew him on the pretext that 
"© he was corresponding with the enemy. His grandson, 
ye Aghi Muhammad, was the first Shah of the Kajir line. 
 6The tomb is covered by a truly magnificent slab of 
; yellow marble, mensnring 6 by 3 by 2 feet. The 
inscription, which is beautifully incised, runs— 
ai (ish Saks INV A PLO es By SN eT ae 
e seapet 
> " ee ee a a} adap sp og Pe 
gh \, = ste Whe |, Jaz unl phot Laas is yt get gle jee 
; Sage db Ge aspjl clos oF SSG Nols Leet ile, Fe 
P Beshes WE yptecsey Syd it ab T Ge shan | 
ae ae Lede sty litte eos l ot PS es) | 
| we py eb lsoosle: proS sella pus sl tee Si 
=" i ae | | ihe Ea? 
BN 3) y Samo! ob eo lle # Set i iS om 


ye) SP : lasso ge tad pt Lele yt neo dl ey He, 
gees Be toll ete =! Bos ols! eee cl 


Tis 
Hees dam ZB debe ly 8 sie p3-ene je ONS oll oe 


D The heading of the inscription is an Arabic verse in 

h + © Naskh character: “Thou (se, O Allah) ever art, whereas 

~*~ © (all else perisheth. There is no God but Allah, Muhammad 

'  .. is the Prophet of Allah, Ali is the Vice-regent of Allah.” 

Voy Below is the body of the inseription in Persian. Ae 4 
= . “Grief for the noble Khan, the great, the executor of | 
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 senten ¢onstrncted, and the “7 
house of the faith. The world of Honour and Glory was "= 
y Fath Ali Khan, great as the Universe, Allah gave honour 
_ to the Kajirs on his aceount, in Sovereignty. He was 
@ Pearl in the Sea of Greatness. His fortune was high, a 
and he was so wise that the Khaikin was but fit to be his - 
‘doorkeeper. When he entered the field of battle, and eut =) 
» of the heads of his foes, the earth he trod was happy and 
(the heaven sped in his train. When his foe saw him 
“aameatiacking, he became hopeless of life’ When the sun df 
: oo _ his brightness appears, Suh&! is obliterated. For keeping. 
at bay the Yajuj of Tyranny he has become a strong 
barrier, In the world his sword is that barrier and he 
a Second Alexander, He suddenly quitted the world. 
its inhabitants ever grieve for him. There fall from’ 
their eyes tears of pomegranate colour like rubies, When 
‘that youth obtained martyrdom, Allah gave him ever- 
| ilssting life in Heaven in exchange for this abode of 
Fitergloom., When I inquired-the yoar of his date, wisdom « 
rephed, ‘His home is the shadow of Taba (ie. the 
tree of Paradise), his refuge is the merey of Allah,” 
) ie am 1139 (1726). 
* To conclude, although the shrine ‘of Khwaja Rabi’ 
» eannot vie with the exquisite gem of Saraconie art at 
\ Mahun, yet, both in itself, in its surroundings, and in its 
| “historical inscriptions, it is not only well worth repeated 
visits, but it ranks among the most interesting shrines in 
_ ,  Khurasiin. 
wy: MESHED 


i 


| Meshed,? or, more correctly, Mashhad, “the Place of 
+ Martyrdom ” of the Jinam ‘Ali ar-Riza, is now the capital 
, .% In Colonel Yute's Khnrasen ene Sian there is m good deal of 
»  -faformation about Meshed which this paper to some extent supplements, 
ur Th the Mafia’ meh-Shome, by the Suni* sd-Dawla, there is also much 
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of Khurasin, and ts situated some 4 miles from the right 
bank of the Kashaf Rud, or about half-way between that 
river and the low range which bounds the valley to 
the south. The ancient twin city of Nukan 1s partly 
incorporated in its north-east quarter, and partly lies 
outside the city gate, which, as mentioned when dealing 
with Tus, still retains the same name, albeit in a slightly 
ehanged form, 

Legend has it that Alexander the Great, who un-~ 
doubtedly descended this valley, built an “ enclosure “ on 
the site where the shrine now stands, as he dreamed 
a dream, in whieh he learned that “one of the great men 
of the world” would be buried on the sacred spot. 
Possibly, owing to this legend, a hadis written by Shaykh 
Saduk in the book of Ikmal-ud-Din runs as follows: 
“There will be buried in a city built by the beneticent 
servant Iskandar Zulkarnain, in the soil of Tus, a 
descendant of mine. The name of it is Sanabad.” In 
this connexion Sanibad is still the name of the Cana or 
watercourse which enters Meshed by the Sarab Gate, We 
are on historical ground in stating that when, im a.H. 103 
(809), Harun-ar-Rashid died, Sanabid was a large garden 
and apparently owned by Hamid ibn Kahtaba of the Ta 
family, and that the great Caliph was buried there. Over 
his grave his son Mamun built a shrine, and in it the 
Jmaim Rigi was buried in a.u. 202 (817). For nearly 
two centuries the shrine was neglected, but Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who reigned from A.H. 385 (998) to 421 (1050), 
also dreamed o dream, as the result of which he ordered 
the Governor of Nishapur to add to the shrine and also 
to construct a wall round it. Just about this period . 
Mukaddasi refers to a mosque built by Amir Fi'ik 
Amid-ud-Dawlah, “than which there ts none finer in_ all 
Khurisin.” To-day this ancient and tottering mosque, — 


with its small dome and its two short minarets of brick, (= 


with blue tiles let in at intervals, is the only ruin of ~ 


a — = 
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interest inside Meshed, apart from the shrine, It has 
evidently been repaired more than once, and the following 
inseription refers to the re-tiling and other repairs of 
Malik Shah. The inscription, which consists of verses of 


ne Koran, ends as follows :— 


a 


“The Amir Malik Shah, may Allah elevate > the acta 
of his royal state, in the year a.m. 855 (1451).” 


The architect is [bn Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, Tabrizi, 

In a. 1119 (1707) a second reparation is recorded. 

In aH. G17 (1220) the whole of Khurasin was stricken 
by the Mongols, and it is probable that, as the native 
historians state, the shrine was sacked: and a similar fate 
befell Nishapur, Tus, and other ancient and prosperous 
cities. 

A century and a half later, in aw. 791 (1389), as 
narrated in the section of this paper dealing with Tus, 


the rebellion of a Mongol noble caused the final overthrow 


v 


of the older capital of Tabaran, and the wretched survivors 
appear to have settled round the shrine. Mustawti, who 
wrote in the eighth (fourteenth) century, is perhaps the 
first historian to use the term of Mashhad, by which the 
city is now known. Ibn Batutah, a few years later, 
describes the grent dome over the shrine, and refers to 
the adjacent mosque and madrasa, He deseribes the 
silver doors, the beautiful tiles; and adds: “Every Shia, 
on entering, kicks with his foot the tomb of Harun-ar- 
Rashid, while he invokes a blessing on that of Imam 
Rida.” As we shall see later, the modern Shia, too, has 
not forgiven the Great Caliph for having been the father 


of 80 wicked a son. In a.p, 1405 Ruy Gonzalez di Clavijo 


—the account of whose embassy from the court of Castile 
to that of Tamerlane has been published by the Hakluyt 
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Society —was much impressed by the magnificence of the 
shrine, which, more fortunste than we are to-day, he was 
allowed to visit. He refers to the large tomb, which is 
covered with silver-gilt. He adds: “On account of this 
tomb, the city is crowded with pilgrims, who come here 
in large numbers every year.” 

The shrine which the adventurous Castilian visited had 
recently been repaired by Sultan Uljaitu Khan Bahadur, 
who reigned from AH. 705 (1504) to an. T16 (1376). 
In an. 808 (1405) Shahrukh, who was Governor of the 
province at the time of Clavijo’s visit, spent enormous 
sums on the shrine, which owes perhaps more to him and 
his pious wife, Gauhar Shad, than to any other benefactors. 
To the Sefayi dynasty, however, Meshed is indebted for 
many of its chief glories, as, for political as well as 
religious reasons, its kings wished to imerease the im- 
portance of the only great Shia shrine on Persian soil; 
and so dewn to modern times, as the account shows, 
monarch after monareh has added to its wealth and dignity, 
until it is perhaps the mchest shrine in Central Asia. 

To deseribe the shrine in detail would need a volume, 
and, consequently, 1 propose to refer briefly to its chief 
glories. 

The pilgrim from the north would enter the sacred 
buildings by the Bala Khiyabin or “Upper Avenue”, 
which, at the point where the property of the Jmdém Rida 
commences, is shut off from the non-Moslem world hy 


ehains. Theneeforward to the Sein-i-Aulna, or “ Old 


Court", there are shops on both sides, which are amongst 
the best in the erty. On the outside of the fine brick 
gateway, which is surmounted by a clock, is a lengthy 
inscription warning the pilgrim that he is approaching 
holy ground. Passing through, he enters the grand Sajm- 
i-Aukna, which, as the Plan shows, is about 290 feet from 
east to west and 200 feet from north to south. There are 

1 Brobasay to the Court of Timour, by Sir Clements Markham, pp. 100-10. 
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four superb gateways, and the buildings are two-storied : 
the lower being occupied by doctors, watchmakers, book- 
binders, seal-engravers, and even sehools; the upper 
chambers constitute the offices of the shrine officials. 
The courtyard is paved with hewn blocks of the Meshed 
black stone, many of which serve as tombstones. Keeping 
to the left, the first great portico is that of Shih Abbas II, 
whoadded three sides to this court. The merit of building 
that portion which is adjacent to the tomb belongs to 
Amir Shir Ali, Vizier of Sultin Abu-l-Ghazi Husayn 
Baykara, who reigned in Khurasin from a.m. 878 (1473) 
to AH. 912 (1506). The portico of Shah Abbas IT is 


covered with tine tile-work with florid arabesques. There 


is a long Siuls inseription, consisting of the Sura-i-Jum‘a: 
the letters are white on blue, The inscription ends as 


follows :-— 

BSH QULet] 2,25) aS CAN Slant ade cakes Fal 
AES 59 GULLS Salsa os i alien gGtal 
AS NE sce sop) gS EN tle als Rea of 


[+84 5 golall ater Lb Mie iy S12 


“The Sultan, the Greater, and the Mighty Khikan, the 
Lord of Sovereigns of the Arahs and of Ajam, the Sultan, 
son of a Sultan, the Father of Victory, Shah Abbis the 
Second, Safavi, Musavi, Husayni, Bahadur Khan, may 
Allah make his reign eternal, ordered the erection of 
this auspicious Rizavi building. Muhammad Rizi Imémi 
wrote it in AH. 1059 (1649),” 

In the centre of the court, down which runs the stream 
which flows from Chashma Gilis, is the famous Sakka 
Khdina-i-Nadiri, or “The Water Carriers’ house of Nadir 
Shah”. Cut from a monolith of white marble in the 
shape of an octagon, the height is 4 feet and the cireum- 


ference 20 feet, The angles are decorated with flowers, 
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and the top is hollowed out like a font: copper cups are 
fastened round. Above it is a wooden cover richly gilt. 
Tt is stated that the great Afshar agreed to pay a large 
sum for the transport of this monolith from Herat to 
Meshed, a distance of 231 miles, in twelve days. The 
contractor, by dint of great exertions, completed his task 
in nine days and waited on the monarch, hoping for 
a& rich reward. However, the relentless tyrant accused 
him of breach of contract, and his eyes were put out! 
This story I was told by a deseendant of the much- 
wronged man. 

The portico leading inte the Payin Ahiyaban, or “ Lower 
Avenue”, is that from which the Nakhire khana, or Kettle 
Drum music; is played morning and evening, in honour 
of the ever-living Jmam; and, passing on, the pilgrim 
eomes to the richest portico of the shrine, which is held 
to be without a rival in the Muhammadan world. As 
mentioned above, the building was the work of Awir 
Shir Ali, whose inscription is as follows :— 


li, AIL East ats oe LEN gis pul Gi 
VAG Wee ett Slate als paths pelt ool ‘ps ai 
te Me Mae gle sats 

HAD alell ej ahet sh 
“In the era of the reign of the Sultan, the Greater, and 
the Mighty Khakan, the Lord of the Necks of Mankind, 
the Master of the Kings of the Arabs and of Ajam, Shah 
Sultan Husayn Mirzi, Baykara, Bahidur Khan, may Allah 


make his reign eternal. Muhammad Riza Al-Imaimi wrote 
this in avi. 1085 (1675).” 2 





1 Vide my “Notes on Musical Instruments in Khonisin™ in Mou 
(vol. iz, No. 11, of November, 1900}, 
* As Sultiin Husayn died in acu, 912 (1506), it would seem probable 
that the abore date refers to the tile.-work. 
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The “Golden Portico" is paved with blocks of white 
marble from distant Maragha, and is also panelled with 
the same costly material, drawn by forced labour from 
the western frontiers of Persia. Above are the copper 
bricks covered with plates of gold. The inscription in 
Nasta‘lit character is in large gold letters on a blue 
ground in the interior: outside are tiles with an inserip- 








tion from the Koran, 
character. 
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white letters on blue, in Sule 
Nadir's inscription runs as follows :— 


de lid parapet eal oho LS 
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“Nadir Ali, the Dog of the Porch of the Commander 
of the Faithful, who is among the Slaves of the Abode 


‘of the Sultan Ali Musa Riza, whose Destiny is like 


Alexnonder's, repaired this Building. The Vali of the 
Provinee of Khurisin. He who is Truthful and Faithful. 
He whose Disposition is Pure, is a friend of Allah from 
the Beginning. Also, from the Grace of his Relationship 
in the world with the Afshar, until the Day of Judgment, 
there is Honour (to them) above the whole nation of 
Persia: Throne Giving of the Breadth of the world is 
from his Sword: Strife and Discord are stilled in the 
Corner of his Protection. Since from the Hand of his 
Generosity he employs this gold. He who says that this 
gold is malleable is right!+ When he from the wrinkles 
of his forehead is mighty in his Fury, the Rai of Hind 
and the Kaisar and the Khaikin are atficted with gloom. 
When the Police officer of his Justice patrols by night 
in the City, there is no sign of a thief: even if all the 
thieves be henna (they would have no colour). His army 
from this saying from the Unseen, which was from the 
Companions of the Prophet in truth, is the Helper of the 
Firm Religion of Mustafa (sc. the Prophet)* In his time 
the sheep may inquire of the wolves for the water. From 
his Justice the lion and the gazelle graze in one pasture. 
When his generosity has become conspicuous among the 
Kizilbash," the arch and the minaret of the Holy Court 
have been pilded. The Minaret and the Arch, by the 
Grace of Allah, have been completed: May it last as long 


! The story rans that Khusran Parvie, among other unique possessions, 
possessed «a lump of gold aa big as an pple which was 50 soft that, 
without inélting, it could be used to make a figure, ete. This is termed 

hated], Le, gold malleable by hand. There is te a play on the word 
“Afshar. 

© This refers to a dream of Nadir’s to the effect that he should restore 
the true religion. 

98 The Ririlbash, or “Red Head“, consisted of seven tribes who united 
to support the Bafavi. Among them were the Afshar, 
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as there is any sign remaining of the changing seasons 


of the world! From the word of the Ka‘ha T said, ‘O my 
friend, for its date, ‘every time from that conspicuous 
arch and gateway there are one hundred lights." ! 

* Ali, son of Sulayman, Rizavi (may Allah forgive the 
sins of these two men !), wrote this in the year 1145, 

“By the writing of this sinner Muhammad Ali Rizavi 
and the skill of the goldsmith and the endeavour of 
Muhawnmad Tahir, son of Mirzi Masih Shirazi, it was 
completed in aw, 1146." 


Tt now remains to deserthe the golden minarets, one of 
which rises from Nadirs portico and the other from that 
of Shih Abbas. They are said to be 110 feet high, and 
for about 50 feet they are covered with tiles. The upper 
portion is cased with copper bricks, overlaid with gold. 
The minarets are both of brick, with a wooden stand for 
the mu ezzin, and both bear the date of A. 1142 (1730). 

Before quitting the Sejn-i-Auline it is as well to refer 
to the golden dome that dominates it, which is here seen 
to the best advantage. 

The dome of the shrine, which, like all the other 
buildings, is built of the yellow Persian brick, is covered 
with copper plates, on which thin gold plates are overlaid. 
There are two inscriptions, the more important of which 
eonsists of two rows of golden letters on blue. So 
enormous are these letters that the learned pilgrim in the 
Sahn-i-Kulna can read how Shih Abbas recorded his 


own virtuous acta. Below are four turany, or lozenge- 


shaped inscriptions, which touch one another. Three of 
the fturanj are filled with quotations from the Koran, 
and the fourth sets forth how Shah Sulayman, who 
terms himself “the Reviver of the ancient ruins of his 
Aneestors", repaired the dome after an earthquake in 
A.H. 1086 (1676), This inseription I do not propose to 


i This works out at a.m. 1145 (1735). 
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give. The great inscription of Shah Abbas runs as 
follows -— 


Bis La QU Fs gf Shs aN colegs WE bo 
ee = pS pik) ail sa aly rel shh 
Ki slal » sieeal| £e55 yao8 “\3 $6 plo wl 5 rere) ‘al il 
Fed fi LE CULT wept y2lo5t , WY = 3p 
sacests Ns lg as ie Ree, enol alte sts 


ae olga diets I fie oO Ne Cle A 
bt Sy Asa dpe ae pieced oat sh 


wpb, ls e ape on pos jus pet 


be L = | ee 
ee ae 

“From the great grace of Allah, who is Pure, it happened 
that the Greater Sultan, the Lord of the Kings of the Arabs 
and of Ajam, possessing pure kinship with the Prophet: 
and the notable qualities of Ali, the Dust of the steps of 
the servants of this shrine, the Giver of Light to the 
Angels, The propagator of the Laws of his Ancestors, the 
Innocent, the Sultan, the son of a Sultan, the Father of 
the Victorious, Shih Abbas, Husayni, Musavi, Safavi, 
Bahadur Khin obtained happiness, owing to his travelling, 
walking on his two feet, from the capital Isfahan to the 
Pilgrimage of this Noble Precinct. And he was so 
ennobled by beautifying this dome, from his private 
funds, in the year one thousand and ten: and it was 
completed in one thousand and sixteen.” 


| 
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(In small Sls letters underneath.) 

“The work of Kaméal-ud-Din Mahmud, Yezdi, in one 
thousand and tifteen,” 

(In Veeste'iit,) 

* Ali Rist Abbasi wrote rt.” 

From the Salim-i-Kulne the pilgrim passes through 
a room where his shoes are deposited: thence by the 
back of the Golden Portieo to a second Sakka Ahana, 
which opens on to the most magnificent hall in the 
shrine, known as the Ddr-as-Siyidah, or “ Place of 
Greatness”. Its length is 107 feet, with a width which 
varies, as the hall consists of a central dome, supported 
by two small domes. Built by the munificent spouse of 
Shahrukh, the walls of this great building are cased 
with slabs of white marble for perhaps 2 feet above 
the ground. Resting on this are panels of tiles which 
are finished off by a belt of inscriptions, containing two 
lines of verses of the Koran, etec., in Veste'lit character. 
Above, the ornamentation is of plaster-work, in which 
mirrors and glass facets are set. This latter style of 


decoration is highly appreciated by the Persian, but does 


not commend itself to Europeans. On the left, or north- 
east, side of the hall is a silver grating, through which 
the pilgrim can gaze at the tomb of the saint; and just 
beyond he turns to the left and passes into the adjacent 
Dir-ul-Hugfas, or “ Place of the Koran Reciters “, which 
is a hall built by the same pious dame on similar but 
smaller lines, with panels of black stone on which verses, 
poems, and flowers, ete., are chiselled. Here prayers are 
recited, and the pilgrim at last approaches the threshold 
of the Haram, which is the sacred goal of the Shia 
Muhammadan. Coming from the Ddr-ul-Hujfdc, the 
Dar-i-Pish-Ru, or the “ Facing Door”! is passed, and it 

1 This refers to the fact that a corpse is buried with its face towards 
Meces, this position being termed Piah fa. 
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is impossible not to admire the splendour of its golden 
plates, The sacred chamber which is now entered is 
33 feet square, with gold-plated doors on two sides, a 
silver door on the side of the Sahn-u-Hulna, and the 
Silver grating on the side of the Didir-as-Siyadah, As 
there are no windows, with the exception of four small 
skylights at the base of the dome, the light is distinetly 
dim and religious. The walls are panelled with exquisite 
polygonal tiles of many ecolours—blue, green, and white 
predominating ; with patterns of conventional flowers and 
an inscription in small Suls characters. This inscription, 
the oldest and perhaps the most important in the shrine, 
runs as follows :-— 
a [two words fallen] (3jw0l| bbs Stet Lec) 
SN pb ete se al ls) 55) 3 5-2) (Spas 5a 
ne Pill | Ppl osSIi sai) See sally ian 
(JeH\ sett) (os, La Jat plssity (ahatl 58 


i) 39 (pte) (ctl tit Sy gladly oi SLE sss) 
fy —a5—A| ae a as J 2= Sy) [tile missing] (aes 
~<',) (jell pitas a2) [tile missing] (A513 An i 
(ge V) glacsls Feta La CLeSS 4 petal 
(tals , oj was ree 2) sts) munes ae) 
ait ease) (adil oF ANN 5 Jal . y-3) [tile missing] 
dle oll Fret) Ss Betadp CEs st dence) (255A 
ety 16 845 ANGD (22S 5 S42) [tile inserted] 5) 
S554) sce)l) [tile fallen) (ade 5) (yee Sg vitals 

ME 5 He AW) (ana SI cat) Zeal!) (dell Jo) 
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“The renovation of this building was undertaken by 
(a tile missing, supply the Unique?) in the world, the 
Chastity of the Religion, the Beloved, the Great, the 
Chosen Handmaid of the House (se, of the Prophet), 
the daughter of Tahir-ul-Musavi (name missing), by the 
order of the Amir, the Sayvid, the Great Vizier, the 
supporter of the Nation and of the Faith, the Glory of 
Islam and of the Mussulman, the more Just of the 
Sovereigns, the Sayyid the more Noble, the Vizier of 
Khurisin, Abul Ma‘éli bin Husayn, Sahib, may Allah 
keep cool his Grave ...! bin Yahya bin Ali, bin Jafar 
al-Musavi, may Allah enlighten his resting-place! (title 
missing probably}. 

"(In the time of the reign) of the Lord, the Sultan of 
the Arabs and of Ajam, the Helped from Heaven, the 
Vietorious over his Foes, the Great Shah of Shahs, the 
Great, the Honoured, the Sultan Sanjar, Father of Victory, 
Muhammad son of a Sultan... son of Toghrul Khan, 
may Allah enlighten his resting-place, in the date of the 
month of Allah (se, Ramazan), the Blessed, in the year 
twelve and five hundred from Aijre of the Prophet, on 
Him be Peace (tile mserted ‘May his blessings reach all 
men’), Turkin Zumurrud the Queen, the daughter of the 
martyred Mahmud son of Muhammad... 

* The Sinful Slave Sadr-ul-Aalam the Poor, the man who 
needs His Merey, Hasan Ali bin Muhammad bin Yahya.” 


In the above inscription some of the tiles are missing 
and others have apparently been reset in wrong positions ; 
but there is no reasonable doubt that the tiles were baked 
and set by the order of the great Seljuk monarch. In this 
connexion there is alegend that the Vizier of Sultan Sanjar 
had a son who was afflicted with a lingering disease and 
went to Tus for change of air. When shooting he pursued 
a gazelle, which took refuge inside the then neglected 


1 The dots show lacunm in the inseription. 
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shrine of the Jmim. His horse refused to pursue the quarry 
thither, and the youth ultimately understood that he was 
on holy ground, where he was miraculously eured of his 
disease, He accordingly wrote to his father, with the result 
that the Sultan ordered Sharaf-al-Din Abu Tahir, Kamm, 
who was Governor of Mery, at that time the capital of 
Khurasin, to repair the dome. He was, for forty years, 
Governor of Merv and also the agent of Turkan Khatun, 
the heroic wife of Sultan Sanjar, and the danghter of his 
nephew Mahmud. Above these polygonal tiles is 4 belt of 
later tiles in large blue Sule letters on a white and gold 
ground. These letters stand out in bold relief, and the 
inseription, which is almost perfect, runs as follows :— 


ols! i Faas) Soe645) afGetl 22824) L255) ada 
ih BO oH 1 ieee anal sek a5 ei 
ee jasledl ae a pe giisl 
SUL “al J vy 2A onal 5 eet wed Wh ade 
ee sia geile) ah he ust3i 5 si pee Sei yal 
is a #2 blo Gite oss Sh dl os ys 
35 al a = | ghey Galil cant 
ea. S68; ree ee me alt dea]| Nat Sys 
wind| ON GE y ED) otes 3 Che be pads flan 
be Ws 3 eure ae ae 2 84 aD Sls 
xa Bats she ‘al Lo or shat 7 Cu 3 Mey 
des a Sew lS oo pall panes avo J; a allt 
Stel 


“This sacred, great, honourable, pure tomb for our Lord 
the innocent Imam, the Martyr of tyranny, Riza Ali, bin 
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Kazim Musa, ibn Sadik Ja‘far, bin Bakir Muhammad bin 
Zayu-ul-‘Abidin Ali, bin Husayn, the Martyr of Kerbela, 
brother of Hasan, bin Ali, bin Abi Talib, the Commander 
of the Faithful, the Pious Jondam, the Trustee of the 
Prophet of the God of the Nations, Muhammad bin Abdulla, 
ibn Abd-al-Muttalib, the Blessings of Allah be on Him 
and his Family, the Pure, the Spotless, and on his Noble 
Companions and the Merey of Allah and his Blessings. 
From the work of the Sinful Slave, the Hopeful of the 
Mercy of God. The slave of the Imam, on Him be 
Blessings and Peace, Ali bin Muhammad, Al-Mukri,! may 
Allah forgive him . .. The weaker of the slaves of Allah, 
Muhammad bin Abi Tahir bin Abi-l-Hasan. . . . After 
that he worked it, he made it in the date of the first of 
the month of Jumadi-al-Ula, in the year Six hundred and 
twelve, may Allah forgive him and his parents and all the 
men believers and the women believers by Muhammad 
and his Family, the Pure.” 

The date A.H. 612 (1215) marks the period when 
Ala-n-Din Muhammad Shih of Khiva had conquered 
Afghanistan and was preparing to attack the Abbasid 
Caliphate. Suddenly, however, the Moghul hordes of 
Chengiz Khan appeared on his northern frontiers, and 
a few years later he was a refugee. I cannot gather any 
details as to the individuals whose names are recorded. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of these two inscriptions, 
still almost perfect, is that they prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Moghuls who sacked Meshed did not destroy 
the shrine of the saint, even if they stripped it of the gold 
and jewellery which it contained. In other words, the 
dome over the tomb may well be the very one under 
which the saint was buried. To continue, some 20 feet 
from the ground, just below the point where the dome 
takes off, there is an inscription consisting of verses from 


1 Meri are reciters of prose or versified prayers, which they frequently 
chant an hour before dawn. 
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the Koran in glass letters set in plaster. The height of 
the ehamber under the dome is some 40 feet, and the 
walls are adorned with mirrors set in plaster-work, this 
part of the decoration being comparatively modern. The 
floor is paved with blocks of the beautiful marble quarried 
elose by in the hills at Shandiz. Jewelled swords, daggers, 
shields, bracelets, and jike or aigrettes, presented by 
sovereigns and great nobles, are placed in high recesses, 
which are prudently covered over with glass. 

The Jmaém does not lie in the place of honour under the 
centre of the dome, as that was already occupied by the 
mausoleum erected over the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid, of 
which, however, there is no trace to-day above ground. 
Indeed, the sacred tomb is set near the north-east corner. 
Té is surrounded by three gratings, the outside one of which 
rises to a height of some 5 feet and is of steel, A second 
grating, of brass covered with gold, encloses yet a third 
grating of steel in which emeralds and rubies are set, 
This latter was the gift of Shihrukh, the unhappy 
grandson of Nadir Shih who, as an inscription shows, 
presented it in aw, 1160 (1747). Between the gratings 
the floor is covered with glass bricks, <A very richly 
jewelled dummy door, the gift of Fath Ali Shih, is set in 
& projection at the foot of the tomb. Above, the oblong 
mausoleum is completed by a wooden cover plated with 
gold. There are four great golden candlesticks at its 
corners, and the richest embroideries cover it. To con- 
elude this deseription I cannot do better than give a brief 
account of the ceremonies pilgrims perform in this Holy 
of Holieas. 

Upon entering the tomb-chamber they prostrate them- 
selves on the threshold, and then nsing approach the 
grating round the tomb and, seizing the lock and kissing 
it, pray to the Jméam, not only on their own behalf, but 
also on behalf of all their friends and relatives who have 
80 desired it, Then they move round to the Pdayin-i-Pa, 
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or the “foot” of the grave, and here, after prostration, 
a second prayer is read. Continuing on, they move 
slowly and solemnly to the Pusht-i-Sar, or “behind”, 
facing the Sahn-i-Kulna. Thence there is just room to 
pass to the Bala-i-Sar, or the “head”, In this narrow 
part all the enemies of the Imam are cursed, the mulla 
crying out “A eurse be on Harun and on Mamun!” ‘To 
this a reply is made, * Let it be more!" At the head 
of the tomb the grating is again kissed, and after prostra- 
tions two prayers are read, Thrice is the tomb encircled 
and thrice are the curses pronounced, after which, with 
tears of joy and in deep humility, the pilgrims lift up 
their hands to heaven and each says: “O Allah, accept 
my prayers and receive my praises of Thee, and bind me 
to Thy chosen people ..." This concludes what is a most 
moving ceremony. 

The Sahn-i-Nauw, or “ New Court", needs but a short 
description, as it is a smaller and altogether less important 
pile of buildings; in fact, it obviously suffers from being 
an imitation on cheap lines of the Sain-i-Kuhna. Com- 
meneced by Fath Ali Shah, of the Kajar dynasty, it was 
added to by Muhammad Shah, his successor, and Nasir-ad- 
Din Shah presented a second but smaller golden portico, 
The inscriptions are in grandiose language and modelled 
on the older ones, but everyone agrees that, compared 
with the Sain-i-Auhnea, the New Court ia insignificant. 

It now remains to describe the mosque of Gauhar Shiid, 
the third and the finest of the great courts which surround 
the golden dome, Approached from the Dar-cs-Siyddah, 
& noble quadrangle, with four great arches, is entered. 
That to the south-west, known as the Aywan-i-Maksara, 
supports the blue dome, which somewhat dwarfs the 
golden dome of the shrine, and robs the pile, when viewed 
from a distance, of symmetry and unity of design. In this 
portico is set a wooden pulpit which is kept locked, the 


legend being that the Mahdi, when he reappears, will first 


wnas. LOL, 74 
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show himself to the faithful from this structure. The 
loftiness and elegance of the quadrangle, together with 
its perfect proportions and beautiful tile-work, combine 
to make it the noblest mosque in Central Asia, so far as 
Tean learn. In large white Suls letters on a dark-blue 
ground the following inscription covers the front of the 
unrivalled Aywin-1-Maksiira -— 


emis Ss; abe ll cowllall ¢ ged) 135 LAG 


A asl , ssi Js 825 a B53 aly 
Aes ea] a GEN or tle 28s ral silt 


st 3. stag ashe gp gals Aid 





Liell eel iLinS\5 SS; oe ard Ss Alilj AUS CF 
Ab C5554 stalls Giall “Ls a3 foe AM aa, 
ES, dacs Gaallg Ugisibs tose] olacsys ollacits Sells 


Je) el aie Soa ors Bole x22! HEN) LES 
piled Lae ott Sys IHN sty all go rl, Splat 
a5) Fle) wets dtlets af Lely chsls Lhe 
A Cel, cet oii Cae ee ile) Lelie at 


Ss We oh eS a Cs i as Ath 
Ref ef 


— 

“Her Highness, the Noble in Greatness, the Sun of the 
Heaven of Chastity and Continence, Famous for Nobility 
and Honour and Piety, Gauhar Shad, may her Greatness 
be eternal and may her Chastity endure and may her 
Charity increase with true Thought and high, and with 
Pious Tatent of Heart of Lofty Ideal for fulfilling and 
iccomplishing her hopes in Allah, may He accept it; from 
her sictente propels for the benefit of her future state and 
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for the Day on which the Works of every éne will be 
judged, with Zeal for Allah and with Desire to please 
Allah and with Thankfulness for the Benefits of Allah and 
for Praise of the Benefits granted by Allah, built this Great 
Masjid-i-Jimi' the Holy House, in the era of the reign of 
the Great Sultan, and the more Just Khakan, the more 
Generous, the Lord of Rulers of the Arabs and of Ajam, 
the Sultan, son of a Sultan, the Father of Victory, Shah- 
rukh, son of Taymur Gurakani, Bahadur Khan, may Allah 
make eternal his Kingdom and Empire; and may He 
(ie. Allah) increase on the inhabitants of the world his 
Goodness, his Justice, and his Generosity. Thus may 
Allah accept her work with beneficent acceptance and may 
He bless her with His choice blessings and may He grant 
her the greater of the boons which He has promised to 
the good. Baisunghur, son of Shahrukh, son of Taymur 
Girakani wrote this inseription with hope in Allah 
in 821,"+ 
In the middle of the above inscription “The Kingdom 
belongs to Allah” (aU 2S sll) is written in Kufie letters. 
Heading the inseription are two lines in small writing on 
tiles, as follows :-— 
A is Mh ha, - rz «s i a ea 
SN aj SHA ge ull 5 Lapa GI 
Bll thes cool Es 
“The writing of this inscription happened towards the 
beginning of the suspicious month of Rajab 821 of the 
Hijra.” 
At the end of the inseription the following two lines 
are written :— 
en | eed ek ee alt esi). ge Bt c= il 1s 
pes 20451 icstons ee rita final atell Jae 
when jint ee SM) 55 us ss |; 
? Shabrokh reigned from a.4, 807 (1404) to a.m. 850 (1447), 


+ 


i 
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*The work of the slave, weak and poor, needing the 
favour of the Gracious Allah, Kiwim-ud-Din, son of 
Zayn-ud-Din Shirazi, the mason.” 

No deseription of this great mosque would be complete 
without referring to the Musid-i-Pira-san, or “ Mosque of 
the Old Woman". The legend runs that an old dame 
owned part of the land required by Gauhar Shad and 
declined to sell it at any price: but insisted that a 
separate mosque should be built in the interior of the 
courtyard, This has been done and the “Mosque of the 
Old Woman ", which is roofless and open on all four sides, 
is still there to-day, as the plan shows. 

To take the stately pile of buildings as a whole, it ean 
be safely said, on the unique authority of Professor 
Vambéry, that the actual tomb-chamber, or /Aaram, 
surpasses in richness the most renowned shrines of the 
Muhammadan world im Central Asia, and the great 
traveller also considers that the mosque of Gauhar Shad 
may be awarded “the palm of superior beauty to those 
of Samarcand and Herat”, Consequently, it is rather sad 
to think that fanaticism bars the way to the European 
traveller who would fain appreciate to the full this the 
Glory of the Shia world. 


KHAF AND THE MADRASA OF KHAHARGIRD 

In “ A Fifth Journey in Persia“? I described the district 
of Khaf, the Arab Khwaf, and earlier still, Khwab. I also 
referred to the once famous colleme of Khargird, which 
word is stated to be a corruption of Khusraugird or “the 
building of Khusrau". The Meerisa is perfect, so far as 
the brickwork is concerned, and covers an area of five- 
sevenths of an acre. The main gateway is o noble piece 
of work, inlaid with coloured bricks, and beautified by an 
inscription of white Sula lettering on a blue ground. The 


‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for November snd 
December, 1006; also Guy le Strange, op. cit., p. 357. 


peels aos Ra: rand be 4 Je sca! heaved ee "ex 
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right half of the inseription, consisting of verses from the 
Koran, has been defaced, but, fortunately, the left half was 


legible and runs as follows :— 


ctaT wll 5 a Ma alt aS Us csty Jah i 


a 


N55 i ila < Ceti wi ‘eall dna hy ot 3 Lenphis 
tal wet F185 ne onl sae} 
pre i! LS. ts bol = 


eT Sas had Bs 


“The Father of the Victorious, the Valiant Lord, may 
Allah, the Omnipotent, make his Empire and Kingdom 
everlasting! The Sun of the Tower of Empire, the 
Heaven of Justice of Equity, the King of the inhabited 
quarter of the Globe, the Khusrau, the Lord of the 
Conjuncture of the Planets. By the endeavour of the 
Slave, the Weak, the Poor, the Bare-footed, the two Viziers, 
Ahmad son of Ishik and Fakhr-ud-Din Muhammad of 
Khaf. In the year Eight and Forty and Eight hundred.” 


This inseription is of value as proving that the college 
was built in a.n, $48 (1445), during the reign of Shah- 
rukh, who is the “Khusrau” in the inseription and who 
died two years later. It is also of interest to be able to 
identify the two founders, Ahmad ibn Ishak, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, and Fakhr-ud-Din, Muhammad. These two individuals 
were joint visiers of Shahrukh, and history relates that 
they were friends to the last ! 

The interior is a quadrangle in the usual style, with 
four open arches. The eolonred bricks are still intact, 
but the mosaics, which are exquisite, are almost all 
defaced. Their colours are sapphire-blne with green, 


yellow, and white, the motive of the pattern being con- 


ventional Kufie letters, Fine dark-blue mosaic tiles, with 
conventional flowers in light blue, white, and gold, 
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originally covered the arches, the finest being great stars ; 
but, alas! these have almost all been removed, and now 
adorn collections in Europe. On cither side of the main 
gate is a domed building, which is decorated with exquisite 
specimens of the lovely old Persian plaster-work. The 
panelling consists of dark-blue tiles relieved by hexagons 
of a wilk-white marble. Yet another inscription was 
copied, which we found in mosaics at the back of the arch 
facing the gateway. It runs— 


ib ; hace | 7 | i al .& fl thes if 
tte lV) tel oe, B, +) rey ory) fa, ey coal 
aa. | aie) uae EO) as incjaad) ae a 

! a ka I | F 

oa y' 4 oF =| 7 cae = rl ort ‘ a. rin | Ps ah Lf 1 =i L | 


sia eh 
“This auspicious and spacious madrasa was built by 
the work of the deceased slave the master-craftsman 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Shirazi, and was completed by the work of 
the slave the master-craftsman Kiwaim-ud-Din, Shirazi.” 
Kiwaim-ud-Din was the architect of the Gauhar Shad 
mosque at Meshed, and also, I believe, of the Musalla 
at Herat, which latter building was destroyed for military 
reasons by the late Amir. About Kiwam-nd-Din a story 
has come down the ages, according to which he fell into 
disfayour with Shahrukh and absented himself from 
court for the space of a year, During this period of 
leisure he wrote a treatise on astronomy and sent it to 
his royal master, hoping thereby to be restored to favour. 
In reply came a distich— 


eae t, 65 {cei 2 
Medes Be 
pales je) Gelb £ 
“Thou didst work well indeed on Earth, 
That thou also aspiredst to the Heaven,” 


24 The photographs of this college by no means do it 
justice; but if one sees the superb tiles and the lovely 
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mosaics, it is possible to estimate what a dazzling blaze 
of splendour this stately college must have presented at 
the time of its completion, a generation before Alfred the 
Great sat on the throne of England. 


KALAT-IL-NADIRI 

The extraordinary natural fortress of Kalat-i-Nadiri, 
enclosed by hills, rising sheer for thousands of feet, and 
the famous thesaurus of Nadir Shih has been described 
by me in detail in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society for November and December, 1906. The only 
inscription that I saw or heard of has hitherio been 
attributed to Arghun or Argawan Shah, presumably 
because it is cut in the living rock near the Darband, or 
Natural Gateway, called after him.’ The inseription is not 
perfect, the water having cut a channel in it; but both its 
contents and also the ornamentation show that it was the 
work of and in honour of Niidir Shih, It runs as follows:— 


14 ye BS es 


ss mealies +3 
een eees eS icihasy woke 5 ghee 


pat Se 


Joa Leela; easy s wil aa 
“In the Name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, 
1. First the name of Allah, One without Peer, and Ancient, 


Powerful, Eternal, and Immortal and Wise. 
1 Fide Curson's Persia, vol. i, p. 128. 
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9? Ahmad,the Prophet of Mecca, of the Kuraysh, a Certain 
Light, He displayed justice and concluded the 
number of the Prophets and the Honour of the 
Earth. 

3. His family and his Companions were a preat mercy . . . 

[Second verse of No, 3 blank.] 

4, [First verse of No. 4 almost blank. |] 

Became the throne of Nadir . . . like a King. 

5. But like the Power of God he, who built the building, 
was the Lord of Power .. . 

[Second verse of No. 5 nearly blank.] 

6. With the courtesy of the Prophet, with the breath of 
the Messiah, and with a visage like Yusuf. 

Like Bu Ali in learning, like Hatim in generosity, and 
like Lukman in learning. 

7. [First verse of No.7 and most of second verse wanting. | 

The royal throne . . . benign to all. 
8. All the praise I write is suited for his praise .. - 
[Second verse of No. 8 wanting. | 


Li 


Note. “There are a few more verses which are illegible. 


THE MUSALLA 
About three-quarters of a mile from the city, on the 
Herat rond, is situated the fine Musalld, or * Place of 
Prayer". Such mosques were built outside Persian cities 


for the special prayers at the end of Ramazan, Le. the 


Id-i-Fitr, and also on the Jd-i-Kurban, These special 
services at a special mosque outside the city have fallen 
into disuse among the Shias, but are still observed by 
Sunnis. To-day the Musalla would be used, if at all, in 
ease of dire calamity such as war, drought, or pestilence. 

The building consists of a gigantic arch, with an mterior 
height of about 60 feet and a depth of 30 feet. Its width 
is 36 fect. There are two gushewr, or side chapels, used 
by women. 

Like most publie buildings in Persia, the Musalla is 
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in a state of decay: but the tile-work, which is almost 
all mosaic, is still in a fair state of preservation. On the 
main arch are verses from the Koran in fine white Sule 
letters on a blue background. On each side are ten lines 
of a Persian inseription on a blue ground with yellow 
letters and Nestetik character, which run as follows :— 


atom | Made ds ph 
al nat ks et phenols halite 
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Inscription on the 


Inscription on the 


Inscription on the Right Side of Arch. 

“In the time of Sulayman Shih, the Fortunate, who 
has given order in the world, His Audience Chamber 
is the Sun: His Army the Stars. His Authority like 
Alexander's and his Greatness like that of Kubad. By 
the guidance of Allah and by the Power of the Builder 
of the Bayt-al-Haram (se. Ged). By the inspiration of 
He who is alive eternally: by the order of the Great 
Personage of High family !? Abo Sabb Sadr-ud-Din, 
from the beginning of the world to the end of the world 
tay his wealth remain.” 

t The name of the ‘Great Personage " is not given; it is presumably 
Sulayman Shih, who reigned from a.m. 1077 (167) to a.m. 1105 (1604), 


a 
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right side of arch. 


loft side of arch. 
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Inscription on the Left Side of Arch, 

“By the superintendence and labour of Haji Malik, 
who, in his work, is thorough. From the trouble he took 
in the path of Sincerity in a short period he completed 
this musallé, Like an inquirer on the subject of the 
date, I wandered in the plain of thought. The wise Old 
Man said to the ear of my heart, ‘This Building is the 
Place of Assembly for the Multitude,’ ! 

“The work (se. the tile-work) of the Haji Shuja‘, 
Tsfahani. 

“Muhammad Husayn Mashhadi wrote the inscriptions,” 


PiLe, Ad. 1087 (1677). 














XXVI 
HINDUISM IN ASSAM 
By Sm CHARLES N. E. ELIOT 
, eke a recent visit to Assam I made some notes on 
the religion of the country which may possibly prove 
of interest, The forms of Hinduism prevalent there merit 
attention for two reasons. Firstly, they present some 


special developments of the Vaishnava faith m which 


monasticism and puritanism attain a prominence unusual 
in contemporary India and, secondly, they illustrate clearly 
and compendiously the methods by which the propagation 
of Hinduism in areas originally not Hindu 1s effected. 
The historical record, if not ancient, is exceptionally 
authentic for the last few centuries, and though the 
Assamese sects have features of their own yet the 
¢ircumstances of their rise and subdivision may throw 
light on what oceurred elsewhere.’ 

Assam has played in the east much the same part as 
the Panjab in the west, that is to say it has been the door 
and vestibule through which a long and turbulent pro- 
cession of invaders has entered from the north. But 
whereas in the west the majority of the invaders belonged 
to powerful races importing their civilization with them 
and moving with an impetus which carried them far 
beyond their point of entry, in the east they were obseure 
tribes, who lingered in the border provinces and showed 
little disposition to impose their languages or stitutions 
on others. It is diffieuli to trace the migrations of 
the earlier arrivals, but they seem to have met and 

1 T am indebted for much information to Gait's Hisfory of Asam, 
Caleutta, 1906, the Asam District Gazetteers, and the Report on Assam 
in the lust census of India, 1901. The article on Assam in Hastings’ 
EBueyclonedia of Religion and Ethics unfortunately did not come into my 
hands until after the present paper was written. 
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blended with another race, thus forming the present 
population of Bengal. The historians of later Assam 
are occupied with the domgs of four principal, “tates 
founded by the Koches, Kacharis, Jaintias, and Ahoms, 
The Manipuris, though not inferior to their neighbours, 
stam somewhat apart in politieal isolation, whereas the 
other tribes were continually colliding. The most important 
of the four were the Ahoms, and the story of their advance 
at the expense of the others forms the major part of 
Assamese history. They belonged to the same race as the 
Siamese and Shans and can be traced as far as southern | 
China, whence they descended at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Their chronicles, called Buranjis, go back to 
568 a.p. and though mythical in their earlier portions 
are said to be very trast worthy from the reign of Sukapha 
(1225 a.p.) onwards. This prince arrived from Burmah and 
conquered parts of the present Lakhimpur and Sibsagar 
districts. The Ahoms continued to advance in the following 
centuries, although they had to contend not only with 
other local tribes but also with various Moslim invasions, 
In 1671 they had a decisive success over the Mohammedans 
and annexed the districtof Kamrup. For the next hundred 
years their power was at its height, but subsequently it 
declined and sutfered much from the attacks of the Burmese. 

The Koches are allied to the Bodo and belong to the 
Tibeto-Burmese division. At present their political power 
is represented by the little state of Koch-Behar, but in 
the sixteenth century, before the supremacy of the Ahoms 
was assured, they were for a short time practically masters 
of the greater part of Assam. The Kacharis are nearly 
allied to the Koches and as early as the thirteenth 
century possessed a kingdom on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra which included the Naga Hills and North 
Cachar, In spite of conflicts with the Ahoms this 
kingdom lasted with varying boundaries until the nine- 


teenth century. The ruins of Dimapur, the old Kachari 
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capital, on the River Dhansiri show that in the sixteenth 
eentury they had attuined a relatively high state of 
civilization. The Jaintias resemble the Khasis in their 
physical type and language, which Intter belongs to the 
Mon-Khmer family. It is possible that these two tribes 
represent the remnants of the first invaders who once 
occupied the whole of Assam, but were In most parts 
submerged by fresh waves of immigrant population, It 
does not appear that the Khasis ever formed a political 
unit, but from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth the 
Rajas of the Jaintia Hills reigned in regular succession 
and kept up a conflict with their neighbours. 

Most, of these tribes seem to have brought with them 
religions of the same type, which are not yet extinct 
and inelude creation legends together with a belief im 
the existence of the soul after death and in benevolent 
deities, In practice, however, the evil spirits who injure 
mankind, beasts, and crops, unless propitiated, receive 
more attention. Divination and ceremonies for obtaining 
good luck are held important and the priests or diviners 
sometimes form a special class, as the Deodhais among 
the Ahoms, and the Deoris of the Chutiyas. A special 
feature in these aboriginal religions was the cult of 
goddesses who were worshipped with human sacrifices 
and immoral rites. Thus we hear that the Chutiyas of 
Sadiya used to adore a goddess called Kesai Khati, or 
the eater of raw flesh, and that criminals or voluntary 
victims were offered to her. As in ancient Mexico the 
victims were treated with honour and. lived in luxury 
during the period preceding the ceremony. Similar 
sacrifices were performed by the Tipperas, Kacharis, 
Koches, Jaintias, and others.’ 

It seams clear that these cults are related to the form 
of Hindu religion called Saktism, and two stages in the 

1 See E. A. Gait, “‘ Human Sacrifices in Ancient Assam”: JASB., 
1808, p. 54. 
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relationship can be distinguished. In the later stage, 
which may be witnessed even at the present day, an 
aboriginal goddess or demon is identified with one of the 
aspects (generally the “ black" or fierce aspects) of Siva's 
spouse. But such identification is facilitated by the fact 
that such goddesses as Kali, Bhairavi, and Chinnamastaka 
are not products of purely Hindu imagination, but represent 
an earlier stage of amalgamation in which Hindu and 
aboriginal ideas are compounded, It is probable that the 
Saktist form of worship originated in Bengal and Assam. 
It is true that a goddess who requires to be propitiated 
with human victims has temples 3 in most parts of India, 
but Saktism in the sense of a definite sect with scriptures 
of its own, if not confined to the north-east corner, at 
least has its head-quarters there. It has deeply affected 
the Buddhism of Tibet, and it also tainted the decadent 
mediaeval Buddhism of Bihar, but, so far as I know, there 
ig no evidence that Buddhism suffered similar corruption 
in the north-west. Except in Bengal and Assam, I doubt 
if there are any temples in India which admittedly 
countenance the rites of Saktism, and its adherents else- 
where are largely recruited from among Bengali clerks. 
There is therefore every reason to ascribe to it a loeal 
origin, and many of the chief Tantras 7 show distinct local 
colour. For instance, the fish to be used im the panea- 
tmuakara rites are described by Bengali names. 

One of the principal Tantrie legends relates how the 
bedy of the Sakti was cut into pieces, which were 
scattered over Assam and Bengal. This story has an 
uncouth and barbarous air, and seems out of place even 

! But Udyiina is traditionally connected with magic and Tantrism, and 
it would appear that the goddess Anahit, who was revered in Bactria 
aod who figures on the coins of the Kushans, was worshipped with 
immoral, if not with bloodthirsty rites. It would consequently not be 
surprising if Tantric elements were found in Kushan Buddhism, 

* That is to say, the Tantras inculeating Siktie worship. The name 


is commonly restricted to such works, but it meuns merely abridgement 
and Vaishnava Tantras from South India are quoted, 
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in Puranie mythology. It recalls the tales told of Osiris, 
Orpheus, and Halfdan the Black! and may be ultimately 

»,, aceable to the idea that the dismemberment of a deity 
r 4% human representative ensures fertility. It makes 
—s | ite uippearince late in Sanskrit literature, and I have 
"not seen any authority quoted for it earlier than the 
Tantras or Upapuranas (e.g. Kalikai).* Various reasons 

-_* are given for the dismemberment, and the incident is 
¥ rather awkwardly tacked on to other legends. One 
common version relates that when Sati died of Vexation 
because her husband Siva was insulted by her father 
Daksha, Siva took up her corpse and wandered dis- 
tractedly, carrying it on his shoulder. In order to stop 

this penance Vishnu followed him and cut off pleces 

from the corpse with the quoit Sudaréana, until the whole 

had fallen to earth in fifty-one pieces. The spots where 

these pieces touched the ground are held to be sacred, 

and are called piths, At most of them are shown a rock 
“supposed to represent a portion of the goddess’s body, 

» and some object called a bhairabi, or guardian left by 
Siva to protect her, which generally takes the form of 

a lingam. The most important of these pithe are 
Kamakhyai near Gauhati, and Faljur in the Jaintia Par- 
ganas, where the pudenda and left thigh respectively are 

said to have fallen. Another one, inferior in sanctity but 

even better known on account of its position, is Ralighat. 
piirely we have here an amalgamation of Hinduiam with 

more savage beliefs, and the Saktie ritual, especially the 

1 See for these stories of dismemberment Frazer, Adonis, Attia, ane 
Oviria, pp. 280-73, 

* Guit's note (History of Asam, p11) seems to me misleading in so 
far as it implies that the germ of the story is found in the Gopatha 
Brihmana, The germ of Daksha's sacrilice is found there, but hardly 
of Sati’s dismemberment. In the Puriinas Sati dies of vexation, but is 
Hot cut in pieces. In the Bhagavata Purana she is consumed by self. 

. produced fire. The late appearance of the legend does not of course 
| mean that it is late in itself, but merely that it was not known or not 
 fSountenanced by Sanskrit writers until mediaeval times, 
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immoélation of human victims, tells the same tale. Such 
sucrifices no doubt formed an occasional part of the earliest 
Aryan religion, and the burning of widows and varions 
forms of religious suicide which continued until the 
nineteenth century show that the taking or surrender 
of life as a religious ceremony was not shocking to 
many Hindu sects. But though instances of human 
sacrifices can be cited from most parts of India, it would 
be hard to find a parallel elsewhere to the hecatombs 
regularly offered in Assam with the full official sanction 
of the Brahmans and of the modern scriptures. 

At first we hear of these rites being performed by 
tribal priests, but the transition to Hinduism took place 
when they were celebrated under Brahmanic auspices. 
As in all districts and sects of India, the really important 
point was not the eharacter of the god, the doctrine, or 
the ceremony, but the admission that the right to worship, 
teach, and officiate resided in the Brahmans. In return 
for this acceptance of their spiritual pre-eminence, the 
Brahmans were ready to support the authority of tribal 
chiefs, and to supply them with unblushingly fabricated 
Hindu pedigrees. Thus when the Koch chief Bisn or 
Bisva Singh became powerful about 1515 they declared 
him to be a son of Siva, and his tribesmen to be Kshatriyas 
who had lost their sacred threads when fleeing before 
Parafurima. The Manipuris are declared to be the 
descendants of Arjuna, who is said to have lived in their 
country with a Naga woman.’ As late as 1790 the 

At the present day converts to Hinduism are generally enrolled in 
the Koch caste. Koch was originally a tribal name, but in Assam it 
how signifies merely a caste with no racial charucter, but divided into 
many subdivisions in which the rules of Hinduiem are observed with 
varying strictness. The families of converts often pass through several 
subdivisions in successive genprations. They begin in the lowest, where 
eating flesh and drinking alcohol are permitted, and then pass into 
higher clagsea where these practices are forbidden. New converts are 


called Seraniyas, ie, those who have repeated the Saranam formula to 
a Gurw, 
- 
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Kachari Raja of Khaspur and his brother “entered the 
body of a copper effigy of a cow. On emerging from 
it they were proclaimed to be Hindus of the Kshatriya 
easte, and a genealogy of a hundred generations reaching 
to Bhim, the hero of the Mahabharat, was composed 
for them by the Brahmans”. Throughout its history im 
Assam Saktism seems to have been allied with the Rajas 
and aristocracy, and often to have combined with them 
in persecuting the more democratic forms of Vaishnavism, 
Until the sixteenth century it was the main form of 
Hinduism in these regions, but it was probably confined 
to the upper classes and the mass of the people were 
not hinduixed, The traces of ancient Buddhism which 
have been reported appear to be not authentic, and though 
there are indications that Indian influence reached Burma 
by land, Yuan Chwang states* that in his time Buddhism 
was not and never had been known in Kamaripa. 
Legend connects Krishna with Assam, and temples to 
him and Vishnu are mentioned, but before the sixteenth 
century it does not appear that Vaishnavism was a serious 
rival of Siktism, or even clearly distinguished from it. 
Before treating of contemporary Saktism, it may be well 
to put together what we know of it in the past. The story 
is simple, “for the religious history of the Ahomas is a record 
of the continuous progress of Saktism and Brahmaniec 
influence among the upper classes, diversified by the 
spread of popular forms of Vaishnavism which were not 
perfectly under the control of either the Brahmans or the 
Government. The old tribal religion could oppose to both 
movements little but a surly conservatism, for Hinduism, 
even in its degraded forms, meant the adoption of a 
relatively higher civilization. In 1597 we hear that 

' Gait, History of dAwem, 1006, p. 351. 

2 Watters, ii, pp. 185-6. But possibly Yuan Chwang’s own visit tothe 
Court of Assam may have led to the introduction of Buddhism, In any 
case it is probable that a few centuries later, when it had been accepted 
as the religion of Tibet, it did not remain wholly unknown to Assam. 
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a prince named Sudangpha became king of the Ahoms. 
According to the story, his mother had been driven from 
the palace by a court intrigue, and was sent adrift on 
a ratt down the Brahmaputra. The river carried her to 
a Brahman village in Habung, where her son was brouglit 
up. On aseending the throne he summoned his foster- 
father to be his adviser, and introduced many Hindu 
rites and beliefs among the Ahoms. We hear little about 
religion during the fifteenth century, but it is significant 
that after 1497 the kings have usually Hindu as well as 
Ahom names, often of religious significance, such as 
Swami Narayana. The great religious event of the 


sixteenth century is the introduction of popular Vaishna- 


yism, of which I will treat subsequently. But though it 
spread rapidly among the masses, its effect was to increase 
the zeal of the Saktist Brahmans and their royal patrons, 
We hear that Brahmanic influence increased, notably 
during the reign of Pratap Singh (1603-41), who erected 
temples to Siva at Dergaon and Bishnath, and sacrificed 
prisoners of war at Kamakhya, But this monarch was 
apt to judge of theology by inconveniently practical tests, 
for when his son died shortly after a distribution of gifts 
to Brahmans he was so enraged that he executed many 
of the recipients. Under his suecessors both Ahom and 
Hindu rites seem to have been countenanced by Govern- 
ment, Official sacrifices were offered to Siva and the 
Ahom gods simultaneously, and solemn oaths were 
administered, with double formalities. But Gadadhar 
Singh (1681-96) was a definite patron of Siktism. He 
built the temple of Umananda on Peacock Island, opposite 
Gauhati, and made numerous grants to Brahmans. He 
also persecuted the Vaishnava sects. His successor, Rudra 
Singh (1696-1714), reversed his policy in this last respect, 


‘but in his later years embraced the Sakta faith, even more 


definitely than his predecessors. He refused to let any of 
his own subjects exercise spiritual authority over him, and 
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therefore summoned to his court Krishnaram Bhattacarya, 
a famous Saktist Brahman from Nadia, and became his 
disciple. But even then his royal spirit rebelled against 
the requirement of the ritual that he should prostrate 
himself before his Guru, and the learned doctor was 
departing in anger when an earthquake oceurred, which 
eaused the king to recall him in haste. He still, it 
appears, remained obstinate about the obeisance. but he 
made his son Sib Singh become a disciple in due form, 
and managed to pacify the holy man, 

Tt was in the reign of Sib Singh (1714-44) that 
Hinduism became the national religion of the Ahoms, 
those who adhered to the old tribal beliefs and ceremonies 
being regarded as a separate and inferior class. The 
people gradually abandoned their old customs, especially 
the use of meat and aleohol. Large grants were given 
to Brahmans and many temples were built at Sibsagar, 
Gaurisagar, and elsewhere, The Vaishnavas, especially 
the sect called Moamariais, were persecuted, but favours 
were heaped on the Saktas, Krishnarim was entrusted 
with the management of the temple of Kamakhya, and 
his descendants, known as the Parbatiya Gosains, are 
still regarded as the head of the sect. But when Lakshmi 
Singh, the younger brother of Sib Singh, aseended the 
throne in 1769, the Parbatiya Gosain declined to recognize 
him, maintaining that he waa illegitimate. The being 
accordingly imported another family of priests called the 
Na (or new) Gosains from Bengal, who became the rivals 
of the earlier foundation. Probably the people began to 
feel the weight of the Brahmanic yoke in this reign, for 
there appears to have been a double reaction, The 
Mof&marias raised a formidable rebellion, and the Deodhais 
or tribal priests attributed the misfortunes of the country 
to the neglect of the ancient Ahom rites. For a time 
the Deodhais regained their influence, but their religion 
was hardly eapable of competing with Hinduism, Shortly 
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afterwards the chroniclers record that a solemn ceremony 
was held in honour of the goddess Tari and great largess 
distributed to Brahmans. We hear of no further resist- 
ance to the progress of Hinduism, but there are even now 


afew Deodhais who practise divination and preserve some _ 


knowledge of the old Ahom language. 

The Koch kings became active patrons of Hinduism 
earlier than their Ahom rivals, whieh is not unnatural 
as their possessions lay nearer to India proper. Bishwa 
Singh (1515-40) rebuilt the temple of Kamakhya ancl 
imported families of Brahmans. His successor Nar 
Narfiyana (1540-84) again restored Kamakhya, which 
had meanwhile been destroyed by the Mohammedans. 
On the occasion of its consecration a hundred and forty 
men were sacrificed, their heads being offered #2 the 
goddess on copper salvers, He also protected the rising 
Vaishnava sects, but made no attempt to impose Hinduism 
on his subjects. On the contrary he set aside special 
tracts of land for the performance of aboriginal rites. 
A later Koch king, Raghu Deb, restored and endowed the 
temple of Hajo, which had also been destroyed hy 
Mohammedans, and dedicated it with human sacrifices, 
although in his inscriptions he describes himself as a 
worshipper of Krishna. 

The mass of the Jaintia people do not appear to have ever 
been much under the influence of Brahmans. The chiefs, 
however, were Saktas, and human sacrifices were offered 
annually at Faljur on the ninth day of the Durgipija. 

According to the Census Report of [901 the Saktas 
number only 702,185, as against 3,500,000 Vaishnavas. 
But these figures probably do not represent their real 
strength. The sect has not a good reputation among 
Hindus, and many who belong to it prefer to call them- 
selves by another name. Still, it cannot be said that any 
odium attaches to the designation Sakta, at any rate in 
Kamrup, and officials of good position in the Government 
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service describe themselves as such. The chief sanctuary 
of the sect is at Kimakhyé (or Kamaksha) on the Nilachal 
hill, which stands on the banks of the Erahmaputra, about 
two miles below Gauhati. It is mentioned in the Padma 
Purina, As observed above, the temples have been rebuilt 
several times, and about 1715 were munificently endowed 
by the Ahom king, and placed under the management 
of the Parbatiya Gosains. Considerable estates are still 
assigned to their upkeep, but it is complained that a large 
proportion of the revenues is diverted to private uses. There 
are ten? shrines on the hill dedicated to various forms of 
the Sakti, such as Kali, Tara, Bhairavi. Bhuvanesvari, ete. 
The situation is magnificent, commanding an extensive 
prospect over the Brahmaputra and the plains on either 
bank, but none of the buildings are of much architectural 
merit, The largest and best is the temple dedicated to 
Kamakhya herself, the goddess of sexual desire. It ia of 
the style usual in Northern India, an unlighted shrine 
surmounted by a éikra or dome, and approached by a 
rither ample vestibule, which is also imperfectly lighted. 
An inscription has been preserved recording the restoration 
of the temple by Nar Narfiyan and his brother, but only 
the present basement dates from their time, most of the 
superstructure being reeent, Europeans may not enter 
the temple, but an image of the goddess can be seen from 
a side door. In the depths of the shrine is said to be 
a cleft in the rock, adored as the Yoni of Sakti. In 
front of the temple are two posts to which a goat is tied, 
and decapitated daily at noon. On festivals large numbers 
of goats are killed, and it is remarkable that similar 
sacrifices are offered to Siva in the temple of Umfnanda, 
although as a rule he is not, ike his spouse, propitiated 
with animal victims. Pijai is performed only once a day, 
but it is said to last from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and in the 


' So T was told, but I saw only six, 
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course of it offerings of hot food are made to the goddess. 
A noticeable feature at Kamikhya is the great number 
of little girls called Kumaris, aged from 6 to 10, to 
whom pilgrims are expected to present alms. My guides 
maintained that they are merely the ordinary population 
of the villages on the hill, but their numbers seem out of 
all proportion to the boys, and I think they are brought 
from various districts and dedieated to the goddess, At 
one temple I saw a female ascetic dressed in yellowish 
clothes. She said she had lived four years at Kamakhya, 
but was not connected with any particular order or 
confraternity. Below the principal shrine is the temple 
of Bhairavi. Human sacrifices were offered here in 
comparatively recent times, and it is not denied that they 
would be offered now if the law allowed.’ Also it is not 
denied that the so-called left-hand rites comprising “ the 
five m’s" (matsya, mudra, madya, mathsa, maithuna) sre 
frequently performed in these temples, and that Aghoris 
may be found in them, The spot attracts a considerable 
number of pilgrims from Bengal, and a wealthy devotee 
has built a villa on the hill and resides there for the 
purpose of taking part in the rites. One of the principal 
ceremonies is called Cakra, apparently because at its 
commencement the devotees sit in a circle, It is performed 
at midnight and is of five kinds (Viracakra, Rajac., Devac., 


''The roles for these sacrifices are given in the Rudhbiridhyiyo 
(Chapter of Blood) of the Kalikai Purina, which, however, appears to 
prohibit them for the three highest castes, It is translated in Amatic 
Reséurches, vol, vy, 1798, pp. 371-91, and specially mentions Kiimikbyé 
as one of the goddesses who are pleased with human victims. Hefore 
the immolation the sacrificer worships Brahma and other deities as if 
they were present in different parts of the victim's body, and then adores 
the victim himself a5 on assemblage of all the deities. An axe ts con- 
pecrated to Kali by the recitation of special mantras, and with it the 
vietim is decapitated. His head is offered to the goddess on a salver of 
gold, silver, copper, brass, or wood, but not of iron, Offerings of the 


sacrificer’s own blood drawn from the upper parts of the body may also - 


he presented, as also a lamp with which he has burnt himself in various 
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Mahaec., Pasuc.), some of which require the assistance of 
five women of various castes. I was informed that the 
chief scriptures of the sect are the Kalika Purana, the 
Jogini (= Yogini), Tantra, and the Mahanirvina Tantra.* 
The Sakta Brahmans make no pretension to a knowledge 
of the Vedas, and few of them are well versed in Sink iat. 
I saw, however, a man reading the Adhyitma-Ramiyana 
aloud to an apparently appreciative audience. 

It is remarkable that this barbarous and immoral 
worship, though looked at askance except in its own holy 
places, 18 by no means confined to the lower castes, 
A series of apologies composed im excellent English (but 
sometimes anonymous) attest the sympathy of the educated. 
so far as theology and metaphysics are concerned, these 
defences are plausible. The Sakti is identified with 
Prakriti or with the Maya of the Advaita philosophy and 
defined as the energy, coexistent with Brahman, which 
creates the world. But attempts to palliate the ceremonial, 
such as the argument thatit isa consecration and limitation 
of the appetites because they may be gratified only in the 
service of the goddess, are not convincing. Nor do the 
Siktus when able to profess their faith openly, deny 
the nature of their rites or the importance attached to 
them. An oft-quoted Tantric verse represents Siva as 
saying Maithunena mahdyogit mama tulyo net earhsayah, 


And for practical purposes that is the gist of Saktist: 


teaching. 
Jt must be confessed that the temples of Kamakhyi 


leave a disagreeable impression—an impression of dark 


evil haunts of lust and bloodshed, akin to madness and 


unrelieved by any grace or vigour of art. For there is no 


attempt in them to represent the terrible or voluptuons 
aspects of Hinduism, such as find expression in sculpture 
elsewhere. All the buildings, and especially the modern 


1 A translation of this work has been published by Manmatha Nath 
Thott, 1000. Printed by H. C. Dasa, Elysium Press, Calcutta. 
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temple of Kali, which is in process of construction, 
testify to the atrophy and paralysis produced by erotic 
forms of religion in the artistic and intellectual spheres, 
a phenomenon which finds another sad illustration in quite 
different theological surroundings among the Vallabhacarya 
sect at Muttra. 

It is not surprising if such a creed, bloodthirsty, 
licentious, and disposed to support tyrannical government, 
offered a favourable ground for the missionary enterprise 
of other sects. The beginning of the sixteenth century 
was remarkable for the rise of two great Vaishnava leaders, 
Caitanya in Bengal and Vallabhacarya further west. 
This wave of religions feeling which inundated northern 
India from Bengal to Kathiawar had its origin in the 
teaching of Riminuja and Ramainanda, Ail Vaishnavism 
is characterized by the doctrine that salvation can be won 
only by devotion to Rama, Krishna, or some Vaishnavite 
deity regarded as the supreme and only god (other deities, 
if recognized at all, being on a lower and only quasi-divine 
plane) and by a theistic rather than a pantheistic view of 
this deity'’s nature. The Advaita of Sankara is moditied, 
and the individual soul is treated as more or less definitely 
distinct from the deity at all periods of its career. The 
northern sects of Vaishnavism are further marked by 
a tendency (sometimes counteracted by a subsequent 
reaction) to relax the distinctions of caste and by an 
emotional or even hysterical devotion which sometimes lecl 
them into excesses as bad as those of the Saktas. This 
emotional aspect is connected with the worship of Krishna 
asa child or young man and with the veneration of the 
Bhagavata Purina. The special doctrines of Caitanya did 
not materially differ from those of Vallabha. He enjoined 
devotion to Krishna, the highest form of such devotion 
being madhwrya, or love such as Radha felt for him, and 
as conducive to religious fervour he recommended singing, 
dancing, and incessant repetition of the divine names, 
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He paid no attention to caste and admitted even 
Mohammedans as converts. 

The Vaishnavism which entered Assam was of Caitanya’s 
school. Its first apostle was Sankar Deb, a Kayasth, of 
the Nowgong district, who is credited with having lived 
120 years, and who appears to have died in 1569, At the 
time of his preaching the sovereignty of the Brahmaputra 
valley was divided between the Ahoms, who had their 
capital at Garhgaon, and the Koches, who were masters of 
the lower part of the river. The former were destined 
to prevail in the long run, but for the moment the Koch 
king, Nar Narayan, was the stronger. Sunkar Deb 
preached first in Ahom territory, but the king was under 
the influence of Siktiat Brahmans, and the reformer was 
obliged to retire. He found a refuge at Barpeta, and 
under the protection of Nar Narayan his doctrine spread 
rapidly. He composed several works which are still held 
in high esteem. Among them are a translation of the 
tenth book of the Bhicavata Purina and a collection of 
Kirttans or hymns, each consisting of a short text or 
Ghosha followed by a longer poem styled Pada. 

The harmony of the Vaishnavas was not untroubled 
even in Sankar Deb's lifetime. A Sudra among his 
followers, named Aniruddh, guarrelled with him and 
founded the sect which attained considerable political 
notoriety under the name of Moimaria. I have not 
been able to obtain any precise information about the 
theology of this sect, if indeed they have anything worthy 
of the name. They are said to worship aboriginal deities 
as well as Krshna. They reject the authority not only of 
the Brahmans but of Sankar Deb and his successors, and 
they venerate a magical copperplate bequeathed by 
Aniruddh. It bears an inscription which is kept secret. It 
is clear that the Moaimariis represent a democratic and anti- 
sacerdotal movement. At present they are repudiated 
by all the other Vaishnavas and are of no religious 
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importance, though, in the eighteenth century, they were 
a considerable political force. They are restricted to the 
extreme east of Assam, and I have not had an opportunity 
of seeing them. Their principal religious establishment, 
which has been frequently shifted, is at present near 
Chabua in Lakhimpur| The name Modmaria is currently 
derived from a fish ealled moa, caught in large numbers 
by the original disciples of Aniruddh, who were fishermen. 
Sankar Deb appears not only to have ineuleated the 
worship of Krishna as the sole divine being, but also to 
have denounced swecrifices, idolatry, and the observance 
of caste. He designated as his successor Maidhab Deb, 
another Kayasth, who held these views even more strictly 
than himself. Madhab Deb was a man of ascetic life and 
a writer of repute. He composed a sacred poem in 
thirteen books called the Bhakti-ratniivali, and a collection 
of hymns or eestatic verses, often consisting of little more 
than the names of the Deity, called Nim-ghosha (in 
Assamese pronunciation Ghokha), But he was not able to 
hold the sect together. The Brahmans, who appreciated 
the importance of Vaishnavism as a religious force, were 
not disposed to let it pass out of their control and become 
an anti-brahmanie movement. Many of Madhab’s Brahman 
disciples, such as Damodar Deb, Hari Deb, and Gopal Deb* 
seceded from him at the end of the seventeenth century 
ind founded separate communities. Of Gopal Deb it is 
related that he was onee crossing the Brahmaputra with 
his master on a stormy day when the boat seemed about 
to capsize. In this extremity he apostrophized Varuna, 
conjuring him to stay the tempest till the teacher should 
have landed. But no danger from the elements could 
modify the convictions of Midhab, He accused Gopal of 
idolatry, and then and there flung him into the river, 
* Assam District Gazetteers, Lakhimpur, 1905, p. 126. 


| Aniraddh, the founder of the Moimariiis, is said to have been this 
Gopal Deb's immediate disciple, and to have seceded from him. 
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Such a return for his loyal, if irregular, prayers was more 
than Gopal could stand, and as he spluttered among the . 


waves he announced his secession and intention to found 
a new sect. These schismatic leaders were known as the 
Bamunia Gosains, and were connected with large monastic 
establishments called sattras? which form a special feature 
in the religious life of Assam, The title Gosnin is roughly 
equivalent to abbot. The various communities exhibited 
slight differences in doctrine and practice, but insisted on 
the observance of caste and especially on the necessity 
of religious teachers being Brahmans, while they were 
tolerant of idolatry and even of the worship of non- 
Vaishnava deities, They also allowed the flesh of goats, 
pigeons, and ducks to be eaten. The adherents of Madhah 
Deb were distinguished by the name of Mahapurushias ; 
they repudiated idoiatry and the ascendancy of Brahmans, 
admitting, and even preferring, Sudras as religious rides, 

Whereas the history of Saktism is little more than 
a chronicle of successful sacerdotal ambition, the fortunes 
of Vaishnavism have been more varied. It produeed 
martyrs as well as prince-bishops. In the first generation 
after Madhab Deb, all branches of the faith seem to have 
made rapid progress in both Ahom and Koch territory, 
Somewhat later we hear that Jayadhwaj Singh (1648-63), 
the Ahom monarch, was much under the influence of 
Brahmans, both Vaishnava and Sakta. He founded the 
great sattra of Auniati, but at the instigation of his 
priestly advisers persecuted the Mahipurushias and 
killed some of their leading men. But on the whole 
Vaishnavism—particularly Brahmanie Vaishnavism—still 
flourished. The country became full of religious establish- 
ments, and the inmates claimed exemption not only from 
military service but from the obligation to labour in the 

1 This is the usual cpelling of the word, but it appears to be really the 


Sanekrit chattra, an umbrella or shelter for pupils, In Eastern Bengal 
and Assam ch is generally pronounced as a. 
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construction of roads and public works, to which all 
subjects of the king were liable. This pretension brought 
upon them the wrath of Gadadhar Singh (1681-96), who 
feared the growing power of the Gosains and had also 
a private grudge against them because they had opposed 
his accession to the throne. Ram Bapu, head of the 
wreat monastery of Dakhinpath, was mutilated and had 
his property confiscated ; his colleague of Auniati escaped 
the same fate only by flight, and many others were killed 
or sacrificed to idols, Assam was given over to murder 
and brigandage until Gadadhar Singh, seeing that the 
prosperity of his kingdom was in danger, ordered the 
persecution to stop. The same considerations doubtless 
weighed with his son Rudra Singh (1696-1714). He 
affected a compromise by which the Brahman CGosains 
were shown all honour, but he assigned to them the 
Majuli Island in the Upper Brahmaputra as their chief, 
if not only residence. The abbot of Auniati was recalled 
and made the king’s guru, The Sudra Gosains were not 
persecuted, but were obliged to wear a distinctive badge 
consisting of a small earthen jar hanging on a string 
round their necks, and Brahmans were forbidden to show 
them reverence. 

As already mentioned, the next king, Sib Singh, was 
entirely under the influence of Brahmans, and took so 
seriously to heart an astrological prediction that his 
reign would soon come to an end that he sought to 
fulfil the decree of heaven by the subterfuge of resigning 
the insignia and authority of royalty to his chief wife, 
Phulesvari, who was a bigoted Sakta. It was reported 
to her that the Sudra Gosains refused to worship Durga. 
She accordingly ordered the chief of the Mofimariis ond 
other prominent Gosains to be taken to a Sikta temple 
and have the Sakta sectarian marks imprinted on their 
foreheads in the blood of the victims. This outrage 
seems to have sowed the seeds of the Moamaria rebellion 
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which broke out about forty years later in 1769. In 
the interval the country was peaceful and prosperous, 
military ardour decayed, and we hear that the nobles 
were unwilling to ¢o on warlike expeditions, Seectarian 
disputes became rife, and in 1769 the Mofmariis revolted. 
There seems to have been little real religious enthusiasm 
or fanaticism in these conflicts, but as the hinduized 
Ahom government grew weaker, other vigorous, 1f less 
civilized, elements tried to assert themselves. For some 
forty years we have a melancholy alternation of disorder 
and misgovernment in the provinces held by ephemeral 
Moimarii rulers and of atrociously cruel vengeance 
exacted by the Ahoms when they had the chance. The 
principal rebellions were in L769, 1782, 1786, 1795, and 
1805, when the insurgents invoked the help of the 
Burmese. The movement appears to have gradually 
worn itself out, but the Mofimariis remained quasi- 
independent in the district between the Buri Dthing 
and the Brahmaputra under a chief with the title of 
Senapati, and when Assam was made a British province 
in 1826 this autonomy was allowed to continue for 
a time, and the district was exeluded from direct British 
inistration until 1842. 

At the present day the arrangement made by Rudra 
Singh, in virtue of which the Majuli Island became the 
head-quarters of the Vaishnava Gosains, is still m foree, 
and the chief monasteries or sattras are situated there, 
But the centre of the Mahapurushia faith is Barpeta in 
the district of Kamrup, and there is one large Brahma: 
monastery called Karua Bahi in Nowgong. The eae 
island of Majuli, commonly called the Majuli, has an area 
of 485 square miles. It is quite flat, and much of it is 
eovered with reed jungle and picturesque forest. In the 
rainy season large tracts are under water. It lies in 
the Upper Brahmaputra, within the district of Sibsagar, 
and in some ways may be compared to Mt. Athos, 
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for it contains no less than 188 monasteries, larwe and 
small, but women, though not allowed to enter the pre- 
einets of the monasteries, are not excluded from the island 
as they are from the Holy Mountain. Roads are few and 
elephants are the only means of transport, The sattras 
fall into two classes, those in which the abbots must be 
Brahmans, and those belonging to the Mahipurushias in 
which the head is generally a Sudra. The Brahmans will 
not willingly give such Sudras the title of Gosain, and 
speak of them as Mahants. I heard of no Moamariis on 
the island. The Mohipurushia sattras have preserved 
the faith of Sankar Deb and Miadhab Deb with little 
thange. The other or Bamunia monasteries represent 
the brahmanized form of the same faith. Its democratic 
tendencies and intolerance of deities other than Krishna 
have been toned down, and it has been brought within the 
pale of Hindu orthodoxy. Thus these monasteries exhibit 
to some extent a secondary corruption of Assamese 
Vaishnavism, but at present they are wealthier and 
better organized than the others, and are typical of the 
predominant religion, Three establishments stand out 
among many others on the Majuli, namely, Dakhinpath, 
Auniati, and Goramur. I visited the first two; Goramur 
is said not to differ from them materially, and is less 
accessible. 

Dakhinpath lies close to the river. The Gosain has 
built a guest-house for travellers on the bank, and a road 
leads straight from it to the sattra, which is approached 
through three gates, women not being admitted beyond 
the third. The outer courts, however, resemble an ordinary 
village, and contain women and children. In the centre 
i8 & Spacious quadrangle planted with trees. At the sides 
of it are long, low buildings with thatched roofs, divided 
into chambers for about three hundred monks. In all 
parts of the grounds there are many tanks, and the roads 
are raised. In the rainy season I believe that nearly all 
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the sattra is under water, except these roads and the 
central qnadrangle. On the right hand of the latter, and : 
close to the last gate, is the temple or Namghar, a long, - 
low, wooden building with a somewhat incongruous roof 
of corrugated iron. This type of temple, which is 
unknown, 80 far as IT am aware, in other parts of India, 
1§ characteristic of Assamese Vaishnavism.! The roof is 
sometimes thatched and sometimes of metal, but in no 
ease have I seen any towers or sculptures, or indeed any 
external sign that the building was used for religious 
purposes. Close to the Namghar is a reception hall and bs 
the private apartments of the Gosain. In all the sattras ‘ 
which I have visited the buildings, though very extensive, 
are of wood, not of stone, and the fact that no stone 
is obtainable may have something to do with the style 
of architecture, All the Gosains accorded me a most 
eeremonious and dignified reception, which seemed to 
indicate that they considered that their status was as high R 
as that of any Bengali Raja. “ 
The inmates of the sattras are styled Bhakats (ie. 
Bhaktas) or devotees. Unlike Buddhists and other monks 
they take no vows and wear no distinguishing dress, 
though the simplicity of their garments produces a certain 
uniformity. They wear their hair long, except when in 
mourning, During their residence in the monastery they 
are obliged to be celibate, and in this respect and in 
eonduct generally they have a good reputation, which is 
confirmed by their appearance. They rigidly observe 
distinctions of caste. Unlike most Indian religious orders, 
they make no pretence of living on alms. The lands of 
the monastery supply grain and other food, which is 
received by the steward and distributed to the Bhakats | 
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! ‘Though the general appearance of an Assamese sattra is sui generia, 
the plan of the interior seems to be much the same as in Sikhim, r 
Waddell’s diagram of a Sikhim temple (Buddhism of Tibet, p. 201) would. 
represent a Namehar if it were longer in proportion to its breadth, 
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in monthly doles. A Bhakat may abandon the religious 
life and marry, but it is thought disereditable if he does 
so after the age of 50. As long as they remain in the 
sattra they are supposed to be occupied exclusively with 
their religious duties, that is to say, the services held in 
the temple and meditation. Many of them, however, are 
inclined to dabble in commercial transactions, and the 
legality of such doings is a fruitiul source of dispute. 
The majority of Bhakats are devoted to the religious life 
by their parents, and enter the sattra when little children. 

The temple ritual is sufficiently lengthy to oceupy the 
Bhakats for a great part of the day, or at least a certain 
number of them, for they attend the services in relays. 
The interior of the building consists of a long nave divided 
by two rows of wooden pillars. Near the entrance are 
two large figures of Garuda,’ with their backs turned to 
the door, and on the walls are several pictures representing 
Krishna, Raima, and Sita, and also Durgi carrying the 
infant Krishna. Halt-way down the nave is seated 
during the time of service 4 choir of men and boys 
arranged in two rows on either side, exactly as im 4 
Lamaist temple or Roman Catholic church. They sing 
sacred texts such as the Bhagavad Gita or the Ghosha, to 
the accompaniment of a peculiar kind of eymbal, of which 
every chorister has a pair. When heard within the 
building this music is too noisy to be agreeable, but irom 
a distance the solemn cadence of the chant, followed by 
the clash of cymbals at the end of every verse, is most 
impressive, and suggests the roaring of waves that break 
on a rocky shore, Further on, in front of the choir, are 
low lecterns on which lie copies of the scriptures (such 
as the Bhagavat Gita, Bhagavata Parana, and Ghosha) 
wrapped in cloths. The sanctuary is at the end of the 


‘They perhaps cor te the images of the kings and other 
guardian deities placed at the door of Buddhist temples, and like them 
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building, and divided from it by a sereen similar to the 
ikonostasis in a Greek church. Behind this are gilt 
shrines containing images of Krishna at various periods of 
his life, Before them stand candles and vases containing 
flowers. The whole arrangement of the Namghar and 
its ritual differs strikingly from the ornaments and 
paja usually seen in a Hindu temple, but reminded me 
in many respects of Lamaistic worship as performed for 
instance in the Lama temple at Peking. On the rafters 
beneath the ceiling were hanging a number of figures of 
horses and other theatrical properties. These are used mm 
dramatic performances called Jatras (= Yatras), in which 
various incidents of the life of Krishna, particularly his 
birth and childhood, are represented. The performances 
are held outside the temple. They appear to be strictly 
moral, but I did not gather from the accounts given of 
them that they offer any striking resemblance to the 
representations of Christ's nativity seen in Roman Catholic 
countries, as is often stated. It was denied, for instance, 
that the seene of Krishna's birth resembles a stable. 

The Gosain or abbot is an elderly man of great mtelli- 
gence, and acquainted with Sanskrit. He has absolute 
authority in all matters affecting discipline and the 
management of the sattra property, but though he is 
treated with great respect I did not gather that he or 
his colleagues in the other monasteries are regarded as 
avatiras. They wear white robes and high white turbans 
of a peculiar shape. Though very courteous they will not 
shake hands with Europeans or otherwise touch them, 
Each Gosain appoints his successor during his lifetime, 
usually soon after his own accession, so that the latter has 
time to become imbued with the traditions of his superior. 
All the Gosains informed me that the significance of their 
title (Goswami in Sanskrit) is Lord of the Vedas, but the 
real meaning (as is admitted, I believe, among the Gosains 
of Muttra) appears to be possessor of cows. This word 
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being applied to Krishna in his pastoral aspect became 


a title of honour and was transferred to religious teachers. 
Others explain it as meaning lord of the senses, that is, 
self-controlled. The Gosain of Dakhinpath would not 


"allow that his sect was in any sense founded by Sankar 


* 





Deb or Madhab Deb. He admitted that their works (the 
Kirttans, the translation of the Bhigavata Purana, hook x, 
the Ghosha, and the Ratnavali) are used in the temple 
worship, but this, he said, was due to the excellence of 
the sentiments they contained, not to the authority of 
the writers. He stated that the Vaishnava faith repre- 
aented the teaching of Narada, and that when this was 
becoming forgotten God took human form as Dattatreya, 
‘who made Sankaracirya of Benares his disciple. The 
Gosain claimed to be the thirty-fourth' in spiritual 
deasent from this Sankaracirya, whom he identified with 
the well-known author of the Advaita philosophy. But 
when I asked him if he accepted that philosophy he 
became confused and seemed indisposed to pursue the 
subject, saying that bhakti or faith was the foundation 
of religion. 

The Dattatreya mentioned is said to have heen @& son 
of the ancient Rishi, Atri, and an incarnation of Vishnu. 
The Majuli Gosains have little knowledge of Hinduism in 
other parts of India, and I do not think any importance 
éan be attached to their statements, except as regards the 


t The following is the list of the teachers of the sect a given 
me, I preserve the orthography of the original, (1) Sunkaracharjyu, 
(2) Podmacharjya, (3) Mundanacharjya, (4) Kebalacharjya, (5) Sodanundo, 
(6) Nityanundo, (7) Bhobanundo, (5) Kanchananundo, (0) Brabmachari- 
nunde, (10) missing, (11) Choitonya Swarupanundo, (12) Rammuintta, 
(1a) Nimaduitta, (14) Madhobacharjya, (15) Brabmanunda Bharati, 
(16) Krishnanunda Bharoti, (17) Biswanath Bharoti, (18) Hridoyanunda 
Bharoti, (19) Bishou Bharoti, (20) Sri Choitonya, (21) Damodardev, 
(28) Atmudey, (27) Kamdev, (23) Sohodev, (29) Rokitidev, (30) Bishnudev, 
(31) Biblinder, (32) Basudev, (33) Subhodev, (34) Norodev, the present 
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religious history of Assam from 1500 onwards, about 
which they are well informed. It will be observed that 
the line of teachers meludes Caitanya, but not Sankar 
Deb or Madhab Deb. The twenty-first Gosain, Damodar 
Deb, is said to have founded the sattra of Dakhinpath, 
and to have lived from 1510 to 1601. The twenty-fourth, 
Ramadeb, was persecuted and mutilated by Gadhadar 
Singh. 

The Gosain is oceupied every day from about 5 aim, 
until noon with religious observances, including the 
preparation of his food, which has to be done by 
himself. He stated that he belonged to the same sect 
as the Gosains of Auniati and Goramur, as far as 
doctrine was concerned, but that each monastery had 
some pectiliarities in details of ritual and discipline. The 
worship of Krishna was the essence of religion in all of 
them, but at Dakhinpath there was no objection to the 
worship of Durga and other Saktis as an accessory. This 
combination of deities, though it may seem strange, is not 
alien to the spirit of modern Vaishnavism. Tulsi Das, for 
instance, enjoins the worship of Siva, not indeed as the 
supreme Being, but as a deity who is both very powerful 
and deeply devoted to Raima. Though the Gosain 
expressed many tolerant and unsectarian views, he spoke 
of the Mahipurushias with bitterness and of the Mo&marias 
with contempt. 

In all essential points Auniati resembles Dakhinpath, 
hoth as to appearance, discipline, and doctrine, It is said 

1 See especially his Ramiiyana, book vi, Doha 3, ond the preceding 
Chaupai (p. 67 in Growse's translation), where Riima, after moulding 
a lingam at Ramesvaram, says; ** There is none other so dear to me ag 
Siva: Noman, though he call himself a votary of mine, can ever dream 
of really finding mo if he offend Siva. If he desire to serve me in 
antagonism to Siva his doom is hell. He is a fool of no understanding, 
They who either out of attachment to Siva dishonour me or who serve 
me but dishonour Siva shall have their abode in the deepest hell until 


the end of the world . .. To all who serve me unselfishly and without 
guile Siva will grant the boon of faith.” 
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to be the larwest of the sattras when it has its full 
complement of Bhakats, but at present the numbers are 
reduced owing to an internal schism, which is giving rise 
to a lawsuit, as Indian religious disputes often do. The 
succeeded to his office. When he did so he was asked to 
desionate his own successor, according to custom, and was 
apparently induced to select a Bhakat who was the head 
of a powerful faction. Subsequently, becoming convinced 
that this individual was unfit for the office to which he 
was destined, he cancelled the nomination. His right to 
do so was challenged, and many Bhakats left the sattra. 
Apparently the real motive of the Gosain was to introduce 
certain reforms, such as the stoppage of trading. Others 
attributed the dissensions to the intrigues of the Maha- 
purushias, who, since they advocate democratic principles, 
find sympathizers among the Bhakats helonging to the 
lower castes, In spite of the schism the monastery 1s well 
kept, the only sign of trouble visible being the large 
number of empty quarters. It was founded about 1655 
by the Ahom king Jayadhwa) Singh, who appointed 
Niranjan Bapu as the first Gosain, and it was from the 
beginning under strong Brahmanic influence. The temple 
is in the same style as that of Dakhinpath, and has a roof 
of corrugated iron. The interior is ornamented with many 


present Gosain is a young man who only recently 


' pictures. In the shrine at the end are about five images 


of Krishna, before which puja is performed in the ordinary 
Hindu manner, But there are also choral services, and 
the whole of the Bhagavad Gité is recited twice daily. 
I saw no traces of Saktist worship, but the ceremonial came 
nearer to the ordinary Hindu type than at Dakhinpath. 
The Gosain disclaimed all knowledge of philosophical 
questions, such as Dvaita and Advaita, and said that 
simple bhakti or faith was the teaching of his sect. 
The larger sattras are very wealthy and own con- 
siderable estates which pay no taxes. Thus Aumiati owns 
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21,000 acres and Dakinpath 10,400. The Gosains, however, 
do not always receive the rents due to them and are 
reluctant to recover their debts by an action at law, for 
they prefer to regard the payment as a religious rather 
than a legal duty. They are greatly respected, and are — 
said to use their influence in the interests of the British 
authorities and the maintenance of law and order, They 
receive offerings as well as rents from their lands. In 
every village where a Gosain has a considerable number of 
adherents, he appoints a representative or Medhi who 
enjoys a position of social importance and collects from 
each of the faithful a small annual contribution in kind 
(rice, cloth, silk, ete.) or cash, amounting only to a quarter 
or half rupee. The offerings are remitted to a superior 
officer or Raj-Medhi, who pays them into the treasury of 
the sattra, and the accumulated amount is considerable. 

I also visited » Mahaipurushia sattra at Kamala Bari, 
not very far from Dakhinpath, but a little distance imland. 
In general plan and appearance it resembled those which 
I have already described, but the interior of the temple 
offered some differenees. There was no separate shrine, but 
near the end steod a high throne or gaddi on which lay 
a copy of the Nim-ghosha of Madhab Deb. I specially 
inquired if the work which received such marked 
reverence was not the Bhagavad Gita, but the abbot 
stated positively that it was not and that the Naim-ghosha 
was the principal seripture of the sect. To the left of the 
throne stood a small image representing Krishna under the 
form of Vaikuntha-Natha, who is the only deity acknow- 
ledged. There were no other statues or pictures. In 
& separate shrine outside the main building were the foot- 
prints of Sankar Deb and Madhab Deb, which receive 
veneration. 

The abbot was a young man who had lately succeeded, 
and was still in mourning for his predecessor, on which 
account he wore no turban. He isa sudra and bears the 
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title of Atta. He claims to be the twelfth’ in spiritual 
deseent from Sankar Deb, who is here recognized un- 
reservedly, although Madhab Deb shares in the honour 
accorded to him. The monastery was built by Bandula 
Atta, the snecessor of Midhab Deb. The principal 
divergences between the Mahapurushias and the Brahmanic 
Vaishnavas appear to be the following: Firstly, they 
a¢knowledze Sankar Deb and Madhab Deb as their 
founder. These are the Mahapurushias or great men 
from whom the sect takes its name: their footprints are 
worshipped ; their compositions are regarded as scripture 
and are treated with extreme reverence, receiving worship 
almost like images of deities. This form of bibliolatry is 
rare in India, but something like it is found among the 
Sikhs. Secondly, their Gosains are not Brahmans and 
enjoy a less autocratic position than in the Brahmanie 
monasteries, since all important questions have to be settled 
not, as there, by the Gosain alone, but by a council of 
all the Bhakats in which the Gosain merely presides. 
Thirdly, they lay little stress on caste, though they do not 
absolutely condemn or reject it. Fourthly, they almost 
entirely reject idolatry, the only exception allowed being 
the small image of Vaikuntha-Natha already mentioned. 
It is probable that in these Inst two points the present 
practice is a modification of a more uncompromising earlier 
tule whieh absolutely prohibited idolatry and ignored caste. 
It is remarkable that many Indian sects which have begun 
by asserting the equality of all their members (e.g. the 
Lingiiyats and the followers of Caitanya) have ultimately 
conformed to what is undoubtedly the general opinion and 
practice of India and have reintroduced caste, 

The forms of Vaishnavism described above appear to 
_) The list is, in the orthography of the original: (1) Sankar Debs, 
(2) Madhab Deb, (3) Bandula Atta, (4) Parsu Ram Deb, (5) Kamal Lochan 


Deb, (6) Niranjan Deb, (7) Satananda Deb, (8) Satya Brat Deb, (9) Rudra 
Ranta Deb, (10) Krishn Kanta Deb, (11) Lakhi Kanta Deb, (12) Sri 





be practically confined to the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
In Sylhet’ the religiona establishments are ealled akhra, 
but have not the same extent, influence, or good moral 
tone as those on the Majuli. In Goalpara they are 
ealled dhams, and are occupied only by a few monks. 
But in all districts the history of the communities 
appears to have been similar. Originally they were rigidly 
puritanical, rejecting idolatry and even the worship of 
incarnations, but gradually they have become bralimanized, 
though from time to time new democratic movements 
may oceur. 

Thos the history of Assam shows how an extensive 
eountry in which there were only seattered traces of 
Indian religion four hundred years ago, has been bronght 
almost wholly within the pale of Hindu orthodoxy, not 
always by missionary enterprise but by effective methods 
of propagating the faith. First came Saktism, an un- 
ethical system, itself a hybrid of Hinduism and alien 
beliefs, appealing chiefly to the passions and fears, more 
anxious to win the favour of princes than the hearts 
of the people. But though it may justly be painted in 
black colours, it can on occasion command the support of 
theology and philosophy, and it undoubtedly touches the 
higher as well as the lower emotions of the educated 
classes in Bengal and Assam, When Saktism had been 
to some extent accepted by the chiefs of the various 
tribes, Vaishnavism made its appearance as a missionary 
religion in the true sense, that is, it was preached by men 
who believed it to be the only way to salvation, and 
wished to teach it to all. It practically taught that 
men ure equal, ceremonies useless, and that God can be 
known by faith and love. This creed was not preached 


1 deam District Gazetteers, 1905, val. ii, Sylhet, pp. 4-0. Strange 
sects called Sahaj Bhajan and Fatikhoa are alao reported from Sylhes, 
They are said to take women a5 their religious teachers, and worship 
them as incarnations of Radha, 
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E ans at first, but as soon as its popularity was 
éatablished they took it under their protection and super- 
vision. Hence we have three tendencies: first, popular 
Vaishnavism, too weak in thought and discipline to be 
& great religious sytem, but showing its strength in serious 
insurrections ; secondly, Brahmanic Vaishnavism, which 
was strong enough to force the authorities to come to 
terms, and which, while fully recognizing the doctrine of 
salvation by faith, also made provision for due respect 
to easte and Hrahmanie authority; thirdly, Siktism, 
which remained until the last the creed of the kings 
of Sindee and ultimately made a truce with the 

mized forms of Vaishnavism, though originally 
igiepieed to persecute all varieties of the sect. Such 
persecution, though often barbarous, never became so 
systematic as religions persecution in Europe, and perhaps 
exemplities the kind of triala which harassed the later 
days of Indian Buddhism. The history of Vaishnavism 
in Assam may also illustrate what happened on a much 
larger seale. in other parts of India. The mediaeval 
Bhagavatas were a sect of dubious orthodoxy, but when 
their doctrine penetrated to the south it was taken up by 
Brihmanic champions such as Ramanuja, who associated 
it with the strictest observance of caste, and by an 
imposing array of commentaries proved it in harmony 
with the orthodox scriptures: But, as in Assam, a less 
orthodox current continued. Even in the Tengalai division 
of Ramanuja’s sect we tind that Tamil works have re- 
placed the old Sanskrit scriptures, and the subsequent 
teaching of Ramananda sanctioned not only the use of 
the vernacular in religion but also the neglect of caste, 
thus leading directly to such admittedly unorthodox 
Sects as the Kahbir-panthis and Sikhs, Yet the later 
history of these sects shows how hard it is to withstand 
Brahmanie influence, for even Sikhism appears to be in 
process of being reabsorbed into Hinduism. 
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Another interesting point is the connexion between 
Assamese Vaishnavism and Buddhism, The doctrine seems 
to have a purely Hindu pedigree, but the monasticism 
and ceremonial are not of the usual Hindu type. India 
is full of institutions called maths, which are often 
described as monasteries; bnt the description is mis- 
leading, for a math is not essentially a convent but 
the residence of a teacher, His pupils frequent the 
place and may become semi-resident: wandering ascetics 
stop there and in old age may make it their last home, 
but its inmates are not a permanent body under a 
particular rule and discipline. Only in the Swami- 
Narfiyana monastery at Ahmedabad *' have I seen a Hindu 
establishment comparable to a Buddhist vihara, and the 
instance, I must admit, is important, for it is hard to 
see how it can be due to Buddhist influence. But in 
the Assamese sattras we have not only more hierarchy 
and discipline than the Hindu temperament will usually 
tolerate (though even here there are no vows or monastic 
costume), but also halls for worship and choral services 
which find no eastern parallel except in Lamaism. It 
would be easy to explain resemblances to Burmese 
Buddhism, but these apparently do not exist, and we 
must look the other way, towards Tibet and Bhutan, 
Though recent research has thrown doubt on the ancient 
existence of Buddhism in Aseam, the Bhutias worship 
certain images at Hajo under the impression that they 
represent the Buddha. This idea may be erroneous, but 
the existence of the worship is at least a proof of con- 
tinuous contact between the two religions, Singri Parbat, 
not far from Tezpur, is a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists, 
Many Tibetans visit the northern districts of Assam, 
especially in winter, and I am informed that the district 
officer at Udalgiri regularly receives representatives of the 


* There is another large one at Wartal. 
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CHINESE RIDDLES ON ANCIENT INDIAN TOPONYMY 
I, CHA-PO-HO-LO AND KA-P'T-LI 
By Coroxen G. E. GERINI, M.R.A.S. 


i) Moss New History of the T'ang dynasty relates that 

in A.D. 645 the Chinese envoy Wang MHsiian-ts‘é, 
having raised an army in Tibet and Nepal, advanced into 
Central India as far as the town Ch's-po-ho-+lo, which 
he stormed after three days’ siege. The Ne-fu-ti (or 
Ti-na-fu-ti) A-to-na-shun? on usurper who had just 
seized the throne after the death of King Siladitya 
(ie, Harsavardhana Siladitya of Kanauj), theretipon fled, 
but was shortly afterwards taken prisoner. A band of 
his dispersed followers, however, took position, barring 
the way across the Aan-t‘o-aei River, but were in their 
turn routed by Hsiian-ts'é’s second in command.* 

VY. A. Smith in his Early History of India*® vaguely 
assumes “the chief city of Tirhit” to have been the town 
attacked on that occasion, seemingly relying on Professor 
Sylvain Lévi's suggestion—put forward, however, with all 
reserve—that the title P'o-lo-mén Ti-na-fu-ti (occurring 
in the T'ang Annals as well as in an inseription discovered 
hy Professor: Chay annes) may be taken to mean “ King 
A-lo-met-ashun of the Ti-ne-fu-ti (bhulti?) State of the 
Brahmans [of India]"* Along with this Professor Lévi 


A Aranasire, Arapedvara, or Aruna-sviimin(?). See, however, n. 4 below. 

* See Sylvain Lévi's ** Les Missions de Wang Hiuen-ts’e dans l'Inde™ 
in Journal Asatique, March, April, 1000, pp. 306-8, 

® Oxford, 1M, pp. 208-0 

4JA., fase. cit, p. 300. In JA. for S08, p. 3397, Professor Lévi had 
suggested the rendering (discarded in his later paper just quoted) 

i Arjuna, which V. A. cape arpa ginseng ite hes 52 

Tt has been suggested that A-fo-na-ston may be Awdéul-rorman)], 
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iso proposes the alternative interpretation: “King A-f[o- 
na-shun, Envperor of the Brahmans, Emperor of Ni-fte.” 
IT must confess that the equivalent Ti-na-fu-fi = 
Tirabhukti = Tirhit is seductive, but whether it may 
historically and topographically seem justified the reader 
is left to judge for himself from what follows. 

Beyond V, A. Smith's indirect allusion referred to above 
no attempt is so far known to me of locating that most 
puzzling town Ch'a-po-ho-lo, I have endeavoured to do 
so on the basis of the indications supplied in Chinese 
literature, and gathered together, for the most part, by 
Professor Lévi himself in the paper already quoted,’ to 
which therefore I refer the reader. 

In the general account of India in the New History of 
the T'ang dynasty it is pointed out that the capital of the 
whole of Central India bears the name (Ch'‘a-po-ho-to, 
36 $6 fu #. and lies on the bank of the River Ku-p't-li. 

Ma Tuan-lin in the chapter on India of his encyclopmdia 
states: “The capital lies close to the Héng Ho (Ganges) 
River, which is also called Ka-p‘i-li Ho,"* and adds 
further on that the capital stood not far from another 
stream named Kun-t'o-wet. 

The Old History of the Tang dynasty does not tell 
the name of the capital, but points out that “it is 70 
fie. 10 to 12 miles] in cireuit and lies close to the River 
Shan-lien ”. 


a rendering which I consider unsatisfactory on phonetic prounila, 
From an historical point of view it is also hardly convincing, for Athéu- 
Warman, the Thikuri prince of Western Nepal who was seemingly 
a feodatory of Horsavardhana of Kanauj and became supreme probably 
on the latter's death in a.p, 645, was not improbably the very personage 
who nésisted Hstinn-te‘é with troops against 4-!o-na-simn, 

1 JA, taac, cit., p. 307, note. 

* The 7"nag-chien-tang-ew (twelfth century) also states that Aa-p “ti 
ig a name of the Ganges (see Bulletin Hoole Francaise Extréma Orient, 
t iv, 272, on. 4). In the Tai-pting-yi-fon cyclopedia (pub, sb, 983), 
Mr. Pelliot observes (op, cit.), it ia wrongly spelled P'i-fati. We shall 
see below that it was also the name of a kingdom. 
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To sum up, then, the capital Ch‘a-po-ho-lo stood— 

1. On the bank of the Aa-p'i-hi, dm Wt 3, River. 

9, Near the River Shan-lien, 2 if. 

3. Not far from the River Aan-t‘o-wei, He PE HR. 

4. Close to the Ganges, here, apparently, also called then 
Ka-p'i-li. 

Subjoined I venture to offer my identifications of these 
toponyins — 

1, Ka-rt-11, which represents phonetically some term 
like Kdvert, Kepilt} or even Kawvert, Kawrt, Gauwrt 
(a name, both in this and in its vulgar form Gaurane, 
so frequently occurring in the river nomenclature of 
India), here seemingly is intended for Kawn{[dla] 
(Kauryala 7), the designation applied in Nepal to the 
Ghaghra (Ghorghara) River. Although in the lower 
portion of its course this stream is known either as 
Ghaghra, Gogra, or Sarja (Saray), it is not impossible 
that at the period in question it was commonly called 
Kauriala. At all events, this name may have become 
familiar, in preference to the other ones, to the Chinese 
of Hosiian-ts'é's mission, who must have learnt it from the 
Nepalese forming part of the joint raid of 648 a.p. 

It is interesting to notice that Gharghard is likewise 
one of the many Sanskrit names of the Ganges, a fact 
which would to some extent explain the Chinese state- 
ment that the Ganges was also termed Aa-p'i-li 
(= Kauriila = Gharghara). 

1 A Kupill River actually existe in Assam, but is obviously out of the 
question. On the other hand, in Hindd classical literature mention is 
made of a Kapila (tributary of the Narmada); of Aapva-dhdrd, 124 name 

of the Ganges; and of a second Kaveri which Professor F. Hall thought 
to be a tributary of the Narmadd (see Wilson's Vizan Purdea, 1865, 
vol, ii, pp. 148, 151). Tt has been shown quite recently (JRAS., April 
1910, p. 442, and July, 1010, p, 868) that this Kaverf joins the Narmada 
from the south about a mile above Mandhatéi, and that the confiuence, 
called Adverl-sarigeame, wos held sacred. Evidently tt cannot be con- 
nected with the Aa-p'-ii of Chinese records, which is located in the 
middle and not in the west of Northern India, 


" 
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9. SHAN-LIEN represents sounds like Sen-ran (or Sa- 
ran), Santen, or even Soan-din. The stream here 
intended is then possibly the Sundi, Sondi, or Daha, 
flowing past Siwfin in the Saran District, where it joins 
the Ghaghra.’ 

One cannot help being struck by the possible identity 
Shan-len = Saran, the name of the district through 
which the Sundi River flows; and, indeed, it is not at 
all unlikely that formerly this, instead of Sundi, was 
commonly designated “Saran River “ from Saran, a place- 
name here extant apparently from a remote period.* 

Here, however, a difficulty crops up; for one of the 
fragments of the Chinese narrative translated by Professor 
Lévi,* after noticing that Nagirjuna Bodhisattva erected 
seven hundred stiipas in the P'o-lo-nari (Benares) kingdom, 
proceeds to state: “Owing to the legion of other saints 
who have erected stipas being numberless, upwards of 
a thousand [of such monuments] exist on the banks of 


' On Sheet 103 of the Indian Atiaa a small watercourse, also marked 
*Soondee" (Sundi), is shown lower down wending its way towards 
Chhaprié and Cherind. Whether it ia this, rather than the other Sundi 
(Le. the Dehi) the Chinese authors had in mind, Iam unable to say. 

* Of Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 441, where the 
name Sirona of the actual district is traced to Skr. dirona, “refuge,” 
through the legend related by Hwén Tsang that some demons converted 
here by the Buddha sought the “‘refuge” of the Buddhist trind, For 
this legend see also Watters’ Yuen Chnang's Travels in Inia, O.T.F., 
London, 1905, vol. ii, pp. 60-1. 

Dr, Grierson kindly informs me, however, that General Cunningham 
Inter on abandoned that early theory of his on the derivation of Saran, 
which has no basis in fact. 

Given that the smaller watercourse marked ‘‘Soondee N.” on 
Sheet 103 of the Indian Atlas was gesaws in existence at the period here 
treated, and that it is this the Chinese authors meant by their term 
Shan-lien, it is not impossible that the streamlet in question was then 
better known as Cherdnd (if not Séran) River, after Cherdad or Chirdned 
ia well-known oncient town, Dr. Grierson informs me), close to which it 
joins the Ganges, If so, the term Shon-ien would have to be traced to 
Cheriad rather than to Séran, which would not be ultogether unaatis- 
factory from on etymological point of view. 

* JA., asc, cit., pp. 323-1. 
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the Shan-lien River.” It seems extraordinary that such 
a large nomber of stipas should grace so unimportant 
a watercourse as the Sundi, and this almost leads one 
to doubt that the holy Sarja (Sarayt, Saranja) is 
implied under the term Shan-lien, If so, this stream 
would have to be identified with the Ghaghra, and the 
term Aa-p'i-li held to exclusively designate the Ganges. 
I prefer, however, to adhere to my tmitial identifications, 
namely, Na-p't-li = Kauridla =Ghaghra and Shan-lien= 
Saran River=Sundi. As to the large number of stipas 
alleged to have been erected on the banks of the Shan- 
lien, I may point out that on Sheet 103 of the Indian 
Atlas temples are marked close to the Sundi or Daha 
in two places from Siwain downwards, while numerous 
temples existed moreover at Revelganj on the bank of 
the Ghaghra nearest to the Sundi.' 


1 See Cunningham, op. cit., p. 440, In connexion with a river of 
a similar name to Shan-tien, namely, the Shvha-na-fa-ti, mentioned by 
Hwin Tsang s# flowing past Kudinagara and identified by Watters 
lop. cit., ii, 20) with the Siranyavatl (for Jiranyarati}—the &fa-len 
or Hui-lien-ohan, Fy GL WR, of Fu-hsien (see Legge's Record of 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1886, p. 24 of Chinese text) and other 
Chinese pilgrims—I woulil beg to point out that Shikta-na_fa-t is more 
probably w transcript of Siirive (Sitrana-refit), This is one of the names 
af the Bitrhi jor Chora, ie. “ Little”) Gandnk, seemingly also known as 
Hiranyoratt, albeit this term appears to more properly denote the Little 
Gandsk, a quite distinct streum known to this day as irene (a con- 
traction of Miranyarali), 

Same confusion seems to have arisen regarding the correct applica- 
tion of the term Aivanyora!; but if, os it seema beyond question, 
the Shikta-na-.fa-ti is, conformably to our suggestion, the Sitrina, all 
doubt would at once be removed as to the real location of Kusinagara, 
and this city should forthwith be looked for on the upper course of the 
Borhi Gandak, Le. in the North Bettii and South Laurtya territory, 
where this stream just happens to be more particularly called Sitrdnn, 
The now widely accepted location of Kusinagara to the north of Lauriva 
Nandangarh receives confirmation thereby, but would far earlier have 
been inferred had the Sikriina been recognized in Hwén Tsang's Shih-la- 
na-fo-ti, and no fanciful sugrestions such na Kasi ami the like would 
have been pot: forth For the same reasons | fear that V. A. Smith's 
‘Nepal theory (see op, cit, p. 150, no. 3, ond JRAS., January, 1002) is 
now untenable, 
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3. KAN-T'O-WE1 is evidentlya transcript of Ganda[hka]vatt, 
one of the names of the Great Gandak River, the Kondo- 
kKhatés of Pliny and <Arrian, It may, however, in the 
present instance mean the Gandati,a small stream flowing 
to the west of the Great Gandak and joining the Ghangri, 
which, in its turn, falls into the Ganges! 

We thus obtain for CA‘a-po-ho-lo a location, referred to 
modern taps— 

1. On the bank of the Kawriala or Ghaghra. 

2. Close to the Sundi (Sfiran or Cheraind ?) River. 

8. Not far from the Great Gandak (or, may be, from 
its western smaller namesake the Gandalsi), 

4, Close to the Ganges, here also called Kawriala (and 
in Sanskrit Ghoarghord). 

This argues, not merely a location in the Saran District 
#8 already noticed, but a site at or near its present 
head-quarter town Chhapra, which alone would seem to 
suit in view of both the Ganges and the Ghaghra flowing 
of old past it and effecting their junction close by. The 
smaller Sundi River (whatever its correct name and 
physical features may be) now wends its course less than 
half a mile off on the south of Chhapra, while the other 
one (the Sundi or Sondi proper, ie. the Dah&) flows not 
far away on the north-west. Finally, the Gandaki and 
the Great Gandak pass at no great distance on the east, 
and are, except the Ghangri, the nearest streams in that 
direction. To erown the whole of these topographic 
and toponomastic coincidences, which can hardly be 
fortuitous, comes the fact of a most striking resemblance 
between the names Ch‘a-po-ho-lo (Ch'a-pa-ha-ra, Chia-pa- 
ga-ra?) and Chapra or Ch‘apra, the unknown old form 
of the latter of which may have been Chhapragara or 
something to that effect 

* See Indian Atlas, Sheet 103, 

* In the Imperial Gazetteer af India, val, x (Oxford, 1008), pp. 174-6, 


the name is spelt Chdpro, Cf Chdparmukh on the Aapift River, 
Assam: a striking parallel case. , Sia 
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Unfortunately, this place never seems, up to the present, 
to have possessed any importance, nor are ruins extant 
even in the immediate neighbourhood,’ while its name. 
Chhapra, is an exceedingly common one appearing almost 
everywhere on the maps of this and neighbouring districts 
in the forms Chapro, Chugra, ete. The nearest objects 
of an antiquarian interest are the numerous temples, 
already referred. to, extant near Revelganj, about 5 miles 
to the west of Chhapri, while about 6 miles to the 
east of the Intter rises, as we have pointed out, the 
ancient town of Chirind or Cherdnd. As the results 
here brought forward forcibly argue in favour of a site 
at or near Chhapra, we may reasonably conelude that the 
location of Ch'a-po-ho-lo becomes, at any rate, fixed between 
Revelganj and Cheraind, and must be sought for in that 
territory.* It is to be hoped that further exploration in 
this area may disclose the exact site, which would be 
highly desirable, in view of the sidelights that the 
identification of Chia-po-ho-lo would throw on that obseure 
period of the history of India which immediately followed 
the reign of Harsavardhana of Kanau)j. 


' Cf. Cunningham, op. cit., p, 441. Quite recently an archeological 
tour in the Siiran IMstrict yielded no very brilliant recults (see JRAS. for 
April, 1910, p. 46). CAnpra, the Chhapri in question, is, however, the 
only place of » similar nome appearing in the maps appended to val, i 
of Holwell’s Judowen, London, 1766, 

* Tt may be possible to ultimately fix it at Cherind itself, and, if not, 
at Revelganj, either of which may have of yore borne appellations 
resembling Ch‘a-pe-lo-fo. Profesaor Lévi has pointed out (op. cit., 
ps S07, note) that the first three syllables of this name recall the term 
Dontka: but the Davika “frontier country” conquered by Samudra 
Gupta in a.D. 5-80 was certainly not in this neighbourhool (see 
JHAS., 1807, pp. 2) and 870; also V. A, Smith, op. cit., p. 250), unless 
we assume the existence of a second Davika=Atavi, Ajuvi(') in the 
Siran District, and locate here the legend of the demons’ conversion to 
Buddhism related by Hwén Tsang (see Watters, op. cit., ii, 61). 
Ch'a-po-hé-fo undoubtedly is a rendering of something like CA‘a-par- 
fa-ra, Dahargarh, or Deavarhera, and about the only approuch in the 
area In question is, hesides Chhapra, Deghwmira (for which see Cunningham, 
Op. cit, p. 442). 

amas. 110, 7 
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While in favour of our proposed location of Ch'a-po-ho-lo 
there stands the fact of the practical impossibility of 
finding another set of place-names in the neighbouring 
districts which will collectively suit the Chinese topo- 
graphical data on Ch'a-~po-ho-lo, against it but negative 
arguments can be brought in the present state af our 
knowledge, These, though obviously of a doubtful value, 
may briefly be mentioned on the ground of the rather 
important side issues that some of them involve, 

To begin with, there is the fact, already adverted to, 
of extensive remains being unknown to exist in the tract 
extending from Revelganj to Cherind, such as would be 
expected in a territory where rose a city—capital of the 
whole of Central India as the Chinese accounts assert— 
which was, according to the same accounts, 70 /i, Le. 10 to 
12 miles, in cireuit. This measurement at once recalls the 
one recorded at the same period by Hwén Tsang for 
Pataliputra, “above 70 ¢i in circuit "+ but the comcidence 
is hardly worth insisting on because, fortunately, Hwén 
Tsang clearly states that Pataliputra “had long been 
a wilderness ”,! and that the capital of Harsavardhana 
Siladitya was then at Kanauj. This will at once dispose, 
it seems to me, of the suspicion that the identity in eirenit 
may arouse as to Ch'a-po-ho-lo being, after all, one and 
the same with Pataliputra, and the Shan-lien River, 
mentioned In connexion with the former, being the Son, 
flowing of old nearer the latter than is now the case. 

Next comes the negative argument of Hwén Tsang’s 
silence about Ch'a-po-ho-lo, which causes no little surprise 
in view of the fact that the pilgrim, although he may 
not have travelled across the lower part of the Saran 
distriet via Revelganj, Chhaprai, and Cherind, should 
have heard at any rate of so important a town while 
proceeding along the Ganges from Benares to Patna im 
636 or 637 ap. One would expect that Ch‘a-po-ho-lo 

+ Watters, op, cit., ii, 87. 
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had by this time attained considerable importance, since 
it was already a city when stormed a few years later 
(648), being besides—unless it became afterwards—the 
seat of the capital. 

If great stress is to be laid on Hwén Tsang’s silence 
about this centre, the argument is nevertheless hardly 
strong enough to sweepingly condemn its identity with 
either Cherand, Chhapra, or Revelganj, for the omission 
may be due to other causes besides oversight and the 
like. Namely, the pilgrim may have passed at some 
distance off,' thus ignoring the city, or this was then as 
yet a petty hamlet which did not rise in status till 
a few years afterwards, when A-lo-na-shun established 
there his head-quarters—whether as chief of the district 
under King Harsa, or as sovereign after the demise of 
the latter in 646-7, 

It is not, on the other hand, altogether unlikely that 
Ch‘a-po-ho-lo had not yet come into existence in Hwén 
Tsang’s time (686-7), and that it was founded, for pressing 
strategical or political reasons? some years afterwards, 
becoming in the course of time the capital of the region. 
For the passage in the New History of the T’ang dynasty, 
relative to Hsiian-ts‘é’s storming of Ch‘'u-po-ho-lo, merely 
terms it “a city”, and at what date the section on 
Tndia in the same History refers its status as a capital 
of the whole of Central India is not clear. I am afraid 
that such a statement is tinged with exaggeration ; 
perhaps Ch‘a-po-ho-lo was simply the chief city of a 
district. 

If so, the question here crops up as to what district 


1 ‘The route he followed from Muahiisile (Masirt) on to Vaisili is yet 
fur from settled, but he seems on the whole to have travelled along the 
northern bank of the Ganges. 

2 The position at or near the confluence of two important streams 
like the Ganges ond the Ghaghri must have been in past ages of 
considerable strategical as well as commercial importance, so as to 
justify the foundation, or spontaneous growth, of a town. 
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this was, and from the fact of A-fa-ne-ahun being given 


in the Chinese text (already quoted at the beginning of 


the present paper) the title Ti-na-fu-ti, or something of 
the sort, the query naturally suggests itseli—Was that 
district Tirabhulti ? 

LE it be considered that Hwén Tsang, besides ignoring 
such a designation for Tirhit, mentions this district 
under the name of Vaidali Country, and that probably 
the same did not extend westwards farther than the 
Grent Gandak River, it seems logical to answer that 
query in the negative. 

On the other hand, the pilgrim (and if not, the history 
of his life, more explicitly) states that he proceeded 
north-east to Vaisali from the Chan-che, ¥R =, country." 
This he had. reached shortly before that by travelling 
from Benares for above 300 /i (50 to 60 miles), following 
the course of the Ganges? The puzzling term Chan- 
chu has hitherto been thought to be a translation of 
Skr. Fuddia-pati, Rego-pati, or something of the sort;* 
but I venture to suggest that it may be a rough phonetic 
rendering of Sarja, in which case it would mean the 
wedge-shaped tract of land between the Ganges below 
Benares and the Sarji (that is, the Ghaghra), thus 
corresponding to the present Ghazipur and Ballia Districts.’ 

1 Watters, op. cit., ii, 63. 

* Thid., ai. 

* Cunningham (op. cit., 433-9) identified it with Ghizipur (unoient 
Garjapor, Garjana-patit); but it seema to me that this town is not far 
enough from Benares to auit as a site for the capital of Chan-chu, [i 
this term really be a trunslation of Fuddhapari, such a name may still 
survive in Jnddoopoor (Yuddhapur’), a place marked above Korantedil 
in the Garha pargone (Ballid District) on Sheet 103 of the Indian Atlas. 

* And, it may be of interest to notice, to the territory of the later 
meédisaval Jannpur kingdom, the name of which (variously recorded in 
the forms Jannpur, Judepur, Joecepur, Jamanpur) is notoriously of 
uncertain origin, but may have existed from a far earlier period in 
connection with the older town, which, judging from ancient remains, 
stood on the present site of Jaunpar. If so, Chan-chu might refer to 
this territory, being « transcript of Jwern-pati or something of the sort. 
See, however, note 3 on p. 1199 below in connexion with Chao-no-p'o. 
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It may or may not have also included the Saran District 
on the other side of the Sarja or Ghaghra. Now, if the 
equivalent Chan-chu = Yuddha-pati, Rana-pati,. ete., is 
at all founded on fact, it would not be impossible for 
the term 7i-na-fu-ti to be somehow connected with it, 
despite the improbability that fu-ti may represent pati, 
and ti-na be a slip for rena or may stand for another 
term of a similar meaning. Térabhukti is certainly 
4 far more logical, and withal seductive, interpretation ; 
but against it stand the reasons adduced above, from 
which follows that Ch'a-po-ho-lo not improbably stood in 
the territory styled Chan-chu country by Hwén Tsang, 
although not being the chief city of the same, at any 
rate in Hweén Tsang's time, for this pilgrim locates the 
Chan-chu capital far more westwards, as we have seen. 

Tt: may be, however, that between Chan-chu and Vaidali 
there still existed another distriet of which Hwén Tsang 
forgot to make mention, corresponding roughly to the 
present Saran District. This is the State of Au-p‘i-li of 
earher Chinese records, which must have been so named 
aiter the Ka-p'i-li River already referred to in connexion 
with Chia-po-ho-lo, Owing to this relation, whether real 
or merely apparent, existing between this city and the 
Ka-p'iti River and State, it may not be uninteresting 
to briefly examine the information supplied on the latter 
in the Chinese records. 

The earliest mention of the Ka-p'i-l1 State occurs in 
the Sung Shu, or History of the first Sung dynasty 
(ap. 420-79), where two embassies are recorded as 
having been sent to China from Me-p‘i-li, viz. in ap, 425 
and 466. In connexion with the first one of these * the 

' Bee JA., fuse. cit., 207, note. 

'In the Pte-icéa-yiin-fu the following account of it occurs, culled 
presumably from the Sung Shae:—''The Indian [Tien-chu] State of 
Ka-p'i-li, In the Sth year of Fitan Chia [4.p, 428], the King sent an 
envoy with a letter and offering, of diamond finger-rings and Mole 
[Morak = Morakata, Morakia = * Emerald] gold rings” (see (hin 


wt 
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name of the Aa-p'i-li king has also been put on record in 
the form AO &, Yileh-ai = “ Moon-beloved”, which is not 
unlikely a loose translation of Chandra-+pupta, “ Moon- 
protected.” + 

The date a.p. 428 makes it impossible to identify him 
with Chandragupta IT of Magadha, whe reigned in about 
375-415, or till 415 at the very latest; it can seemingly 
thus apply only to his successor Kumaragupta I (c, 413-55), 
who may also have been known as Chandragupta, or styled 
Chandragupta-Kumira. For otherwise we must admit 
either that Chandragupta Il reigned till 428, or that 
the Chinese through some mistake understood so and 
ascribed to him the embassy which was sent mstead by 
his successor. 

Where the capital was at this period is unknown. In 
the opinion of Indianists Pataliputra had, since about 
the middle of the fourth century, “ceased to be the 
ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns.”- Ayodhya 
“appears to have been at times the head quarters of the 
government of both Samudragupta [e. 326-75] and his 
son [Chandragupta LI, ¢. 375-413], the latter of whom 
probably had a mint for eopper coins there "= 

Since it is impossible to admit of a separate kingdom, 
free to entertain relations with foreign powers, in Central 
India sat this period, after the extensive and drastic 
conquests of the Gupta kings, it follows that the Ka-p'i4t 


Kingdom of the Chinese can hardly mean anything else 


than the Gupta Empire, The reason for such a curious 
designation, taken, as we have surmised, from the Kawriala 


Review, xiii, 350). Mas‘idt (a.p. B15) states (Lea Provries der, t, 1, 
p. 47, Paris, 1864) that the Sinddn (=Sanjan) and Aamidye (Cambay) 
Districts produced a sort of emerald (=beryl from the Jaipur District in 
Rajputina?), Beryls from the Haziribigh District in Western Bengal 
are, however, presumably meant in the passage quoted above, 

‘Ci. Hwén Teang’s AL 3E, Yiieh-tuong=Chandraprabha (Watters, 


op, cit., i, 244), and I 2, Ch‘u-ci= Vilayane (ibid., i, 368), 


a ¥. A Smith, Gp. cit., } aT. 


Pd 





*y 
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or Ghaghri,) may be explained from the fact of this 
river, the great waterway of Oudh, flowing past Ayodhya, 
> the possible capital at that time. 

On the other hand, if Ka-p'i-li was a term applied to 
the Ganges ((rharghant}—presumably in that portion of 
its course where it receives the Ghaghra (Sarjij}—the 
Aa-p'i-li State may correspond to what two centuries 
later Hwén Tsang recorded under the name Chan-chu,2 

If not, we must conclude either that the Ka-p'i-li State 
had ceased to exist by Hwén Tsang's time, or that, though 
it was still extant and the pilgrim not unlikely travelled 
through part of it, he forgot to enter its name in his 
narrative.” In this second hypothesis we may assume 


' The classing of Ka-p'i-fi in Bitel’s Handbook of Chinese Buddhism 
(Hong-Kong, 1888, p, 70) among the alternative Chinese transeripte of 
Aapilarvasti ; the Sanskrit equivalent Aopala idopted for it by Professor 
Schlegel in Toung Pao, x, 160, and #0 forth, are evidently absurd and, 7 
topographically, unjustitied in so for as they are made to apply ta 
Kapilavasta, o city which hod long ceased to exist: Fa-Hian in 403-11 
found it deserted. If Aa-p‘i-fi is at all to be regarded os a transcript of Bi 
the Sanskrit term Aegila, it can only apply to the Ganges,* also known : 
a Aapifa-didrd, oa we have pointed ont above: and this view finds its ; 
eonfinmation in the Chinese texte, which tell us that Ka-p'idi was i? 
likewise o name of the Ganges, | 
tradition was also named Aapefa after the sage of that name who is sald 
tohave had his hermitage there, See, however, the note on next page 
as regards Avmpolla, 

* Ware we to avers pet for Aap the seemingly wrong apelling 
Pi-ba-fi occurring in the I w-ptngyi-lan, we might locate it wt 

-Bikapor, a village | mile to the east of Ballii, where Cunningham 

(op. cit., 450) places Hwén Tsang’s Aviddhakarna monastery, The pf 
correct spelling unquestionably is, however, Aa-p'i-di, which occurs fn all aw! 
4 other known Chinese texts on the subject. 

* The Ag-p‘s-/i State is still mentioned (retrospectively no doubt) in ~ Be 
the Asiangchiaep'ipien, a well-digested Buddhist cyclopadia of the os 
Ming dynasty, in the following passage: ** Pang-te-fo [Bangala, Bengal] 
is in the east of Tenchu [N. Indian]; Chao-no-p‘o [ Jaunpur?) in the 

middle ;+ Magadha in the south; Xq-p'-liin the west; ond Aa-sid-na 

in, Kiishipur, Kusinira, (Northern) Aow/at] t in the north® 

(ef, TRAS. for July, 1806, p.406, note. Dhavehere, however, suggested 

is new identifications for all the above Chinese toponym except the first 
one}. Tt will be seen from the context that Ka-p‘i-li lay to the weat 

(or rather, north-west) of Magadha (i.e. Bihir), and eannot therefore 
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that Aa-pii-li siege corresponded to the present Saran 
District, and that Ch'a-po-ho-lo, if then already existing, 
be Kapilavastu, nor, more probably, Kapila (Hardwir). No better 
chances seems to be offered by other similarly named places (e.g., the 
Kivert-saigama, Old Kalpi, the famous stronghold on the Jamna, ete. ). 
Kampiila, now Kampil (long. 79° 14° E., lot. 27° 35° N.), the ancient 
capital of Northern Pafchila, may, however, be intended after all. 
Owing to its proximity to Kanauj the Gupta sovereigns may have made 
it their residence in the fifth century, Not unlikely it is the place 
alluded to by Hwén Tsang as Xa-pi-t‘a, $y FE fi, (= Aalpita, Xapida, 

fopilatha va? see Watters, op, cit., i, 335), Hi so, we would bave the 
equation Au-p'idi=Hwén Tsang's Aa-pi-t‘a= Kampiia= Kompil, from 
which latter the Ganges may have been termed the “* Rampil [Aa-p‘i-f) 
River". We prefer anyhow to adhere to the location of Aa-p'ifi 
proposed above, namely, between the Ganges and the Ghaghra. 

+ Ci, however, n. 4, p. L106. CAco-ne-p'o cannot obviously be, 
despite toponomastic resemblance, Chenih (the Chandh of Babar, 
Meanoira, see TRAS., 1808, pp. 804-4), nor Sandb{-pur] (the former name 
of Multinj), I would not even think of connecting it with Ptolemy's 
Sannabs, which, if not actually Sankisi, must have stood not far from it. 
For the location assigned to Cheo-no-p‘o to the west of Bengal and to 
the north of Magadha (Bihar) argues a site somewhere between Jaunpur 
aod Bhigalpor. The Chinese characters of the original text not having 
been given in the extract quoted above from the JRAS., the identifiontion 
of the toponyme occurring therein is rendered far more difficult than 

After writing the above I came across a further reference to 
Chao-no-p'o tin the form Chao-na-p‘u-frh) in the following passage 
translated by Dr. Bretschneider from the Ming Shih (concluded 1724) in 
China Review, iv, 388:—"“j7 Hy HR GL Jocne-pu-r. This country 
es west of Bang-k‘o-fa (Bengal) and is also known under the name 
rh Fl JR Chang In-cdu (middle Hindu [=Modiyadetr|}, In anejent 
times it was the kingdom of Buddha. This is, [ think, the same os the 
Zeanguur on Fra Mauro's map (fifteenth century; see VYule’s Cathey, 
oxxxviil).” And farther on (op. cit., p. 389):—" fe §F. This country 
adjoins Jao-na-pu-r [see above], . « - It seems that Di denotes 
Delhi "—in which I fully agree. 

This fixes the position of Chao-na-p'u-éré or Jau-na-gu-r (evidently the 
same as Chao-no-p'o) between Bengal and Delhi (politically the historical 
continuation of Aa-p‘i-li), and confirms our suggested identification of 
it with Jaunpur. As Magadho (Bihir) layin the south of Chao-no-p'o, 
this state evidently embraced the country to the north of the Ganges 
hetween Jaunpur and Bengal. XKa-p'i-di, adjoining Chao-ne-p'o on the 
west, must then be the Ayodhya (=Kampilla?t}—later Delhi—State, as 
we have surmised, 

+ “Gaene” (Ghazni) is suggested s5 an equivalent in JRAS., loc. cit. 
But this rélatively modern place, or some town in its neighbourhood, is 


_ ,, 
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may have been its chief city; while the capital of the 
empire, till, at any rate, the death of King Harsavardhana 
in 647—8, was at Kanan). 

To sum up, we have thus four solutions of the puzzle 
concerning the identity of the AKa-p‘i-li State, of which 
the last three are alternative and still require sifting— 

1. Ka-p'l-L State (fifth century) = Gupta Empire; eapital 
Ayodhya (or Kampilla ?). 


2. KA-P'I-LI State * r= Chan-chu country ; 
capital Garjapur (now 
| Ghazipur) ? 

Ka-P'1-Lt State | = Saran District; capital 
| Seventh Ch‘a-po-ho-lo  (Che- 
| century | rand, Chhapra ?), 

4. Ka-P'1-Lt State No longer existing in 

636-7, the date of 
Hwén Tsang's journey 
that way. 


It is now for Indianists to thrash out the matter 
thoroughly and decide, according to their own lights, 
which, 1f any, of the solutions I have ventured to offer 
above is the most hkely to prove correct. 





Nore BY Dr. GRiERsON 
At Colonel Gerini’s request I have the honour to submit 
the following note on certain points suggested by the 
preceding paper. 
p. 1190, n. 1. I know only one Sundi or Sondi River 
in the Saran District. It is the one also called Dah. 


referred to by Hwén Tsang in the form Afo-Aei-na, and seems too for 
away in the north-west to suit the purpose. Nor would Hwén Tsang’s 
Ka-shang-na (Kosenna=Kesh), Ao-si¢-pu-lo (Aaiepora, in the Unio 
district 1), ond Aw-ahé-ba-/o-pu-lo (Awaigara-pora), Appearunmces are 
therefore in favour—till the original Chinese characters are placed before 
us—of either Kasia, Rishipur, Kusiniini, [Northern] Kosala, as proposed 
abore, or even Kesoriya. 


Por anpe ee 


im i Boots 
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Dr. Hoey, loe. cit., p. $2, derives the name from #uvarne- 
nadt, which, from the point of view of phonetics, is not 
ible, provided the real name is “Son-nadi". We 
should, however, expect suvarna-nadi to become “ Sén-nai’ 
or something of that sort. 

p. 1190, n. 2, Cunningham's derivation of “Siran™ 
from serane cannot now be accepted. He himself must 
have abandoned his early theery, for in Arch, Surv. Ind,, 
iii, 72, he locates the legend about the cannibal demons, 
upon which it depends, in the district of Shahibid, near 
Arrah, and not in Saran. There are two contiguous 
districts, Camparan (vulgo “Champaran”) and Saran. 
The former was once part of Saran, but became a separate 
district in 1866, In the word “Campairan” the last 
two syllables represent the Sanskrit aranya, Of this 
there is mo doubt. “Campairan” is campuka-arenya, 
the “Campaka Forest”. The inference is that the aran 
of “Saran” has the same origin. If I understand 
Dr. Hoey aright, he derives “Saran” from Sukra- 
aranya (JASB., 1900, Ixix, p. 81), but the phonetics 
of Bihari render this impossible. The kr would be 
simplified to kk or &, but would not disappear. Speaking 
merely from the point of view of phonetics, “Saran” 
could well be derived from Saka-aranya, “the Forest of 
the Sakas,” but of course this is only a guess. Anyhow, 
the word can have nothing to do with serie, 

p. 1192, 0.2. Wherever Ch's-po-ho-lo may have been 
situated, I do not think that it is possible to equate the 
name with “ Chapri”. Note, en passant, that the name 
of the town is not “Capra” (43T7¢T) or “ Capra” (FTN), 
but “Chapri” (@Y{T), or, to use the same system of 
spelling as that employed for the Chinese word, “ Ch‘apra,” 
Even with this spelling I do not think that the equation 
ean be supported, and see no reason for doubting the 
popular explanation of the name, This explanation is 
that the word is not a proper name at all, but is the 
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ordinary common noun chaprd, meaning “a collection of 
thatched huts”. It is a modern word, derived from the 
Sanskrit chauttvera. The present town has risen round 
a Village of no importance, once on the bank of the Gogra 
River, and subject to periodical inundation. Such a village 
is made up of wattle and daub huts, with thatched roofs, 
so. as to be capable of abandonment at a moment's notice, 
and i4 called a chaprd. As this village has now grown 
to be the head-quarters of the district, it is locally known 
as the chapra par excellence, and this name has been 
adopted all over India by Europeans and in official 
documents. But, outside the district, natives of the 
district do not call the town “Chapra”, as it is here no 
longer the chapri par ereellence. Outside the district 
they call it “ Ciran-Chapra ”, ie. the chaprd belonging to, 
or near, Cirand, thus clearly showing the meaning of the 
name, and illustrating the temporary and upstart nature 
of the original village whieh has since grown into the 
town of Chapri. Cirand or Ceraind is a well-known 
ancient town, now a mere village, about 6 miles east of 
the modern Chapréi. It has many remains. Cf. Arch. 
Sarv. Ind., xxi, 74, and Dr. Hoey’s article already referred 
to, p. 75 The latter article may be consulted with 
advantage in connexion with this paper. I must, however, 
confess that my phonetic conscience forbids me to accept 
its learned author's derivation of Chapra from capald or 
from capa-tlaya, or of Cirand from chidra-cange. 
G. A. G. 
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NOTE ON THE DALAI LAMA'S SEAL AND THE TIRETO- 


MONGOLIAN CHARACTERS 


By A. H. FRANCKE, Moravian Missionary 


EPRODUCTIONS of the Dalai Lama’s seal are found 

in Waddell's Lhasa and ite Mysteries, p. 448, and 
in Walsh's Coinage of Tibet, MASB, vol. ii, p 16. No 
attempt to read it has as yet been made, and neither of 
the reproductions is absolutely correct, though Waddell'’s 
is by far the better of the two. In the accompanying 
plate I give copies of both these versions, together with 
my own corrected version. 

The first column in the plate consists of three groups 
of characters. The first group is made up of a snake- 
ornament and a stroke called shed, The second group 
consists of a fa and a subjoined a: it represents the 
syllable ta. The third group consists of a la, a subjoined 
“#, and an t vowel-sign: it has to be read dui, 

The second column is composed of three groups, The 
first group is formed of a ba and o fa, and has to be read 
hla, The second group consists of a ma, a subjoined «a, 
and an i vowel-sign, and has to be read mai. The third 
group consists (probably) of a ra and a w vowel-sign, and 
has to be read rz. 

In the third column also we find three groups, The 
first group is formed of a tha and a mea, and has to be 
read tham. ‘The second group consists of a ka only, and 
has to be read ka, The third group is composed of 


a prefixed 7, a ga, a suflixed y, and a final Ja, and has to 


be read rgyerl. 


a eee C—O 
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—_— & ’ wai | | ae 
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J “ 4206 , Odi THE DAL J LA 1 LA M A'S SEAL 
: i - _ = k r ee 7 " 


| ifherteading of the'seal fe therefore | 
re talai blamai ru thamka rgyal. H 
, > Translation +, 


“Standard seal of the Dalai lama, bene!” 


"The word ryyal at the end is used in a sense similar 
,. to the more common fegs, ‘good’, which is also placed at 
the end of sentences, “s 
My reading of the seal is based on a Tibetan one-sheet a 
wood-print, discovered in Ladakh. This wood-print is 
a kind of abridged primer of this charagter. When teins 
my primer on Sarat Chandra Das’ Yugur characters 
(see plates v, ¢, and vii, 1, of his article, “ The Sacred and 
ie . Ormamental Characters of Tibet,” JASB, vol. lvii, 1888, J 
p41) Tsaw that the specimens given on plate v are but 
another primer of the same kind of seript. Thus the first if 
~ eolumn, plate v, e, has to be read as follows: snake- 
ornament, shad, iim kha, ga, nga, ca, cha, ja, ete. : 
‘The specimen given as plate vii, 1, has to be read as | 
follows >— 











First column : bkrashi. 

Second column: s ‘abar. 

Third column : ‘agyur. 

Fourth column: geig. 

bkrashis 'abar ‘agyur geig. 
Or in a corrected form— 

bkrashispar ‘agyurcig. 

Translation 
“May you be happy!" 





In the accompanying plate I give also the reading 
rNam rgyel, in Tibeto-Mongolian characters, as it is 
~ found on the seal of the rNam rgyal dynasty of 
Pow : wailing | 


| | i , 
i] } " _ 
_s s. 7 ae « ~~ —— a re - — 2 ~~, =» — = = | @& ol ae 
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No. L 
Na, -: 
No, 3. 


No, 4. 


Waddell's reading of the Dolai Lama's seal. 

Walsh's reading of the Dalai Lama's geal, 

The author's corrected reading of the Dalai Lama's senl. 
Seal of the rNam rgyal dynasty of Western Tibet. 
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THE TIBEIO-MONGOLIAN ALPHABET 


The following notes on the Tibeto-Mongolian alphabet 
are based on the speciméns published by Sarat Chandra 
Das in the JASB, vol. lvii (1888), p. 41 ff, on the Dalai 
Lama's seal, and on a one-sheet wood-print, discovered by 
myself in Ladakh, which may be styled a primer of this 
kind of writing. 

This type of Tibetan writing, which runs from top to 
bottom, was invented by the Saskya hierarch Kun dga 
rgyal mthsan, a.p. 1182-1252, who presented it to the 
Mongolians, They were to use it for their newly started 
literature. The characters were, however, too clumsy for 
general use, and the Mongolians preferred a form of the 
Vigur alphabet which was founded on the Syriac characters 
of the Nestorians. 8. Ch. Das states that the invention of 
the Saskya hierarch was actually used in Mongolia for 
a certain time by the snecessors of Chingis Khan and 
Qublai on golden tablets. In Yule’s Marco Polo, edition 
of 1908, there are reproduced two of these golden tablets 
(Paiza) which are actually inseribed with this type of 
characters. They exhibit the more ancient rounded form. 
The rectangular form was developed later on in Tibet, 
where it was used for seal inscriptions. 

The present article does not deal with the reading of 
these characters when used for Mongolian, but only with 
their Tibetan interpretation. 

In Tables I and U1 the alphabet is given in its various 
forms. The two columns called Horyig are from the one- 
sheet wood-print brought from Ladakh; the Khong seng 
and Shintu jodpa characters in the two other columns are 
from §. Ch. Das’ tables. ‘Two ditferent forms of characters 
are found in most cases, and in several cases (see fy to zh 
of Table LL) even four different forms can be stated. 

The seript is written from top to bottom. Characters 


‘which form a syllable are joined to one another by 


ar * 
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connecting lines at the middle or on the right-hand side 
of the characters: see Table TV. In the specimens taken 
from the wood-print this connecting line is invariably 
found on the right-hand side of the consonanta, while 
the specimens taken from 5. Ch. Das and from the golden 
tablet have it in the middle, 


Vowel-signs 

The vowel-signs are always joined to the lower portion 
of the consonant base, The i vowel-sign is generally 
joined to the right corner of the consonant: see Table ITT, 
ki and ahi. Only in one case of 5. Ch. Das’ specimen of 
Yugur, Table D1, ci, the connecting line starts from the 
middle of the lower line of the consonant base. The 
+ vowel-sign seems to be mostly of the same shape, but it 
is somewhat different on the Dalai Lama's seal: compare 
plate of the latter at p. 1207 above. 

The w vowel-sign is also fastened to the right-hand 
corner of the consonant base, The few specimens in 
Table III show no lesa than three different forms of it: 
see khu, bu, and qytt. 

The ¢ vowel-sign is also joined to the right-hand corner 
of the consonant base. It consists generally of a single 
straight line; but in the specimen taken from 8. Ch. Das’ 
Shintu jodpa the line is angular: see Table ITI, ge and ke. 

The » vowel-sign is jomed to the middle of the lower 
line of the consonant base. There are two different forms 
of it: see Table II, ngo, ko, and mo. [ 


Compound Consonants 
The specimens in Table HI contain only two kinds of 
combinations ; consonants with subjoined y and those with 
subjoined r, The combination rgy is found on the Dalai 
Lama's seal and on 8, Ch. Das’ specimen of Yugur. The 
subjoined y seems to be everywhere the same; it is hardly 
different from the + vowel-sign: see Table III, kya, khya, 
7eas, 1910. 78 


(hy 
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-£ thici ‘nad r shows: two different mae ni : 
e Til, kkra and kra, As the two specimens « 
mao, cane joined to the right- as well as to the 
‘ Tt sar eahe corner of the consonant. 

gy : “With regard to Table IV, the reading of the first seven 
specimens is given on the wood-print in Tibetan characters. 
‘The reading of the following four specimens (given in 

brackets) is in my opimion a reasonable decipheration. 
| Also 8. Ch. Das’ specimen of Yugur characters had to be 


Secpties. by eyontt 
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Comparative Tables of Tibeto-Mongolian Characters 
TABLE I 


TImETAN. 


& 


VU NIMH AY 


al 


Hoare, 
o SERDES. 


Honrie, 
i Senne, 


TH 


oM UUnh@aamsatonagyay 


: 


Kuoxe Sexc,. 


SHistu 
J00PA, 


Roman, 


CSS Sante. 


——, UMM], 


=H 
r= 


= 
= 
= 
= 
4 
A 
4 
Sees 
= 
= 
= 


ch 


ny 


th 


ph 
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TABLE II ; 
,, Hesse, HOnYIS “Kuoxa Suna. Jopp,, ROMA®. UA 
J 3 cI »b 
oH cH om 
=A A Sl | 
Se TAO Cette 4 
See ss 
as fe. 
oa & Sal » | 
= -- = ( 
Sei j-. teres 
ma ti dl | es 
== ae = =p Ee 
Foul eo fel 3 ; 
{5} =sh Sl >| sh 
oN PA). os 
2a cll on h 
LSU [Xt is 
A b 
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TABLE IV 
Specimens of the Tibeto-Mongolian Characters 


bkras 


gyis 


blo 


elu 


rryal 


(men 7) 


(shog) 





= 
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(iden) 
(Idan 7) 


(ma) 


From §. Cn. Das’ 
Yrove CHARACTERS. 


=a 


: 








From J. F, Scout's Tastes, 


bkra 


shis 


‘abar 


agyar 


ycig 
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XXIX 
THE TIBETAN ANATOMICAL SYSTEM 
By E. H. C, WALSH. 


i bey the present article I give a translation and description 

of the anatomical chart kept in the Temple of 
Medicine on the /Chage-po-ri (“Tron Hill”) at Lhasa: 
which, together with its connected monastery, forms the 
medical college of Tibet! The chart demonstrates the 
Tibetan science of anatomy, and every Tibetan doctor is 
taught his anatomy from it. 

The existence of the chart was discovered by Colonel 
Waddell? LM.S., who when at Lhasa as Chief Medical 
Officer with the Tibet Mission paid a visit to the (Chaga- 
pe-ri Monastery, together with Captain (now Major) H. J. 
Walton, LMLS., medical officer with the Mission, and other 
medical officers attached to the expedition, and Mr. D. 
Maedonald, interpreter. It was produced at Colonel 
Waddell’s request, on his inquiring regarding the course 
of instruction and the methods of teaching that were 
followed. The chart is painted on a seroll of canvas 
mounted on eloth, the form in which all Tibetan paintings 
other than wall-paintings are made. It is 31} inches 
long by 25) inches broad. Reeognizing the interest and 
value of the chart, Colonel Waddell tried to secure the 
Monastery copy, but the Head Lama was not willing to 
part with it. He, however, allowed Colonel Waddell to 


1 Ceoma de Kérés waa informed that there are two other medical 
colleges in Middle Tibet of some repute, called Byang-sur (j235"), 
“Analysis of a Tibetan Medical Work,” by M. Alexander Csoma de 
Karts, JASB., vol. iv, Calentta, 1835, p. 2% I have not heard of the 
Byang-tur school. 

2 A description of the ‘** Temple of Medicine” and of Colonel Waddell's 
visit here referred to is given on pp. 376-0 of Laces and its Mysteries, by 
L. Austin Wadiiell. 
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take the ehart with him to have a copy of it made, and 
Major W. F. O'Connor, Secretary to the Mission, arranged 
for a Tibetan Lama artist to copy it at the Lha-lu House, 
where the Mission resided while at Lhasa. Four copies 
were made—one for the Government, one for Colonel 
Waddell, one for Captain Walton, and the other for 
myself, which is the copy now reproduced and deseribed. 
The copies were all made from the original chart, which 
was then returned to the Head Lama, The copy made 
for Government is in the Library of the India Office, 
and Major Walton's copy of the chart is in the Hunterian 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, to which he has 
presented it. 

In the transliteration of the chart, I have given the silent 
letters of the Tibetan words (pretixes, superscribed letters, 
and final s) which are not pronounced, in italics, and in the 
case of proper names, or other words spelt with a capital, 
the initial silent letters are given in small type, the capital 
being given to the first letter which is pronounced. 

In translating the chart I was fortunate in being able 
to get the assistance of 2 Tibetan doctor, Am-chhi Champa 
Thin-le, from the (Chags-po-ri Monastery, who had come 
on a pilgrimage through Nepal, and was staying at the 
time at the Ghoom Monastery near Darjeeling. 

The chart is knownas Pyang-khok Las-thig ( ge Paper iy), 
namely “The chart divided by lines”, from the fact that 
the figure is divided up into a number of squares with the 
abject of locating the correct position of the arteries, 
veins, and other organs marked, 

T eannot say what the age of the chart may be. The 
chart now in use in the monastery is not the original, 
but is said to have been copied from an older chart, 
no longer in existence. The /Chags-po-ri Monastery and 
medical school is said to have been built by Sans-rgyas 
rGya-mtsho, the minister of the fifth Dalai Lama, at 
the same time as the present Potala Palace was built, 


’ 
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1640-80 a.D. But the tradition is that Sane-rgyas rGya- 
mtsho only added to or rebuilt a smaller monastery 
ilready in existence there, the foundation of which is 
attributed to King Sron-ttsan sGampo when Buddhism 
was introduced into Tibet, namely about 650 4.n. 
and the monks are taught that the original chart was 
in existence long previous to Sans-rgyas rGya-mtsho, 
Moreover, Sans-rgyas rGya-mtsho is also credited with 
having written the medica] commentary Baidurya siion-po, 
which is certainly much older, as it is in the beTan-lgyur, 

The Am-chhi (* Doctor") informs me that this is the 
only anatomical chart used. Each student has a copy of 
the chart. He had had his own copy, but had sold it to 
another Am-chhi in Sher-Khong-bu (on the border of 
Nepal) when he was coming to Darjeeling, The student 
gets the copy made by a painter in Lhasa, and is allowed 
to take the original from the Monastery for the purpose. 
The cost of making a copy varies from 20 to 30 tankas, 
namely from 10 to 15 shillings, 

Prelimmary instruction is also given from another chart, 
of which the Am-chhi made me a rough sketch, in 
which four trees are shown side by side, namely, (1) the 
healthy tree (@V9{B@F nad med sdon-po), (2) the diseased 
tree (4V9B6'T nad kyi sdon-po), (3) the tree under treat- 
ment (S8TGBoF behos-pai sdo-po), and (4) the tree 
under nourishment (satis zas ky1 edoti-po); and from 
the analogy of these the benefits of treatment and suitable 
food in the case of human disease is explamed 

1 The Am-chhi explained the use of this chart as follows, In the 


perfect tree there should be 500 branches. In the diseased tree certain 
parts are inactive, such ns dead lenves and branches; ao in the body, 
disease is shown by certain veins ( rtau) being inactive, but, as the 
withered tree under care and cultivation can recover and put out fresh 
leaves, 50 a patient can recover and the diseased parts be restored under 
trentment. This chart is referred to in the Tibetan medical work, the 
rGyud-tei, which is the source of the Tibetan science of medicine. 
A translation of an analysis of the contents of this work has been given 
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The Tibetan system of anatomy and of medicme was 
derived from India. In its original form it is contained 
in a work entitled 4989" (rGynd-bsi)' “The Four 
Tantras,” from the four parts into which it is divided, and 
which is said to have been spoken by Buddha, although 
it is not contained in the bKah-Agyur, or beTan-hgyur. 
Csoma de Kirits has given a translation of an analysis 
of this work that was made for him by a Tibetan Lama* 
The following is the account given in the rGynd-bsi of 
the manner in which this treatise of medicine found its 
way into Tibet:—*In the time of Khri-srong Dehutsan 
fin the eighth or ninth century of the Christian era] 
a Tibetan interpreter Bairotsana or [Vairochana], having 
translated it in Cashmir, with the assistance of a physician- 
pandit FTIR [Zla-ba mNon-dgah, pronounced 
‘Dawa Non-gah"], presented it to the above-mentioned 


by Csoma de Kords, in which the above chart is referred to aa follows; 
“The theory of the homan constitution is illustrated by a similitude 
taken from the Indian fig-tree ac aynaaic Hn mya fan men). Thus 
there are three roots, or trunks; thence arise nine stema; thence 
spread forty-seven boughs or branches ; thence 224 leaves ; two blossoms 
and three fruita. The single root, or basis of diseases; the stems, 
branches, ond leaves arising thence, taken or considered in a healthy 
or in a disensed state. Distinctions with respect ta wind; ditto with 
respect to bile; a8 also to phlegm ; their respective offices, operations, 
or influences.” (JASB., vol. iv, Caloutta, 1838, p. 2.) 

© There ore two block: print copies of the rGyud-hsi in the Library of the 


India Office, marked D. 1 and D. 2. The title is Shy S'Gc hwy ery 
SVS TARE a (baud rtai anii-po yan-lag breyad -pe 
gati-ba man-tag gi ryud), “The treatise of the nectar-essence of the 
eight branches (lit. ‘limbs") of hidden instruction,” which is also given 
in Sanskrit as Amrta-hrdays-asta-aigaguhya-upadesa, The four parts, 
7). 87, &", of the copy D, 1 consist of 8, 43, 210, and 62 folios 
respectively, and of the copy D. 2 consist of 11, 43, 226, and 62 foliose 
respectively, There is also a copy in the British Museum in which the 
second part (Fr) is wanting. The other parta, T. and &*, conaist- 
of 5, 226, and 62 folios respectively. The printing of the British 
iiseam copy is the more distinct. 
* JASB., yol. iv, Calcutta, 1838, pp, 1-20, 
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Tibetan king, At that time it was received by gYu-Thog, 
a learned physician, and by several others, and afterwards 
it devolved successively to others till gYu-Thog (the 
thirteenth in descent from the first), styled the New gYu- 
Thog to distinguish him from the former physician of the 
same name, who is called ‘the ancient’. This physician 
much improved and propagated it; and at that time, it is 
stated, nine men became learned in medicine.” 

Besides the five volumes on medicine in the beTan-Agyur 
and the instructions on medicine to be found scattered in 
the bRah-igyur, there are several subsequent works on 
medicine in Tibet, the principal of which is the Baidurya 
aNon-po (“The Lapis Lazuli”), written by Sans-reyad 
rGya-mtsho, the regent of the fifth Dalai Lama, which is 
a commentary on the rGyud-bsit 

The Am-chhi says that all the students at the medical 
monastery of (Chags-po-ri are taught the rGyud-fsi, but 
that only the most advanced students go on to the 
Baidurya sNon-po. , 

The four parts of the rGyud-hsi are: (1) ¥ aa , the 
treatise of the rTsas, namely, arteries, veins, nerves, and 
pulses. Csoma de Kérts has translated this word as 
“root”, which is another of its meanings, and consequently 
calls the first rGyud, “ The treatise of the root or theory of 
medicine,” but this is not the meaning of the word as used 
in the anatomical sense; (2) SAV SAH “explanation 
of the body and the causes of diseases; (3) agers ay 

‘ ‘There is a block-print copy of the Baidurya «Non-po in the isc 


of the India Office. The title is marag-Sora5- sys Ter gy gs sae 
ST eRe ey igSo- bai rig- pai betan -beos 


‘Man-bLai dgots-rgyan rGyud-hsii geal byed-Baiddra «Non-poi malli- 
ka}, “The Josmine-fower [a complimentary title given to hooks], 
the Baidurya «Non -po, a treatise on the science of healing by «Man-bla, 
being an explanation of the ornament of thought, the riyud-6gi." The 


work is in four volumes ("T': -: ey. &*), which consist of 40, 253, 


663, and 250 folios respectively. The copy is a clearly printed one. 
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“Tnetruction as to the treatment of diseases; ond 
(4) FoR ay “external” treatment, namely, manual 
pers tion, ete, 

The following extracts from the analysis of the rGynd- 
bsi give the principal Tibetan theories in regard to 
anatomy :— 





“There are seven supports of the body on which life 
depends: the chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and 
semen, 

“The three generative eauses of diseases are: lust or 
ardent desire, passion or anger, dullness or ignorance, 
By the first is catsed wind, by the second bile, by the 
last phlegm. The accessory causes of disease are four: 
(1) the season with respect to cold and heat, (2) any evil 
spirit, (3) wrong use of food, and (4) ill conduct of life. 

“The parts of the body commonly subject to disease 
are six: the skin, the flesh, the veins, the bones, the 
viscera, and the bowels. 

“The proper places of the three humours are: that of 
the phlegm in the upper part of the body, as the proper 
place of dullness in the brain or skull; that of the bile in 
the middle part of the body, which is appropriate to anger ; 
and the wind resides in the lower part of the trunk, in the 
waist and loins, as in its proper place. 

“There are fifteen ways or channels through which 
disease spreads itself. The channels of the motion of 
wind are the bones, the enr, skin, heart, artery, and the 
guts. The blood, sweat, the eye, the liver, the bowels are 
the ways or vehicles of bile. The chyle, flesh and fat, 
Inarrow and semen, ordure and urine, the nose and the 
tongue, the lungs, the spleen, and the kidneys, the stomach 
and the bladder, are the vehicles for the conveyance of the 
phlegmatie humour. 

“With respect to the three humours this further 
istinction is made: wind is predominant in the diseases 
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of old people, bile in those of adolescents or youths, and 
phlegm in children. 

“With respect to the place (or part of the body) : 
wind oecurs in the cold parts of the body, bile in the dry 
and hot parts, phlegm abides in the moist and unctuous 
parts,” * 

“The cause of the generation of the body is stated to be- 
the father’s seed, the mother's blood, and the arising of 
consciousness. If the first be predominant there will he 
born a son; if the second, a daughter; if both are equal, 
then a hermaphrodite. Should it happen that the blood 
be formed into two masses, then twins will be born, 

“Out of the semen are formed: the bone, the brain, and 
the skeleton of the body. Out of the mother’s blood are 
generated the flesh, blood, heart, with the other four vital 
parts (lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys), and the six vessels or 
veins. From the soul, or vital principle, arises conscions- 
ness through the several organs. 

“There are 23 sorts of bones. In the backbone 28 are 
distinguished, There are 24 ribs, 32 teeth, 360 Pieces of 
bones. There are 12 large joints of limbs, small joints 
250. There are 16 tendons or sinews, and 900 nerves 
or fibres; 11,000 hairs on the head; 11,000,000 pores of 
the hair on the bedy. There are five vital parts (or 
viscera) (as the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and the reins 
or kidneys); six vessels and nine openings or holes, In 
Jambudwipa the measure of a man's height is 1 fathom 
or 4 cubits; deformed bodies have only 34 cubits, 
measured by their own. 

“With respect to the second section, showing the state 
of the veins. There are four kinds of veins or nerves: 
(1) that of conception, (2) of sensation, (3) of connexion, 
and (4) that of vitality. 

“The tirst: From the navel there arise or spread three 
veins or nerves; one of them ascends to the brain, and is 

1 JASB., vol. iv, Calcutta, 1838, p. 3. 
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acted on by the dull part of it, generating the phlegm im 
the upper part of the body. Another nerve (or vein) 
entering into the middle forms the vital nerve, and 
depends for its existence on the vital nerve of passion and 
blood ; that part of it which causes bile resides in the 
middle, The third nerve (or vein) descends to the privy 
parts, and generates desire both in the male and female. 
The part of it which produces wind resides in the lower 
extremity. 

“The second: There are four kinds of nerves of 
existence or sensation. 

“For rousing (or exciting) the organs in their proper 
place there is in the brain a principal nerve, surrounded 
by 500 other smaller ones. Another nerve for making 
elear the organ of recollection or memory resides in the 
heart, surrounded with 500 other smaller ones, 

“The nerve which causes the increase and renovation of 
the aggregate of the body resides in the navel, surrounded 
with 500 other smaller ones. 

“The nerve which causes the imcrease of children and 
descendants resides in the privy member, together with 
500 other smaller ones, and comprehends or encompasses 
the whole body, 

“The third: The nerve of connexion consists of two 
kinds, white and black. There are twenty-four large 
veins (or nerves), which, like as so many branches 
ascending the principal stem of the vital principle, serve 
for increasing the Hesh and the blood. There are eight 
large hidden veins or nerves for making the connexion of 
the diseases of the viscera and vessels. 

“There are sixteen conspicuous veins connecting the 
outward limbs, and seventy-seven others spreading from 
them, called "3 gtar-rtsa, bleeding veins (that may 
occasionally be opened to let out blood). 

“There are 112 hurtful or pestilential veins (or nerves), 
of a mixed nature; there are 189 others. Thence originate 
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120 im the outer, inner, and middle parts, that spread into 
360 smaller ones. Thence smaller ones encompass the 
body as with a network. 

“There are nineteen strong working nerves, which, like 
roots, descend from the brain, the ocean of nerves; from 
among them there are thirteen that are hidden, and 
eonnect the intestines ; six others, connecting the outward 
parts, are visible; from them spread sixteen small tendons 
OF SINeWS. 

“There are three vital nerves (or veins) in a man, 
The one encompasses both the head and the body; the 
second, associating with respiration, moves accordingly ; 
the third is the principal, and, connecting the veins or 
canals for the circulation of air and blood, is occupied with 
generating or increasing the body, and being the vital 
nerve is called by way of eminence the artery or the 
principal vital nerve.” 


The following is the theory as regards the three 
humours—wind, bile, and phlegm :— 


"(1) Of wind, The life-keeping wind or air resides in 
the upper part of the head; that which operates upward 
has its place in the breast ; that which pervades or encom- 
passes all resides in the heart; that which communicates 
or conveys an equal heat to the body has its seat in the 
stomach ; that which cleanses downwards abides in the 
lower part of the trunk. 

“(2) Of bile. The digesting bile resides in the stomach, 
between the digested and indigested part; that which 
forms the ehyle resides in the liver; that which prepares 
or increases, in the heart: that which assists the sight (or 
causes to see), in the eye; that which gives a clear colour 
resides in the skin. 

“(3) Of phlegm. The supporting phlegm resides in the 
breast; the masticatory, in the indigested part; the 
tasting, on the tongue; the refreshing (or that which 
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makes contented), in the head ; the conjunctive or uniting, 
resides in every juncture (or joint).”! 

‘Reference should also be made to Dr. Heinrich Laufer's 
Treatise on Tibetan Medicine, in which he includes the 
above analysis of the rGyud-bsi and also refers to the 
contributions of subsequent European writers.* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHART 

The Am-chhi gave me the following information with 
reference to the chart :— 

‘The central figure is, as will be seen, standing with its 
back to the observer, There is no other chart giving 
a corresponding front view of the standing figure, as the 
remaining organs viewed from in front are given im the 
two seated figures at the side on the chart. 

The Am-chhi says that the numbers given against each 
entry in the chart refer to the numbers in a medical book 
under which a full description of the part is given, but he 
did not remember the name of the book. 

In the spine the vertebre numbers 1 to 5, the Am-chhi 
says, are considered to be the bones (Sy rus khog) of 
the neck (RES? /jin-pa); Nos. 6 to 20 those of the backbone 
(BTS sgal-tshigs); and Nos. 1 to 3 at the base of the 
spine the continuation of the spinal marrow into the genital 
organ; Nos, 1 and 2 are bones, and 3 is the penis. 

The Am-chhi says there are four principal rtsas (%), 
which term comprises arteries, veins, and pulses, namely 
xa (ro-ma), 4" (rkyang-ma), So" (déo-ma), and, 
BVT (sdud-pa), Ro-ma is the artery to the teeth, and it 
is through this artery that man has the sense of taste. 
There are two branches of the ro-ma, one on either side of 


} JASE,, vol. iv, Caleutta, 1838, pp. 5-10, 
S Revtrdgé cur Kenntnia der Tibetiechen Medicin, by Heinrich Lanier, 
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the neck (the external Jugular veins), The ro-ma is white 
in colour. 
The rKyang-ma also has two branches, one on each a 


side of the neck. It is red in colour. Its principal 
function is the contraction and relaxing of the limbs. 
The Tibetans believe that this is done by the veins (or 
nerves) (& rtsa), and not by the museles (“J Ga), 

The dBu-ma is the principal or central artery. It 
cannot be seen. It is within the heart, and it is by means 
of this artery that man breathes. It is elastic like a pleee 
of india-rubber, and can stretch and contract with the 
breathing. When it breaks life at once becomes. extinct, 
The breaking of the dbu-ma is the cause of death in all 
creatures. 

The sDud-pai-rtsa is the general system of veins 
throughout the body. These veins extend to the tips of 
the third finger. 

It is believed that a child is born with its hands up to 
its face in such a position that the two nostrils are closed 
by the two third tingers, the two eyes by the two second 
fingers, and the mouth by the two fourth fingers, and the 
two ears are bent forward and closed by the thumbs; in this 
way seven of the nine openings of the body (Sas erg apaey 
dban-po bn-ga dgu) are closed, the remaining two openings, 
the anus and the urethra, not being closed at birth. 

The veins are like a tree. They spring from roots and 
terminate in a flower. Thus the tongue (@ fehe) is the 
flower of the dbu-ma, The dbu-ma comes from the heart 
( #0" #fin). The eyes are the flower of the liver artery 
(8347S mehhin-rtsa), whieh springs from the liver (S20 
mehhin-pa). The nose is the flower of the lung artery 
( ea glo-rtsa), which springs from the lungs (aar glo-ma). 


» The ears are the flower of the kidney artery (arpars 


mkhal-rtsa), which springs from the kidney (smersr 
amas. 1010. 79 
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mkhal-ma). The lips are the flower of the spleen artery 
(Hae mehher-rtsa), which springs from the spleen 
(9a<°P mehher-ps). 

The seated figure on the left of the chart represents 
a man, that on the right of the chart a woman. But the 
organs are the same in the man and in the woman, except 
that a woman's heart is said to be in the centre of the 
body and the mans somewhat to the left. 


The figure on the right shows the internal organs of 


the bedy. The Am-chhi says that the position of the 
internal organs has been ascertained when the dead body 
ia cut up for distribution of its flesh to birds and dogs, 
which is the method of disposal after death. But no 
dissection is followed at the [Chags-po-ri Monastery 4s 
part of the training in anatomy, which 1s only taught from 
the chart. 

There are five elements in the body (age raha ener 
hbyun-wa bsii khams), namely, earth (N sa), water (§ chhu), 
air (3° rlun), fire (A me), and ether (®FY mkah). The 
theory of digestion is curious, The stomach is earth, the 
air blows, so that the fire burns and causes the water bo 
boil, and so digests the food. 

The Tibetans believe that the red blood circulates on 
the right side and the yellow bile on the left side. They 
say that there are six pulses, three on the right arm and 
three on the left, and a Tibetan doctor feels the three 
pulses at the same time with three fingers. These 
pulses are said to come from different organs, and from 
the condition of each pulse the doctor judges the condition 
of the organ from which it is said to come. The Tibetan 
word for pulse is 3*'g" (phar-rtsa), viz. “ throbbing artery”. 
The following are the names of the six pulses: agNe 


(mkhris-rtsa), which comes from the bile ; 9° (rlun-rtea), — 


from the breath; (glo-rtsa), from the lunge ; CU 


Pa 
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(shiti-rtsa), from the heart; smeargr (mkhal-rtsa), from the 
kidneys; and §a<"s (mchher-rtsa), from the spleen. 

The figure of the body is marked out in squares by the 
lines, in the first place, to show the correct position of 
the organs, so that they may be correctly placed in all the 
copies made of it for the students’ use, and. secondly, for use 
in cupping and cauterizing, Cu pping, a (me rgyab-pa, 
*“‘pplying fire"), is usually done by means of a small copper 
pot, in which paper is lit and is then quickly applied to 
the affected part, and a blister is thus burnt. Cauterizing, 
which is also called © 3° (me rgyab-pa), is done by an 
iron rod called #8 (/chage-me, “iron-fire "), which is 
applied through a series of small holes in a Hat irom 
dise laid over the place to be cauterized. No cupping or 
cauterizing is allowed from between the eleventh and 
twentieth joints of the spine. Each square is the width 
across the knuckle when the hand is closed (vide No, 120). 
Having diagnosed the seat of the pain or the organ affected, 
the physician measures on the patients body the same 
number of widths across the patient's knuckle as there are 
squares to the position of the organ on the chart. This 
measurement Varies with the size of the individual patient, 
and so gives the correct location of the organ. The portions 
of the body which can be cupped or lanced depend on the day 
of the month, because the soul, or life (4 bla), moves about 
to different parts of the body on different days of the month, 
and cupping or cauterizing cannot be done at the part of 
the body where the soul is at the time, There is a manual 
called S475 (i La gnas kyi rtsis, The Calculation of 
the Movement of the Soul), which states in what part of 
the body the soul is on each day of the month. The 
position of the soul is as follows — 

On the lst day of the month the soul abides in the sole 
of the right foot of 1 male person, It then ascends by 
the right side. On the 2nd it abides in the upper part 


V4. 
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of the right foot; on the 3rd im the calf of the leg; 


on the 4th in the back of the knee-joint; on the Sth 


in the knee; on the Gth in the thigh; on the 7th in the 
hip; on the Sth in the kidney; on the Sth in the ribs; 
on the 10th in the shoulder; on the 11th in the arm; on 


the 12th in the palm of the hand; on the I4th in the 


neck; on the 14th in the right cheek; on the 15th it 
permeates the whole body. It then descends by the left 
side. On the 16th in the left cheek ; on the 17th in the 
neck; on the 18th in the palm of the hand; on the 19th 
in the arm; on the 20th in the shoulder; on the 21st in 
the ribs; on the 22nd in the kidney; on the 23rd in the 
hip; on the 24th in the thighs; on the 25th in the knees ; 
on the 26th in the back of the knee-joint; on the 27th 

in the calf of the leg ; on the 28th in the upper part of 
the foot: on the 28th in the sole of the left foot; and on 
the 30th it again permeates the whole body. The soul 
abides in the soul of the left leg of a female person on the 
lst day of the month, and goes round the body to the sole 
of the right foot in the reverse of the order mentioned 
above. If the affected part is burnt, or if blood is taken 
out of it, where the soul abides at the time in a human 
body or animal, he will die within three years. It is 
therefore very necessary to ascertain the abode of the soul 
if one cuts oneself with any weapon or hurts oneself in 
any way. 

The colouring of the chart is as follows: The central 
figure is coloured buff, The lines forming the squares 
are yellow, The veins on the right side of the body are 


eoloured red ; those on the left side yellaw. The coil on 


the sole of the right foot is red, that of the left foot 
yellow. The outer portion of each of the vertebre is pink. 
The genital organ is coloured red, yellow, and blue in 
twisted bands (representing blood, bile, and the marrow of 
the spimal chord respectively), The bottom part of the 
finger and toe-nails is red, the upper part blue. 


The standing figure represents the portions of the veins 
and arteries that are visible externally, 

The seated figure on the left, which represents internal 
organs, is coloured light pink. The spinal marrow is blue, 
and also the rteas leading from it to the kidneys (Nos, 107 
and 108) and to the liver (105), and from the liver to the 
lungs. The three arteries shown connecting the heart and 
lungs are red. The lips and outer corners of the eyes 
are red. The kidneys are a mottled pink, darker than the 
figure. The liver and spleen are dark pink. The heart 
and lungs are shaded a darker pink on their outer edges, 

The right-hand seated figure, which is a female figure, is 
coloured light pink, the same colour as the seated male 
figure, The four main arteries ending in a flower and 
forming a cross are blue, The circle of smaller arteries 
radiating from the centre are alternately red and blue: of 
the others, No, 114 is red, 115 is yellow, 116 is white, 


-_——— 
_ 
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118 is red. The nails ore red at the bottom and blue at — 


the top. The lips and the outer corner of the right eye 
and inner corner of the left are red. 

The two hands given as measures (120 and 121) are 
light pink, the same colour as the seated figures, 

The veins and arteries shown on the central figure are 
those that are conspicuous when the limb is warm, and are 
therefore easily seen. The vessels shown at various parts 
of the back are suggestive of some slight knowledge of 
dissection, The eutaneous branches of the intercostal 
vessels become superficial in a somewhat similar manner, 

The liver, though shown entirely on the right side, is 
correctly shown as having a large right half and a smaller 


~ daft half. 


Tt is curious that the stomach (f= pho-wa), the 
intestines (BG"7 lon-ka, the large intestine, chal 
rgyu-ma, the small intestines), and the bladder (ae 


lan) should not be shown on the chart of the internal 
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organs. The reason for their omission appears to be 
that the chart (vide serial No, 111) is of the eight 
principal rtsss connecting the spinal cord and the 
internal organs, and that the stomach, intestines, and 
bladder, etc., are not considered as being so connected. 





TRANSLATION OF THE ANATOMICAL CHART 
At the top of the chart there are pictures of twelve 
famous physicians, They are as follows, beginning from 
the left hand -— 


1, apgergsssscd easy (man-this zLa-wai dBan-poi 
mtshan). “The name of the famous zLawai dBangpo” 
(pronounced Dawai Wanpo). 

9, RaPastHsecg ss soy (Rin-sdins bLo-bzan rGyn- 
mtshoi dpal). “The exalted bLo-lean rGya-mtsho of 
Rin-sdins.” Rin-sditis is a monastery near Gyantse, 
at which place this physician is said to have been born, 

a sce sey dee area say (drav-sron fetan-idzin rgyal- 
poi mtshan), “The name of the holy hermit 
(=Sanskrit Asi) 5sTan-Adzin rGyal-po,” 

4. getarspersscssgeragce (byati-tiis mkhas-dban dar- 
rgyas sabs). “ At the feet of the honourable mK has- 
dBan of the Northern desert. 

5. SHH EMTALA TES ST { (fame rtogs miah-wa sMan 
sGom-pa). “The all-knowing learned eMan sGom-pa” 
(= Meditator on medicine). 

6. ya gas eed aser (khra-tshang 6Lo-mchhog rDo- 
je cabs). “At the feet of the honourable bLo-mehhog 
rDo-rje.” 

7, 587 SSS STE stSE (Gstan-pai bdag-pai Sarba Dziiah), 
“The master of doctrine, Sarba Daiiah.” 


8. i a la (mkhan-chhen Sah-kya d Ban- 





phyug sabs) “At the feet of the great abbot 


10. 


11. 
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Sahkya @Ban-phyug.” Above this picture there is 
the following inscription : ah aarge Papert ass 
(/idi-nas sNiri-po beDus-pal breyud-pa). “From here 
begin the descendants of sNiti-po /Dus-pa,” who was 
a celebrated Lama physician. 


SPRY ASSESS ANT gaa ASS (mkhas-mechhog bstd-nams 


rgyal-poi mtshan). “The name of the most learned 
LStid-nams rGyal-po. 

Es feer yp sangy sa5 505 (Rin-sdiis 4Lo-hzan rGya- 
mtshoi dpal). “The exalted bLo-bzan rGya-mtsho 
of Rin-sdins.” This is the same name as No. 2, the 
reason being that the Lama now referred to was a 
reincarnation of the former Lama. 

sc Rc apy der args acer (dran-sron bstan-Adzin rgyal- 
poi sabs), “At the feet of the holy hermit 4Tan- 
Adzin rGyal-po.” This is the same name as No. 3, 
as this Lama physician was a reincarnation of the 
former Lama, 

ey: bees bail (qLin-ston bLo-bzan rGya- 
mtshoi dpal), “The exalted bLo-bzan rGya-mtsho of 
qLiti-ston.” 


The entry at the foot of the chart (No. 85) is as 
follows — 


GF shige] Go FS] RTA TAS GT STINT 


Roe] Fac Keraarag eye araerss eH IAN AAC STH gS | 
Sgr ar sg are TRIES SFE Sy AHN I 4 HBL 
grr Aa Saergysyy eT Asa A IPRA | NEST 
SERRA gHTAy AT TAS AS] TAPS HTAS | NGS 
Sacer PgR SASSI INT TAH] FLT ANTS 
a] sAracse] Sewerehaec Gute Hager ayy 
age 


T a 
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The translation of the above is as follows :— 

“The head, throat, heart, navel, (and) the secret parts, 
these five, each have twenty-four leaves (viz. branch 
arteries). Again, from the ro-ma (artery there are) ten 
and from the rkyat-ma (artery there are) ten. These 
twenty have each twenty small ones. From the dbu- 
ma (artery) there are four separate (branches), each 
having twenty-five (branches), and these are each sur- 
rounded by five hundred small arteries, The artery 
which produces the six kinds of perception of the five 
senses, and of the good soul, etc, is vermilion. The 
ninety blood veins on the back, in front, and on the sides 
of the illustration are also vermilion. And the most 
powerful (lit, * fierce *) and essential arteries, ro-ma and 
rkyan-ma, (are shown) in white and red colour, running 
right and left. All the pulses (are) quick-moving, The 
head, neck, (and) corners of the mouth (are) carefully 
drawn. The human body of usual power is ninety-six 
sor-mos (measure of the width of the knuckle—wvide 
No. 120), as 1s well shown on the diagram.” 

The last line (No. 86) is as follows :-— 

PSSST ss Aya oy ag Asc aS | 

“The manner of reading the chart, all the meanings, and 
measurements are given above,” 

The entries on the central figure of the chart bear serial 
numbers from 1 to 97, with the exception of certain 
numbers which are omitted. T have also viven numbers 
(99 and 100) to the two entries on the soles of the feet, 
and to the entries on the two ficures on either side, and 
also (85 and 86) to the entries at the foot of the chart for 
convenience of reference. 

The following serial numbers do not appear on the 
chart; 1, 2, 5,6, 11-14, 17, 28, 29, 59-61, 65-76. 78, 80, 83, 
86. 89-96. Of these, the four numbers 1, 2,5, and 6 would 
appear to have been omitted from the four entries of 
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muscles, ~] (4a), in the head, which bear no number, in the 

same line as the muscles Nos, 26 and 27. 

The following numbers occur twice, being given in most 
eases for the corresponding entries on either side of the 
body, namely, 49-41, 49, 50, 53, 54, 63, and 81, 

The entry at the right-hand side of the top of the head 
of the standing figure (beneath the figures of the seventh 
and eighth Lama physicians) has, by oversight, not been 
given aserial number, It is as follows: Sona eyaac ys’ 
({tshan-pai sdud-pa an-krer), “the suture of Brahma and 
the forehead " (vide serial 3 below). 

The serial numbers are as follows -— 

1,2. These numbers are not entered on the chart, As 
No. 3 occurs twice, it would appear that the entry 
No. 3 (re-thag) is intended to be No. 2. 

3 7 (re-thag). “The cord of hope.” This is said to 
be a cord extending from the end of the spinal cord 
to the suture (Posterior Fontanelle) on the crown of 
the head Tey spyi-gtsug). It is up this cord that 
the soul or life (49° dbu-ma) passes out of the 
body through the suture at the time of death. This 
suture is called 208°d99° tshans-pai bu-ga, “the 
aperture of Brahma,” from the corresponding Sanskrit 
term FEIT, the above belief having been taken from 
Indian medicine. As soon as the soul has left the 
body blood issues from the left nostril and mucus 
from the right. 

a oye see (lta -rtsa giis) “The two  oecipital 
arteries.” The spelling on the chart 1s unusual. 
The word is generally spelt #7F (/tag-rtsa), namely, 
the artery of the occiput, 

5,6. These numbers are not entered on the chart. 


tissue (or muscle) between two joints.” The muscle 


(ea 


~~. 
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shown here, and also the corresponding one on the 
right side shown under No, 77, is that of the shoulder 
joint, but there is a similar muscle called by the same 
name at every joint. It is considered to be a vein 
or artery, risa. As this number corresponds to 
No. 77 ou the right arm, and as Nos. 76 and 78 do 
not oceur on the chart, it seems probable that thia 
number should be 76 or 75, the last figure having 
been omitted. 

8. The name is not entered on the chart against this 
num ber. 

9, 10. a allaat a iat al al (riis Thag-pai sdiid- 
ago dan dei gyas-gyin). “The opening (lit. door) 
where the chief bones connect, and its right and left,” 
namely, the sutures where the bones of the skull join. 
These sutures are shown under No, 10 in three places 
on the head, the lower one being the counterpart on 
the left side to No. 9, and the other two on either 
side higher up. These should probably bear the 
succeeding Nos. 11 and 12, which are not noted on 
the chart. The position of these sutures is not 
accurate, but they appear to represent the two lateral 
(squamous) sutures, and the two transverse (coronal 
and lambdoid) sutures. 

11-14. These numbers are not entered on the chart. 

15. eraeyey se (lun-Adzin khug-pa). “The hollow of 
the joint.” The Am-chhi says that this is a rtsa in 
the hollow between the collarbone and the sterno- 
cleido-mastoid muscle. It is therefore the subclavian 
vein. The No. 15 on the chart is evidently ao elerical 
error of the copyiat for 55, which is the number 
given to this entry on the other copies, and corre- 
sponds on the right side to No. 5¢ on the left side, 
But, as 55 is also the number given to a vein on the 
left hand, the present number should, apparently, 
be 57, which does not occur on the chart. | 
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16. PAST AIST HS (pho-mtshan /phar-rtsa reyab). 
“The back pulse of the male organ.” It would 
appear that this No, 16 is a mistake for 80, which 
is the number that this vein would, from the figure, 
be expected to have. 

17. This nomber is not entered on the chart, 

18. “7 (ga). “ Muscle,” . 

18a. -f (sa). “Musele.” I inserted this extra number 
(18«) against this entry on the chart by oversight, 
as I did not notice that the No. 26 on the chart 
applies to this entry. 

19. J (4a). Muscle. 

9), 21, These nombers are not entered on the chart, 
These numbers would probably be other sas or 
muscles of the head, as they come amongst those 


= 


entries. 

22, J (a). Muscle. 

23, 7 (sa) Muscle. 

24. 7 (da). Musele on the left, corresponding to No, 22 
on the right. 

25. <7 (sa). Musele on the left, corresponding to No, 23 
on the right. 

26. <7 (da). Musele. 

27. 4 (4a). Muscle on the left, corresponding to No, 26 
on the right. 

98,29. These numbers are not entered on the chart. 

30, 35 a (ru-thun). “The short horn.” The Am-chhi 
says that the word 9 has not the meaning of “horn” 
here, but is merely the name given to the vein (rtsa), 
hecause it is a short one (viz. that the portion of it 
which is visible on the surface is short). He pointed 
out the posterior ulnar vein #s being this rtsa, 

31. 38=" (ru-thun), The vei on the left arm corre- 
sponding to the above. 
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Apc (ankhris-pa géah-rii), “The long 
pure bile” The Am-chhi says that although the 
bile mainly circulates on the left side and its “ veins ” 
(rtsa) are shown as yellow, it also circulates, mixed 
with blood on the right side, ag here, 

33. sere. Sc" (mkhris-pa géah-rin), “The long - 
pure bile.” The corresponding “vein” on the left 
arm to No. 32 on the right. 

a4. a Sqeraay” (glo-ma tshig+-/gram) (The rtsa 
of) the (left) posterior lobe of the lungs. 

35, syerSeeraqer (ylo-ma tshiges-Agram). (The rtsa of) 
the (right) posterior lobe of the lungs. 

80. ganaey (glo-ma nati-rgyug). The vein circulating 
inside the (left) posterior lobe of the lungs. 

37 aan gy (glo-ma nan-rgyug). The vein circulating 
inside the (right) posterior lobe of the lungs, 

8. ney sseraasy x (mehhin-mkhris Adom-rtsa), “ The 
vein connecting the liver and the bile” The vein is 
on the right forearm. The Am-chhi cannot explain 
why this name should be given to this vein, 

39 (on the left forearm). siBasfaraderg: (mchhin-mkhris 
hdom-rtsa), The corresponding vein to the above on 
the left forearm. 

39 (on the right side). §fsrerBq- (glo-ma grog-sked). 
“The ant-like waist of the posterior lobe of the 
lungs” (right side). The Am-chhi cannot explain 
what is exactly meant by this term. 

(on the left side). erarseyais: (glo-ma grog-sked), 
The rtsa corresponding to the preceding, on the 
left side. 

40 (on the right wrist). Se (skyor-gon), “The flesh 

lump of the hollow of the hand,” namely, the ball of 

the thumb. The name given to the vein passing 
through the wrist to the thumb (right hand), | 
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41 (on the left wrist). ge" (#kyor-gon). Ditto 
(left hand). 

41 (on the mght side). ce ek (qglo-ma sger-lor). 
“The posterior lobe of the Inng” (right), The 
ineaning of the word 4% is not clear, The Am-chhi 
says it is meant for 25g (rdor-rje), because this rtsa 
crosses itself and is like the shape of the rdor-rye, 
thunderbolt. This word is, however, spelt differently. 

42 (on the left side).  apsr§s"S5" (glo-ma sger-dor). “The 
posterior lobe of the lung” (left). 

42 (on fourth finger of right hand) 379° (phran-bu). 
The vein of the “ little finger”. 

43, 43" (phran-ba), Ditto (on the left hand). 

40 Qe rsyage (rgyab-rtsa drug-Adiis). “The collection 
of six veins of the back” (viz. of the back of the 
right hand). 

45. HTT STAs (rgyab-rtsa drug-hdiis), Ditto, The 
corresponding veins on the left hand. 

46. Seerpars” (srin-lag rgyab-rtsa). © The back vein 
of the third finger (right hand).” 

47. Sysepgrs (srin-lag rgyab-rtsa). Ditto (left hand), 

48, s5°g° (bar-rtsa). “The middle vein” (night hand). 
The Am-chhi says this vein is so called because it 
runs between the thumb and first finger. 

49 (on the left hand). 53 (bar-rtsa). Ditto. The 
corresponding vein on the left handl. 

49 (on the right side). mas (gzer-sgo). “The source 
of pain.” The Am-chhi says that this rtsa and the 
corresponding one on the left side are so called 
because all pains of the upper part of the back arise 
from them. 

50 (on the left side). 935 (yzer-ec0), The vem corre- 
sponding to the preceding, on the left side. 
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50 (on the right hand). —-g (bar-rtsa). “ Middle vein,” 


61. 


52. 


running between two fingers, viz. the first and second 
fingers of the right hand. 

eg" (bar-rtsa). “Middle vein,” running between 
the first and second tingers of the left hand. 

ess" (bar-rtsa). “Middle vein,” running between 
the second and third fingers of the right hand. 

qs" (bar-risa). “Middle vem," running between 
the second and third fingers of the left hand. 

7847 (jlo-bu sngin-bu). “The blue anterior lobe 
of the lungs” (right), 

72 (glo-bu sngin-bu). “ The blue anterior lobe 
of the lungs” (left) These numbers (53 and 54) 
given to the lobes of the lungs appear to be a 


mistake for some other serial. 





54 (on right hand). s="g- (bar-rtsa). “ Middle vein,” 


55. 


56, 


running between the third and fourth fingers of the 
right hand. 

gs‘g- (bar-rtsa). “ Middle vein,” running between 
the third and fourth fingers of the leit hand. 

"AEST (long-idzin khug-pa). “The hallow of 
the joka” Namely, a vein in the hollow between the 
collarbone and the sterno-cleido-mastoid muacle, This 
corresponds to No, 15 for the right collarbone, which 
number, as already noted, appears to be a mistake of 
the copyist. 





67-61. Numbers not entered on the chart. 
62, sev E AST (achher-rtsa bya-rkan) “ The bird- 


foot vein of the spleen” (left side), The Am-chhi 
says this is so called because the veins spread out like 
the foot of a bird. 


63. Sas¢7qs° (mebher-rtsa bya-rkan). “The bird-foot 


vein of the spleen.” The corresponding vein on the 
right side. 


, 
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63 (on the right side of the back), Sees 4yer 
(mkhris-rtsa gser-gyi ka-wa), “The golden-pillar vein 
of the bile” The Am-ehhi says this is so called 
because it is a single straight vein like a pillar, and 
not branched like the “ bird-foot ” vein above, 

64. ABS EHS ep 7S" (mkhris-rtsa qser-gyi ka-wa). “The 
golden-pillar vein of the bile.” The corresponding 
vein on the left side. 

65-76. These numbers are not entered on the chart. 

T gaa s8 Sarasa (skyoge-rai tshigs mtshama). “ The 
tissue (or musele) between two joints.” This number 
on the right shoulder corresponds to No. 7 on the left 
shoulder, which would therefore appear to be a 
mistake of the copyist for 78. 

78. This number is not entered on the chart, 

79, axpaqups fosypaersy scrape (rnag-chhen gier- 
rit-gi mkhris-rtsa ekya-rii gis). “The two long 
grey bile veins of long twisted pus” (at the back of 
each thigh). No. 79 is the right vem, and No, 81 the 
left vein. 

80, This number is not entered on the chart. I put the 
figure “ 80" on the chart by mistake, as when first 
reading the chart I mistook the word 47 for “80”, 
for which, as written on the chart, it might be taken. 
But it is evidently the entry against No. 16. 

81 (on the left thigh) 4"7@4") Eo Spaers gy Scraper 
(rnag-ehhen ger rii-gi-mkhris-rtsa skya-rin gis). 
The same entry as No. 79. As No. 81 occurs against 
the next entry the number 81 against the present 
entry is probably a mistake of the copyist for 80, for 
which there is no entry on the chart. 

81 (on the right loin), SSAP7SSP*S 47 (dpyi-i kha- 
gzar mkhal-risa na-gu). “The cord of the hip. The 
Nagu vein of the kidney” (right side). 
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82 (on the left loin). SSAF3.8PEF5" (dpyi- kha- 
gzar mkhal-risa na-gu). “The cord of the hip. The 
Nagu vein of the kidney.” 

83. This number 15 not éntered on the chart. 

84 (left thigh). sgF8-gerspergacasser (hrlai phyi-bul 
mkhal-rtsa rkan-idegs), “The kidney vein coming 
out of the thigh, the aupport of the leg.” 

85 (right thigh), S§&'9°SRerq0°95580 (brlai bul-mkhal 
rkan-Adegs), “The kidney vein coming out of the 
thigh, the support of the leg.” 

85, 56 (at the foot of the chart). These numbers are not 
in the Tibetan. I gave them for reference against 
the entry at the foot of the chart, which has been 
already referred to. 

87, “SQ Savnaeteaey (briai phyi-zur wechher-pai 
rtsa-nag). “The black vein of the spleen on the 
outer side of the thigh" (left thigh). 

88. Saas axsaeahgac (brlai phyi-zur mchher-pai 
risa-nag), The same as the above on the right thigh. 

59-96. Numbers not entered on the chart. 

97. g7FeTe (sgab-risa nag-po). “The black vein at 
the back” (of the right knee-joint). This is the 
external saphenous vein in the popliteal space. 

03. BTeasye (agab-risa nag-po), “The black vein at 
the back“ (of the left knee-joint). The corre- 
sponding vein to the preceding. 

09,100, #e"S4serepasspag sberage ahs (rkan-pai mthil- 
gyi bzhag-Adra mthil-Aphrog ghis), “The two wheels 
resembling a coil of rope on the soles of the feet.” 
The word fsag, as spelt, means “placed”, but the 
Am-chhi says that it means a coil of rope, which is 
usually spelt G75" (engs-pa). The Am-chhi says 
that these are the terminations on either foot of 
a risa connected with the heart. 
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The left-hand seated fiupwre 
The title of this diagram (No. 111) is— 


RAV Ey Fay sg5 Sw aN agar gs sar 

(Don-snod nati hbrel nei gn rtsa-chhen rgyad tshigs-pa 

nas /brel-pai tshul) “The diagram showing the eight 

hidden chief arterios (rtsas) passing through the joints 

(of the vertebr) and connecting the internal organs,” 

These eight rtsas conneeting the internal organs are— 

(1) The spinal chord, coloured blue, running from the 
top of the brain to the genital organ, 

(2, 3) The rtsas connecting the spinal chord with the 
two kidneys. These are also coloured blue, the kidneys 
being coloured a mottled pink. 

(4) The rtsa from below the eighth vertebra to the 
liver (105). This is also coloured blue, the liver being 
coloured dark pink. 

(5) The rtsa from below the tenth vertebra to the 
spleen (106), This is coloured dark pink, the spleen 
also being coloured dark pink. 

(6-8) Three rtsas connecting the heart (104) and the 
longs (102 and 103), These rtsas are coloured red, the 
heart and lungs being coloured dark pink. 

The internal organs depicted on this figure do not hear 
any serial numbers in the Tibetan, except the bones of 
the spine, which are numbered from 1 to 20, the three 
supposed to ns continued into the genital organ being 
numbered 1,2,9. I have given serial numbers to each 
entry for abacus This figure is coloured pink. The 
spinal cord is coloured blue, as also the cords leading from 
it to the kidneys (107 and 105), and the cord shown as 
leading from the eighth vertebra to the liver (105), 

101. a (pha) “Male.” This indieates the spinal cord, 
which is supposed to pass from the genital organs to 
the top of the brain. 

102. ers (glo-wa), “ The lungs,” 

mAs. 1910, 50 
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103. @ (glo-bu). “ The anterior lobes of the lungs.” 

104, #©' (snyin). “The heart.” 

105. 827°" (mechhin-pa).. “The liver.” 

106. 8245 (mchher-pa), “ The spleen.” 

107. SP (mkhal-ma). “The kidney” (right). 

108. SP" (mkhal-ma). “The kidney” (left). 

109. sasra@a" (beam-bseu). “ Seminal vesicle.” 

110. 7 #2 (figures 1, 2, and 4). Supposed additional 
vertebre of the spine, continuing the spinal marrow 
into the genital organ. 

Ill. RaeByawadergr she Srag, Bsr wragy sy Sr (don- 
snod nan-Abrel abas-pai rtsa-chhen rgyad tshigs-pa 
nas hbrel-pai tshul), “The diagram showing the erght 
hidden chief arteries (rtsas) passing through the jomts 
(of the vertebr) and connecting the internal organs.” 
This is the title of this diagram, which has been 
already noticed. 


The right-hand seated figure 
‘The title of this figure is (vide No. 119) “The diagram 
showing the religious wheel of the heart, in which the 
leaf-arteries collect in the centre with the five arteries 
by which the consciousness of the tive doors (i.e. the five 
senses) passes to the back, front, right, left.” 

112, §T (rgyab). “The back (artery).” 

113. Sacedy Tess (fon mons yid-kyi rgyu-wai 
rtsa). “The artery through which the misery of 
mind goes.” 

114, sgardisyqan’s” (dbiis yid-bzang-ma). “The middle 

artery of the good mind.” 

115. RAREST TMK (kiin-gsi-i names rgyu- 

wai rtea-gyas}. “The right artery of the going (of 

the) consciousness of the soul,” viz. through which 
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the consciousness Of the soul passes, Wilill (kiin-st), 
“soul” or “ spirit, indicates the seat of the passions 
us opposed to ATTA (sems fd), the “spirit” as the 
seat of reason. 

116, yay Arg ey (yid-kyi mmam-ses rgyu-wa 
oytin). “The left artery of the going (of the) 
consciousness of the mind.” ays (vid), “soul” or 
“mind,” is the power of perception, will, and 
imagination. | 

117. YF (ta). The letter J (ta) is written in the centre 
of the heart, as this letter is the mystical symbol 
of the door of admission to all knowledge. The 
Tibetans place the seat of the memory in the heart, 
and not in the brain. 

118. eet ar rey Tay (sgo-liai rnam-ses rgyu-wa 
madiin), The front (artery) of the going of the 
consciousness of the five senses, 

Lig, BayaeraRe aa ragesgera ies as arg se rags 
RATINGS STIRS | (snying - ga chhés - kyi 
Akhor-lo rtsa-idab dbiis-su sgo-Ingai rnam-ses 
reyu-wai rtsa-Inga rgyab-mdiin gyas-gydn-du zug- 
pai tshul). “The diagram showing the religious 
wheel of the heart, in which the leaf arteries collect 
in the centre with the five arteries by which the 
consciousness of the five doors (i.e. ‘semses") passes - 
to the back, front, right, left.” This is the title of 
this diagram already referred to. 

120, 27367745" (chhag-gan-gi tshad), “The measure of 
the full hand.” Thisis« unit of measure taken across 
the second knuckles of the fingers when the hand 
is closed, as shown in the illustration given. The 
chiag-gak consists of four sors ( 5") or 8or-mos, — 
the sor-mo being the width of a finger across the 


é 
, ©. 
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knuckle. This is the measure of the sijuares on the 
chart, each being one ser, by which the physician 
(am-chhi) is supposed to ascertain the correct position 
of each rtsa on the body, so as to ascertain the 

- position of the different rtsas, and whether those of 
the patient are in the normal position. 


- 121. sess sp a5 (idzub-gan-gi tshad). “The measure 


of the full finger.” The idenb-gang is the length of 
the first finger. It is divided into six parts, of which 
each of the phalanges is supposed to contain two, 
As the phalanges are of different lengths these sub- 
divisions are conventional. 


A Nore on TIBETAN SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
The present practice of surgery in Tibet is very simple, 
and, as already noted, consists chiefly of eupping, 
¢auterizing, and bleeding. The Am-chhi informed me 
that the only instruments used are the cupping-bow! (3°9S" 
me-pun, or 3" me-bum, both meaning “fire vessel’), 


in which paper is it and the bowl is placed while hot 


‘over the part to be blistered; the sucking-horn (RET = 
Ajibru), by which cupping by vacuum is done; the 
cautery (eee fchages-me); the laneet (#3 rtsn-1), 


for bleeding, and a golden lancet (PRTSS" gser keyi ” 


rtsa-u), for operating on the eye. 
In the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Caleutta 


for 1894 three Tibetan block-prints are illustrated, which 


contain representations of a large number of surgical 
instruments, some of them of an elaborate nature, including 
specula, saws, catheters, exploring needles, instruments for 
tapping hydrocele, and midwifery and other forceps. The 
block-prints were brought by Rai Sarat Candra Das 


_ Bahadur from Lhasa," and a description of the figures was 


. *doarnal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol. ii, Bt. iii, Culoutta, 
1804, p. iii, 
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AEX 
ANCIENT HISTORICAL EDICTS AT LHASA 
By L, A, WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 
(Continned from JAAS, 1900, 0, 952.) 


)[HE other and most ancient historical edicts discovered 

_ by me at Lhasa are inseribed upon a lofty pillar of 
victory which stands at the foot of Potala Hill, under the 
eastle of the ancient kings, now incorporated in the palace 
of the Talai Lamas, 

These edicts, three in number, are of the first importance, 
and two of them, dating between 730 and 763 A.D, are the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents hitherto discovered. 
They disclose to us much of the lost history of those 
stirring times, and throw a sidelight on the ancient history 
and geography of China, Each of the edicts, fortunately, 
deals with a different epoch in the national life, and 
furnishes us with trustworthy contemporary accounts at 
first hand of important events for which there has hitherto 
been no authentic indigenous record whatever. 

They open up to us a vivid picture of the rise of Tibet 
asa great military power. We see her engaged in carving 
out for herself an empire, traces of the northern portion of 
which have lately been unearthed by Dr, Stein in Eastern 


Turkestan, We see her, a generation later, waging 
victorious devastating wars in the heart of China, and — 


actually forcing the latter to pay tribute, occupying the 
imperial capital, putting the Son of Heaven to precipitate 
flight, and threatening to annex the celestial empire itself, 
Again, two generations still later, we are shown the causes 
which led to the collapse of Tibet as a great Asiatic power, 
and to the sudden disappearance of her menace to China, 


which hitherto has heen somewhat inexplicable. Now, 
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however, we see the king, a zealous patron of Buddhism 
and founder of Lamism, described as of unsound mind, and 
deposed by a family of soldier-nobles who have usurped 
‘the power, and who in their reactionary policy have 
restored the pre-Buddhistic native religion, the Bon. 
‘One of the edicts is a manifesto by this party, obviously 
to justify their action and allay public elamour, which 
soon, however, vented itself in internecine ctvil war, that 
extinguished the monarchy altogether and broke up the 
country into petty principalities, Many of these were 
permanently lost to the country for ever, and the remainder 
were only reunited under the rise of the priest-kings, 
several centuries later. 

Yet the native Tibetan “histories”, so called, with 
characteristic worthlessness in regard to the earlier 
periods, as is usual in the East generally, excepting China, 
know nothing of the great events chronicled in these 
edicts. The very names of the heroic warriors who built 
up Tibet and won renown for their fatherland have all 
been forgotten! So too even the names of the great 
battle-tields on which China lost to her victorious neighbour 
whole provinces are nowhere mentioned, nor even the 
very name of the ancient capital of China, Tse-ngan or 
Changan, the modern Singan Fu, which was the objective 
of the Tibetan armies for several centuries |! 

These edicts, however, have preserved for us for over 
@ thousand years the records of those times ; and by means 
of the facts which they provide, we are enabled to set 
aside the current fiction and conjecture of the “ 
historians " and to reconstruct the true history. 

The pillar bearing these edicts is one of the landmarks 
of Lhasa. Its exact location is shown in my plan of that 
city (No. 87) in my Lhasa and its Mysteries” Tks form 
and appearance are well seen in my photograph at p. 336 





native 


7 p.331. 
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of the same work. It stands on the old bank of the — 
Kyid River, in the middle of the wide road to allow of 
circumambulation, Its tall needle-like shape is well 
described by its native name of “the long stone” (rdo- 
ring), It is a four-sided monolith column of dark basaltic 
stone, standing upon a broad three-stepped (and probably 
originally five-stepped) plinth of masonry, into which it is 
built. Its projecting shaft rises to a height of about 25 or 
30 feet, and is surmounted by a wide-brimmed pyramidal 
cap or finial. 

No rubbing could be taken, for political reasons, and my 
detailed photographs of it were unfortunately destroyed, 
but I secured very careful eye-copies of the inscriptions, 
taken with the aid of field-glasses, and these are the 
source of my translation. 

The writing engraved upon the stone is in fairly good 
preservation, on the whole, though some of the record is 
lost in each inscription. This has manifestly occurred lesa 
by weathering and sealing than by deliberate removal at 
the hands of the Chinese. For the obliteration is mainly 
confined to those portions relating to the defeats of the 
Chinese by the Tibetans. At such places whole lines are 
deliberately erased, and the marks of the obliterating 
chisel are evident. In the paragraphs describing the 
occupation of the Chinese capital and the appointment by 
the Tibetans of a new emperor the record hag been go 
deeply dug ont as to leave depressions like cup-markings, 
Fortunately for history, however, this obliteration has 
evidently been carried out by persons who either could not 
read the Tibetan text or did not trouble to remove it 
entirely. In particular, the names of the emperors remain, 
as these were too sacred to be tampered with or touched, 
Enough of the text, however, remains at most of these 
places to enable us to restore considerable portions of it. 

The Chinese manifestly recomnized the great importance 
of this native memorial, for in addition to obliterating in 
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part its humiliating references to themselves they have 
erected at its side two imperial edicts as a counterblast 
These edicts are on small tablets enshrined in two miniature 
Chinese temple-like buildings, seen on the left side of my 
photograph above-cited. Although both of these buildings 
were locked up during our stay in Lhasa and not accessible, 
the edicts im question are known. One was erected by the 
Emperor K’ang-hsi in the year 1721 «.p., on his oceupation 
of Lhasa and suppression of a civil war there. It is 
entitled “ The Pacitication of Tibet ", and its text has been 
published in this Journal by Mr. Rockhill! from Chinese 
sources. The other is an edict by Chien-lung in the 
year 1794 a.p.2 | 

The great pillar of victory of the Tibetans is inseribed 
on three of its sides, namely, (1) that facing Lhasa city on 
the east, which, as the most conspicuous side, bears the 
inscription for which the pillar was originally erected, 
(2) facing Potala on the north (or rather north-west), and 
(3) facing the old bank of the River Kyid. The west is 
devoid of inscription. 

The characters m all three are in the “headed” or 
(T-chan form of letter, and are identical in shape with that 
in use at the present day. This shows how rigidly the 
Tibetans stereotyped the form of their letters from the 
earliest times, as one of these inscriptions dates to within 
a century of the first introduction of writing into Tibet. 

The language in all is archaic Tibetan prose of the 
pre-classical period, as regards its orthography and 
grammatical construction, That archaic element, the 
“d-drag” (see Part I, pp. 942, ete.) is present as a very 
frequent and conspicuous feature. It is present in the 
following words :— 


' JRAS,, 1891, pp. 185-7, and p. 204, “Imperial Autograph dated 
60th year of K’ang-hsi." pete 

* Thid., p. 264, ** Imperial Autograph dated 59th year of Chion-lnung 
(1704).” Ibis entitled - 2 gp, | 


- 
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stsald ‘peld 

qgehald bskyun 
idard gatsand 
gsald bskyid 
tild reyurd 
brtand bstand, 


lts presence, indeed, even in the last edict of the three, 
dating to about 840 a.p., that is about sixty yeara after 
the estublishment of the classical epoch, lends support to 
my previous suggestion (p. 944), that the remarkable 
classical purity in the Tibetan orthography of the joint 
treaty-edict of 783 a.p. was owing to its revision by the 
stalf of scholarly Indian and Tibetan monks working 
under the orders of the king, K'ri Srom-lde-btsan, who had 
themselves, only o short time previously, erected the new 
elnssical standard for their systematic translation of the 
Buddhist seriptures into Tibetan, That an edict of later 
date should retain the old popular style of orthography 
sixty years after the introduction of the classical standard 
is easily explained, For this edict is a manifesto by a 
reactionary and revolutionary party returning to the old 
religion and ways of their forefathers, and openly hostile 
to the Buddhist religion and the royal patron of those 
literary monks who had erected the classical standard. 
This edict, therefore, was not likely to have had the 
benefit of revision by the latter, These circumstances 
thus enable us to fix with greater precision an initial date 
for the commencement of the classical period of literary 
composition in ‘Tibet. 

The grammatical construction, too, presents many archaic 
features which render the translation a matter of some 
difficulty at times. This arises from the somewhat con- 
densed and rudimentary form of the sentences owing to the 
absence of many of the differentiating prefixes and case 
affixes and postpositions of later times. Although in 
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these difficulties I have not enjoyed the benefit of any 
native assistance I believe that I have elicited the meaning 
ca most instances correctly. When this is obviously 
doubtful I have made a note to that effect. 

Although, like most ‘Tibetan records, these lithic 
documents are undated, the references which they 
contain to contemporary events and kings in Chinese 
and Tibetan history enable us to fix the dates with 
more or less precision. 

In translating and commenting on these three edicts. 
I will designate them Potala Pillar Inseription A, #, and 
C respectively. This will distinguish them from those of 
the Lhasa Treaty Pillar at the door of the great temple 
within the city, which also displays three inseriptions, 
one of which, namely, the T@ Tsung joint edict, I have 
described in the first part of my article. This will also 
sufficiently distinguish them from the other inscriptions 
on Various sites in and around Potala, which are in Chinese 


and on ernee Peblcts, not pillars. 


IL Potata Pitan Inscrierion A, einen 730 ap, 

This inscription, the shortest and most obliterated of the 
three, is the oldest of all; and it is the one for which the 
pillar was originally erected. Though its text is badly 
defaced in the portion which manifest! y referred to victories 
over China, it retains much that is ‘important: and its 
Information is supplemented and complemented by the text 
of the other inseriptions (8 and () of the same pillars, 

Tt is an ediet by the king K’ri (Tsug-lde-btean, the 
father of the king of the Ta Tsung joint treaty-edict 
(pp. 924, ete.), in honour of his greatest minister, named 
Je-la, who had guarded him since his accession to the 
throne as a child of 8, had procured him an imperial 
princess from China as consort, had widely extended the 
dominions of Tibet by conquest from China, and, to crown 
all, had with retention of these conquered provinces 





= ia 
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actually extracted from the Emperor of China twenty 


years later an honourable peace, Such great achievements 
were no doubt worthy of commemoration by such a fine 
pillar of victory. 

He belonged to the [Don tribe (pronounced Dong), so we 
are informed in Inseription B, where this tribe is given 
the epithet of ‘bal or “the parted hair”! This is the term 
applied to the mode of dressing the hair as prevalent in the 
Kham province of Eastern Tibet, where it is combed out 
and hangs down nearly to the shoulders, So it is probable 
that Je-lé came from the borders of China and inherited 
a higher civilization than the generality of Tibetans, who 
doubtless wore their hair shaggy in those days, The pig- 
tail appears to me probably to have been introduced only 
in the reign of the great-grandson of this king, namely, 
the sovereign of the edict¢’ or thereabouts, who is only 
known to Tibetans by his nickname of “the long-locked 
or pigtailed "—Ral-pa-chan. This king is noted for having 
introduced many Chinese customs into Tibet, amongst 
others, it would thus appear probable, the pigtail. 

Although in his own country the name of this great 
general is now quite forgotten and unknown in the native 
history books, Je-lii is well known to ‘Chinese history 
under the name of Hsi-lich (see p. 1252): The Chinese 
chronicles of the T’ang dynasty of the cighth century A.D. 
record as follows regarding him ;—®* 

“In the 18th year (790 a.p,), the 10th month, Ming-Hsilich and the 
rest arrived at the capital. The Emperor received them in the Heiian- 
cheng palace, surrounded by his armed guanis. Ming -Hsilich was 
a scholar learned in literatore; he had been before to Ch'angan (the 
Chinese capital) to receive the Princess of Chinch’eng, and on that 
eccasion all the Court talked of his ability and eloquence. On his arrival 
the Emperor invited him to a banquet in.the palace, conversed with him, 
and treated him most graciously, presenting to him a purple robe and 
gold girdle with fish-bag, as well as seasonable apparel, a silver plate 
and wine Vase, and afterwards entertained him stmptuously at © separate 


I Jagachke, Ihet,, Pp: BE a 
2 Vint ah I F JRAS., IS8a), Pp 466, 
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hotel, Hesilieh kept the robe and girdle as well as the other presenta, 
but declined the fish-bag, excusing himself thus: ‘In cur native country 
we do not wear this, and I dare not keep euch a new and rare gift.’ 
“The Emperor approved and consented,” 


Por the text of the edict see p. 1276. 


Translation of Ediet. 
(Curved brackets enclose dowktful readings and restorations of the text; whilat 
erpfenatory interpolations are placed within equare bracketa, ) 
“By the command [of the king] this tall [pillar] to 
(?honour the minister) rJe (blas) was ordered. The order 


was obeyed. rJe-blas having ....... (‘defeated the 
Chinese at... and extended) the dominions . . A 
(fand made Tibet) master of ..... [to] the river 
o eee ss (Tibet and China) were made equal. The 


victory was good for the dominion of the black-headed 
people [Tibetans]. It made them contented.” 


The very first word! reveals an archaic feature in the 
presence of the drag? of the pre-classic period, 

The loftiness of the monolithic column is well described 
by the term which is ordinarily used to describe tall trees? 

The name rJe-blas is pronounced by ‘Tibetans (Je-lii, 
We never tind exact literal transcriptions of foreign proper 
names into Chinese, but merely the phonetic form as the 
Chinese render it, In the Chinese records this minister is 
called Hsila* on the oceasion of his first visit to China, 
and bears the title of Shang-tsan-cho, which we shall see 
later is a royal title, which may be bestowed upon the 
highest ministers. On his subsequent visit to China he is 
called Heilieh with the prefixed title of « fing”, which 
may simply be that this Tibetan word for “named” has got 
joined on to it by oversight. Both of these forms are. for 
the Chinese, fairly rood atbem pts at reproducing his proper 

1 staald. Pv. p. 1250. * But see n. 2, p. 1277, 


“Jé-ku" there also named. | 
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name of Je-li, Some further partieulars in recard to him 
‘are furnished by Inscriptions B and (. 


The Tibetans are here termed by their own king “the 
olack-headed people”. This epithet is met with in other 
of the inscriptions, also in old ballads; and probably may 
denote, I think, that in those days the Tibetans did not 
wear caps. Indeed, the caps at the present day are all of 
Chinese pattern and manufactured in China. 

The date would appear to be within the period 731-5 a.p., 
and most probably the former. The text deseribes the 
country as bemg at rest after its accession of dominion, 
acquired through the achievements of Je-la. This would 
place it shortly after the peace treaty of 730 a.t., secured 
by this minister. For, six years later, in 736 a.p., the 
two countries were again actively at war, and Tibet was 
wresting Baltistan, Khotan, ete., from China, Moreover, 
we do not find Je-li mentioned after 730 in Chinese 
annals, and we are told in Inscription # that he died 
before the “time” of K’ri Sron-/de-btsan, who was born, 


according to my calculation, in 739 ap. As he already _ 


was “the chief minister of Tibet" when he headed the 
mission to China in 709, he may be presumed to have 
been at that time not less than 40 years of age, seeing 
that his conspicuous ability made such an impression at 
the imperial court. All this would be in keeping with 
his death oceurring, at an age over sixty, before 739 a.p., 
also with 731 A.D. as the probable date of the dedication to 
him of this pillar of victory. 


IT], Porata Pittar Inscription #B, circa 764 ap. 

This inscription! relates to the epoch-making events 
which happened a generation later than the era of 
Inseription A. It records a glorification of the successor 
and, as it tells us, the kinsman of Je-la, who occupied 
a similar relation to King K’ri Srom-de-ttsan that JeJa 

‘A preliminary note on it by me appeared in the Times of July, 1910, 
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did to his father. He was a mighty warrior as well as 


politician; and this edict bears internal evidenee of it 
having been promulgated by the king in the first flush of 
_Vietory, after the occupation of the imperial capital of 
China, and the appointment by Tibet of a new emperor 
to the throne of China, events which happened, as we 
know from the annals of China itself! in 763 a.p. 

The edict occupies the next place of honour on the 
pillar to the original dedieatory one, It covers a large 
portion of the south face, towards the old bank of the 
river It faces the direction in which people coming from 
the city must pass the pillar in going to Potala, or to the 
west gate of the city; for the Tibetans, in passing 
& monument, invariably do so in the respectful way of 
circumambulation, that is with the night hand towards 
the venerated object. 

Tt reeords the Tibetan version of the chief victories by 
Tibet over the Chinese in the eighth century, which the 
Chinese with admirable impartiality have chronicled 
against themselves, and so provided the only record of 
these events hitherto known. The accuracy of the Chinese 
accounts 1s confirmed and supplemented to a remarkable 
extent by this Tibetan version, which throws fresh light 
on this invasion of China, 

The date of this edict is manifestly 764 am, ie. im- 
mediately after the occupation of the imperial eapital 
and the setting up of a new emperor, as it stops short at 
the record of these events; whereas we know from Chinese 
sources that the latter arrangement was upset six months 
later by the return of the old emperor to his capital. 

The eredit for the most important conquests is given not 
to the king himself but almost entirely to his minister. 
general, Lu-kon. ‘This may be partly owing to the king's 

1 Bushell, loc. cit,, p. 476, 


* The modern bank of the river is about & quarter of a mile further to 


f 
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modesty as author of this proclamation. Hitherto this 
king, under whom Tibet reached its zenith as an Asiatic 
» power, was believed to have been personally a great 
warrior, leading his troops into battle like his ancestors ; 
and the title which he assumed in his joint treaty-ediet 
with China, about twenty years after the date of the 
present edict, namely “the helmeted king” (see JRAS., 
1009, p. 934), supported this view. Here, however, we 
see that the two greatest of the campaigns were conducted 
by his militant minister, Lu-kon, in person. 
For the text of this inscription see p. 1276, The 
peculiarities of the letters and the orthography have already 
heen noted. 


Translation, 
(Curved and eguere brackets as formerly. | 


“There arose [the min ister] named rJe-blaz! of the 
smooth -haired {Don tribe" who became the intimate 
counsellor [of the king] and was looked up to by men. 
The great minister worked swiftly and was at the side® 
[of the king] in sudden emergencies, He extended [the 
dominions] in the time of the king's father, K’ritde 


1 Pronounced Je-2a, ? See p. 1954. 

* gfo-be. This term presents some difficulties, a4 it ia never used in 
auch a sense nowadays. glo literally is the ordinary term for ‘the side‘ 
ofa person or thing; but is not the respectful form of the ward to he 
applied to a king, which now would be a different root, ag. geogs. Tt 
also means a ‘cough ", with reference apparently to the movement of — 
one's side which a cough entails. In its determinative form as gvo-ba, na 
here used, it ordinarily means a cough with the sense of sudden move- 
ment, so that when compounded with ‘ter itself, meaning sudden, the 
word gfo-"bur means “suddenly”, though here again it may merely mean 
the sudden ‘‘side” or aspect. I have therefore treated it as meanin r 

* “side”, and it recurs very often throughout these edicts in connexion 
with advice tendered to the king or State on emergencies by an advise: 
on the spotor at the ‘side ™ or ear of the State or king, 
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gTsug-rtsan, until he died. He extended [it] until near 
the time of the prince K'ri Srov-lde-bisan. He made the 
dominion of the black-headed Tibetans to fight. 

*kLu-k’on also, like [rJe-|}4las, was one who was 
systematically quick in sudden emergencies, [This] came 
to the ear of the prince, K’ri Sron-[de-htsan, that another 
smooth-haired one has arisen [who is] quick in sudden 
emergencies. This having been found to be true, he, even 
kLu-k’on, was sent for and taken to be the intimate 
[counsellor] at the side of [the prince}, 

“During the reign of the king, K'ri Sroti-dde-btsan, 
kLu-k’ot was the intimate [counsellor] at the side [of the 
king] on the Tshe-ngan high road [to China]. After the 
great conference’ he became firm in mind and was 
appointed to the rank of Minister of the Interior! He 
viewed with warm apprehension the dominion of China. 

“No sooner was he commanded to go in the direction of 
RVar-chan* as commander of the leading upper division 
of the army than he set out, taking heed of resourceful 
precautions like a god of war. With a force greatly more 
numerous than that assembled [?in or ?by] the s'u-s'a* of 





Tank in the territories of China he beat® the Chinese. 


1 See p, 1281. 

= Nan-blon’. This rank is mentioned in several of these edicts (see 
after), and is also noted in the Chinese records of the seventh century 
ag Nanglun ~ (Bushell, loc. cit., p 440) as a title of ministers of rank, 

* The * Kachan” of **Cachon” of Marco Polo, see p. 192, 

r i ag ca-ra is evidently a Chinese word. If intended for so Vie 
fuea-s ied, itmight probably mean “ by each cap (or ‘ button") of rank”. 

5 a-35°3° iB not a recognized BX pression nowodays, It literally 
mens “bamboo”, “became uppermost”; and this might moan “made 
themselves uppermost [over the Chinese) by heating [the latter] ". 
Probably the first component of the phrase should be z apo, which 
means “overthrow™, and the sentence then would read “overthrew 
[the Chinese] and became uppermost. It is noteworthy that the latter 
word a5: is the same root which is used ns the ordinary designation of 
the Emperor of China, namely, ** The Supreme One “—(ori-ma, Another 
possible though less probable form might be 2)5]* “to smack” or “lick”. 


y 
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Of those who took the part of China at Byar-mo-t'an! 

- « some [escaped] towards Tong-k'a . . . . also during 
the rising of the night to neighbouring... .. . The 
[new] boundary was Inid out. ‘Luf-k’on] ... . of the 
war...... by the great dominion... . A great 
conference was requested . . [?by the Chinese. He] 
having become [again] confidential counsellor at the side 
[of the king] he was a continual pattern to the State... . 
by what [he] did. 

“The king . . [K’ri Sron]-lde-btsan with profound 
prudence of mind treasured up with full precautions what 
dominions [he conquered]. Being ever experienced by 
practice he conquered a great many countries of rank and 
forts in the territories of China, and joined them together. 

“The lord of China [the emperor) Hei-'di Wang-te* 
[and] the lord’s minister, being terrified, offered tribute 
for ever of fifty thousand pieces of silk cloth a year. 
The Chinese were made to pay the tribute, 

“ After this, the lord of China, Yang* Hei-'di Wang-te, 
having died,* the son of the lord of China, Wang Teng 
Wang,’ became king. He was unable" to pay the tribute 
to Tibet. On this account /Lu-k'on begged the Tibetan 
king, who was heartsick of the accursed road [to Tshe- 
ngan]|, that Tibet issue a war-order for a great army to 
march straight to the Keng-shi palace of the lord of China, 
To be the great commanders of the army [marching] 


' Pronounced “Char-mot'ang”. It is possible that the word here may 
hie 32a: Le byor-o, pron, “char-o”, instead of 32,"A yor mo ma 
transcribed in my eye-copy, especially ss a Chinese town named 
“Chao-yi" exists in this neighbourhood ut the present day, see 
pe 1263. 

* The Emperor 80 Tsung, whose regal title in 746-8 was Che. Ith, 

7 Yong bere may not be part of the proper name, but merely the 
conjunction meaning ** or”, 

* Sa Tsung died in 763 (Mayer's Chinese Reader's Manwel, p. 382). 

* Kwang Teh, the reigning title of Tai Tsung, who succeeded to the 
throne in this year 763, 

* proti-ate, 
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straight for Keng-shi were appointed Zang mCh'ims,' 
prince* of the royal race of Shu-teng, and the minister 
#Tag-sgra kLu-k'on, and they both [proceeded] straight to 
Keng-shi. 

“A creat battle was fought on the bank of the ford of 
Chiti-chi? China and all its great households* were 
defeated. Tibet made the enemy flee from battle. Many 
Chinese were struck down. ‘The lord of China, [the 
emperor] Kwang-t'eng Wang,’ also having come forth 
from the fort of Keng-shi fled to Sheng-chia. 

“ Keng-shi having been brought down, the inner minister 
of the lord of China . -byeu . -keng cowered and ceased 


[dizging] entrenchments and... . . of the Tibetan king. 
... . + Whatsoever Tibet . [?demanded] .... . in 
Keng-shi..... eausing disturbances... . » Taimister 


. [! Tibet set up as Chinese emperor] the king Che-chung' 
. [? to hold] the dominion for the future. 
“kLu-k’on having done . . [this] became [again] 
counsellor at the side [of the king]. [? His soundness] 
of judgment has caused happiness for the dominion.” 


One of the most striking facts revealed by this edict 
is the vast distance eastwards to which the Tibetans had 
overrun China at this time, in the middle of the eighth 
century 4.D. They had extended their dominion half-way 
across the continent of China to the great bend of the 
Yellow River, and beyond the imperial capital itself, so 
as to outflank it, 

The eastern limit of the boundary of Tibet in 755 as 

1 mCh'ims is o small principality or district near Samyiis, south of 
Lhasa, 0 princess of which was married to King K'ri Sroa-fde-btean, an 
that this commander was probably the wrefle of the king, and thus was 


entitled Z’ang, which literally means ‘‘ maternal tnele™ (Jaeschke, Jieg,, 
471), though jt also ie the name of o district of Western Tibet to the 


north of Shigutse, 
* rpyal. ? The modern Chou-chih, see p, 1285, 
‘ aaa a pa i ei of. Jneschke, Diet., pp BRS. 


® The Emperor Kwang Teh. T See p. 12366, 
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inherited by K’ri Sron-lde-btsan from his father is un- 
certain, especially as the name of the frontier river has 
heen erased in his father’s edict, as we have seen, But 
it must have been to the east of Koko Nor and have 
included a considerable portion of Kansu, as the Chinese 
records show incessant Tibetan agression in Kansn in his 
father’s reign! 

In 755, the very first year of the son's reign, the whole 
of Kansu up to the Lung Mountains, which separate that 
province from Shensi on the east, were annexed by Tibet. 
In the following year, 756, this loss of territory appears 
to have been accepted by the Chinese at a sworn treaty 
held at the imperial capital, Ch’angan.* This is manifestly 
“the great conference” of this edict, which the militant 
Tibetan minister Lu-kon attended, and at which he formed 
the resolve, as the edict tells us, to carry the campaign of 
conquest further, despite the formal treaty. For there js 
no other Chinese record of any conference or peace- 
meeting of these two powers between the years 756 and 
762, whilst the first of the two great conquests by Lukon 
is chronicled by the Chinese to have been made in 758. 

In that year the Chinese record that they lost to the 
Tibetans the key to Central China, namely, the famous 
pass of T'ung-kwan, together with the important districts 
which it commanded to the east, to wit, the Ho and Lo 
River tracts and beyond. By this loss the Chinese state 
they were completely cut off from all communication with 
Western Asia and with the remains of their possessions in 
Turkestan, which they now completely lost. 

The contemporary Chinese chronicle in the T’ang-shu 


“When the T’ung-kwan [pass] was lost and Ho and Lo out off by 
troops, all the soldiers stationed in Ho, Lung, and Sofang were recalled 
to settle the difficulties of the State, to accompany the Emperor in his 
flight. Thus, at this time, all the old camps and border cities were left 


! Bushell, loc. cit., p. 430. * Thid., p. 475. 7 Thid., p. 475, 
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ungarrisoned, and from the period Chien-ynan (758-9) the T'a-Tan 
[Tibetans], taking advantage of our difficulties, daily encroached on the 
borders, and the citizens were cither carried off and massacred or 
wandered sabout to die in ditches, till after the lapec of some years all 
the country west of Feng shiang and to the north of Pinchou belonged 
to the Fan barbarians, and several tens of chowa [principalities] 
were lost.” 


Tung-kwan was, moreover, the recognized key to Central 
Chinn, as it existed in ancient and even mediaeval times. 
The vital importance of this pass, strategically, to China is 
owing to its closing the passage between the Yellow River 
and the mountains. Its fortress was, says Yule,’ “ con- 
stantly the turning point of the Mongol campaigns against 
that dynasty (the Kin), and held a prominent place in the 
dying instructions of Chinghiz for the prosecution of the 
conquest of Cathay [China],” 

The possession of T’ung-kwan at a point commanding 
the River Wei, on which higher up and only a few days’ 
march distant stood the imperial capital of Ch'angan, 
placed the latter completely at the mercy of the Tibetans, 
who it appears from the edict were paid an annual subsidy 
to leave the capital unmolested. And it was the stoppage 
of this annual “ tribute " some years later which the edict 
tells us was the cause of the Tibetan sack of the Imperial 
eapital in 763 A.D. 

The capture of the T'ung-kwan was manifestly the first 
grent campaign of Im-kon referred to in the edict as the 
expedition to A’ar-chen, This latter is clearly the Cachan 
of Marco Polo, which he places as the chief city and fortress 
in this locality, though the name apparently cannot be 
traced in the native Chinese account" It is therefore 
interesting to recover the name through the Tibetan, 

Kachan, “the noble city of Cachan-fu" of Maree Polo, 
was found by the Venetian traveller in the latter end of 
the thirteenth century, Le. five centuries after our edict, 
to be “a city of great trade and of work in gold tissues of 


| Marco Polo, by H. Yule, Ist ed., ii, p, 16. * Thi. p. 14. 
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many sorts"! It is identitied by Colonel Yule, following 
Klaproth, as P'uchau-fu, close to the great elbow of the 
Yellow River* But this is on the eastern bank of the 
great river, whereas Polo places its city and fortress two 
days march to the west of the river, and after crossing 
the latter in his journey westwards to Ch’angan. Here in 
the exact position indicated by Polo, and only eight days’ 
journey from Ch'angan, as stated by him, is the fw or 
eapital city of Tung-chow, on the mouth of the Lo River 
and on the high road from Mongolia to Ch’angan. This, 
then, I would tentatively identify with Kachan, the 
Karchan of the edict. 

The battle-field here is called in the edict Byar-mo-tan, 
or “the Meadow of Char-mo”", or Char-6* as it is pro- 
nounced, At the junction of the Ho or Lo here, a few 
miles to the east of Tungchow (= ? Karchan) and above 
the Pass of T’ung-kwan, is a site named in the modern 
maps “Chaoyi", which possibly preserves the name of 
this ancient battle-ground, The Tong-h'a to which some 
fugitives escaped is probably the T’ung-kwan Pass. 

The army which Lu-kon collected to compass this 
conquest would appear from the edict to have been 
assisted by mercenary troops; and we find in the Chinese 
aecount of the campaign of a few years later ine 
Ch'angan that the Tibetans were actually assis by 
great hordes of the Turkish tribes of Tu'kuhun (Drug) 
and Uighur (Aiuhe), as well as mercenary Chinese, who 
are stigmatized as “ rebels” and “ traitors ".* 

The oceupation and sack of the imperial capital in 
763 a.p. was the greatest of all the Tibetan military 
achievements, as recorded in the edict. 

Ch'angan, the modern Singan or Sian-fu, was the 
metropolis of China since 220 Bc. for over a thousand 
years, and it still is the second capital of China on 





1 Yule, op. cit., p. 13, ? Thid., p. 16. 
3 Seep. 1259, n. 1. * Bushell, loc. cit., p. 470, 
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emergencies, It was to it that the late Emperor and the 
Empress-Dowager fled in 1900 during the Boxer rising. 
‘As Yule truly says,' “ it was probably the most celebrated 
city in Chinese history and the capital of several of the 


most potent dynasties.” It was the metropolis of Shi , 


Hoang-ti of the Tsin dynasty (which gave the country 
the name of China),* the great emperor whose conquests 
almost intersected with those of his contemporary Ptolemy 
Euergetes. It was certainly the Khwmdan of the early 
Mohammedans, and the site of flourishing Christian 
churches in the seventh century, as well as of the 
remarkable monument*® of these Nestorian Christian 
missionaries, the discovery of which a thousand years 
later disclosed their forgotten existence. King-chao-f 
formerly was the name the city bore when the Mongol 
invasion brought China into communication with the west, 
‘and Klaproth supposes that this was modified by the 
Mongols into Aenjan-fu (the name used by Marco Polo), 
The same name is traceable in the Kansen of [friar] 
Odorie, which he called “the second best province in the 
world and the best populated”, 

It stands on the south or right bank of the Wei 
River, and is glowingly described by the mediaeval 
traveller Martini. He speaks of the splendour of the 
city as regards both its public edifices and its site, sloping 
gradually up from the banks of the River Wei so as to 
exhibit its walls and palaces at one view like the interior 
of an amphitheatre. West of the city was a sort of water 
park, enclosed by a wall 30 fi (= about 6 tiiles) in 
circumference, full of lakes, tanks, and canals from the 
Wei, with which were seven fine palaces and a variety 
of theatres and other places for public diversion. To the 


Yule, op, cit., ii, p. 16. * Asis usually stated, 
* A atele in Chinese, reproduced by Yule, op. cit,, ji, p, 17, and trans. 
* Yule, op. cit, ii, p. 16, 


> 
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south-east of the city was an artificial lake with palaces, 
gardens, park, ete., originally formed by the Emperor 


- Hiaown (8.c, 100), and to the south of the city was another 


considerable lake called Fan (= ? Tibetan). It was visited 
and described during the present year by Dr, G. E. 
Morrison. 

The Tibetan form of the name in the eighth century was 
Tse-ngan, which shows a softening almost identical with 
the modern name Singan. The second syllable of the 
nome means in Tibetan “accursed”, and it shows the 
bitter temper of the Tibetans as well as a sense of punning 
that in two out of the three instances in the edicts in 
which this place is mentioned in the text, the first syllable is 
dropped, so that “the Ch'angan road " reads “ the accwrsedl 
road". After the hardships they must have suffered on 
it, the toll of thousands of lives which it had cost them, 
and the weary miles of it (nearly a thousand miles from 
Lhasa) which nearly every able-bodied Tibetan must for 
several generations have trodden, they were doubtless 
as heartily sick of it, as the edict tells us, their king 
actually was. 

The Keng-shi of the edict is perhaps the King-chao, 
which Klaproth has shown was the name of this fu or 
eapital, and which Polo calls Kenjan in his quaint 
description of Ch’angan. “A very great and fine city it 
is, and the capital of the Kingdom of Kenjan-fu which in 
old times was a noble, rich, and powerful realm, and had 
many great and wealthy and puissant kings.”! In the 
edict, however, Keng-shi seems more particularly to be 
used as the title of the palace of the emperor. | 

Chid-chi, where the great battle was fought, “on the 
bank of the ford,” is clearly Chou-chih,*? that very ancient 
town on the south bank of the Wei River, about 40 miles 
to the west of Ch’angan, on the high road to Tibet. 

1 Yule, op. cit., ii, p. 14 
* Or Chen-ché\t) Professor Parker tells me it is called, 
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Professor E. H. Parker informs me that the Ta'ng-shu 
records that Chou-chih was taken by the Tibetans in 
this invasion of 763, and that a general Lu Jih-tsiang 
was defeated there. 

Sheng-chia, to which the emperor fled, is certainly 
Shang -chou, one hundred miles to the south-east of 
Ch'angan, on the only road of retreat open to him, The 
Chinese annals themselves record that it was to this place 
the Son of Heaven fled. 

The Chinese chronicles of this invasion state 1_ 

“In tho Ist year of Knangté (76%), the 9th month, the T'nfan 
(Tibetans) attacked und tack Chingchou, the fovernor of which, Kao 
Hui, surrendered to them. In the 10th month they invaded Pinchou 
and took Fengt'ienhuen [or Féngtiien and Wu-kungL® Koo Tzivi 
was sent to the west to oppose the T’ufon, bot an army of over 
200,000 T'ukuhun and Tanghsiang had penetrated from Longkoang 
to the east, and Kuo Tziyi led buck his troops. ‘The imperial chariot 
wag driven to Shangehou, and the capital wns left unguarded. The 
traitor genera! Koo Hui led the T’ufan into the imperial capital, and in 
concert with the T’ufan generalissimo Machungying set up the son 
of the late Prince of Pin, Chénghung, the Prince of Kuangwu, as Emperor, 
who chose Tashé as the title of his reign, and appointed the variogs 
offirers of state. The T'ufah after occupying the city fifteen days 
retired." 

With this account the Tibetan version in the edict is 
in remarkable agreement. 

Aiwang T’eng Wang is the Emperor Kwang Téh, who 
had only ascended the throne that year, whilst Head 
Wang-te, who paid the tribute in 757, is obviously 
intended for Che-Téh, the reigning title of Su Tsung in 
756-8, The new emperor set up by the Tibetans, wiven 
as Che-chung in the edict, is the Cheng-hung of the 
Celestial version. The Chinese name for the Tibetan 
general, namely Machwngying, cannot be reconciled to 
either Lu-kon or his assistant-general, for Whose surname 
of mChims it is not likely to be intended. More probably 

* Bushell, loc. cit., p. 476. 

* Professor Parker, who has kindly referred again to the T'a'ng-ahi, 
Writes to me that ‘* Bushell's ‘ Feng-t'ien-huen * ought to be ¢ Feng-t‘ien 
amd Wu-king *, I think ”, 
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it is a corruption of the word for the title of “ junior 
general “ or “ Mag-chwng ”. 

In the light of this edict we now see that the joint 
treaty-edict with the Emperor Té-Tsung twenty years 
later in fixing the eastern boundary of Tibet must have 
specified a line about 600 miles to the west of Koko Nor, 
and that the mutilated word there in question cannot be 
restored as “the Great Lake”. 


IV. Porata Pittar Ixscererion C, cirea 342 acp. 

This proclamation, two generations later, reveals the 
enormous change that had overtaken Tibet in the interval 
of about eighty yeara which has elapsed between this edict 
and the previous one (Inscription 4) on this pillar. 

In that one, the king was in the height of his power and 
was spoken of with respect, as was only proper in his own 
proclamation in which he recorded the prowess of Tibetan 
arms under his great general, Lu-kon, while China was 
still prostrate at his feet. 

Now, however, all that is changed. In this edict, the 
last of the series on the Potala pillar, the monarchy has 
evidently been overthrown by «a revolution. We find the 
king apparently deposed and the rule in the hands of the 
descendants of the militant Lu-kon, The whole family, 
en bloc, seems to have usurped the power, and is ruling 
by a sort of confederate dictatorship, and the edict is 
a manifesto of this revolutionary party. 

The epoch of this edict appears to fall at the beginning 
of the civil war, which we know from the Chinese records 
and the indigenous history ensued on the downfall and 
extinction of the dynasty in the person of Darma, a 
grandson of K'ri Srom-(de-btsan. <A few particulars in 
regard to this event are mentioned in the contemporary 
Chinese history, which enables us to tix the date with 
certainty at 842 a.p. 

* Bushell, loc, cit., p, 450. 
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This revolution in the later Tibetan histories, compiled 
by Buddhist priests in relatively modern times, is ascribed 
to the feud between the rival religions. The adherents of 
the old Bon religion, we are there told, revolted against the 
Buddhist faith which had been actively patronized by 
the kings for two generations, and especially so by Ral- 
pa-chan, a grandson of K'ri Sron-lde-btsan, Ral-pa-chan 
was assassinated by his brother Darma, who embraced the 
Bon faith, but he too in his turn was soon assassinated by 
the Buddhists, and with him the dynasty became extinct 
and civil war ensued, 

The edict seems to be a manifesto of this period. It is 
issued by the family of descendants of the minister 
Lu-kon, after they have usurped the power, and it 
evidently is intended to appease the people and to justify 
their own high-handed action in monopolizing the control 
of the government and in helping themselves to the 
property of the State. In it they pose as patriots of 
their country, and recite in rhapsody fashion the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, on which they base their claims 
to the government. 

Its references to the kings are disrespectful. King K’ri 
Sron-[de-itsan is stigmatized as being of unsound mind— 
a condition regarding which there never has been the 
slightest hint in the national histories—and the rule of 
the kings generally is declared to have caused a cyclo of 
misfortunes to the country. Even the spelling of the word 
for “king” appears to be intentionally disrespectful. Instead 
of the form gyal-po or “the potent one", we find here 
usually gyal-p'o or “the powerful father”, in which the 
element po is the eommon generic word for father as 
applied to the lower animals as well as human beings, 
and never found in polite language with regard to persons 
even in those early days. It is possible, no doubt, that 
this may have been the primitive form of the title of the 
tribal chief in the patriarchal stage of society, and that 
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it may have been reintroduced by the reactionary | 
revolutionary party. 

Its text indieates a period of internal disorder and 
dissension in which the ex-minister nobles are helping 
themselves to large estates and royal honours and titles. 
Tt is quite in keeping with the contemporary Chinese 
history, which in 835 a.p, reeorded that in the reign of 
Ral-pa-chan “the government [of Tibet] was in the hands 
of the chief ministers", and it is added, with a feeling of 
évident relief and satisfaction, “consequently they [the 
Tibetans] were unable to rival China, and the frontier 
guards were left in peace.” ! re 

The language is Tibetan of the pre-classic period, although 
it dated from about sixty years after the initiation of the 
classical period. This apparent anomaly is to my mind 
easily explained, however, by the fact that the text was 
composed by the reactionary patriotic party, who were 
reverting to the ancient customs of their country and 
who were openly hostile to the Buddhist party who had 
originated the classical standard of Tibetan literature, 

The style of its composition is verbose and somewhat 
conversational, and it wants the stately dignity of the earlier 
records by the kings. Its translation presents many 
diffeulties from its elementary construction. 

For the text of this inscription see p. 1280. 

Translation. 
(Curred andl agnare brackela as formerly. | 

“[To) the minister sTag-sera-KLu-k'on . 2... 2... 
» +... . [?honour be] given. 

“The king's father's? father, K'ri Sron-de-btsan of old, 

* Bushell, loc. cit., p. #2. 

2 Instead of the usual title of king, 335: ‘He htsan-po, we find here 
524; “He tean- -po or “the mighty father", and this word recurs in 
line of text. Although @- p’o is not nowadays a reapectful form of 
name but merely the generic term for ‘‘father™, applicable even to the 
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was sick [with his] head, and the family descendants! of 
éTag-sgra-kKLu-k'on directed . . . [the government]. On 
them® shall be bestowed a large silver title" to command 
under the Sacred Cross [of the Bon] the enjoyment [of 
which distinction] to deseend hereditarily. 

* Moreover, the king's* grandson having died.* to the 
famuly descendants of Zla-gon, 1s a moderate reminder for 
their collective work in sitting above the inner circle 
[fof the government], there shall be bestowed Tshal-Z’ar* 
as a residence for ever. 

“Amongst all the capable descendants of Zla-gon, who 
so capable, fearless, and esteemed as rJe-blas [= JSe-Ld] ? 
Let him be praised! May the descendants of Zla-gon 
[exhibit] a mighty spirit as of old® If [they are] not 
suddenly uprising in emergencies what other eyes can see 
to faults properly? Their name will descend as long as 
the dominion lasts!" In the knotty points” of quarrels 
and orders" to whom more than to these descendants 
lower animals, yet in ancient times, in the primitive social state when 
the king was regaried as a patriarch, it was probably, I think, used to 
denote also the king himself, as we tind it surviving in the word for the 


king's palace, namely, p’o-bran, literally ‘‘ the father's residence”, 
1 Literally “the increased line of the family ”. 


* 1 have treated 5[®4)* as standing for the family collectively. The 


word which follows 555° if correctly transeribed may be a proper 
name, bat I have read the second element in its usual sonae. 

ies literally a letter”, also oa symbol and document, 

4 ]85°35° gyvad-droa. See p. 1275 for explanation, 

* Here again ftaan-po, as inn. 2, p. 1260. 

* Literally “the life having sunk” (39%), My transcription has 


uo, which is manifestly « mistake for = tehe, probably in copying, 
7 Thess are two districts to the west of Lhasa, 
2 Or may read “*with the king's disposition az of old may they [be 
present], with IL. (+1, 
* Literally “throughout the life of the dominion *, 
® Literally the “ knots of strings”. 
U Or possibly “conferences” if the second clement in a7 


5 
may have been copied in mistake for JM, which is unlikely, 


i 
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[ean we go]? In quarrels and orders, after having been 
reviled, they effect a settlement. If there be any break 
or curtailment m the line of the sons of Zla-gon, land or 
wealth cannot be again offered. Endowments therefore 
are bestowed on the elder and younger brothers and [all] 
male relatives whatsoever, on the condition that if one of 
the race of the minister sTag-sgra-kLu-k'on be taken 
holding a letter of the rebel king! in his hand, he shall be 
bound and chastised and the succession be broken and no 
silver title [-banner ?] be offered again. 

“ Unto the descendants of the minister «Tag-sgra-/Lu-kon 
and Ala-gori, whatever the relationship, unto each is 
bestowed a large silver title [?-banner], to command unto 
the Sacred Cross [of the Bon]. 

“Unto all the descendants of Zla-gon, the father of the 
minister sTag-sgra-kLu-k'on, whatever their relationship, 
is bestowed the title of ‘ Uncle-minister ' (2'un-Won)* and 
‘The Withstander and Turner aside of Three Armies '.* 

“As commander of the thousand men of the Pan 
country + of the Secret Presence® [of the Bon deity], who 
élse amongst men could be appointed more [fitly] than 


a deseendant of the glorious ancestors® of the minister 


sTag-sgra-kLu-k’on ? What one as leader of the populace? 
is so capable? Let [him] be appointed to command under 


the Sacred Cross* as commander of the thousand men of 


1 Or “intriguing king ", 477°5** 
* On this tithe see p. 1274. 
* The text here is not quite clear as to the title; it may read “to the 


| descendants of the withstunder and turner aside of three armies is given 


the title, ete. 

* A district to the north of Lhasa now spelt '"F"an; it contains 
a celebrated shrine of the Bon doity. 

* This obviously refers to the Eon deity, and cannot be intended 


merely for ‘guardion of the king’s body", as the final « in Srude rectrs 


each time this word is met with in the text. 

* Or literally the “ancestors who have attained brightness *, which 
possibly may be a euphemism for ‘* died *, 

Y The word used 54°61" meana ordinarily “the mob”, 

* See p, 1275. 
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the Pan country of the Secret Presence! Let the 
suceeeding appointments to the Secret Presence be from 
‘amongst the steadfast class of the descendants of “The 
clearer of the road to [Tsé] ngan?! Let the title® of 
“Lifter of Misery from the Tents"* be given, [and] may 
it never be changed | 

“Rather than the deseendants of Zla-goi be uprooted 
from residence * at Ts'al may all® the power be united in 
their hands! No one else shall take it back or reduce it. 
The helmet-crest’ of these honourable ones, who bring 
happiness near and far and are impartial, shall not be 
taken away! 

“Tf pnyone bear the descendants of Zla-gon any grudge 
in hand, as to state business or do dishonour to them, let 
the highest power [in the land] compel their phedeniine’ 
Ti the descendants of Zla-gon are not suddenly uprising in 
emergencies let no one seek to blame them or listen to 
slander, [or they] will be punished! If the descendants of 
[this] family be inside [the government], then let troubles 
come what may | 

“With the king's mental disposition, as of old, in further 
uprisings and emergencies what happiness can there be ? 
What a cycle of misfortunes! What painful quarrels 
and disorder! By the instruction of [these] elder and 
younger brothers and fathers men become wise in the 
business of life and of the State. May [they] descend more 
abundantly, 








' Literally “stamped”, in sense of stereotyped, undeviating, 
= aise capiies < of China (#06 note, p. 1265). esi. 


i a5 2-3 as. This implies a widespread nomadic habit, 
* The construction is intricate. 


( $5]* isa form of REY" Cf. Tucschke, Dict., pp, Ae ae 
T i 
* Literally “discord, er 


UnVarying, 


=" 


¢ 
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“In short, may the descendants of fla-cgon, the father 
of the minister sTag-sgra kLu-k’on increase and live in 
happiness . . [like] the most exalted one {ue. ? the 


emperor of China]”.... | 


The date of this inscription is fixed conclusively by its 
reference, in line 5, to the “ king's father” or “ father's 
father ” as being K’ri Sron-lde-btsan; and by its reference, 
in line 12, to “the king's grandson having died", coming 
immediately after the reference to K’ri Sron-Jde-btsan. 
Ral-pa-chan, the grandson of this latter king, died, 
according to the trustworthy Chinese accounts,’ in 838 A.D., 
and his younger brother Darma, who assassinated him, was 
in his turn assassinated in 842 a.p.? when civil war, we 
are told by both Chinese history and native tradition, 
ensued.® Of Ral-pa-chan the Chinese chronicles record +— 
“The tsan-p'w [i.e, the king] during his reign of about 
thirty years was sick and unable to attend to business, 
and the government was in the hands of the chief 
ministers, , .. After his death, his younger brother 
Tamo succeeded to the throne. Tamo was fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, 
eruel, tyrannical, and ungracious, so that the troubles of 
the State increased, ...In the 2nd year of Hiuch'ang 
(842) the tsanp'w [Darma] died. .. . He had no sons, 
and Chilikn, a son of Shangyenli, the elder brother of his 
wife, whose name was Lin, was made tsanp'u . . . Within 
three years the people, in consequence of the legal election 
of the tsanp'u, were in a state of revolt,” ® 

This clearly was the epoch of the present proclamation, 
which thus would date to 842-4 ap, The people are 
addressed in it as if they were without a king, the 


* Bushell, loc. cit., p. 439, 

* Tbid., pp. 439, 523. 

* My Buddhion of Tibet, p, 34, 
* Bushell, loc. cit., p, 522. 

* Thid., p. 523. 


mas. 1910, ha 
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advantages of being without a eres are insisted on, and 
the reference in line 52 to a “rebel” king is probably 
to a royalist claimant of collateral descent. The dis- 
respectful word which is generally used here for ‘ ‘king ” 
has already been remarked upon. The proper and usual 
term for “king” oceurs only twice, namely, in reference 
to the “rebel” above mentioned, and in line 61 when 
disparaging the kings as being the cause of the nation’s 
misfortune, 

The family of ministers who have usurped the govern- 
ment seek by this proclamation to justify their action in 
keeping the government in their own hands and within 
their own family as a despotic nepotism. They base their 
claims on the patriotic achievements and services rendered 
to the State not only by Lu-kon but also by his brother, 
thus showing that some of the party were descendants on 
the brother's side. No personal names are mentioned here, 
but the native histories give the name of sBas-stag-ma as 
that of the minister who assisted Darma in his support of 
the old Gon religion against the Buddhists.* 

The title of san-blon (pronounced shang-lon) or 
“Unele-minister”, a sort of privy councillor, to which 
they freely helped themselves, had previously been borne 
apparently only by the highest ministers, some or most 
of whom were of the blood-royal. And in the eon- 
eluding word of the text which is decipherable, they 
appear to have arrogated to themselves the titular priy ileves 
of “emperor” by using the same word which designates 
the Emperor of China, namely, “The most hich” or *'The 
most exalted one”. 

Their active patronage of the ancient pagan religion of 
Tibet, the Bon, is evidenced throughout the edict, and 
is in keeping with Tibetan tradition, which records the 
ascendancy of the Bon over the Buddhist religion at this 


t My Buddhism of Tiber, p. 34. 


ib 







2 at 
| “a 
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A Pe ‘t. \NCIENT HIS‘ ORICAL ED CTs AT LHASA 375. 
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period’ The frequently recurring expression “ according 
to the mystie cross" (the reversed suvtatika, T, yun-drwi)® 
Py. is the epithet usually employed to denote the Bon religion = 
and customs at the present day. And whilst there is no 
reference to anything Buddhistic, the guardianship of one 
of the most sacred places of the Bon deities ig expressly 
provided for, and is called “the place of The Secret : 
Presence ", | 
| Linguistically, beyond the light shed on many other 
} ‘points these edicts yield us indisputably conclusive 
material for fixing within relatively precise limits on 
initial date for the origin of the classic period of literature, 
In the Inscription B of K’ri Sron-ide-btsan of the — 
year 764 a.p, circa we find the archaic pre-classic style, 
whilst in the inseription of the same king for the 
year 753 a.D. (see Part I of my article, pp. 944, ete.) we 
find the fully-fledged classic style, This manifestly 
fixes the origin of the classic period at a date between — 
764 and 783 ap. 
_ The remaining inseriptions on the Lhasa treaty-pillar 
will be desoribed in a subsequent article, cr. 


‘My Buddhinn of Tibet, pp. 34, etc. Rockhill’s Life of Buidha, 













p. 228. +s 
8 Froi-cirewi ‘k'y, or the twisted cross”, has been wed osonequivalent — 
of king's palace ". : 
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TEXT OF THE PoTaLA Pintnan Epicrs 
Note.—In this copy the distinction between the long and short # has 


nat been recorded, The length of the Line is as in the original. The 
number of the line is prefixed by me for reference. 


Inscriprion A (East) 
2. amycsr 

3. S| ioe. 
4, 


Se en i | 


ob. Ly tee ee 
6. SFR ect ee eS 
e. Siar 8 ti 

5. & ¢ 6 o> ee 

9, oes ‘ 

lo. sPayTRRy - + 
ll. sya] 


_ 


to 


4, Ferpeavegergey 
5 
G 


7 se gyrety rRcar 


' There may have been one line above this which has been erused 
* This phrase recurs in 1. 28 of Inseription Jf. 


oe 


iy 
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SO Da 

9. asysysayperssy sy 

10. SSeS 45808 | 

ll, Sse gerge easy 

12. SyTasyyy | 3y 

13, THR FRETS 

14, sya, gear: (72)a(s) 
15. 8] spe Scaradagy 

16, 3S BSeyere EC 

17, FASTT ETS WOT | 

18. 99erscarndpaEcer 

19. SATS ESS FRESH 

20. SASS SAR HTH |] 
aback aubshtyis oi 
22, eréicgasry 

23. ep thehs er sgay 
24, °° RVI Verses 
25. STM] Stayton 
26. RAST pA sey 
8. STRESS se 
29, goeraperergerSsraicg 
30. SQ Rsrerspasradaa 
ays: AE Pa Car ey 


1 Or possibly &. 
* This phrase is similar to that in L 1 of Inseription A; but here 
T translate "JE" 2s the adverb “like”. 
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a2. 
oa. 
od. 
Bo; = A 
36. * 


= 


af. 
a8. 
a9. 
41, 
43. 


45. 


46, 
47. 
48. 
40. 
oO). 


61. 
52. 
oa, 
54. 


Feegverg gies ya 
os Besreriygs age: 
fits oS SR ease 
sok an 

+ Hewes py 


cian B34 
(+ + Barker eFmsiay( 2 5) 

* Parargyarsg ae 
ic gy, asa 

A nee Pas yq3erysrerar 
mabban’ baeanh Cale 
Tay wersc aps sc 
Seresgray | gh QRh aS 
SOTERST5 |]  sagyaery 
SETI [RA gtacdgny 
a F399] |ayhasrge ke ge 
FTSeS| | [884 Rgprge ahs 
cqargRas | gears fas 
BRA LAR AS | | MpFergaergs: 
1 This possibly might read 3a", 

2 Or possibly Sey. 


? Possibly 2" or 93°. 


ad 
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i oo oh oo 
os 


ties 
Tos 
74. 
7a. 


aeons Sart aap Sy seis aa 


. AAR Qcay saps ae Hs | 


Ge Naser garg sqer sy se"sc | 
BST YAR TST ET 
MESA SEArEN | SQN Sst er 


. PePoerwraqege5 | | SeAserqqyer 
SET] | [year ey 


62. 


AAAS WC A APRS aT SE | 
Resaseras |e peerday BA ac" 


| Baa Serger sao 


o = - a a es | ee | 


os gear et 
ae Ar arss (9 ) ri aya (8) ae 
saa S58 || 

| Probably 53 

* Might also read @n". 
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Inscription ( (Nortu) 


OS ern oe 
ee 

oe ei ates Poet 

> Ae sigh RIK Ps ey 
6 Baerga 

7 Vayevygee ass 
4. SVAAV aq 

mi FEAT YS SC 
ll. nik: son ton sake’ i 

Ie. asqefaersay ys ‘mar 
13, Taw gae ays: 38 
14, QBaRasrsysaysjqara gc: 


. FAAS SAAT 
1 SLE EL ST PRET IS 
ET PETS ay 


adex Pan hE ah 
amares see ay os,"S5181 
ams eee I 





aes | porta acer 


1 Possibly A" or a5". 
= Or J. 


AP 
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23, Seyqayegeacsc, = Sy 
24. Ais-ordisass)= | ame] 
a5, SaerSorarcsay, gs se" 
26. TASS HY SS SGC SS’ 

a7. RE] ate TS agayaw 
28. areraey scares sy 5ce7 ss" 

29, SPRargerss | argrge sy 
80, Sars | TAPP Ty 
31, SESE BST TRS 
3. SeyyRan nana Ayscer ay 
34. Ssrarsors | ragarsyeh ay 
85. as Sagres) Byer yg 
86.) PETS ay Seay 
7. STS H ATES TE, 
58, qA"3405 | eye 
89. aE gS qyatey gare 
40. GF ByAapasgersc" SARE 
41, 3 E ——- 
42, ST PITS wectpmasyy 
= Frere g aoe auhiew 
a4, TTS gy Rayer Eepay 
45, S8maragqca sss) | qeeray 
47, oS I50E | na nsy Sse Sas" 





This is evidently a mistake in copying for SpNeQ". ° See note 1, 
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49. 


oO. 


ol. 


o2. 
ou. 
4, 
i 
a6, 
57. 


oo. 
60, 
61. 


62. 
ARR] RAT egtaag 
. Byers aseerierss ergs grasa: 


65, 
66. 
G7. 


Srey) pasK ey 


See ; Pers gH S 
See Lae aS 
SVS TT FSF Ge AAT ey 
dcromraaer 5 5o5 39 | gee saar 
Saar sess 
oye FSC S0'As0 nay ae aS 


aR TI a RTS HAT 
aver gay Sar a Re Saray 5 ey hyn 


eas gy say Wa 453 45" 
areeguse ey | giro gs: 
gratey Siew taargeegayay 
geaaayhargheray | avez 
PES HT Rearoesspas'gng yas 





er 
“S| STE SDRC age 
aro Say Rager ~ % wo Sr'985 95 s8°9 rer 


~ 





Fal 3. Aeverse. 





Foal 31). Aeverse. 





Fal 32. Obverse. 





Fol 44. Peverse, 





Sanskrit text, as published by Max Miiller. It is so, how- 


A portion of the first extract occurs in it, but its S: 
text is rather shorter than the Sanskrit text printed <n oP 





THE “UNKNOWN LANGUAGES” OF EASTERN 


TUREESTAN 
Br A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE ¥ 
N the July number of this Journal, p. 836, I promised Fe 
to publish the text of the Aparimitay yua Sittrn. aa 7% 
IT have not yet received the Cambridge manuseripts of bt? 


* 


that Siitra, I must defer the fulfilment of my promise ~ ut 
to a later isste of the Journal. In the meantime I have 
compared the Sanskrit text of the Vajracchedika, in Max | 
Miller's edition, with the “unknown language” text in 
Dr, Stein's manuscript; and I may now present two 
extended “ bilingual” extracts from the two texts. So far 
as [am able to judge at present, the East-Turkestani text 
does not appear to be a translation, throughout, of the 


a 


ever, quite clearly in certain portions; and it is some of EY v 
these portions that I am now presenting os a preliminary 
contribution. I may add that I have compared the East- 43 
Turkestani text of Dr. Stein's manuscript also with the | 


Sanskrit text preserved in the manuscript of Dr. Stein's “a 
first collection (1900-1), of which I gave a short BAS | : 
in this Journal for 1903, p. 364. That manuseript is. 
‘incomplete, and the second extract, given below, is not 


. 
® 
-— 
ee: 


ve 
found in it, having stood on its fol. 12, now missing. re 


a. . 





Max Miiller’s edition, and, to that extent, differs also — Neue | 

from the East-Turkestani text. oe | 
I take this opportunity also to reprint corrected versions 

of the extracts from the Vajracchedika and the Apari- 

mitayuh Sitra, given on pp. 837-8 of my previous com- . 

munication. Not having had the originals to refer to 3a 


he 
j = 
us 


ey 
a. | 
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when I wrote from Wiesbaden, certain letters had been 
wrongly transcribed. 

The Sanskrit text is printed in italics, interlinearly and 
verbatim, under the lines (in roman) of the “ unknown 
language” text. In either case the words of the text 
are printed in the exact sequence (with two or three 
exceptions, duly indicated by numerals) of the originals, 
Where the East-Turkestani text differs, or is not intelligible, 
the syllables (aksara) are printed discretely. 


VAIRACCHEDIKA: First Extract. 
Stein MS., fol. 36% — MM. ed. p- 9, § 1. 
Nta-nta’ mathmii pyisti ge snye (de snye*) ti gyastaind 
Evam maya jrutam| ekasmin samaye §$— —— 
gyasti-' baysa? Srivasti-ksiri asti-vyi * Jiviirispuribaga 
bhageran Srdvastydm tiharati-ama Jetavane 
Ana{4a'|thapindi-harfii samkhyerma mistina® bil-sigina ® 
Anithapindasya drime mahati bhikgu-sarghena 
hathtsa | dvasi-parhjsi “au dgiryaujsa 
sdrdham ardha-trayodasabhir Ghikyu -sataih samba 
= SO nti — pyastina 
hulais ca bodhisattvair mahdsattvaih| atha khalu — 
gyasta-baysit brii-hadana? vaysye ‘ipantara - 
bhagavian pirv-dhna -kéla-samaye nivisya  pdtra- 
civara pananati Srivasta mistaé-kitha Pindé  trarnda 
civaram dddya Sravastin mahd-nagariri pinddya prdviksat| 























* Lit. Skt. coam efor! ; seo fol, Fall, 

* Wrongly repeated ; 42 is loc, ag. of dan = Skt. eka + see fol. 50H, 

° See Remark 11, below, 

* Apparently lit. Skt, riharan abher: ace vy¥a in fol, Sq, 

* Cf. Skt. mahistha = mista, of which mistiina is the instr, case, 

1 dip = Bket, weep lien with dissenira| ci ‘i, a5 in darma = Skt. 
dharma, 


1 Hadina, loc. ag. of hadi, Skt. akan: sen below, in Rormarks + | 
and 23. | 


a: 


hin 


= = 
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“nti —— gyastad-haysi (nti gyastéi-baysi') ki Sravastii 
atta kKhalw bthagavdn Sriivastivi 
misti-kitha  pindi [4)']  vitsuta-hamye!? ta ki 
mahd-nagarin pinddya carted _-— 


khaysta-kiré-yuda -yude hvadi khiysi? kh ‘“sreta- 
bhakta —— krta - krtyah pasedd bhakta- — pindapdita 

paryeta-hamye* pantara - civari pajai byi-piha + 
pratikrantah pitra - civaram pratisimya padau 
yandta “praiavyi — aysath vira pasta basti 

praksalya nyasgidat prajfiapta eva dsane 

palahga (rast nta ram da ra na vi sna ti 








paryamkam (dbhejya rypu kiyam pranidhdya 
pyam tsi nti si nte ti bya ta ji va e vyeta|)® 
pratimukhim smurtim upasthapya |)® 
Ntt té ([Sa') pharaka girya’ katima hilai 
Atha khalu sambahuld bhikgavo  yena 


gyastani gyasta-baysii vyeta*® hasta tsuim'da ki 
bhagavan (tena) upasamkraman — 
vara-hamya  gyastanii gyasta-baysii pa ntiriijsa 
(wpasamkramya)? —— bhagavatah yidau sirobhir 
namasya"di gyasti-baysi drai_ teira-hvararm?-cai-fia- 
abhivandya bhagavantam trig pradaksint - krtya 
tvand tsufithdi™ wu gau-hi"laimi™ nasta| 
- ek - dante nyasidan | | 








' The bracketed phrase is wrongly repeated. 

* Apparently lit. Skt, caran bAdted, pratikrdman bhitnd. 

* Probably wrong for khiysta, 

* Apparently Skt. deaw gxidaw, 

* Nasti = Skt. nyasidat is transplaced ; see fols. Sa‘, bi, 

" Apparently in the bracketed portion the two texts differ. 

' Apparently Siri ag., iidirya pl. = Skt. baikewA, bAdkyanasl, 

* Apparently vyeta = Skt. ahiit or some similar word; ef. fol. 4"; 
ante foot-note 4, infra foot-note 2 

* The bracketed equations are doubtful. 

4 Hvaram= Skt. dakginam ; cf fol. fh, 

Repeated from above. 

 Halnimi, loc. ag. of hala, “ locality = Skt. anta =athéna ; of. fol. Sa’, 
hélai. 





* 
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Ntye (seera va-tca)'\————_ afi s Subhita vara* 
Tena (khalu punch)! samayena dyugman Subhatis —— 
‘ntifia parsana Eu hameri vyita* un! nasti 
fasyam parsads samupatito ‘bhit — samunigannad | 
nti — isiri Subhitta fysath napatata “sau - sve 
fitha khalu dyugmin Subhitir dsanadd utthdya ek - dmsain 
civani = = prahausti® u‘ hvarath dai ysirnnu 





uffardsangam  kyted daksinam — jdanu-mandalam 
fadya pirau nti katiuma hailai® gyasta-baysi 





prilecyam pratithapya yea bhagavdsn 
fisti’ hiisti ajarhla* dasta “yudai® u gynsti-baysi 
—  ftena) amjalim pranamya - hhagavantam 
nta hve si™-duskari midéthna gyasta-baysa [6a'] 
etad avocat! — iécaryan ————_ bhagavan 











cu niira pyastani gyasti- 
(param-décaryam Sugata)" yavad eva Panwa he 
baysiina ntahirauhvafakina (pa-jsa“mifind & sa nna ra- 


tithdgatena (arhata sammyink- 
sti bi-i ha lA bi ysi di a hu jsa}™ baw" dhisatva 
sambuddhena) “ bodhisattvd 


1 The two texts differ: the E. Turk, may mein Slet, prndapbtad 
eirited; of. fols, da’, db, 4, 

Bee fol. fo! vara-hamyna; Sanskrit equivalent unknown. 

* Apparently vyitd = vyeta, fol. Sa’, foot-note 14, 

* Here, and elsewhere, u = Skt. oa, resolving Skt. conj. participles inta 
finite verbs, 

* Probably iu-sve civari prohousti lit, = Slt. ehivade cloaram 
having withdrawn the robe from one shoulder, 

* Halsimi, loc. ag. of Adia, “locality "=Skt. anta—ethdna ; of, fol, Sa’, 
hill. 

* Perhaps Skt. abhat or deit; cf. Astii-vya, fol. 36", and pdti, 
fol. Sa’, 

* Probably wrong for athjali, 

* Apparently lit, Skt, Aasitijalion krted; of. yudd-yude, fol. 44, and 
dastd Ageia, Regarding the whole passago, see Professor Lexan’ 
remarks in JGOS,, lxii, p. LOT. 

” Perhaps si = Skt. peeronee. 
1 Bracketed phrase omitted in E. Turk. text. 
© ‘The equivalence of the two bracketed texts is not intelligible. 


apaniye, 


N 


- gt ae 
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mistit-haysuri favuysa' harhdaidana bisipirma'nta mye rs 


mahd - sativa ———— anugrhitah paramena 

harhdéréijsa cu ntari gyasta-baysiina 

anugrahena | dscaryam bhagavan yavad evxq —— WW 

ntiharatsukana [66'] (tkhai si nath nai si nath na tvi si 
tathdgatena farhatd 

ya na-kii-na sa mna bi-sami ni hi ram ni #ya ma sie 

samyak-santwddhena)* 
ka-na u hu jsa)* baudhisatva misti-baysumh fiavuysa? 
bodhisattvd maha - sativdh 

yalniyahaudi bisapirmaintamye * ysiniyahaurathmejsa 
parinditah paramayd parindanayd | 

nta khu'va midasina gyasta-baysii baysu4 barns 











lat katham bhagavan 

baudhisatva-yarhiia- [Ta‘] harhjsadaina mara ° 

bodhisativa - yidna- samprasthitena kulaputrena va 
mahayathia Vistiiia u khvai 





kuladuhitra va sthatavyam katham pratipattaryam — katham 
aysmou baysathjithiia 
citlam pragrahitaryam || 
"Ntye hvaye-hvafiai gyastinii gyasti-baysi  Adiri 
Fram ukie ———._ bhagavin dyugmantan 


* Here mistii-hayeuth=Skt. mahd-eatted, but the two texts really 
donot agree. In the Sanskrit text mahdeattndA goes with hothisattndh, 
both being nom. plur., but in the E. Turk, text misti-baysuth 
fiavuysi seems to stand by itself, for some of the parallel passages 
have only baysuth favuysi (fols, Oh, Jai", Sa', bi, Galli), eng 
What the word flavuysi may exactly mean is not clear, See Profes 
Leumann’s remarks in JGOS., lxii, p. 100, with which, however, T do 
not agree, 

* Mye, or ma, is an inflectional suffix, like mi in hilaimi, fol. Sai. 

® The equivalence of the two bracketed texts is not intelligible, 

4 Probably wrong for baysuth, 

* Apparently mara corresponds to the technical term jdra, Sit. deer 
of Jaina texts, used to indicate omitted standing formulm, such os 
Kufaputrena, ete. It means also Skt. tha, fol. fa, Sid 
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Subhata “nta hve ri iri Subhita nta nta si-hiirii + 
Subhittim etad avocat sadhu sddhu Subhite evam etad - 
Subhii — harhdidé  pyasta-bayekns 
Subhiite evam etad yathi vadasi | anugrhitds tathdgatena 
baudhisatva —$—— baysurh nhavuysaina z 
bodhisativd mahiisatinih Se. 
bisipirmantamye*® [7b'] harhdirajsa 


paramena anugrahena 
A 














cu ontiri §=6gryasta- 
haysina ntihirautsukana tsai si nath ni si nath na tvi 
si ya na-kii na sa mna ba-Sith na hi rata "ni va ma 
si-kai-na u hu jsa baudhisatva mista-baysuth favuysai 
"na ysiniyahauda bisipirmintamye ysiniyihaurathmejsa 
[Sa'] nta khuva midathni gyastii-baysi haysu favuysaina 
baudhisatva-yarh “fia-harnjsadaina mara mahiyarhiia vista 
u khuai aysmu na“sifia‘ ntye hvaye-hvafiai gyasta-baysa 
Aéiri Subhita nta hve 'éird gird Subhita nta nta si-hirii 
Subhita hathdida baysana buu[ 86'|dhisatvii bisiipir- 
miintama hathdirajsa 
ysinihaudéi® gyasti-baysiina bau'dhisatva 


parinditds tathdgatena bodhisattvd sichaaatueas 
hiddpirmintamié ysinihaurithmejsa ta ntina Subhiita pyi 
_ paramayd parindanayd hi tena Subhite spn 
"iri — subiji—aysamayayath asye hvaii ma khu 


sidku ca sugthuca manast kurw| bhdyigye cham yatha 

haysu * fiavu"ysaina baudhisatva-yirhiia-hadaina 
———— __ bodhisattva-yina-samprasthitena 

* Apparently si-hiird = Skt. éaaya, gon, of gi or gil, Skt. «ai, demon. 
strative pron., corresponding to ci-hiiri = Skt. bkasya, interrog. pron., 
fol, Oe, , 31, 3204, S7a' : the rel. pron, is eu = Skt. yah, nom, ag. 
fols. OW, , 5, 39a", 5, , 38a), fi, 

* Seen. 1, p. 1287. 

7 Mye, or ma, is an inflectional suffix, like mf in ere fol. Sal, 

* Apparently by the ee carelessness this paragraph haa been 
repeated from fol. Ga', the only point of difference being nasana = 
Skt. pragrohitaryad for baysarijiiia, introduced from fol, tai. 

* Read pyasta-baysiina, as above, fol. Fa. 

* Apparently wrong for ystniyahandil ; pee fol. (hit, 

' Probably wrong for baysutis, 





r 


ne 


“ 


mara’ mahdiyithiia——  vistalé ou khui [9a'] mara? 
athitavyam yathd pratipattavyam — yathd 

aysmu nisin nta nta siri® gyasta-baysa — 
cittam pragrahitavyam| evam — — bhagavan it 
nttimajsada asi"ri Subhita gyasta-baysina pyiiste 
————— dyugmdn Subhitir bhagavatah pratyasrausit || 

Gyasti-baysi nta hve mara “(Subhita bayeu ‘ 

Bhagavan elad avocat| iha Subhite ) 

favuysaina* baudhisatva-yarhiia-hathjsamdaina nta 
———___ bodhisattva-yadna-samprasthitena eam 
(nta *) aysiu upevithii cu-bura sativa 

— citiam uipidayitavyam ydvantah Subhiite sitivah sativa- 
satvarh-nasimejsa ha[9b'|khigaysiya’ u ahya- 
dhdtau sattva-sarigrahena sai grhita — «anda- 
ysita wa purathhii-ysita eu* ganiéti-ysilta — fvava 

ja vd jardyu-jd = val samsteda-jd vd upapdduka 
eu* harhtsa-rivina® (rivana”) — anau-rivina™ en? 
va ripno vd a-ripine wid 
hath" tsa-syamejsa cu*® anau-syAmejsa cu-vi? nti satva eu 














sce amo vid agamy hing ai eos ——— — 
ni herh"tsa-syimejsa — anau-syimijsa —  ku-burii 





nh samypiino nat iMamhino va yivan-kascit 
satva-dita-prafiavana [10c'] ma-ta-ia-pi-ya nti — 
sativa-dhdtu-prajlapyamainah prajfapyate te ca 

satva muhujsa  harbiéi aharina nirvana 
maya sarve anupadhiiese nirvdna-dhdtay 





' Bee n. 5, p. 1287. 
* Mara, if it is = jaro = yvat, seems to be here superfluous, 
* The Sanskrit equivalent of the E, Turk. text would be emo ett 


avila, 


* Probably wrong for baysurh. 

* Apparently nta has been wrongly r 
" Reading doubtful, folio damaged. 

* The Sanskrit text has wi, but the E. Turk. eu would rather be= 
Lit, Skt. alrdhanh-raipined. ™ Wrengty repented. 
1 Lit, Skt. vind-riipinah, 


weas, 1010. an. 


* Seem 1, p. 1287. 
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patanirvi didira avamita satva ku | 
| , yih| evam  apariminan satvan apt nN 
sdiuiecays Uhamati? | na hadi? kamuja eai dau? satva ‘ 
parinirvapyit nmi —— kascit — —— = satfval 
paranirvaye “himi| nta ci-hiri kidna — ci Subhita 
parmirvipite bhavati| tat fkasya hetoh| sa cet Subhiite 
_ baudhisatva sofia = [105'] himité ni sf 
bothisuttvasya sativa-samynd provartela na aa 
haudhisatva — hvafiai nfa ci-hérii kidna| ni si Subhitta | 
bodhisatva iti vaktavyah| tat kasya hetoh| na sa Subhate ’ 
ban"dhisatvii hvafini ci satvi-vira-sathiia hamiti 
bodhisattva vakiavyo yasya sathvea —— samjid pravarteta 
wa jvaka*-vira-“sathia wa pudgala-vira-satifia — 
jioa — sid vd pudgala —— sama vd 
hime 
pravarteta | 


Here four folios are missing, Nos. 11-14. 






' Lb 





hh 





SECOND EXTRAcT, 

Stein MS., fol, dla” = M.M. ed,, p. 35, 1. 18, § 17. 

Nti va girl Subhata gya'sta-haysi nta hve 

Atha khalu dyugmin Subleiltir bhagavantam ffad avocat | 
khuvé midatina gyasta-baysi bandhisatvi - yarnni 
kathan §3=—————— bhagavan 

maria ® [31b'] mahfyafia® 
samprasthitena sthiatavyam katham pratipattavyam / 
aysiu biysarhjarhni © gyasti-baysi nta hve 
katham citiam pragrahitaryam | bhagawin — aha| ; 


lot hisativea-y dee 











' The two texts seam to differ in this passugd: diidiri ia hardly = 
Skt. eram, which is nta, and ku parinirviye hamati would mean Skt. kink 
(or Kathem) parivirndgatah provorteta ; aee fols. 1a, h, 21h, tag, 
? The colophon of the MS. has hadi= Skt. @rya, fol, 445, 
4 Lit kiimujé gai dan = Bkt. hoteit on elas. 
* Perhaps a mere clerical blunder for jiva ; see fol. S2a', " 4 ' 
' Seen. 5, p, 1287. 
® Read mahivaritia ; ef. fol. Te. 


ee 





mara Subhita baudhisaitva————— — jpjsti- 
tha = Subhite § = bodhisattva-ydna-samprasthitena © ——— 
orn fiavuysaina' nta-nta aysmu upevaid  bidd 
— ——— evam  cittam utpddayitaryam sarve 
satva —— ahari‘ing paranirvayiiriia | 
sativa mayd anupadhisese nirvana-dhatan parinirvdpayitavyah | 
ni hadi* kamuji satva 
dvam ca sattvdn parinirvdpya na ——  kaéecii saiivah 
paranirvana® “himi| nta ci-hira’ kina| — ci Subhita 
porinirvdpito bhavati| tat kasya hetoh | sa cat Subhiite 
baudhisatva § satva-sarhfia hamati [32a'] ni Bil 
bodhisativasya saitva-samgnd  pravarteta na sa 
baudhisatva — hvafiai wa dtma-satifian wa vi jiva- 
bodhisattva iti vaktacyah| [va atma-samyaa™] va — jiva- 
Banfi wa pudgalii-samhtia — “hamati ni 6i 
seen Aa aval vd pridgala-samjad va pravartela na sa 
baudhisatva — hvaiiai nta ci-hiiri kina ni-sta 
bodhisattva iti vaktavyah| tat kasya hetoh| nasti Subhate 
si dharmii “kémujéi — haudhisatva-yarhiii-hathjsedai aya | 
sa dharmah Raioat yo bodhisatitva-ydina- ee ane eae 
asté nai si Subhita 
Tat kim manasye Subhite asti — sa ———— kadoid 
“dharma cu* gyasta-baysiina Dipamkari gyasta-baysii 
dharmo yas fathigatena Dipamkearasya tathagatasya 
ifaka —_——___ hiéipirmintamé [324] baysu-sta 























es 











antikdd anultardm sarmyyanie- sanibodhim 
bustii iva ntye hvaye-hvanai Adiri 
sambucdd hah | [vive] = ena ukte dyusmdn 


Subhita gyastii-baysi "“nta hve ———_ 
Sudhir bhagavantam tad avocat | vathaham 


' Here the two texts do not quite agree ; see fols. 65", ete, 

* The colophon of the MS. has hadi = Skt. dry, fol. 4454, 

* Read paranirviye, a5 in fol. 10a; for paranirvaia = Slet. partrrd- 
payiterya see fol. Mer, 

‘Seen. 1, p. 1288. 

* For the Sanskrit version see foot-note | on p, 21 of MLM. edition. 





a 2 ¢ 
as! 


Shape elcin Bhapstbeye artham djdndmi—  ndati 
miidithna — gyasti-baysi kinmujii si dharma en? 
——— bhagapean kaseotd — dharmo yaa 
pysntebaysi“na  (—— — Ct 

tathdgatena (Dipamkarasya  tathdgatasya arhatal 











samyak - sambuddhasya antikdd anuttardm 
bisipirmintama*-baysu-st4 bustd Aya)® ntye hvaye-hvanai 
samyak-sambodhim  sambuddhah|)* evam nite 
gyasta-bal ysii ifiri Subhiti nta hve nta nta 
bhagavdn = diptigmantam Subhittim etad avocat | evam etad 
— —  -hiri' Subhiita ni- bee ae ei 
Subhate evam etad Subhate ndsti kasoid ga 
dharma cu! [33a‘] gyasta-baysna  $Diparmkarii 














dharmo —- yas lathadgatena Dipamkarasya 
gyasta-baysana ‘ ( ———— 
tathagatasya (arhatah sumyak-sambuddhasya 








— baysu-sti busti Aya)? — 
antikidd anultarém samyak-sambodhim sambuddhah|)* sa 
aq —— Subhita “kamuji si‘ dharma vya eu 
cot punah Subhite kaéeid — dharmas — — 
gyasta-baysana = baysustibusti vya ni muhu 
tathdgatena abhisambuddho abhavisyat na mam 
—_—_—_—— ——_ ""vyirasii hamathu - manava 
Dipamkaras tathigato vydkarigyat bhavisyasi toam médnavan 





| Beem. 1, p. 1288. 
a Reo represents here Skt. sampck, and in fols. Ga, BH, Tair, gh, 
Skt. perawess or poramayd; and bidi by itself represents Skt. saree 

(eoner red) in fol. 314; hence bisd-pirmintama perhaps lt, = 

kt. aervo-prakirens, or some similar phrase. 

* In the bracketed portion the two texts do not agree. 

* Perhaps wrong for gyasta-beysil, for the form ending in na usually 
stands for the instrumental case, 

* Vya cu = Skt. ablavipyad pas, missing in the Sanskrit text, 
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ustaméjsi héadi Sakya-munii nama gya'’sta-baysa | 
dgate adhvani Sakya-munir ndma tathdgato 


— i 








arhan samyak-sambuddha iti || 
The continuation does not seem to agree in the two 
texts, 
APARIMITAYUH Stra, fol. 14, 
Saddham nta nta muhuthjsa pyista ifia! beda 
Siddham | evam — mayd  srutam| ekasmin samaye 
gyastii-baysi Sravasti fsta-vye J ivirispuribasa 
bhagavan Srdvastydm viharati-sma Jetavane 
Anitha"pindi-hari sathkhyerma —— 

Andthapindasya dirdme mahalé  bhiksu-samghena 
dvisse-pathjsa Sau siryaujsa - tl 
sardham ardha-trayodasabhir — bhikes - satath on 
pharakyau baudhisatvau mistyau-baysu fiavullysyaujen* 
sambahulais bodhisativair mahd-sativaih ————— 
hatea*®| Ntifia* bedami gyastéi-baysi Marhjudri 
Tatra khalu bhagavin Mamjuériyam 
eysixam *-gurste untaipastisa asci® Marhjusryu 

kumra-bhitam dmanirayate-sma | aati Mamyusrth 
“sarbathdai-hailai guna’ Aparaminta-sathcayé nathma 

uparighdiydin aparimild-guna-sameayo ndma 
lova-divara ®| 
loka-dhatiuh | 

7 Loc. ag. of sau = Skt. cba. 

* (Cf. fiavuysaina in Pajrocchediba, fol. 310; Le. fiavuysal with 
instrumental soffix na or jan 

* Hatea = Skt. adrdiam, placed earlier after saxnghenn, 

* Loc. sg. of nta = Skt. fat, 

* The consonant (x) of the final syllable is broken off. 

* Perhaps an error for aété ; see fol. 32a'*, 

* Gone is placed differently in the two texts, 

* Ditvara may be o elerieal error for ditara, for v and ¢ are not 
uifrequently confounded, and dita = Skt. dhdtu, see fol, Gb; ditara 
would seem to be the plural of dita; see my “ Report”, TASB., 1901, 
Extra No. 1, p. 34. | 
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1. The term “ E. Turk.", oceasionally used in this paper, 
is not to be taken to prejudge the question of the identity 
of the “unknown language”, but is simply a convenient 
way of indicating the language coming to us from 
Eastern Turkestan. 

2, A peculiar diacritical mark occurs in the original 
manuscript under certain syllables (atsara). It resembles 
a rough semicircle, opening upwards (see Plate, fol. 3, |. 4, 
in baysi and biga, and in fol, 32,1, 1, sa and 1, 2, si), In 
the transcript it is indicated similarly. “The syllables, with 
which, so far, I have found it, are na (in nasté), ba (in baysa), 
sa (e.g. in parsa), ha (e.g. in hadaina, fol, 8b"), and once pa, 
fol. 5a"; again, si, fols. 32a, bY, and 4i (&g. im Adgiri). it 
will be seen that it usually occurs in syllables containing a 
short yowel, which, as a rule, is a, though it may be i, The 
single case of a long vowel is pa. The significance of the 
mark has, so far as I know, not yet been discovered: nor 
whether it 15 concerned with the consonant or the vowel 
of the syllable. I may, however, draw attention to the 
curious circumstance attending the spelling of the word 
which I have transcribed baysi, as possibly throwing light 
on the phonetic value of the mark. The circumstance 
I refer to is detailed below in No. 11, 

S. Another peculiar diacritical mark, now well known, 
ia the double dot over a syllable containing the short 
(“inherent “) vowel a. I have never found it with any 
other vowel, save an exceptional d. Its significance js 
not exactly known, but it appears to indicate an indistinct, 
or “neutral”, vowel: for some words are found spelled 
indifferently with @ or i, &g., misté or miistii, hamati or 
hamata, bird or hird, si or si; similarly, muni for Skt. 
muni, ravina or rivana for Skt. ripinak, The exceptions 
of @ are hamati or hamata, fol. 10%", and hathdirajsa, fol. 7h, 
or hathdirijes, fol, 84. It may be observed that in both 
these cases the usual @ occurs also in the adjoining syllable. 


MN 


4 
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4, There occur two peculiar consonantal signs. One 
appears in wa=Skt, vi, fols, 94, 105", 32a'; the other, 
as a conjunct, in drai=Skt. fri, and, as a non-conjunet, in 
rasti= Skt. Gbhujya, fol. 46", ete. The latter I take to 
represent the cerebral consonant r (as in Hindi), Its form 
may be seen in ri, in the accompanying Plate, fol. 5, 1. 4, 
akeera T from the right." The other was identified by 
Drs. Sieg and Siegling in Sifswngsberichte, K. Prewes. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, No. xxix of 1908, p, 918, 
where its form is shown in facsimile, Its form may also 
be seen in the accompanying Plate, fol. 32, 1. 1+ 

5. Other peculiarities are an occasional disaspiration m_. 
Sanskritic words, such as data for Skt. dhdtu, fol. 9b", 
and sigi for Skt. savywhe, fol. 4e'; and an occasional 
suppression of the vowel a, as in baysna (Skt. sattvens) 
for baysana or baysiina, fol. 33a'; perhaps also in harbisa, 
fol. 10a', for hara-bisa, for bisa by itself means Skt. sarve 
(properly wisva), fol. 314"; and in bilsigana, fol. la", for 
bila-siigiina, Skt. bhikgu-sarghena. 

6. Mere scribal errors are the repetition of és snye, 
fol. 3b", of nti gyasta-baysi, fol, 4a", of rivana, fol. 95", 
of the long paragraph on fol. 74, and probably of nta, 
fol. %a!"; so also probably the misspellings ajarhla for 
athjali, fol. 55%, ysinihaudi for ysiniyahaudii, fol. 88; 
and perhaps also jvika for jiva, fol. 1Ob". 

7. Regarding the inflection of nouns: na or jsa indicate 
the instrumental case, e.¢., gyasta-baysiina = Skt. bhagavate 
(or tathagatena), by the Blessed; mistina bilsigaina, Skt. 
mahuita bhikeu-earighena, by a great congregation of friars; 
brit-hadina = Skt. parvdhna, by (or in) the forenoon. 


1 See also No. iv, L 4, re (formerly, read hy ms ot) of pl, iv in my 

‘** Report on Three Further Collections“ in the JASB., vol. Ixvi, 
p- 24, 1897. 

= See alao fig, og Fa thei eantianitay Aeirag ts lle ait cinsho nina. afterwards 
as na), of pl. iii in my “* Report on the Weber MSS." in the JASE., 
vol. beii, p. 35, 1893, also in the same Journal, vol. lxx, Extra No, 1, 
Appendix, pp. 1, 15, leaf 3364!, 1902. 
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Again, ¢.g., ag., mubujsa=Skt. mayd, by me, naisimejsa = 
Skt. saigrakena, by the complex, harhdarajsa = Skt, 
iugrahena, by the grace; or pL, déiryaujaa = Skt. 
bhikgubhih, by the friars, ntirfijsa, Skt. sirobhih, with the 
heads. Na indicates also the genitive, in sg. gyasta- 
haysana = Skt. blagavatah, of the Blessed, and in pl. 
gyastina = Skt, devindm, of the gods, The suffixes 
mye, or mi, or ma, or ma indicate indifferently the locative 
or instrumental case; e.g, éau-halaimi = Skt. ekdnte, in 
a solitary place, and bisd-pirmintamye = Skt. peramena 
(lit. serva-prukdrena), in every way, thoroughly. Hiri 
(or hiri) or harfi seem to indicate the genitive, as in 
eihiirii =Skt. kasya, of which, Anathapindihari = Skt. 
Andathapindasya, of Anathapinda, 

8. Regarding the inflection of verbs: we have 3rd sor, 
pres. ind., himi=Skt. bhavati, he is, fol. 10e"; 3rd ag. 
pres. subj., hamati or hime=Skt. pravarteta (or bhavet), 
fols, 31h", 10%; 2nd sg. fut. (or perhaps rather the 2nd 
sg- pres.), hamathn=Skt. bhavieyasi, fol. 33ai#. To the 


same series apparently belongs hamye, fol. 44,4 To 


another auxiliary verb seems to point vya=Skt. abhavisyat, 
fol. 32a; in fol. 36" it seems simply to mark past time, 
being attached to the part. dstii, he was staying (see 
below); it would seem to be an abbreviation of vyeta or 
vyita=Skt. aba, fols. 4b'*, 5h, Again, another is aéta— 
Skt. aati, fol. 32a', ni-sti = Skt. nasti, fol. a20%, The 
‘suffix of the part. fut. pass. is fa, or fini: &.2., Upeviirhfia 
=Skt. utpddayitavya, fol. Sai: nasani =Skt. pragra- 
hitavya, fol. 9a'; paranirviiia = Skt, parinirvapayitavya, 
fol. 10e"; biysarnjamia = Skt. pragrahitavya, fol. 31h: 
mahayarhia — Skt. athitavya, fol, Tai ; vistini = Skt. 
pratipatiavya, fol. 86": hvaiiai=Skt, viktavya, fol, 10K. 
To the last-mentioned verb belong the 3rd se. past, hve 
Skt. avocat or dha, fols. 54", 316. the 1st sc. fut., hvani— 
Skt. bhagigye, fol. Sd#, and the part. past, hvane-hvanai 
=Skt. ukte, fol Ta, Forms of the participle, or of the 





wre 
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imperfect, in ta (ta) or di, seem to be nastii=Skt. nisannet 
or nyasgidat, fols. 5a, b'; paryeta=Skt. pratibyinta, 
fol. 4h" ; isti=Skt. vihoran (asan), fol. sbi ; Vatsuta = Sit, 
earan, walking, fol. 4b'; namasyédé = Skt. abhivandya 
(lit, namaskriya); tsuathda = Skt. upasamkraman or 
upasarikramya, fol, bai, i, 

4. Regarding pronouns, we have the personal, Ist nom. 
ag., ma=Skt. aham, fol. 8b"; ace. sg., muhu=Skt. mam, 
fol. 33a"; instr. sg, matima, fol. 3h", or muhujsa, fol. 10a! 
=Skt. maya. Again, the demonstrative, nom. ap. TMASC., 
sa or si=Skr, suf, fol. 101, or sai, fol, 10a, and neut,, 
nta = Skt. tat, or etat, fols. 3lai, bY; instr, so, ntye, 
fol. 5a", or ntina, fol. 8b5=Skt. tena; gen. sq., si-hiird 
(=Skt. fasya), fol. Tai: loc. ag. fem., ntifia, Skt. fasyam, 
fol, Sa", and Ap., fol. 76%; nom. pl mase., nti=Skt. te 
fol. 10a'. Again, the relative, nom. sr. masc., cu= Skt, 
yah, fols. 32a", b4; instr, se,, kiima=Skt. yen, fol. 5a! ; 
gen, sg-, ci (perhaps wrong for ci-hirii) = Skt. yasya, 
fol. 106", and quantitatively, nom. pl. mase., eu-bura= 
Skt. yavantah, fol. Day. Again, the interrogative, gen. 
sg., ci-hiiri=Skt, hasye, fol. 10c!, or adverbially, khuva 
(kuva?)=Skt. katham, fol. 6b, Again, the indefinite. 
nom. ag. masc., kimuji=Skt. kaseit, fol. 10%, or quanti- 
tatively, ku-burii=Skt. ydivan kagcit, fol. 9". That both 
the relative and interrogative pronouns equally show forms 
with initial ¢ and & appears noteworthy. 

10. OF numerals we have gau=Skt. «ha, one, fols. der 
Sal 6": loc. se., de or sifla=Skt. ekasmin: and dvaisipatihjsi, 
fol. 4a', which corresponds to Skt. ardha-trayodasabhih. 
“with half-thirteen,” but which literally seems to mean 
“with twelve and half" (Skt. dvdédasa-ardhaih). 

Il. The word baysa has hitherto been transcribed as ha] si 
by myself, as well as by Dr. Sten Konow in a dissertation 

| See my “Report” in JASB., lxx, Extra No. 1, pp. 34 {£ In Document 5, 
L 4, p. 38, occurs frai-se post-aayn, i.e. three hundred (and) half-hundred 





nd (500). In the list on p, 34, 500" should be “50”. 





(450); also | 5, dou, one; and in Document 8, L 3, pam-Asdro, half 
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and transcript of some manuscript fragments in the 
“anknown language” supplied to me by him in 1906 
(see JGOS., vol. Ix, p, 92, foot-note), and as: balysii hy 
Professor Leumann (see ibid., p. 107). The fact is that 
the word is written in two different ways in different 
texts. In the two texts of the Vajracchedika and Apari- 
mildyuk Sitra its first syllable ba is written with the 
semicircular mark under it, and its second syllable yaa 
ia written with exactly the same conjunct sign as ysa in 
the word fiavuysaina. On the other hand, in other texts 
its first syllable is written ba, without the subscribed 
semicircle, and its second syllable is written with a con- 
junct sign which suggests the presence of some {-consonant, 
and which has been variously read as |s4 or lysaé. These 
two signs, Isa (lysa) and ysa, may be seen, in juxtaposition, 
im the second line of the obv. fol. 8 (1D), iii, 1) in plate ex 
of Dr. Stein's Ancient Khotan, vol. ii, in the phrase 
mistibalyst fiavitysai,as transcribed by Professor Leumann 
(see JGOS,, vol. lxii, p. 107). Exactly the same phrase 
cecurs in our Vajracehedika text, fol. 3164, 1.2 in the 
accompanying Plate, miistibaysurh fiavuysaina, as tran- 
scribed by me in the second extract; but here the identical 
conjunet sign y# is found in both words baysurh. and 
fiavuysaina.. This state of things seems to suggest some 
connexion between the semicireular mark and the /-sound. 
Might the mark not signify the cerebral consonant 1 when 
it occurs as the second, or lower, part of a conjunct 
consonant, so that we should have to read the word in 
question as blaysi? The existence, in these “unknown 
languages” of Eastern Turkestan, of the cerebral 2 as 
a consonant, Was first diseovered by Professor Leumann : 
see his paper, “ Ueber eine von den Unbekannten Literatur- 
sprachen Mittelasiens,” in the Transactions of the Russian 
Imperial Academy, vol. iy, No. 8 (1900), p. 10. Its form, 
as non-conjunct, may he seen very clearly, e.g., in suksmel 
(formerly read by me wrongly suksmeu), fie. 5, line 2, of 


- 
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plate ii in my “ Report on the Weber MSS." in the JASE., 
vol. Ixil, p. 36,1893. It resembles closely enough the forin 
of the semicircular mark. Indeed, if it were not for the 
fact that the mark is occasionally found with syllables 
containing the vowel i, it might be suggested that it 
simply indicates the cerebral / as a vowel. 

12. As regards the word gyastii, its correspondence to 
the Skt. deva was first pointed out by Dr. Sten Konow, 
in the dissertation above referred to, from its occurrence 
in the standing phrase gyasta-niga-aysura, ete, = Skt. 
deva-naga-tsura, ete, Eut though thus its positional 
parity is assured, it is not necessarily so with its 
eonnotional equivalence. In that respect gyasté might 
still he=Skt. bhagevat, the well-known Indian epithet of 
the Divine being. Similarly, it remains to discover the 
connotional equivalent of agiri, which takes the place of 
both Skt, bhiteuw and dyusmat. 

13. So faras I can judge at present, the language seems, 
in the main, to be identical with the language of the “Brahmi 
Documents", published by me, in 1902, in my “ Report on 
the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia”, 
in the JASB., Extra No. 1 to vol. Ixx, pp. S07 For 
example, both have hada, day, Adm, he is, havitsa, with, 
pom, half (see foot-note to No, 10), phardia, many, #i, that, 
wm, and, cibwri, as many, beda, time. On this point I am now 
disposed to agree with Drs. Sieg and Siegling (see their paper 
“‘Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen,” in Sits, Ber. 
#. Pretiss, Akad. der Wiss,, xxxix, pp. 915 if, 1908), and 
Professor Leumann, who has fully gone into the question 
in his paper on the “ Arische Textsprache” (JGOS., vol. Lxii, 
pp. 83-110, 1908). To the latter scholar, who has been 
working for some time with great acuteness and success, 
notwithstanding the absenee, hitherto, of any bilingual 
text, on fragments of “unknown language” texts from 
my own collection as well as from that of Dr. Stein's 
first tour of exploration (1900-1), we may look for the 
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elucidation of those phrases and passages which, even with 
the mow available Sanskrit version, remain obscure or 
unintelligible. In my “Report”, p, 35, I connected the 
language with “the so-called Ghalchah dialects of the 


‘Pamir’. As a fact, the people who. spoke it appear to 


have lived (speaking roughly) in the south of Eastern 
Turkestan, while the people living in the north spoke the 
other “unknown language", which Drs. Sieg and Siegling, 
following herein Dr. F. W. K. Miiller (Sitz. Ber. P. Ak W., 
lm, p. 960, 1907), call Tokhari (“Tocharisch,” Le., p. 916). 
The character, common to it and the Ghalchah dialects, 
appears to be that, while being Indo-European, there is no 
direct affinity with either the Iranian or the Indo-Aryan 
class of languages. 


N 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICA! 





Tee Last Worpns or AsoKa 

I have been, after Professor Biihler, the most strenuous 
upholder of the view that the number 256 in the final 
clause of the inscription which we have in various 
versions at Ripnath, Sahasrim, Brahmagiri, and other 
places,’ denotes years: and I have maintained, with him, 
that the context marks them as the years elapsed from 
the death of Buddha to the time when Asoka made the 
pronouncement which was published in this record, It 
would, then, be only proper, in the event of its ever being 
proved that that view is in any way wrong, that I should 
be one of the first to admit the fact. And it is with 
pleasure that I compliment Dr. F. W. Thomas on having 
settled otherwise, in his article “Les Vivasah d’Aéoka ” 
published in the Journal Asiatique, May—June, 1910, 
pp. 507-22, the real literal meaning of a passage which 
has been a subject of so much dispute for more than 
thirty years.” He has shown, from the Sahasram text, 
that the passage in question does not mention the death 
of Buddha, and that it speaks, not of years, but of “256 
nights", dwve supaTindtati-vatd, ie, as he has told us, 
dvé shatpaiichasé ratri-éaté, during which Agika was 
auway from his home. To this explanation I gladly 
subscribe. And, while we might imagine circumstances 
in which the meaning would be 256 nights and only 
nights, still, with Dr. Thomas, I cannot doubt that what 
was really intended here is “256 nights and days”; 

* Among the Mysore texts, the important one isthaton the Brahmagiri 
hill; not that at ‘Siddapur’, ive. Siddipura, which has suifered much 

ES, As regards an ippeirance of delay on my part, I may say that I first 
heard of Dr. Thomas’ article on the 3nd September, and saw it a few 
days later, 
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as he has said, in the determination of absence from 
home ‘it is the night that counts,’ 

Dr. Thomas’ case, however, has not stopped there. 
On that basis, coupled with the point that in a passage 
near the beginning of the same record mention is made, 
not of a period of ‘six years and somewhat more’, but 
of ‘one year and somewhat more’, he has adopted the 
view that the record is one of the earliest (Instead of being, 
as I have claimed, the very latest) of the pronouncements 
of Asoka. And he has ended his article by saying :— It 
is almost superfluous to remark that all the chronological 
constructions which have been founded on the supposition 
that the number 256 contains the indication of a date are 
without substance and without support.’ 

Now, on the two points together, Dr. Thomas’ results 
do upset three of the details in the chronology from 
nc. 235 onwards, the 30th year after the anointment 
of Asoka to the sovereignty, which I laid out in this 
Journal, 1909. 28: I no longer hold that it was in the 
30th year that Asoka was converted to Buddhism, and 
that it was in the 33rd year that he formally joined the 
Buddhist Sarhgha, and that the pronouncement in which 
we are interested was made by him after spending about 
a year in religious retirement. But they do not affect in 
any way the rest of my chronology, which is based on the 
distinct statements of the Dipavathsa, more accredited now 
than ever, that Aséka was anointed to the sovereignty 
218 years after the death of Buddha and reigned for 
a7 years. And, while [am now inclined to think, subject 
to full consideration, that the opening clauses of our record, 
which refer to the time at which Asoka became a Buddhist, 
may allude, and can be translated so as to allude, to an event 
which oeeurred at an early period in his career, it is still 
certain that the record itself does not belong to that period. 

My case still is (and I hope to make the soundness 
of it elear now to everyone) that, after his reign of 


a: 
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thirty-seven years, Aéika abdicated, and went to spend 
his remaining days in religious retirement on the hill 
Suvarnagiri (Sdnagiri in the Patna District, Behar) :! and 
that this reeord contains his latest pronouncement, his 
last formal statement if not actually his dying words, — 
uttered there in his retreat 256 years after the death of 
Buddha, and reduced to writing and published by the 
high officers of the province which included the hill,— 
in which he applied himself to expanding the topic of the 
last words of Buddha:* “Work out your salvation by 
diligence!" And I will develop my case as follows :-— 

The 256 days* during which Agoka was away from his 
home cannot be taken as the sum of detached absences of 
a day, a few days, or more, at a time: they can only 
denote a continuous absence of that duration. And 
I think that I am right in saying that Dr. Thomas 
himself, whose article now under consideration containa 
his second treatment of this detail, has still, as on the first 
occasion, Viewed this point in this light; his position 
being that Agoka issued this proclamation while he was 
on a religious tour, as opposed to the hunting-expeditions 
of his predecessors. 

That Asoka was away from his home for these 256 days 
is stated in the record by derivatives from the verb ILLES, 
which has been detined by Dr. Thomas, from instances of 
its use adduced by him, as meaning ‘to go away from 
one's home, to live or dwell somewhere else or apart, to 
live a retired life or in solitude’ but has been applied by 

* For my identification of this hill, and regarling its position, see this 
Journal, 109, 998. We can perhaps point to the actual abode, sub. 
sequently appropriated by the Jaing as a cave-temple, in which Adoks 
ended his days: see this Journal, 1908. 498. 

* See this Journal, 1009. 1014 f; 

7 T use the word ‘day’ in its customary sense of the civil day, the 
entire day composed of the daytime and the night, . 

* Sen aller de chez soi, loc. cit, p. G18, line 16: vivre outre part, 
tbid., line 4 from the bottom : vivre dana Visolement, ibid., last line ; 
demeurer nutre part, p. 517, line 14, 
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him in this case as meaning ‘to be travelling, to make 
atour’ But, even if we should grant that anything in 
the shape of «a royal tour could be continued in India for 
s0 long a time as eight and a half months (which is 
practically impossible),? is it the case that the verb vivas 
could have the meaning in which he has applied it? 
I think not. The instances adduced by Dr. Thomas to 
ilustrate its actual use distinctly involve the idea, not of 
moving from place to place, but, in amplification of the 
meaning of the simple verb was, ‘to dwell’, of dwelling 
away from home at a particular place or in a certain 
condition, They connote no idea of motion at all; except, 
of course, in so far as that, in order to dwell away from 
home, 1 man must first go away from home, And it is 
only in contravention of the rule which he has laid down# 
that Dr. Thomas has “taken” for vivas, though he has 
not “found” it, the meaning ‘to travel, to go on tour’, 
I reject that meaning, and claim that the derivatives from 
vives used in this record show that Asoka had been 
dwelling away from home for 256 days always, after the 
journey by which he reached it, in some particular place, 

The record does not tell us, in so many words, where 
Aséka was residing during these 256 days. But the 
Brahmagiri and Siddipura texts have a preamble whieh 
introduces Asoka's address in these terms :—* From 
Suvannagiri, in the name of the Prince and the High 
Ministers,’ the High Ministers at Isila are to be asked 
whether they are in good health, and are to be thus 

| Etre en rovage ; s'en aller faire un towr : p. G18, lines 1, 2, 

* See this Journal, 1008. 810. A continuous period of eight and 
& half months must include either the hot weather or the rains, or parts 
of both of them. 


* Loc. cit.. p. GLi:—"In the present state of our Sanskrit and Pali 
studies, it seems no longer sufficient to “take” a word in such or 


auch a meaning: what is wanted is to ind them used in heen: 


| ‘On the expression vachanéna, "by o speech af, by the words of, in 
the name of (so-and-so) ", see, fully, this Journal, 1000, 990. 


iN 


‘ 
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informed: ‘Dévanathpiya issues an injonction.’” This 
preamble shows, as Dr. Thomas has observed that Asoka's 
pronouncement, contained in this record, was not published 
from his capital (Pataliputra, Patoa&). It shows that it was 
sent out from the hill Suvarnagiri. And this indicates, 
with sufficient clearness, that that is where Asoka was in 
residence when he made the pronouncement, and had been 
residing up to that time. The preamble further shows 
that the record was framed, as well as published, by the 
high officers of the province which included Suvarpagiri. 
And they or their secretary added the final clause, which 
says in the Sahasrim text:—“And this address (aas 
composed or delivered)* by him (Dévinampiya) dwelling 
apart two hundred and fifty-six nights after going apart: 
(in figqreres) 200 (and) 50 (and) 6." 

Also, the record does not tell us, in so many words, 
what Agika had been doing during his residence of 
256 days at the hill Suvarnagiri. Nor, while it represents 
him as issuing an injunction to other people that they, 
likewise, should dwell apart anywhere within the limits 
of their districts, does it explain to them, in 50 many 
words, how they, too, were to occupy themselves in such 

a life. Something has plainly to be supplied, to supple- 
ment the use of wives here. The Buddhist books, 
however (and it is always to be borne in mind that this 
is a Buddhist record), give ample information as to what 
was to be done by people who, as they put it, had passed 
from the house-life into the houseless state and were 
dwelling apart in that state. And, supplying from those 


* Loo. cit., pp. 517-8, 

* The Raipnith text has ufe, ‘mode’: the Brahmagiri text hos 
adi(d |pfijte, ‘caused to be heard’, The Sahasrim text omits one or the 
other of these words. 

* The question whether this clause was uttered by Asoka or was added 
by the officials, is not of any vital importance. Bot the absence here 
and in the other texts of the word mayd, ‘by me’, points strongly in the 
direction that the clanse is not a part of Asaka’s address, 


dhas, 1910, a4 


, 
* ¥, 
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sourees a term which is found used with vivas in one of 
the first instances adduced by Dr. Thomas, 1 venture to 
claim that the verb, as employed in any such record as 
this one, was understood at once, even without having 
any specific term attached to it, as meaning that the 
persons in connexion with whom it was used either were 
to adopt, or had already adopted, the condition of brakmu- 
charya, dwelling away from home and engaged solely in 
the observance of a religions life." 

So far, then, we have arrived at the point that Adoka, 
when he made the pronouncement published in this record, 
had been residing for 256 days at the hill Suvarnagiri, 
engaged solely in leading a religious life. But what 
ancient Indian king could adopt such a course as that, 
and either keep or recover his sovereignty? Alongside 
of all this, however, we have the well-established fact, 
that it was.a not infrequent custom of ancient Indian 
rulers to end their careers by abdicating and withdrawing 


1 We are perhaps accustomed to associate the iden of broekmacharya 
specially with Brihman boys or youths, living in the house of o religions 
teacher, studying the ecriptures, and observing chastity. But the 
Buddhists recognized « brolmeacharya, practised in solitude, of adult 
members of their order, The term is found freely in at any rote the 
Suttanipata, where Profeseor Fausbill has tranalated it sometimes by 
‘juvenile chastity”, sometimes by “ chastity, a chaste life", but usually 
by “a religious life”. And for a very clear definition of the sense in 
which it was used by the Buddhists, showing exactly what it connoted 
to them, I may cite o passage at the end (text, p. 15) of another division 
of the same work, the Kasibhiradvijasutta, quoting the words of 
‘Professor Fousbill'’s transiation in SBE, 10. 14 f£:—‘'Theo the 
Brihmana Kasibhéradvaja [a new convert just made by Buddha] 
received the pabbajji from Bhagavat, and he received also the 
upasampadd; and the venerable Bhiradvija having lately received the 
upazampuld, leading a solitary, retired, strenuous, ardent, energetic 
life, lived after having in a short time in this existence by his own 

ing nscertained ond pRssesed himself of that highest 
perfection af a religious life [brahmachoriya-pariydsinam] for the suke 
of which men of good family rightly wander away from their houses 
to a houseless «tate. ‘Birth had been destroy 
been Jed [euaitau brahmachariyent}, what was to be done had been done, 
ep egdneale ahem be dane) for this sean #0 he pecoprets 





ved, o religious life hac 
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to spend their remaining days in religious retirement: see 
for instance, this Journal, 1909. 988 £, where I have cited 
the historical ease of the great Western Canga prince 
Nolambintaka-Marasithha, and the traditional literary 
instance of Milinda, Menander.’ And we have also the 
indication which is given by the existence of the preamble 
to the Mysore texts of our record. As I have said before 
now, why do we find this preamble attached to those 
texts, and not to the texts which we have from Northern 
India ?: and why does it run in the name, not of Aédka, 
but of the officials at Suvarnagiri’ Because, in com- 
municating the pronouncement to a foreign power, a 
formality had to be observed which was not necessary 
in publishing it in the Maurya territory; and because 
Asika was not the reigning king at the time. In all the 
circumstances, it is surely clear that Asdka ended his 
eareer by abdicating and passing into religious retirement, 
and that he was in seclusion, if not already dead, when 
this address was published. 

Finally ——Why was Aédka’s address delivered on a 
particular night, the 256th ? The answerisplain. He was 
anointed to the sovereignty about seven months after the 
end of the year 215 after the death of Buddha* He 
reigned for 57 years. That takes us on to about seven 
months after the end of the year 255. Then, apparently 
having installed and anointed his grandson Daégaratha 
in his place,* he abdicated and passed into religious retire- 
ment. And the 256 days during which he lived in 

! For another literury instance, that of the kings of Allakappa and 


Vethadipa, see Buddhaghtsha in the place mentioned by me in this 
Journal, 1900. 807, note 2 So also Bhaddiya, a king of the Sakyas in 


the time of Buddha, renounced the world: Vinayapitaka, Chullavagga, 


7. 1. 3, & From Jain literature we may note the statements about 
Samjaya and various other rulers: SBE, 45.85-7. The literary instances 
ure, no doubt, in many cases imaginative: but they help to prove the 
prevalence of the custom. 

# See my table in this Journal, 1908. 27 

9 See this Journal, 1908. 485, 407, 
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retirement carry us well on to aiter the end of the 
year 256, The agreement in the figures is no accidental 
coincidence. It is one the possibility of which was fore- 
geen from not long before the time when it might 
happen, but which could only oceur in a certain happy 
contingency. And we can well realize the eagerness 
and anxiety with which the event was awaited as the 
days passed, the time for it drew nigh, and the prospect 
of its happening increased. The address was delivered 
by the royal recluse to members of the Order gathered 
round him in quiet on the 256th night of his withdrawal 
from the world, because, by living through that night, he 
was completing in his retirement one day for each 
complete year that had elapsed since the death of the 
founder of the faith the permanence of which he sought 
to ensure. 

In short, so far from the position being that the number 
256 does not contain even the indication of a date, it 
expressly dates the record in a most interesting and 
ingenious manner. My point still stands: practically, 
though not im actual words, the record is dated 256 years 
after the death of Buddha. And my case, stated on 
pp. 1302-3 above, is made good. 





J. F. FLEET, 


A Tarp NOTE OX THE RUPSatTs Epicr 


The Jowrnal Asiatique for May—June, 1910, contains 
an article by Dr, Thomas, on the date portion of the 
Rapnath and cognate edicts of Asoka (pp. 507-22), which 
solves in a Very Ingenious and convincing manner the 
much-debated question of the enigmatical number “256”. 
None of the spporrs who hitherto dealt with this problem 
had recognized, as Dr. Thomas has done now, that the 
key is > enpeiied by the Sahasrim text. In the expression 








—_ = 
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duve sapomndaldtieata used there, he has detected the 
word dati = Sanskrit rafri, ‘a night’. He has thus 
established the point that the Riijpnith and similar edicts 
are dated 2a6 nights—or, which comes practically to the 
same thing, 250 days—after an event in As6ka’s own 
CHrEeT. 

‘There are two minor points in which I am tempted to 
differ from Dr. Thomas. If the words vivdsd and vivuthd 
at the end of the Ripnéth and Sahasriim texts, respectively, 
are taken as nominatives plural, the word /a@/i would be 
redundant and tautological, and it seems preferable to 
explain them as ablatives singular, and to translate: 
“after leaving home,” and “after (the king) had left 
home”, Secondly, the verb paukamett and its derivatives 
eannot have in the Ripnath edict the sense of ‘ travelling’. 
This can be proved by reductio ad abewrdwm; for, in 
that case, line 2f. would mean: “Even a lowly person 
may attain heaven in travelling.” We must therefore 
follow Dr. Fleet (this Journal, 1909, p, 993), and consider 
pakamoati as a synonym of the palakamuti, ‘to exert 
oneself, to be zealous’, which was used as its equivalent 
in the Sahasrim text. 

There are o few details in the Rapnath text which 


deserve to be noted in passing. At the end of |. 2 


Senart and Biihler have added the two syllables Ai ka: 

T believe these are in reality meaningless scratches, beyond 
the proper area of the inscription. Dr. Fleet (loc. cit., 

p. 1001 f.) justly cautions editors of Inscriptions against 
making unnecessary corrections. Still, instead of admitting 
the occurrence of a very unusual verbal derivative, I would 
rather correct Lakhapetavaya (|. 5) into lekhipetaviye, 
which is required by the context, and assume that the 
horizontal line of [4 is misplaced, and that the i of wi is 
omitted. The Rapnath text certainly exhibits two other 
mistakes of the first kind, viz. pita for hatam, L 1, and 
drodheve for drddhe[ta* ve, 1. 3, and three of the second, 


& 
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viz, vaya for viyaryanea, 1. 5, and hadha for hidhe 
and wadhisata for vadhisiti, L 4. Similarly, instead of 


 vinisetavdya, as Dr. Fleet's transeript reads (p. 1014), 


the engraver probably wanted to write wvividsetaviye ; 
compare pi (1. 3) and the first «ila (1. 5), which look 
exmctly like pa and sa/a respectively. 

I subjoin a revised translation of the Rapnath text, with 
the hope that no serious modifications of it may he found 
necessary in the future. 


Translation 

Devanathpiya speaks thus— 

“Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since I am a disciple (frivaka):' but I was not 
very zealous [the Mysora texts add for one year], But 
a year* and somewhat more (has passed) since I have 
joined the Order (Savighe) and have been very zealous. 
Those [fhe Mysore texts insert men] who at that time 
were (considered by me) the true gods of Jambudvipa,® are 
now considered false (by me). For this is the fruit of 
zeal. And this is not to ba reached by (persons of) high 
rank [the other textz add alone], Even a lowly person 
may attain even the great heaven if he is zealous. And 
for the following object (this) address (4ravana) is com- 
posed, (viz.) that both the lowly and the exalted shall be 
zealous. And let even (my) neizhbours* know (it), Why 
this same zeal? In order that (this address) shall be 


+ Instead of aalra]kje] the other texts have uplecke, ‘a lay-worshippor’. 

' See my Second Note, above, p. 145 f. 

1Vin, seston by M. Senart, the “ terrestrial gods” (bhde4eg) or 
Brihmoanss, 

4 According to the thirteenth rock-edict. these neighbours (anfié) would 
be the Selescidan king of Syria and other Greek kings in the west, 
and the Chidas and Pindyas in the south. In connexion with this 
Timay note that the word Tambapamal in the second and thirteenth rook- 
edicts seams to refer to river Timraparnl in the Tinnevelly District, 
and not to Ceylon: compare Mr, V. A. Smith, ZDMG., vol. 63, p. 211. 
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of long duration. For this matter’ will grow and grow, 
and will grow considerably ; it will grow to at least one 
and a half, And this matter is to be caused to be 
engraved* on rocks. It is to be eaused to be engraved 
on stone pillars (wherever) there is a stone pillar, else- 
where and here. And with this document (?)* (you) have 
to go abroad* everywhere, as far as your district 


(extends).” 


(This) address was composed by (the king) away from 
home, 256 [the Sahasrim text inserts nights]* after 
leaving home. 

E. HULTZscH, 


VASISKA, THE KUSANA 

An inscription recently diseovered at Isipur opposite 
Mathura has established a new fact in the Scythian period 
of Indian history. It proves that Kaniska, the great 
ruler of the Kusana house, was not immediately succeeded 
by Huviska, but that between these two kings there 
reigned a sovereign of the name of Vasiska. 

The discovery of this important inscription is due to 
Pandit Radha Krishna of Mathuré, who in the course 
of the last three years has done so much to enrich the — 
local museum to which, he is attached in an honorary 
capacity. The place Isipur, where the new record has 
come to light, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Jamnai opposite the Vigrint Ghat of Mathura City. 
It was named after Mirza Isa Tarkhin, Governor of 
Mathura in the beginning of Shaih-Jahin's reign. The 


| ie. the subject-matter or contents of Asika's address, 

© Rend perhaps /ekidpetales") with Babler, Jnd. Ant., vol. 22, p. WER. 

* For eyadjana aoe Dr. Thomas, fad. Ant, vol. 37 (1908), p. 22. 

4 Thr. Vogel (ip, Fud., vol, 4, p, 171) has shown that viedaeti bas the 
meaning of the simple verb, while the causutive is riniadpets, 

* On the (redundant) word safe see Dr, Thomas, lov. cit., p. 521. 
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alternative appellation of Hans Gafij, by which the village 
is usually indieated, is of still more modern origin, for, 
according to Mr. Growse, it received this name from 
‘Hansiya, a Rani of Siraj Mall of Bharatpur: the latter 
died at Delhi in 1746. “The village,” Mr. Growse says, 
“is now that most melancholy of all spectacles, a modern 
ruin; though it comprises some spacions walled gardens 
crowded with magnificent trees.” The same author notes 
in this locality a high mound of artificial formation 
known as the Duvasa Tilé, with some modern buildings 





on its summit, enclosed within a bastioned wall, part of* 


which has been restored. “A small nude statue of 
4 female figure was found here, and there are also the 
remains of a hawt constructed of large blocks of red 
sandstone fitted together without cement and therefore 
probably of early date.” * 

The inseription is cut on a pillar, apparently of red 
sandstone, which, according to the record, has served 
the purpose of a sacrificial post (Skt. vipa). Pandit 
Radha Krishna informs me that it measures 19° 7° in 
height, 1’ 2" in width, and 1° in thickness, The lower 
portion is square in seetion up to a height of 8’ 7°, where 
the inseription is found, whilst the upper part is octagonal. 
. It is decorated with what appears to be a festoon. The 
pillar is slightly broken at both ends, but is for the 
rest well preserved. . 

The latter is also the case with the inscription, which 
consists of seven lines of writing. At the ends of these 
lines a few letters are damaged or lost, apparently not 
more than one in each case. Otherwise its preservation 
leaves little to be desired. The alsarus Inensure from 
# told inch. Apart from its historical importance noted 
above, the epigraph is interesting in that it is Brahmanjeal 


' ¥. 8 Growse, Mathur, a District Memoir, 3rd ed., Allahabad, 18: 
pp 6, 121, 175, 307. habad, 1883, 
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4x Transeript 
1 Siddharh || Maharijasya rfa* }jatirajasya deva{pu-] 
2 trasya Shiher= Vvasiskasya rajva-sathvatsare [ca-] 
8 turvithse XX TV er{ijsma-mase caturtthe TV divalse] 
4 trise AXX asyith pirvviyim Rudrila-puttrena 

Drona- 

® lena brahmanenn Bhiradvaja-sagottrena mia-* 
§ na(/)echandogena istva sattrena dvaidaéar[a |ttrena 


7 ytpah pratisthapitah Priyantam-agnayal bh ||] 


. Translation 

“Sueeess! In the reign of the King, the King of kings, 
His Majesty, Shahi Vasiska, in the twenty-fourth (24th) 
year, in the fourth (4th) month of summer, on the 
thirtieth (30th) day,—on this date Dronala, the son of 
Rudrila, a Brahman belonging to the gotra of Bharadvaja 
and a .... chanter of holy hymns, while performing 
al sacrifies in a [solemn] session of twelve days (/if. nights), 
has set up this sacrificial post. May the [three] fires be 
propitious.” 


Tt will be seen that the date of the inscription, expressed 
both in words and figures, is the year 24, The latest 
known record dated in the reign of Kaniska is found 
on the senlptured slab in the British Museum edited by 
Professor Liiders :* it bears the year 10. I am aware 
that the Manikyali inscription of the year 18 contains 
the name of Kaniska, but if we adopt the latest reading 
of this difficult document by Professor Liiders,‘ it would 
not hear out that it belongs to the reign of that king. 

1 'The transcript is mainly the work of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, 
Assistant Superintendent Archeological Survey. 

* Possibly an akgera is lost after med. 

4’ Bp. fnel., vol, ix, p 240. In this inscription we find a similar 


cloang formula as in the present. Ci. also tho Chargaon Naga 


inscription of the year 40 in the reign of Huviska, noticed Progress 
Report Supt, Arclurol. Survey, Northern Circle, MMS, p. 38, 
* JRAS, 1000, p. 45 ff. 


4 1 ay , 
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The earliest certain record of Huviska is;inseribed on 
a Buddhist image from the Chaubara Mound near Mathura, 
now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, and is dated in 
the year 35. | 
We are now in a position to say with certainty that 
in the year 24 there reigned a king of the name of 
Viisiska, whose authority was acknowledged at Mathura 
and perhaps at Safichi also, For I feel inclined to read 
the name Vasiska also in the Safichi inseription edited 
by Biihler, and to adopt Dr. Fleet's first reading of its 
date as the year 28.) If these readings are correct, we 
should be justified in restoring the name Viisiska also in 
the fragmentary Mathuré inseription from the Jamalpur 
(or Jail) Mound, now in the Mathura Museum, dated 
in the year 28, in which only the last two sy lables 
of the king’s name (in the genitive case) have been 


preserved as skasya, On the fragment the lower portion | 


of the preceding aksare is still extant, and led Professor 
Liiders to restore the word as Huskasya, But in the 
published facsimile it can be seen that the preserved 
portion of the aksara in question may quite well have 


belonged to an s, so that we are allowed to restore the 


word as Visishasya, | | 

The two doubtful inseriptions of the year 29 I must 
leave out of discussion. Likewise I do not attempt to 
explain the difficulty offered by the Kharosthi inscription 
from Ara, which is dated in the year 41 and in the reion 
of one Kaniska, the son of Vasispa.t We may confidently 
hope that further epigraphical discoveries at Mathura will 
enable us to settle other problems connected with the dark 
period of Indian history—that of the Kusana kimgrs, 

J. Pa Voor. 


1 Ep, Ind, vol. ii, p, 960, plate; and JRAS, 1006, p. S57 £, 
* Sod, Ant., 1908, p, 58 f, plate i, a: 
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“Remarks ox De. Vocet's Nore 


The detail now established is not exactly a “ new fact”. 
I pointed out in this Journal, 1903. 325 if, that between 
Kanishka and Huvishka there was a king, unrecognized 
up to that time, whose name was Vasashka, Vasishka, or 
Viiseshka.. But I could not actually prove the point : 
because (1) in the Satchi inscription, which gives a date 
for him in the year 28, the first numerical symbol is not 
very clear in the published lithograph, and no ink- 


impression or estampage was available for giving a better 


reproduction ; and (2) in the Mathura inseription from the 
Jamalpir or Jail Mound, which gives a second date in 
the same year, the essential part nal the king's name is 
illegible, except that, if anything in the way of a ‘ straizht- 
edge’ is laid so as to cover the upper part of the record 
down to almost the lower line of writing, the lower part 
of an ¢ is distinctly recognizable before the shhkasya. To 
Pandit Radha Krishna is due the credit of furnishing the 
desiderated proof by discovering this new saad ds 
—unmistakably a record of the Kanishka series,*— which 


pives the king's name as Vasishka, with a date for him in 


the year 24 (n.c. 34-33)? which is happily stated in words 
as well as in numerical symbols. 

A remark may be made about the manner in which the 
year is stated. According to literal translation the record 
says “in the twenty-fourth, 20 (and) 4, year-of-reign of 
Vasishka", This, however, does not mean that Vasishka 
had been reigning for 24 years: it means “in the reign 
of Vasishka, and in the year 24 of the era (which was 
nsed) ”. a oe for instance, in another inscription at 

' There aca douts: regarding the vowel of the second syllable, 

* In addition to Dr. Vogel's remarks, I have before me an ink- 
impression af the record, which he kindly sent, made (I think) by Pandit 


Radha Krishna, 
* With the Rarttikadi expired year, the details, falling in the hot 


season, place the record in mec. 33. 


Set 
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Mathura :‘— Huvishkasya rajya-sarh? 50: “in the year- 
of-reign 50 of Hnvishka”. Compare, still more pointed] y, 
in the inseription at Bilsad ; *— Kumaraguptasy = abhi- 
varddhamana-vijaya-rijya-sathvatsaré shan-navaté; “in 
the Stith augmenting - victory-and-reign-year of Kuméra- 
gupta”. This somewhat slack inethod of stating dates was 
quite habitual. I have given a comment on it in my Gupte 
Pnacriptions, p. 38, note 5, and have there observed that 
the text might always be set right if we should alter 
‘Tijya-sanwatsaré into "rajyé sarvatsare. The phrase 
may have had its origin in an erroneous but easily 
intelligible substitution of rajya for rijyé: or it may be 
due to a thoughtless carrying on of the expression rey. 
sarivatsuré used, properly enough, in the case of that 
king whose regnal years were the opening years of any 
particular era; eg. in another Mathura inscription : #— 
Ranishkasya rijya-sathvatsaré navamé. 

A particularly interesting feature in this inscription is 
that its language is entirely Sanskrit, instead of being the 
mixed dialect which is so familiar to us from the other 
records of the Kushan kings, and that it gives the earliest 
known instance of an epigraphic record written wholly in 
Sanskrit. The reason is found in the point that the record 
iS Brahmanical, not Buddhist or Jain. 

In his allusions to the Manikiala and Ara inscriptions, 
Dr. Vogel seems to foreshadow some observations that 
T shall make when I am able to finish a long-contemplated 
note on the relative order of Kanishka and the Kadphisés 
kings. 


__ Liiders, List of Brahmi Inseriptions, Ep, Znf., yol. 10, appendix, 
No, SL. 

* For nijys-sa, = rijys-enhentenrs. i follow Profeseor Liiders in 
teing tet, on the assumption that he haa an impression 7 3 : 
which shows it: but the published lithograph gives au ; und an omission 
of the aawenira would be quite natural, | 

* Gupte Ineriptions, p. 43, line 6, 

* Laders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No, 22. 
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Tt was decided, by a constant opponent of my results, 
that there could not be a king Vasishka (unless he should 
be placed after Huvishka and be identified with Visndéva), 
because “it is inconecivable either that he should not have 
struck coins, or that coins struck by him should not have 
been found and recognized.” That decision is disposed of 
by this newly-discovered inseription. For the rest, it may 
be the case that, for some reason not yet apparent, 
Vasishka did not issne any coins. But we may at least 
consider now, in earnest, whether his coins cannot he 
traced. As I have said on a previous occasion, I suspect 
that some of them may be found in coins, at present 
attributed to Huvishka, showing more or less illegible or 
imperfect legends in which a cursive lunar sigma, standing 
next before the éfa, has been misread as omikron. 

J. F. Feet. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE Use or It1 
The discussion of iti as possibly having the sense 
“et cetera” must be considered as having been finally 
decided against Biihler’ by the investigations of Knauer ® 
and Béhtlingk* There remains, however, a point which 
seems to be hardly satisfactorily dealt with by Bohtlingk, 
In his note in the Berichte der phil.-hist. Classe der 
Fiénigl, Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschafien* on the 
use of the particle in the Dharmasiitras, Bohtlingk lays 
down that in Baudhdyana, ii, 10, 17, 37, there must he 
read kamandaluh in place of the accusative in the 
sentence: yastayah gikyam jalapavitram kamandalum 
paétram ity efat samadaya. He notes that Govindasvamin, 
the commentator, takes the word yasfayah as accusative 
(dvitiydrthe prathama), but this fact he attributes to his 
1 VOU., i, 16. 
* Featgruas an (Hto von Hahtlingk, yp, 2-7. 
? Z0MG., xxxix, 484; x1, 1445; xli, 516 86d. 
41892, pp. 195-8. 
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ignorance of the rule that, where the pronoun is used, 
the words specified by the iti always stand in the 
nominative, despite the case of the pronotn, 

Wow the correction isan easy one, and one does not 
care to lay mueh stress on the change of an Anusvara to 
Visarga. Yet it is just a little remarkable that the 
text should have kept hamandalum when yastayak so 


strongly points to a nominative, and I do not think that 


Govindasvamin’s view that the words are all accusative is 
unnatural. Parallels to yastayah are of course scattered 
throughout the literature from the Rgveda! down to the 
Epic,* and it is quite impossible to deny that yastayah 
may be an accusative. 

Most of the passages available no doubt show the 
nominative, obviously always possible, or are ambiguous, 
like Gautama, ix, 44, or Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 1, 3: 
sthitne rajji vivadha ity etat praksdlya, where, however, 
the accusative would seem more natural, But pretty closely 
to the point is ibid., iii, 2,1: tazyaitasya trayasydsthnam 
mayiam parvandm iti, which is repeated in iii, 2, 2, 
Again, in the parallel passage, Saikhdyana Aranyaka, 
vill, 2, the MSS. read only : tasyaitasyisthndm mayan 
pervanam. iti, which gives a still closer parallel, if we do not 
insert, as I suggested in my version, the niissing troyasyet, 

In view of this parallel and of the rule that iti ean 
sum up other cases than the nominative! (a new and good 
example is Sankhayana Aranyaka, ii, 1: prajayaiva tat 
pasubhih presyair annaddyenety atmanam upasrjale), it 


Seems to me pedantic to insist on the correction kamandaluh 


in Boudhayana, le, I think the idea is merely due to 
the imperfect recognition extended by the lexicons and 
grammars to the use of iff as enumerating, when it quite 
4 Lanman, Jorn Inflection in the Veda, pp. 385, B4, 410, 
_ Hopkins, Groat Epic of India, p. 24, note; Michelson, JAOS., xxv, 105, 
4 See eg. Bohtlingk, Sicha, Ber., 1802, p. 196; Chreatomathie 7, p. 356; 
Delbriick, Synt. Forach., v, 533. : 





~- 
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naturally has the case of the sentence and not the 
nominative, though the use of ii in quotation helped the 
nominative to predominate. The addition of the pronoun 
can hardly be deemed a substantial ground for further 
distinction. 

In this connexion I may imitate Bohtlingk by discussing 
the use of yathd and iti in such cases as Moitrayant Sam- 
hita, ii, 2, 7: sd rtdm abravid yitha sirvdsey ent samavad 
vidsdniti. Béhtlingk holds that in such eases the yathd is 
adverbial, and he therefore insists on omitting the accent 
on vasini. In the parallel passage, Taittiriya Samhala, 
i, 3, 5, 1, a6 ‘bravid riim amisva ydthd saméavacehid 
upaisyimy dtha te minar ddsydmiti, he explains the 
accent as due to the fact that wpaisydmi in effect stands 
to dasyami as protasis to apodosis.!’ This may be correct, 
but surely it is simpler in the first case to think that we 
have, as Delbriick* thought, a mixture of two constructions, 
the one dependent with yathd, the other with iti. Later, 
of course, such a use is clearly 1 mixture (e.g. Ramdyana, 
ii, 59, 3: déeyt yadi mim Ramah punch dabdipayed 
wi), and there is the natural objection that we would 
expect fatha, not the relative.* There is also the analogy 
of the Greek usage, e.g. Xenophon, Anabasis, v, 4, 10: 
elror drt icarol over, Which gives a precise parallel for the 
Tuittiriya passage, and relieves us from the difficulties felt 
by Bohtlingk as to the omission of if after upaisydmi. 
His suggestion is that it was felt awkward to insert 
another ifi before the end of the speech attributed to 
Prajipati, but this explanation is not very eogent. 

Moreover, in other cases the explanation of yatha as 
adverbial is still more unnatural. For example, in 


Aitareyan Aranyaka, v, 3, 2, a passage of no great 





' Delbriick (op. cit., v, 213, note} is uneasy as to this passage, and 
hints at emendation. Inthe Adfhata SemAid, xi, 3, there is no yathd, 

+ Thid., p. 533, 

* Cf a similar argument in Monro, Homeric Grammar’, p, 239, 
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antiquity, occurring in a quasi-sttra passage, there is: 
athaitam prenkham pratyaiicam avabadhnanti yatha 
somsitdram bhaksayisyantam nopahanisyasiti, One feels 
here that nopahunisyati! was natural, but it has been 
¢onverted into the direct form. The only alternative is 
to asstme that the actual words of the address to the 
swing ore repeated, but there is no trace of the words 
as a Mantra in the Saikchiyana texts: the form (m4 
with future) would be strange, and in Bloomfield’s 
Vedie Concordance no note is taken of such a Mantra, 
But there is, if possible, a more convincing case in 
the Maitriyant Samhita, iv, 1, 9: # whi devas tdm 
nivindan yismin yajidsya krirdy méarksyamahd (ti, 
where no effort of imagination can transfer ydamin into 
a demonstrative, and where the accentuation again shows 
the dependence of the verb, Such cases with relatives 
and real dependent clauses are not rare, ef, eg. difereya 
Arunyaka, ii, 4, 2, ayatanam nak projdnihi yasmin 
prahisthita annam adameti® and the use of a particle 
rather than a pronominal form makes no difference in 
principle. 

At the same time it seems worth noting that there 
are traces of the development with itt into a dependent 
clause proper. There are only traces, for this construction 
was unluckily not destined to develop. These are Muitra- 
yant Samhita, ii, 1,11: dgneydm astdkapdlem nirvaped 
yo nastré spdrdheta yd va kimayetinnaddh syad ti, where 
von Schroeder sugeests syam ati, and Sankhayana 
Aranyaka, viii, 11: yo ‘tra vivilsitest sinokiram eva 
briyad rte sekiram iti, where the parallel passage, 
Aitereya Aranyaka, iii, 2, 6, has bravini. In the latter 
ease I doubt if we can fairly alter the text. The former 
passage seems to have escaped Delbriick’s notice; possibly 


' Ce Delbriick, op. cit., p. 596, for fut. With yathd, 
* Here the iti is that following the whole sentence. 
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he regarded the correction as certain, and the lack of 
accent may possibly be considered to favour this view. 
On the other hand there are quasi-parallels in the use of 
the conditional as a past form of the future in oratio 
obliqua. We may compare also such a passage as Brhada- 
renyoka Upanisad, i, 4,8: aa yo ‘nyam aimanah priyam 
bruvdnam briiydt priyam rotsyatitigvaro ha tathaiva 
ayat, which Hopkins! renders, probably correctly, as * he 
may be sure of it who says ‘he will lose what is dear* 
to one who declares another than the self (to be) dear”, 
for in such cases the second person is overwhelmingly 
more common; see e.g. Aitareya Aranyuka, mi, 1,3; 4; 
ryane Aranyake, vii, 8-10. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


ARCHAISMS IN THE RAMAYANA 


In his interesting and valuable paper on Linguistic 
Archaisms of the Ramédéyona* Dr. Michelson disputes 
the view of Béhtlingk and Jacobi, which has won general 
acceptance, that the Ramdéayana, like the Mahabharata, 
contains no genuine archaisms* The subject is of 
importance, and worth a little consideration of the evidence 
in favour of his view adduced by Dr. Michelson. 

The following, in his opinion, are true Vedic archaisms 
found in both Epics: (1) double Sandhi, very frequent in 
the Kashmere recension of the Atharvaveda and in the 
Kausika Sitra; (2) nom. pl. neut. of the a declension 








1 JAOS., xxviii, 404. If the sense is “says of one", the construction 
is regular, but the probabilities are strongly in favour of Hopkins’ version. 
In some cases, however, ‘say of” is certain, e.g. Satapatha Brdhmana, 
xii, 4, 3, & Cf. also my Siikhdyana Arayyakn, p. XV. 

= JAOS., xxv, 89 seq. 

? See e.g. Wackernagel, Altine. Gromm., i, p. xliii, on. 2; Macdonell, 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 310. 


mas, 1910. a3 
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in @ which is found a few times in Mbh. and onee or 
possibly twice in R.; (3) imperative in fat, found once 
each in Mbh. and R.: (4) mé& with augmented tenses ; 
(5) sporadic absence of reduplication in the perfect ; 
(G) perfect middle participle found once in R. and in 
Mbh. To these he adds a number of verbal forms found 
in Vedic but not in classical Sanskrit. 

In discussing this list there is a certain difficulty in 
understanding precisely what Dr. Michelson means by 
a true Vedic archaism, but presumably by that phrase 
it is. intended to denote that the use in question is an 
inheritance from the Vedic period, and stands in contrast 
with the normal usage of the Epic as old and oheolescent. 
This description—and the phrase has on any other theory 
of its significance very little, if any, meaning—will hardly 
suit, we think, any of the classes of facta to which it is 
applied by Dr. Michelson. (1) Double Sandhi is by no 
means merely Vedic, It grows in importance in the Vedic 
period, and is parallel with the increasing tendeney in that 
period to avoid hiatus, and its frequent occurrence in all 
classes of literature save the strictly classical shows that 
it was (as might be expected) a popular—not an archaic— 
feature.’ It is significant that it is especially frequent with 
iti following, which reminds us of Pali, and condemns the 
commentators view of ihdrulopa as Grva. Similarly, in 
anterdadhe tmanam, R., vi, 73,26, the simple explanation 
is not a reference to the Vedic tman,* but a reference to 
the Pali shortening of vowels before a double consonant, 
a tendency the effect of which may be illustrated from the 
Kathdsarvisagara, i which, as Speijer* has recently 
shown, Somadeva regularly omits the augment in verbs 
ee with « and two consonants. Again, in sarusive, 
R., vi, 97, 1, the commentator is not, I think, right in 


' Ch. Wackernagel, op. cit., pp. 314 seq. 
* JAOS., xxv, 100, 


* Studies about the Kathdsariteigara, p. 00, 
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remarking that the Sandhi is Vedic, when we remember 
the Pai va! 

(2)/The ace. pl. neut, in @ would be an archaism of 
a pronounced type, but it is excessively improbable that 
the only case alleged by Dr, Michelson is a genuine 
instance. ~At occurs in R., vi, 79, 26, krtapratibrian- 
yonyam, and while the metre shows it is sound, for 
the obvious variant krtaprakriany anyonyoam 18 an 
improbable line, yet it is quite unnecessary either to 
assume it as an archaism or as an attempt at the 
avoidance of an unusual repetition of similar syllables, 
as in widhyat, RV., i, 184, 2, It is simply a piece of 
grammatical absurdity for the sake of metre: the writer 
had to get in anyonyam (ef, Pada one of the verse, 
viddham anyonyagatresw), and his regard for form was 
no greater than that of the writer of iii, 47, 11. who 
has varsdni ganyate for metrical effeet, or the creator of 
the future imperatives like gamisyadivam or indicatives 
like raksye or future desideratives like didhakeyima, 
which I agree with Dr. Michelson in considering not at 


all impossible in the Ramayana These are popular, 


not archaic, forms, It is very significant that the nse 
of the pl. neut. in @ in the Mbh. is confined to the phrase 
bhuvanani vigvd found in the curious hymn to the 
Asvins (1, 3, 57) and also in the pseudo-Epic® not an 
archaism in the true sense, but a mere appropriation of 
a phrase from the sacred writings.* 

(3) The imperative in tat is no evidence either way. 


, > Cf Wackernagel, p. 317. It is quite probable that in the Raveda 


such cases are real contractions (Oldenberg, ZDMG., lxi, 830 seq.), but 
that does not affect the cause of their use in the Epio, 

* JAOB., xxv, 142 On the other hand, « and ‘y are constantly 
interchanged in MSS. ; cf. my_Aitareya dranyoks, pp, 245,246; JAOS., 
xxvii, 430. 

* xi, 102, 45, and vii, 201, 77, cited in JAOS., xxv, 104, and see 
Hopkins, JAOS., xvii, 25, note. 

‘A similar “archaiam™ is the Mbh. Indrdvigni, o mere repeated 
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‘It occurs only once in either Epie, in the R. its use is 


only in a variant half-line, and in both cases it may be 
a precursor of the frequent use of fat in later books. 


In both cases its use is optative, not imperative.’ 


(4) The use of ma with augmented tenses is not early 


‘Vedic, the overwhelming use being with unaugmented 


tenses, but it is a sign of the confusion of augmented and 
unaugmented tenses which grew throughout the language, 
and which shows itself in the frequent use of augmented 
tenses with ma in Pali, to which Dr. Michelson himself 
refers! This case therefore tells directly against the 
theory. 

(5) Sporadic absence of reduplication im the perfect 
is no true archaism: it is merely the Epic carelessness of 
diction, all the more natural in that the most common 
perfect vid had no reduplication. 

(6) The solitary samparipupluvdnam of R,, vi, 73, 3, 
with the possible didvigdna of the Mbh., is too isolated to 
help any conelusion. Probably it is an incorrect reading. 
As regards the verb lists, nothing need be said. Classi 


Sanskrit probably contains in its less explored works» 


many, if not all, those cited as specially Epie, but even 
if not, there is nothing to mark the form cited as archaic. 
lf druh is a common classical verb, can it seriously be 
argued that the occurrence of the aorist adruliam im the 
Epic is archaic? Or that sphofati is archaic 7 

Other “archaisms ” are referred to by Dr. Michelson as 
peenliar to one or other of the Epies, but they are still less 
important. The acc, pl. vrsfyas is merely a transfer to the 
i declension with the common irregular accusative, which" 
is not by any means archaic ; jayydt is a monstrosity found 

| For a possible meaning of the grammarian’s rule os to the use of 
‘at, which is questioned by Whitney, Sonakrit Grammar, p. 214, see 
my Aitareya dranyaka, p. 275. 

# JAOS., xxv, 125. Lam quite at o loss to understand how this of 
all-usages is treated as an archaism. Tt is a neoteriam of the most 


\y 
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only in the late and badly preserved Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Hrahmeana in Vedic times unless, indeed, we are to find it 
in Sankhayana Aranyaka, xii, 11; the nom. pl, fem. of 
derivative 7 stems in is is merely the careless mixing of 
accusative and nominative which is characteristic of all save 
rigid classical Sanskrit, and is popular. Other instances 
are merely bad readings like prabhavignvo in R., vii, 6, 14, 
or ababhramat in R., i, 43, 9 (Bombay ed.). The latter 
absurdity is removed by the abibhramat of Peterson's ed, 
1, 44, 12, and no sane criticism can cling to ababhramat 
in the face of this fact. But even if we do cling to it, 
the explanation ia not a unique pluperfect, but a piece of 
bad Sanskrit, and the Sanskrit of the Ramayana is, 

happily, at times pretty bad (eg. kwrmi, bibhyase, 
aan, dadmi, ete.) 

Another archaism* is the use of the “ improper sub- 
junctive " in i, 9, 6, tasyaivam vartamdnasya fiilah 
samabhivartata, where the commentator blandly says 
bhavisyati lan adabhdvas carsah. The comparison with 
the RV., i, 32, 1, praé voeam, is quite impossible. Either 
the use is a mere sign that the tenses were losing all 
definite sengé (just as the moods? were being confused), or 
it is a false reading, and the texts of Schlegel, Gorresio, 
and Peterson have in point of fact at i, 8, 10, acnmahhi- 
vartsyati, which points to samabhivertate, a prophetic 
present, which is, I think, almost certainly the correct 
reading.® 

' Read “bhaviynave with Bohtlingk. 

® JAOS., xxv, 125, 124. 

2 @.g. optative for indicative, and rice eras, CE. Hopkins, Great Epic 
of fadia, p. StH. 

* For this use of the present ef. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 
p. IL; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p, 278 ; Speyer, Vedische und 
Soukrit Syntax, p. 51. There are many instructive variants in parallel 
passages in Vedio texts, cf. e.g. Athervareda, vili, 21, with Sdithiyona 
Aranyoka, xii, 12, and see Bloomfield, JAOS., xxix, 294, 205, 

* The ordinary unaugmented tenses used in o past sense are not 
specially Vedic. They oceur throughout all but very correct Sanskrit, 
and are found in Pali and Prikrit (Pischel, Pratrit Grammar, Pp. 360). 
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The commentator again finds a Vedic usage in v, 67, 13, 
where we have 
ea tvarn pradiptam ciksepa darbham tam vayasam pratt | 
Professor Hopkins? suggests here a Pali parallel in babhiive, 
papace = babhiivas and papacas respectively. This 1s 
possible, but more probable perhaps is that for once sa 
exercises its 3rd person effect and takes a 3rd person, just 
as inversely bhavant now and then has a 2nd person. In 
any case, as Dr. Michelson recognizes, the use is in no 
sense Vedic. 

A, BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


A Nore on NaRAVANA-PARIVEAT 


1 A work known as the TYirwmudi-adarvu or 
Hverarchic Pedigree of the Sri-Vaisnavas, South India, 
makes mention of a Sriman Narayana-Jiyar. Leaving out 
the honorific Sriman, and translating Jiyar by the word 
parivrat, we get Narayana-Parivrat, 

2, From the same work a table may be constructed 
thus :-— 


(1) Nalar foto Pijjai 





7 


k | 
(6) Kesavicirya Garudica ry 
(3) Manaviija-m&-muni ® (1370 4.¢.) " : 
| 


eee 
(4) Shesdircin-asiyacs (8) Srinivasieirys (0) Adi-van Sathagopa Sviimin 


(5) Jiyar-Nayanér (10) Nariyana-Parivrat afios 
Sriman Nariiyana-Jtyar. 


(2) Tirundriyana-purattu Ayi 


Naraiyana-Parivrat may thus be assigned to the fifteenth 
century or thereabouts. | 

1 JAOS., xxv, 125. Cé also bAereA cited in (iiss aig hae eee 

2 See No. 39 in the Hierarchic Table in our Lives of Azhvdrs or the 
Drivida Saints, and No. 20 in the Succession List in our Life of 
Raéméauja. Our thanks are due to our confrére M. T. Narnsimhicirya 
for helping us in constructing this tree. 


er 


ahs 
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3. The same work (named above) gives the following 
particulars about him :— . 

(1) The Acirya of Nirayana-Jiyar is (Adi-jvan Satha- 
gopa-Jiyur. 

(2) His house-worship deity was Azhasingar (= Nrsitnha), 

(3) The works composed by him are Naniyana-carita, 
Purusirtha-sudhanidh t, Saati - prabanedler, Rahas yt 
Jivatu, Sanskrit Tattea-traya, Sanskrit Rahasya-traya, 
Commentary to Yamuniearya’s (=Ajavandar) Stotra- 
ratna, Smrti-ratndkera, and (Nitya or) Tirwedradhana- 
kramea (or Mode of Worship), 

#. In a commentary on Sandhya and on Gayatri (the 
Prayers of the Hindus, morn, noon, and eve), by a N iriyana, 
the invocatory verse runs thus :— 

Sapfi-prabandhe-nirmité Sathagopa-muniditah | 

Dino Nitaiyana-munih siftyo-mvacutrdn aii fienyat || 
from which it is clear that the Narayana of the commentary 
on the Sandhyd is the same as the author of the works 
enumerated in par. 3 (3), as two of these works, viz. 
Sasti-prabandha and Nitya, are mentioned in the Verse, 
and he is said therein also to be the disciple of Sathagopa- 
muni, i.e. (Adi-van) Sathagopa Svamin, No. 9 of Table, 
par. 2 (supra). 

®. The enumeration, therefore, in par, 3 (3) is incomplete, 
because it omits the Sandhya commentary ; and inasmuch 
as Narayana is the author of the Sanskrit versions 6f 
Lokiicirya’s two works, Tattva-traya and Rahasya-traya, 
mentioned in the enumeration, and inasmuch as the list 
of Tirwmudi-adaivu does not profess to be exhaustive, 
the authorship of the Sanskrit of Artha-paiicaka may be 
fairly assigned to this Narayana. This position, however, 
is tentative till fresh light may come and displace it. 

6. The said work gives the invocation for this sage as— 
Sathagipa-munindra-‘ighri- saranath karundlayam | 
Sriman-Nardyana-Muni drTnantarh éeranath bhajé || 

. A. Govinpacakya Svamrn. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING Ric-Vepa, X, 102 


This hymn is a very difficult one, and has been dis- 
cussed by not a few Vedie scholars, and in particular 
by Professor Bloomfield i in the ZDMG., vol. xlviii, p. 541." 
It is not my intention to venture on any criticism of 
what those scholars have written, but, as Professor 
Bloomfield has remarked (loc. ecit., p. 565)—* We may 
‘safely assert that this hymn will figure in the final 
irresolvable remnant of the Veda, unless a mew accession 
of materials should enrich our present apparatus for its 
reconstruction,” I venture to bring forward certain new 
information which is contained in the Puranas, which 
certainly appears to throw fresh light on the hymn and 
which may therefore be of some service to Vedic scholars. 
I shall contine myself to setting out the new matter and 
offering some remarks and suggestions based on it. 

The hymn is attributed to Mudgala Bhirmyasva, that 
is, Bhrmyadéva's son. Bhrmyasva ond Mudgala were two 
kings of the North Paficiila dynasty according to the 
genealogy of that dynasty, and the genealogy contains 
particulars which supply points of connexion with the 
hymn. Mnudgala is mentioned in the hymn (vv. 5 and 9), 
but not his patronymic; that is supplied only by the 
commentators.” In it is also mentioned Mudgalant 
(vv. 2 and 6), and two words occur in it which receive 
elucidation from the genealogy, namely, Indrasend (vy. 2) 
and vadhari (v.12). 

In order to show what new light the genealogy throws 
on these words, it will be convenient to set out that part 
of it which deals with persons of these names, as stated 


! Previous discussions are cited there. I have to thank Professor 
Maedonell for the references.. Mr. Keith notices them in JRAS., 1900, 
p. 27. 

2 Nirukta, ix, 3, 2-3; Serrinutromani; Siyana gives Bhormynéve. 

? See note 2 above. 


Lil 


= a 
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by the Purfinas which give it} These authorities are 
not equally full, yet it is quite easy to combine them, 
pi and the correct genealogy stands thus— 


Bhrmysnéva = 
_ | — 
| b | | 
M a Sriijayn* wir é Yavinara * Kampilya? 
or By 


EBrahmistha* == Indrasend * 
Vadhryaéva == Menaka ! 
r Divorliies 
Mudgala and his four brothers were called the Paicdlas, 
which name originated in consequence of their father's 
Jocular boast as mentioned briefly in p. 48 ante. The 
name adhered to them, and was continued to their 


| Agm, 277, 19-22: Bhagavata, ix, 21, 31-4, and 22,3: Brokma, [, 
03-7; (ranula, i, 140, 17-20; Mataya, 50, 1-7 + Vdye (Cale. ed), ii, 37, 


\ 18-06; (Anandaar. ed.), 99, 196-200; Vipus, iv, 79, 15-16; and 
4 ffarivemida, 32, 1TTT-B4. 
f 7 All confuse this name, The Bhdyar, reads Bharmyisva and shortly 


Bharmya; Moteya, Bhadriéva ; Brahma, Bahyidéva; Agni ond Heriv., 
Vahyaava ; and Garuda and Fignu, Haryaéva. The Vin omita, The 
correct form is certainly Bhrmyadva. 

* So all, exeept the Age and Garuda, which read Mukula, 

* So all, except that the Bhdgar, reads Sufijaya and Mateya Jaya 

* So all, except the aruda, which reads WVrhadbhinu., 

* Bo all, except that the Motaya reads Javinara ; Fayu, Yaviyat ; and 
Fiyon, Pravtra. 

7 So the Bhager,, Faye (Anand, od.), and Visuw; but the Fityu (Calo, 
éd.) reads Kampilya; Garuda, Kampilla ; Mateya, Kapila ; Ages, Krmila ; 
and Araima and Harie., Krmiliévn, 

\ * So the Mateya and Viyu. The Brahma and Hariv. read the patro- 
nymic Maudgalya, and the latter gives to Maudgalya a son Brahmarsi 
who married Indraseni. The Agni, Bhager., and Garwia omit. 

* So the Brahma, Fiayu, and Harie, The afeya gives to Brohmistha 
4 600 named Indrasena instead, who was father of Vadhrysdva. The 

“All confuse this name. The Horiv. reads Vadhrasva; Srahma, 


Vadhrya; Vayu, Radhyasva; Vien, Vrddhadva ; Mateya, Vindhyasva ; 
~ and Agni, Cafeatva. The others omit, The correct form is clearly 
. Wodlhryasva, 


% So all, except the Arahma, which omits. 
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descendants. Mudgala’s sons and descendants were the 
Maudgalyas, and were or became brahmans, as stated 
expressly in the Agni, Bhégavata, Mateya, Vayu, and 
Vigeu Purfinas and in the Hariverisa, 

It is clear from a comparison of these passages that the 
Vayu has the right reading, except that Kanfha should 
be Kanva, Its first three lines are corroborated by the 
Mateya, and receive support from the Agni, Bhagavata, 
and View. The Brahma omits the first two of these lines 
about the Mandgalyas and confines itself to the last two 
lines of the passages, reading, however, Maudgalya instead 
of Brahmistha, The Horivamséa begins the passage lke 
the Brakme in the first line, and then diverges to complete 
its account by following the version which the Vayu and 
Mataya give, but in doing so has blundered. This is 


T Agni, 277, 21— 
Mukulasya tu Maukulyih keetropeti dvijitayah, 
where read Mudgalasya, Maudgalydh, ond kyatropetd. 
Bhidgav,, tx, 21, 33— 
Mudgalid brahmo-nirvrttath gotram Mandgalya-safijiitem. 
Mataya, 50, 5-1— 
Mudgalasyipi Maudgalyéh kestropeté dvijétayah 
Ete hy Atgirasah poksarh saréritih KRiinva-Modgalih 
Mudgalasya suto jnjie Brohmisthoh su-mahi-yosah 
Indrasenah gutas tasya Vindhyisvas tasyo ciitmajah. 
Fidyw (Cale. ed.), ti, 37, 193-5; (Anandaér, ed,), 99, 198-200— 
Mudgalasyapi ara eRe ksii[ajtropeta-dvijitayah 
Ete hy Afgirasah pakee sariéritah Kanth(rja-Muadgalih 
Mudgalasya suto jyestho Brahmisthah su-mnha-yadih 
Indraseni yato garbham Badhyadévam pratynopadyata, 
Fiswu, iv, 29, 16, in prose— 
Mudgalic ca Mandgalyih keatropeti dvijitayo babhdvuh, 
ffariv., 32, 1781-3— 
Mudgalasya tu diyido Moudgslyah su-mahi-yndih 
Sarva ete mahiitmiinah keatropeté dvijiitayah 
Ete hy Atigirasah pakguh suiéritih Kinva-Mudgalah 
Mandgalyasya auto jyestho Brahmargih su-maha-yadah 
Indraseni yato garbham Vadhrasvam protyapadyatn 
To which may be added here the Braima, 13, 97— 
Mudgulasya be diyido Maudgalyah sa-mahi-yasih 
Indraseni yato garbharm emi nll ca © pratyapadyate. 
For Vadiryan en one Me. reads Fadhvasre 
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proved by the words aarva ete mahdtmanah, which plainly 
suppose that the word Maudgalyaih should oceur in the 
first line instead of Maudyalyah. In its following lines 
it has evidently become confused about Mandgalya and 
Brahmistha, and solves the difficulty by treating these two 
names as distinct instead of identical, so that it makes 
Maudgalya father of Brahmarsi (that is, Brahmistha). 
The errors of the Harivamsa therefore support the version 
of the Vayu and Matsya. With regard to the last line, 
the Vayu, Brahma, and Horivariée agree, and their 
reading is right for two reasons—(1) their testimony 
preponderates, and (2) queens are seldom mentioned by 
name in the genealogies, so that the tendency, if a text 
beeomes modified, would be to change a woman's name 
into a man’s name. Indrasena therefore was Brahmistha’s 
wife, and Indrasena is probably a corruption. 

Mudgala was a raja of the North Paiicila dynasty, and 
yet might also be regarded as a rishi (which is what the 
Nirukta and Siyana style him), because he was the 
reputed author of this hymn, and because he was the father 
of a family of brahmans. The Maudgalyas, in fact, com- 
bined the positions of both Ksatriyas and brahmans, for 
they bore arms and were military brahmans, as stated 
expressly in the passages cited. 

Mudgalani is not mentioned in the genealogy, but was 
obviously Mudgala’s wife, as is generally agreed. 

As regards Indrasend, which Saéyana does not treat as 
a proper name, the genealogy states that Mudgala’s 
daughter-in-law was Indrasenf. There is no good reason 
to doubt its genuineness. It was an ordinary feminine» 
name. If Siyana had taken it so, one might suspect that 
it had been inserted in the genealogy to accord with the 
traditional interpretation of the hymn, but the hymn and 
the genealogy had become so absolutely sundered that 
(1) only one Purana, the Bhdgavata, has preserved Bhrm- 
yasva's name with any approach to accuracy ; (2) the 
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interpreters of the hymn had no idea that Mudgala was 
a raja, the Nirwhkta and Séyana styling him a rishi; 
(3) the genealogy makes no mention of Mudgalani; and 
(4) the interpreters knew nothing of Indrasena, who was 
herself a rajii. The genealogy and the interpreters have 
nothing therefore in common except the name Mudgala, 
and that was an ordinary name! which suggeste 
relation between them. As far as I know, the hymn and 
the genealogy have not been connected before. Indrasena, 
moreover, is not the only queen mentioned in the genealogy; 
it also gives the name of her son Vadhryaéva's wife 
Mennka. He and his son Divodisa are mentioned in 
the Hig-Veda, but not this queen Menaki. Her name 
therefore was not inserted to serve any ulterior purpose. 

The word vadhrina in v. 12 seems significant when it 
is noted that Indrasenfi’s son was named Vadhryagva. 
Saiyann does not take the words wadhring ywuja as 
agreeing with each other, but may they not be so taken ? 
If so, they would form a play on the name Vadhryaéva, 
and such plays are common in the hymns. 

Some remarks may be offered about the word Hedi 
(v. 6) in the light of the foregoing suggestions. Sayana 
explains it as an epithet, Mudgalini was a rajii, and it 
is not probable she would have driven the chariot (or eart, 
as Sityana explains)? The raji Mudgala would naturally 
have had a chariot and a ebarioteer, and the charioteer 
awvould naturally have driven the chariot, Surely he was 
Kegin? Keéin was the sdrathi, Mudgalini is called the 





1 There was another Mudgula, a son (or descendant) of Vidvirnitra, 
AFBA,, xiti, 4, 250; Brahma, 10, 59; Hariv,, 27, 1462 (Mawdgulyn in #8, 
1709); unless bis name is an echo of the confusion which derived the 
Kanynkubja dynasty from Ajamidha; see p. 22 mute, 

* Tt does not necessarily follow that the vehicle was a cart because 
a ball was yoked to it. Chariots were sometimes drawn hy other 
animals, ns was Ghatotkaca’s chariot, which was drawn neither by horses 
nor by elephants, but by elephant-like beasts, probably huge buffaloes 
would naturally hove yoked a powerful bull, 


ae 
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vathé (v. 2). Surely these two words need not necessarily 
mean the same thing here. May it not be that Keéin 
drove the chariot, and Mudgalani simply rode with 
Mudgala in it? She was no longer a young woman, for 
she had a daughter-in-law and also (if the suggestion 
about the word vaedhrina be just) a grandson; and as 
a middle-aged woman she would have had considerable 
freedom, and might naturally have taken an eager part 
in the occurrence, leaning well forward over the front of 
the chariot (see v. 6). Indrasena, on the other hand, as 
a young woman would have been less prominent, and 
may have viewed the scene from a distance (v. 2). 

Tf these suggestions may be accepted, an explanation 
may be offered of the word parivrkta in v. 11, supposing 
this word to have a personal application. It is generally 
applied to Mudgalini ; but is there anything in the hymn 
(apart from this word) to suggest that Mudgala was 
estranged from Mudgalani? May it not rather refer to 
Indrasena ? According to my suggestions Mudgala, 
Mudgalaini, Indrasena, and Vadhryaéva would be all 
mentioned or alluded to, and the only person in the 
family who is omitted is Indrasena’s husband. Mudgala's 
sons were or became brahmans, and her husband's name, 
Brahmistha (or Brahmarsi), suggests that he adopted 
brahmanhood. May he not have quitted her in order to 
follow out the observances of brahmanhood? Do not the 
terms used apply to a young woman such as Indrasen& 
was, rather than to a middle-aged woman like Mudgalani ? 

If these suggestions are reasonable, the hymn and the 
genealogy fit each other, and that result would show that 
the commentators are right in ascribing the hymn to the 
Mudgala who was Bhrmyagva's son. And further, on 
this conclusion, would not Mudgala’s bombast in this 
hymn be quite in keeping with his father's braggadocio 
which has been mentioned above, and is it not easy to 
understand the preservation of the hymn ? Mudgala's 
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descendants, the Maudgalyas, would, as a warlike family, 
have been proud of it, since it deserthes a successful 
contest, amd their influence as brahmans would have 
secured its admission into the Rig- Veda. 

F. E. Parotrer. 


ABHINAVA-GUPTA IN MODERN KASHMIR 

Dr. Barnett's a piste on the Parnmérthasdra of Abhina val- 
gupta (ante, pp. T07 f£) reminds me that the old Sniva 
teacher, although belonging to the eleventh century, is 
still a name to conjure with in Kashmir, In order ta 
show this, I here give an extraet from the Siva-parinaya 
of Krana Razdin, who is still alive. It is interesting as 
containing a legend about Abhinava-gupta, and also as an 
example of Kashmiri poetry, written in the hivya style 
by a Hindi of the present day. 


Soriy heth nim sarva-wopakori 
Abinawaguptatori zan Il 1 | 

Bah shéth tata heth suh bala-brahmatiri 
Siriy heth gauv shiwa-likas | 

Yiti dih héth gauv kus dihadéri 
Abinawaguptaborl zan |i 2 ji 

Bakt' cyin' kati mahakilan 
Lagayo piri Shiwa-riipas | 

Palana karawani kala-samhiri 
Abinawaguptatéri zan | 3 |! 

Harmokha drusti asé sarva-paph hiri 
Yan ay Nunaraki n6ri-kin! | 

Sendi-shrana Shiwa-dyana shaph néwiéri 
“phates aba cease zan |i 4 | 

Ramaradana khat' Barata-bala siri 

‘Bala sey siity gay péri-zan | 
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Barané-bala mutarith prayéma-baraié tori 
Abinawaguptatéri zan 1! 5 | 
Nadabénda-hamsanada chukh bowapéri 
Noditakra-stity gayé brahmazan | 
Brahmasara sara gokh tar! Hamsa-dwiri 
Abinawaguptatdri zan II 6 |! 
Sokha-mékha prayémuk* osh* gauv jydri 
Néthanani sani-wégani wani tati akh | 
Shiwa-lola Kolasara sarva-paph hiri 
Abinawaguptatéri zan |! 7 || 
Kophura-ranga chukh t*h Gangadori 
Asé-péth Ganga-jata jori tray | 
Bakt' nana ada bana sarvadikéri 
Abinawaguptatiri zan | 8 |I 
Bairawanatha pata pata lor'-loriy 
Bira-péth nim Lériy-kini | 
, Gophi-manz amréth dim dor'-dériy 
Abinawaguptatiéri zan 1! 9 | 
Giij* mé durgath tiij mé khéri 
Lij" mé wath Thaj'wéri-kini! | 
Gophi-manz gaj'-gah karay jatadGri 
Abinawaguptatdri zan |! 10 || 
Jai jai chuy té jai Shiwa omkiri 
Yita darshun dita nita Krushnas | 
‘ Abinawaguptabiri zan |! 11 |i 





1. O Siva, who art kindly disposed to all, take me to 

Thyself with all (those who are mine), like Abhinava- 
gupta, the Acirya. 

¥. 2, He was a Brakmacdrin from his youth, and took 

with him twelve hundred disciples, He took all with him 


= 
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to the Siva-loka.! What living man has ever gone thither 


in this world’s body, like Abhinava-gupta, the Acirya! 
3. When were those devoted to Thee ever smitten by 
Yama! I offer myself os a sacrifice before (this) form of 





’ Siva, the Protector, the Destroyer of Death, like Abhinava- 
f upta, the Acirya. 








./4. By the sight of (the mountain of) Haramukha® all our 


sins are taken away, directly we arrive at the stream of 


Nunar. By bathing in the River Sindhu and by medita- 
tion upon Siva, all curses are warded off, as in the case of 
Abhinaya-gupta, the Acirya. 
w 6. Near Rimaridan we all ascended the hill of Baruth. 
O Kindly One, by Thee alone do we gain complete know- 
ledge. At Barafié-bal did we open the bolts of the door of 
Thy love, like Abhinava-gupta, the Acirya® 

6, Thou art surrounded on all four sides by the mystic 
circle and the dot, and by the mystic haviea-eall. By 

' The legend runs that Abbinava-gupta took twelve hundred disciples 
into a cave, and ascended with them thence, in his own bodily form, to 
Siva-like. Thea cave is still shown near Bird, the ancient Bahurfipa, 
about 14 miles to the south-west of Srinagar. 

* Here, ond in the following verses, there ia an elaborate sories of 
double meanings. Harmikh (Haramukha) is a well-known mountain in 
Kashmir, sacred to Siva, and the goal of » famous pilgrimage. ‘The word 
jalso means “the totality of all things”. Nunar is a village on the 
pilgrim route to Haramukha, and also means “the carotid artery ” 





| (nimmnd-ndqi), through which the soul passes on its exit at the time of 


(death. The Sindhn is a large river of Kashmir, which has to be crossed 
en roufeto Haramukhoa. Hence the alternative rendering is “‘ The sight 
of (Siva, who is) the totality of all things, takes away sin when a man ia 


at the point af death, even while he is yet alive ; and meditation on Him, 


bathing in the Sindhu, wards off the effects of every curse". 


( °? At the village of Ramaridan (Réimiridhand) pilgrims commence the 





ascent of Haramukha, going over the spur of Baruth (Bharatagiri). See 
Stein, Rajatarmigini, Trana. i, 114, and ii, 408. At Barath the ascent 
first begins to be trying, and here pilgrims sometimes fall sick, owing 
| to the rarified atmosphere or to exhaustion, sea H. Knowles, Dictionary 
lof Koshmin Proverha, 233. Barafié-bal is the name of some bathing- 
place on the route, which I have not identified, The verse also manna, 
“Having worshipped Rima and Bharata, knowledge of whom is obtained 
through Thee, we opened the bolts, consisting of the manipira (haraid-bal}, 
| or mystic circle round the navel, of the door of thy love,” 





| 


~~ 
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practising the nddi-cakra yoen exercise, we have attained 
to knowledge of Brihma. At Brahmasar Thou becamest 
comprehended, and we deseended by the Hathsadwar 
mountain, like Abhinava-gupta, the Acirya.' 

7, An involuntary tear of love pours (irom our eyes), 
O Thou Naked One (Digambara), in (telling of) the hills 
and valleys, it is Thou who hast been described. In the 
Kolasar* lake of Siva’s love are all our sins taken away, 
hke Abhinava-gupta, the Acirya, 

\“ 8. O Thou who bearest the Ganges on Thine head, Thy 
body is white (with ashes, as though) with camphor. 
Pour Thou forth the Ganges of Thy matted locks upon ws, 
I will proclaim myself as Thy devoted one, and then will 
I become possessed of all power, like Abhinava-gupta, the 
Acirya., 

J. O Bhairavanitha, lead Thou me, ever running after 
Thee, to Bira, at the entrance of Lar? In the cave give 
Thou me the water of life in streams and streams, as Thou 
lidst to Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

10. My wretched plight is melted away, de “are 
my troubles. I have found the path of Thaj'war"4 


‘The Nadahénd (sida-bindu) is the mystic form of Siva indicated by- 
the half-circle and dot of the sign anuadeike, and represented by the 
cHumoare of the syllable dua, ‘The hastea-nddda, or soul-cry, is another name 
for the ajepd, or voiceless, mantra. The nddi-cokra is one of the myst 
Yoga symbols. The curious in such matters will find full particulars 
regarding it on p. 2895 of the Vicaspatya. We should expect these 
Words to signify also certain localities on the Pugrim route, but I have 
not succeeded in identifying them, Hrahmasar is a lake and Harisadwir 
"spur passed on the same route, Eralimasar also means the Srahma- 
rondira, or suture in the crown of the head, through which the saul 
escapes at death. With this interpretation Aanmendwdr would mean the 
doorway of the soul. | 

"= Evidently the name of one of the many sacred Inkes passed on the 
pilgrim route. 
A The name of the pargana in which the Bira Cave 15 situated, 
\~ * Théj'wir, a site passed on the pilgrimage, is the ancient Thatyéraka 
\ ee. Stein, op. cit,, ii, 4, n., who doubtfully, and apparently incorrectly, 
identifies it with the modern Thyar), The word also means “the 
highest place" (paramaparda), ice. Siva’s heaven. 
i geas. 1910, 86 
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QO Thou with matted locks, I will fan! Thee in the cave, 
like Abhinava-gupta, the Acirya. — 

Ll. Vietory, victory, to Thee, O Siva, incarnate as the 
syllable 67! Come Thou, reveal Thyself, and take Thou 
Krena (the author of the poem) to Thyself, when Thou 
hast released him from the burden of his volitions, like 
Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

G, A. GRIERSON. 

CAMBERLEY. 

July 20, 1910, 
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Mr, P. T. Srinivas Iyengar has kindly sent me some 
remarks on the edition and translation of the Para- 
maérthasira published at p. 707 if. above, from which 
I extract the following. 

“wv. 8. Adhdrakarikah: the book referred to is the 
Spanda-Karikih, composed by Vasugupta, the founder of 
the Kashmir Saiva school, or his immediate disciple, Bhatta 
Kallata. 

“y, 10. AKarane is not ‘organism’, but kriyd-éakti, 
the power of action. 

ee 17, Anor anfaraigam means the essential nature 
of the anw. 

“vy, 19, This éloka names the following tattras: 
(1) the three Gunas, (2) Prakrti, (3) Buddhi, (4) Manas, 
(5) Ahamkaira, I would translate it as follows: ‘(The 
three (runas) consisting purely of pleasure, pain, and 
ignorance, and of certain knowledge, change of cognition, 
and egoism ; prakrti; then the inner organ, in the order 
of buddhi, manas, and ahamkrti, Niseaya, ete., belong 
as much to the inner organ as to its parent, the traiqumya. 





‘MA (aj-gdh, in Hindi, is o tesselled string made up of the tail-hairs af 
the Boa grunniens, and suspended from an elephant’s neck. Here gijipdh 
is used for the cimara, or fly-whisk, made of the same materials, the 
employment of which indicates worship. 
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“¥. 82, The introduction to the S! wi siltra—Bdiayiee 
refers to the Carvaikas, Vaidikas. Yogiieiras, and Madh ya- 
mikas as teaching the identity of the ama with deha, 
prana, buddhi, and gainya respectively, 

“v.44. Saktitriéala- 1 think this means the ‘trident’ 
of Iecha, Jina, and Kriya Saktis, described in the previous 
verse, 

“¥. 73, second half. I think this consists of two 
sentences: ‘will he rejoice in praise and the like? hence 
he is said to be called,’ ete, 

“v. 78. The kundalini is of the shape of a serpent, 
extending from the kanda to below the pudendum, 
ie. the perineum. The kands is like a tuber behind the 
navel. Sugwmnd is a tube through which the prina 
circulates. The brahma-randhra is at the top of the 
head, where the anterior fontanelle 1s in the child; through 
thik the soul enters, What is between the brows is the 
djna-calra, which is the sixth of the stations of the 
awakened Jtendalini, The brakma-randhra is the seventh, 

“YW. 79-80. The khafwiage is a tiny drum. Siva 
stands in the ‘graveyard’ with this in one hand and 
a skullful of liquor in the other. To the Yogi the universe 
is the graveyard, his body is the drum, the skull is finite 
cognition, and the essence of the universe, ie, the light of 
Para Sakti, is the liquor,” 

L. D. Baryerr, 


Tue Cuiciay Crrtes or ANCHIALE ayp ILLURRI 

In the newly discovered account of Sennacherib's 
campaigns, published by Mr. L. W. King, about which 
Dr. Pinches has contributed an interesting article to the 
Journal of this Society (April, 1910), the Assyrian king 
states that Kirua, the governor of Ilnbri, had raised 
a revolt against his authority in Cilicia and induced “ the 
inhabitants of the cities of Ingiré and Tarzi” to jom him, 
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They seized the military road which ran along the coast 
through the land of Qué and so “blocked” the way to 
the Assyrians. Sennacherib thereupon sent an army 
against the rebels, who were soon overthrown, Ingira 
and Tarzi were captured, and [lubri, which is called 
“the city of Khilakki" or Cilicia, was taken by storm. 
Kirtia and his followers were carried to Nineveh, where 
the leader of the rebellion was flayed alive. IUlubri was 
then rebuilt and colonized with captives from other lands, 
and the spear of Assur was set up in it, together with 
a Slab of alabaster on which Sennacherib recorded his 
name and victories, 

Tarzi, first mentioned by Shalmaneser II on the Black 
Obelisk, is Tarsus. Now we learn from a fragment of 
Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb,, Armen, Chr, xlii) that 
Sennacherib, on hearing that “the Greeks had made 
a hostile descent upon Cilicia, marched against them find 
fought with them a pitehed battle, in which, though he 
himself suffered great loss, he defeated them, and erected 
on the spot a statue of himself as a monument of his 
vietory, and ordered his vietory to be recorded upon it 
in the Chaldmwan characters, so that the memory of it 
might be handed down to posterity. He then rebuilt the 
city of Tarsus, after the likeness of Babylon ". 

Ingird, which is coupled with Tarzi by Sennacherib, 
must consequently be the Anchialé of the Greek writer. 
And, in fact, the two names are phonetically one and the 
same, The Greek / takes the place of the Cilician 7, as 
in Olba for Urwa, which, as Sir W. M. Ramsay has shown, 
was the native name of the town that stood westward of 
Tarsus. Assimilation to dyyiakos has effected the rest 
represents, as usual, an earlier ¢. 

Stephanus of Byzantium (4.) represents AnchialA as 
on the sea-coast between Tarsus and Zephyrion, and states 
on the authority of Athenodorus that it was founded by 


a 
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Anchialé, the daughter of the Cilieian gol Tapetos, on the 
banks of the River Anchialeus, Anchialé, it was further 
alleged, was the mother of Kydous, the river on whieh 
Tarsus stood, and the name of whieh, according to 
Solinus (xlix), signified “ fair", Kydnus, again, had a son 
Parthenius, from whom Tarsus derived its original name 
of Parthenia, The usual account, however, was that both 
Anchialé and Tarsus had been built by the Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus in a day, and that a statue of Sardanapalus 
stood at Anchialé representing the monarch snapping his 
fingers, while on the slab below him was the famous 
inseription in “ Assyrian letters": “ Eat, drink, and be 
merry: all the rest is worth nothing.” At the beginning 
of the inseription Sardanapalus was said to have deserihed 
himself as “son of Anakyndaraxés", which is also given 
as Kyndaraxés and Anabaxarés (Strabo, p. 672; Atheneus, 
Xi, p. 529), 

The attitude ascribed to the figure is clearly that of 
adoration, as represented on several Assyrian monuments 
as well as in the Cilician rock-sculptures at Ivriz.1 Oppert 
conjectured that the name of the king’s father was 
4 corruption of the Assyrian anal sar Assuri, “I am 
the king of Assyria”: but it would more probably be 
the beginning of an Aramaic text: ana (Tar \eundarans 
Adsi (“IT om Tarkundaraus the Kasian “), or something 
similar, The Greek settlers at Tarsus made Perseus the 
founder of that city, and saw in the Aléian plain the place 
where he fell to the earth from the back of Pegasus 
(il., vi, 200-2). Solinus, however, who tells us that 
Tarsus was “the mother of cities", ascribes its foundation 
to Kilix, who sprang from the earth long before Zeug 
existed (De Mir, Mundi, xlix), 

The local legends recorded by the Cilician writer 
Athenodorns indicate that Tarsus was really a colony of 


* Arrian, however, snys that the hands were pressed together (£rpert. 


Alex., ii, 5, p. 91). 
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Anchialé;. hence, possibly, the reason why Sennacherib 
names the latter first. The position of “ city of Cilicia", 
assiomed by Sennacherib to L[llubri, is transferred by 
Solinus to Tarsus, probably because Tarsus had superseded 
Tliubri in the Greek era, Iapetos, the Biblical Japhet, 
was one of the seven Cilician gods—Adanos, Ostasos, 


Andés (for Sandés), Kronos, Rhea (probably Rh), Inpetos, 


and Olymbros—who were all children of the primeval 
Hittite deities, the Earth (Amma) and the Sky (Steph. 
Byz., «.v, "Aéava), As the city—or rather the State — 
was deified among the Hittites, the earth whereon it stood 
being divine, the fact that Adanos (Adana), Ostasos, and 
Olymbros were gods is easily intelligible, 

Olymbros is evidently the Ilubri of Sennacherib. As 
it is associated with Iapetos, the father of Anchialé, it must 
have been near that city, while since it comes last in the 
list which begins with Adanos we must conelude that it 
was situated to the west of that city. Here, then, between 
Adana on the east and Olymbros or Illubri on the weat 
will have been the Khilakku of the Assyrians, the original 
land of Cilicia. Eastward of it was the Alasiya of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, the Elishah of Gen. x, 4. The 
name survived in the “ Aleian” plain of the Greeks, since 
the Ionie AAqia presupposes an original AdXacyia. Here 
Bellerophon was thrown to the ground by the winged horse 

1 In the time of Shalmaneser I], however, Turzi formed part of the 
domains of Katé, king of Qué (Black Obelisk, 142-40), Kirrl, the 
brother of Katé, seems to have the same name as Kiruna, king of Uhubri. 
To the east of Tarzi, aeccording ta Shalmaneser, were the towns of 
Lamena or Lawena and Tanakun. The name of Tonakun is evidently 
connéeted with that of Thannke, the wife of Sandakes who came from 
Syria to Cilicia and there founded the city of Kelenderis | Apollod. iii, 
14, 4, 1), She was the mother of Kinyras and donghter of King 
ee rues Se peter Shalmancser; heneo we may 
ooonect the name with that o canian which Appears as K, 

(ie. Kou-van-ya) in a Phrygian inseription fondness by Sir W. MM. 
Ramsay in the Castle-mound at Konia, Professor W. Max Maller has 


pointed out that the name of the Qué survived in that of the fortress 
Kyinda deseribed by Strabo as being “above Anchiala”, ‘i 


q 


a 


‘_ 
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Pegasos. The winged horse is pictured on a Hittite seal 
(Messerschmidt, Corpus Inserint. Hettiticurum, ii, pl. xliii, 
8), and the story claims relationship to the Babylonian 
legends of Etana and Gilgamos, who were similarly thrown 
to the ground from the back of the eagle whereon they 
were endeavouring to mount to heaven, In the Assyrian 
period Alasiya was known as Cue. 

As Tarsus was founded by the grandson, Kydnus, or 
the great-grandson, Parthenius, of Tapetos, so, according 
to Gen. x, 4, Tarshish was the grandson of Japhet and 
the brother of Elishah, as well as of Kittim or Cyprus 
and Rodanim or Rhodes. His father Yavan, “ the Tonian,” 
bears an Asianic name with the distinctively Anatolian 
sulix van, and it is therefore interesting to learn that 
the city on whose site Antioch was built had been called 
Iiné, and that the name of Ionia had onee been given to 
the Cilician eoust.! Ion, the Ionian Greek, moreover, was 
not the brother, but the nephew, of Dorus and /Eolus. 
Like Achwus, the Achmwan, his father was XAuthus, the 
“tawny-skinned” Syrian, who was thus distinguished 
from the Leuco-Syri or “ White-skinned Syrians” of 
Cappadocia. 

A, H. Sayce. 


AUSTIN oF BorpEaux 

Having now completed a translation of Heinrich von 
Poser's book, to which I originally called the attention 
of Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Foster (Asiatic Quarterly 
fieview, January, 1910, bp. 96, and this Journal for 1910, 
p- $94), I put on record here all that the traveller says 
about Austin of Bordeaux. Von Poser reached Agra from 
Lahor on December 22, 1621, On the mormming of the 
25th he received a visit from “ Mr. Augustinus Hiriart 
from Bordeaux in Gascony, engineer to the Great Mogul, 


The Peripins Moritimues places Tonia at the mouth of the Pyramus, 
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and he offered me an opportunity of seeing the King 
[Jahangir]. On the 28th Von Poser began his journey 
with Mr. Augustin, their frst night's halt being at 
Sikandrah. Having passed Sirhind, they turned off the 
road ta Lahor, and on January 13, 1622, joined the 
emperors army, putting up in the eamp of Asaf Khan. 
On the 15th Von Poser saw Jahingir at a small window, 
and on the 1fth Augustin took him to visit Mir Miran 
(son of Mir Khalilullah, Yazdi, and married to Asaf Khan's 
daughter), and on the same day they visited Asaf Khan. 
On the 18th there was a march to Nirpur. 

In the evening of January 19 they went to Court on 
an elephant, Prince Shahryar spoke to them on the 
way. As soon as they sent in their names the doors 
were opened to them. “At once there appeared a royal 
servant who conducted us to the king, whom we found 
at that moment in the barber's hands. He inspected the 
throne, made of gold and about a foot high, constructed 
after Mr. Augustin’s designs; and through Issuph Chan 
[Asaf Khan] asked what countryman I was, and why 
I had come there, what I had learnt, and whether I had 
with me anything rare and special in the nature of 
firearms, The king gave us this interview in his inmost 
ehamber, from which he could pass direet into the 
apartments of his wives. This fact I inferred from the 
womens music, which I lstened to with great delight. 
The king lay on a handsome bedstead made from mother- 
of-pearl.” Other details follow, Having decided to go 
on to Lahor, Von Poser left the camp and reached that 
city on January 25, 1622, Augustin being apparently still 
in his company. Finally, our traveller writes: “On the 
28th May [1622] I said goodbye to Lahor and the qUuéasi- 
paternal house of my Mr. Augustin, including therewith all 
my good friends. O Lord! Give to my benefactor and 
his dearest ones a sign, that it may be well with them in 
this world and to all eternity.” Excepting a mention of 





; us | of weit Hiriart of les | 
There tried without success to verify from Portuguese 
sources Tavernier's statement: (Ball's ed, i, 108) an 
ys Oe i oe. ck and that 
he was poisoned at Cochin by the Portuguese. 


WILLIAM IRVINE. 





ier 21, 1910, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


TANTRAKHYAYIEA, Dhie dlteste Fassung des Paficatantra 
aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen, von JoHANNES HERrEL. Erster Teil: 
EINLEITUNG, pp. viii +[2], 159. Zweiter Teil: Uner- 
SETZUNG und ANMERKUNGEN, pp. [ii], 159 + [1]. 
Leipzig und Berlin; Druck und Verlag von B. G. 
Teubner, 1909. M. 12 (bound M. 16). 

TantTriknydyika, Die ilteste Fassung des Paficatantra. 
Nach den Handsehriften beider Rezensionen zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben, von JOHANNES HERTER, 
Mit einer Tafel in Liehtdruck. pp. xxvii, 186, 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1910. M. 24. 

(Abhandlungen der kiniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gittingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse. Neue Folge, Band XI, Nro, 2.) 

(Cominued from ge. 978.) 

To begin ab ove, I must profess myself still unconvinced 
that the word fantra is in itself an equivalent of niti 
(Hertel, introd. to trans, pp. 6-8 and reff). I have 
previously pointed out (JRAS., 1907, xxxix, p. 782) that 
the word is applied to the authoritative book in any 
science, for example in logic. That in a suitable 
context tantra can be employed per ellipsin in the 
sense of nifisistra is therefore quite natural; and the 
title Tontrakhyayika will accordingly have been rightly 
interpreted by Dr. Hertel as nitisdstra-ahhyayika, It 
seems also to have been clearly made out that tantra 
may have the somewhat different meaning of rastracinté, 
Le, the art or business of government, and that this 
meaning appears in the word tentradhdra, “ chief 
minister” (introd. to trans., pp. 6-7 and reff), Perhaps 
both senses are to be found in Canakya’s Arthadsaistra. 
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For the last chapter of that treatise is devoted to 
a definition of a number of terms, such as adhikarana, 
padartha, atidesa, wpamdne, valkyosesa, with examples 
taken from the treatise itself. Now these terms are given 
as names of the yuktis of the arthasistra, and the chapter 
itself is named Tantrayulti, which accordingly must mean 
“definition of the literary expedients employed in [as 
distinguished from the subject-matter of] the Sastra”, 
these literary expedients being, in fact, common to all 
sistras, Here tantra cannot denote anything but the 
science itself in book form. On the other hand, we have 
in the same chapter the following passage :-— 

afavaqueal araran—fataaa agri ayufant = 
wager gaffaat de: afafaar faara wean: 
uifaaat saat aaetaana via 

“ Vyakhydne is exposition of superlativeness, as in viii, 3 
(p. 625, Il. 13-15), ‘and especially in associations and royal 
families, which have the character of associations, division 
arises from gaming, and, as a result of that, destruction, 
and so encouragement of the bad, the most baneful of vices 
through the consequent weakness of administration,’ ” 

Here (and again in the same chapter vili,3,p.327,1, 19) the 
word certainly seems to mean “administration”, ristracinti. 
Accordingly we may understand tantra to denote either 
the science or the art of government: and, when we find 
the chapters in the Tuntrakhydiyika called tantras, we 
may interpret the word as denoting a branch either of the 
science or of the art. Dr. Hertel's interpretation amounts 
to much the same, but the rendering “ Klugheitsfall " gives 
to the word a turn which we do not find acceptable. 

TEXT. 

Page 3, line 10. aaa - similarly Buddhist siifras 
begin U4 Wal Wa, and the Horsacarita Waqsyad. With 
reference to the variant A@WTy°, we may compare 


Milindapatha Trarypqaa. 


TANTRAKHYAYIKA 1849 


p 4, I 11-12 (v. 4). *S 1 AY sa: misprint for 
om ST Sq it. 

p 11, 1 7 (y. 29) Ga aa fe tre: the reading 
Ta, “take pleasure in,” seems superior in authority 
and sense, 

p-. 14, 4 (v. 41). QTSTaTeaee: the metre seems 
to demand *HT, 

p. 25, 1. 6. @rtreat: why not retain the =@gatT 
of af? 

p. 49, Il 12-15. at @y afaat wieaq: but Fa 
WICaA vives a poor sense, if any, whereas "et uTTaa, 
“let no one owe money, agrees excellently with what 
follows, 

p. 59, 1.18 (vy. 172), Serve: read a, 

p. 61, L 14 (v. 177). WAtT:: error for @TqtT:., as 
is read in this verse SubAdsitaonls 834687 Or is Watt: 
4 stronger equivalent ? 

p. 68,12. Sqerattee: against the proposal to read 
Suga we may quote Harsacarita (Bombay, 1892), p. 153, 
L 1, Swati: attfaar. 

p. 69, Il. 21-2, We seem to have the remains of a 
faulty 4lola— 


Set eeuinckcntary 





and possibly an Aryd verse followed. 
p. 70, H. 4-5 (v. 25). The verse would give better 
at if it read— 
ayaa 4 deengfaeants afte | 
“Even with an enemy he should ally himself, even 
in intimate alliance. Water, thongh heated, puts 
out fire.” 


The heated water is the angry person with whom the 
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agreement Is made, extinguishing the flame of war, The 
long “1 in SAH explains the reading aH, a5 students 
of Brahmi writing will recognize, As regards the senti- 


ment, we may compare Arthasistra, vii, 2 (p. 267, 11. 5-6), 


p- 71, 1. 22 (v. 36), I find it hard to doubt that the 
author wrote 4 WA"GAETAMATA ii, as some MSS. of the 
Southern Paticatantra (ii, 26) read. 

p. 73, IL 4 seq. (vv. 39-42), Here we have eight lines 
of the narrative in dokoas. This is a noticeable fact, 
suggesting that the whole (of this narrative) had a 
versified original. 

p. 84, 1. 9 (v, 74), ferauret: faferwat § seems prefer- 
able, because (1) fae fara is a rather strained 
construction, and (2) a WA of a Wy can scarcely be 
said to be faq. A thing is faery when it is beyond 
its own control. 

p. 84, 1.16 (v. 76). °*fafaxt: should this be °fqyarr? 
Bhartrhari, iii, 22, and Shhv. 3196 read °fererct. 

p. 88,1 21 (¥. 100). Wet: read WET, with SP. ii, 627 

p. 89,1. 7 (v. 103). °Wargt: what is the objection to 
STMT: af = °UTea4: 7 

p. 08, L 14 (v. 143). Wart = farretfer: in the Maha- 
bhirata, where the verse occurs (iii, 2815 = iii, 72, 8), the 
reading is Say ofcfyerta. 

p. 99,1 5(v. 146). fenaat: read feqqat ? 

p- 105 (v. 164). Why not keep the old reading 
waqarte WET (Das Siidliche Paticatantra, ii, 81), which 


is 50 common a truism in Indian writing ? 
p. 107, margin. PS: read SP. 
p. 116, IL 5-6. Sana: docs this form (for ©") exist? 
p. 117, 1 9. alTqaras: the usual form is Stastraa. 
p. 123,111 (v.62). °STHT: read spare: violating 
ahimsé's. 


‘ 


», 
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p. 129,112. AT aq: read °ATaTS. 

p 145, lL 4 (vw. 138), Baraizerfaqerta: read 
fafaetia = mati? See apparatus eriticns, 

p. 149, 1. 28 (v. 5). ferareprarge:: read °aare: with 
SP. iv, 2? 

p. 150,1.4. saat faart:: read qaaroare: ? 

p- 150, L 20 (v. 10) fart at: this Arya line is 
imperfect. Read *Warfamare with Shhv. 2893 ? 

p. 153, IL 10-11, Read *aqfraritate ? 

p- 157,110. °7a¥: why not retain *@Tq# (causative) ? 

p- 161, 1.14. fHadeatra: the imperative with the 
termination ATTA is very remarkable. Usually we find 
only the indicative (3rd pers. sing,). 


TRANSLATION, 


p. 23, Il. 7-8 (text, p. 23, Il. 13-14). Gerade daher, 
woher Gefahy droit: bat @ay . . ware: Wad would 
more exactly mean “whence danger is (proverbially) said 
to come”. 

p- 23,1. 26 (text,p,24,1.7). Getitet hat dieser Buisewicht 
mit List diese Pisohe; read @QW8TTa4, “through their 
want of sense”? See the following words. 

p. 31, |, 23 (text, p.23,1.10). Diese Worte: rather, “his 

p. 42, Il 13-14 (text, p. 46, Il, 2-3). Gelangte (wieder) 
im das Geuvisser: rather, “went to another pond,” 
SaTVa W:. 

p. 67, v. 33 (text, p. 71). Diurch Vereinigung gleicher 
Interessen [" Interessengemeinschaft"]: but B. & R. trans- 
late Ta era rata by “je nach den Umstiinden” (aria = 
“in virtue of”), and it might mean “ according to their 
powers or suitability”. The phrase occurs in the 
Arthasitestra, i, 8, p. 20, L 15. 

p- 68, 1..14-15 (text, p. 72, I. 14-15) In einer 
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Liebe, wie sie in der Welt [sonat] nicht zu finden ist: 
but Wrarata? means merely “ miraculous“, “ marvellous”. 
p. 69, 1. 4 (text, p. 73, L 7) Die mit ihr. ihrer 
grossten Reina i, dipamias | geachlossen hatte: does 
at faaai a4 WAT =“ having the same enemies 
and friends as he" ? 

p- 60, 1.19 (text, p. 73,114). Gewohnlicher Uberlu (peng 
folgend: perhaps @TATISUATT means, rather, “ through 
Seeing only the genus (crow) and not making out the 
individual.” 

p76, v. 61 and n. 5 (text, p. 51). In this interesting 
passage concerning the form of the letter h, we should 
note the play on the word Bett, “spirant.” The verse 
recurs with variants in Bhartrhari (supp. 5). 

p. ii, v, 66 (text, p. 83), Die fintfernung des 
Enteagung ... die Wiederholung des Sterbena : rather, 
* a7 acceptance of Renunciation (cf, Haped: UTAT WeqT 

STTaTaUrTey:) . . . a paraphrase (WaTq) of dying.” 
p- 77, v. 67 (text, p. 82), Sinkt er von seinem Glanze 
[aus seiner glinzenden Stellung] . . . 80 wird er verachtet - 
but Ta = “ spirit", “fire”, rather than “ brilliance”, and 
afta: is more than “contempt”, namely “ill-usage” 

p. 78, v. 69 (text, p. 83). Vou Hilfe enthidast + but 
SqaTtaiteag: = “devoid of courtesy”, and it agrees 
syntactically with WOW) W:. See Band R., sev, Saat 
and @+ aft; also Ind. Spriiche®, 5950, einen qureben 
(eishala . .. angelit. 

p. 79, IL aa 18 (text, p. 85, 1.3). Ein Zufall Fitgte : 
@aqaty rather =" how I cannot tel] * , lnying stress not so 
much on the accidental character, as on the diffieulty, of 
the escape, 

Bi 79, 1. 22 (text, p. 85,14). Selbat-spenn sie achlafen : 

=“ even seen in a dream". 


pr. 80, v. 86 (text, p. 86) Hine hervorragende Stellung : 
but T4881 SAT is the opposite of this. 
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p. 82, vv. 100-1 (text, p. 88). With these two versas 
compare Harsacarita, vii, ad init. ( Bombay, 1892, p, 226), 

p. 83, n, 4 (text, p. 89). These verses oceur in the 
Mahabharata as follows: 104 = Mbh. iii, 33. 29- 105 = 
Mbh. xii, 224. 7; 106 = xii, 181.16. 322. 1¢ ; xiii, 7. 22. 

p. 54, v. 111 (text, p. 89). Dr. Hertel's citation of Sic 
vos non vobis is most apt. 

p- $7, n. 3. This argument would make the Harsa- 
carita also a Kashmirian production, The twilight is 
distinguished from nightfall even in Hindustan. 

pp: 88-9, v. 129 and n. 1 (text, p. 95). Gesellt sich als 
vierter nicht der Trug: does not waar Wife Saat mean 
“there is no fourth kind of deception to compare with 
these three"? The usa is surely either = Ty ahaa 
of Arthasastra, p, 12, ll. 1 and 3, ie. the six faults, 
desire, etc.; cf. B. and R., av. Wq°; or, more probably, 
= the five senses + manas: see B. and R., loe. eit, 

p- 89, v. 130 and n. 4 (text, p.95). This verse is quoted 
(with variants fafafamy and q%) from Mahabharata, 
v, 1014 (= y¥, 33, 44), Compare also Buddhacarita, 


ii, v. 41— 
wa fire = aay aq 
Way ATs Ue Ug | 

p. 90, v. 140 (text, p. 96), Einige freilich sichen daa 
Almosen vor: or does eT S@fafearaa mean “only some 
(few) understand giving”? The meaning “ prefer” seems 
not evidenced in connexion with vii, 

P. 92,1, 5 (text, p. 98,15). Vom Schickeal swum Unver- 
stand getrieben : fafrrorttfeargaat =“ mishap being 
suggested by the occurrence (or by an omen)”, 

p. 92, ll. 87-8 (text, p. 99, 1.1). Dein Auge ist die 
W eisheit : perhaps rather“ you have the eye of Wisdom”, 

p. 93, v. 147 (text, p. 99). Gertit auf abwege [ Wortlich 


Freie POV 
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iat keummgdngig|]: “go bowed down,” like a fettered 
prisoner, 

p. 93, 1. 27 (text, p. 99, 11. 21-2). Die Augen langaam 
diffe : afaat faateatta is, however, “1 close my eyes” 
(resignedly, giving up such preferences), Cf. B. and ER. 
av. ara+ fa, and Harsacarita (Bombay, 1892), p. 286, 
ll, 5-6, waafaot fata areaaaza adda. 

p. 96, v. 154 (text, p. 103). Kein besseres Sameniorn 
und keinen besseren Diinger: but in connexion with 
Wary we must assign to ata and watm (Saran) 
their technical senses. 

p. 97, v. 156 (text, p. 104) Dem nicht: why not 
translate @@q as an interrogative, aes Sea: being the 
predicate ? 

p. 98, v. 164 and n. 2 (text, p. 105). This verse is 
from the Mahdbhdrata, xi, 2. 3; xii, 27, 31, 330. 20; 
xiv, 44. 19, 

p. 102, IL 4 seq, (text, p. 109, Il. 2 seq.). These officials 
are named in the same order in the Arthasistra, i, & 
(p. 20, IL. 12-14): the functions of the @PTaTq, “ revenue- 
officer,” are described in 11, 23, pp. 57 seq., and those of the 
aaTES, “olficer of works,” in ii, 24, pp. 59 seq. The 
‘aarafya, who was in charge of the guard of the royal 
apartments, is mentioned p. 41, |. 7, and p. 252, L 7. 

p. 105, v. 13 and n. 1 (text, p. 111). Wer durch seine 
Sieve vereinsamt ist (= Wer Pyrrhussiege erfochten hat): 
Qo wancat aat wet =the victor in a contest which has 
been doubtful and might have inclined to either side 
(uaa). 

p. 108, Il. 35-36 (text, p.115, 1.19). Besitzeat geistliches 
und Senne Wissen: or is Wrrfergqra = “ knowledge and 
science ” 

p. 109, i 21-2 (text, p. 116,19). Da sein Leben aus. 
ihm gezogen war: fasierg: = « straining his powers to 
the utmost "7 
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p- 109, L 28 (text, p. 116, 1. 13). Gans deutlich merkte : 
fryq arufsar =“ clearly (or cleverly) inferred " ? 

p. 110, v. 50 (text, p.117). Durch den Vorwand de 
Kaninchens: rather, “des Mondes,” wary. 

p. 115, n. 7 (text, p. 123). Wir Brahmanen: but ye 
yujamehe (an oft-quoted phrase) means the yoamina and 
his friends. 

p. lat, v. 154 (text, p. 144). Viele Erhetungen sunichte 
gemacht hat: in regard to the Piszet (properly = “ will 
o the wisp”, “ Irlicht "), SH STs frat will mean 
“taking various tall shapes”, 

p. 157, v. 139 (text, p, 145). Verstellung wnd Wiirde 
triigt: arairt =“ depth", “concealment of thoughts”, 
The word F#Z¥T refers very possibly to the jaws of death, 
often represented with open jaws and large teeth (like Kali), 

p. 140, Il. 7-8 (text, p. 148, Lo 4). 0 «6Felivadanaka 
[“ Faltengesicht "|: with this very apt name compare 
Juvenal, x, 193-5, rugas quales... in vetula sealpit 
iam mater simia bucca. 

p- 148, 1 14 (text, p. 156, 1. 8), Hlocherfreut : more 
exactly, “with great desire”: of. text, 68, |. 14, where 
Dr. Hertel translates. * ersehne ich inniget [wirtlich: “mit 
vielen Wiinschen],” and 152, |, 7. 

p. 149, Il. 4-5 (text, p, 157,14). War bei Taglesanbruch] 
aus dem Schlafe erwacht: but read qantas 
feararge in one word, “awoke from a siesta” (or “ nap"), 








GLOSSARY, 

Wanqy7 (p. 109, |. 13); ef. °wfaw (text, p. 11, 1. 6, 
and Harsacarita, p. 152, |. 4), 

WITgsH (p. 150, |. 11), “schadlich.” Rather, “ useless.” 
“ purposeless " (B. and K., “sinnlos"). So Harsacarita 
(Bombay, 1892), p. 268, 1. 1. 

weates (pp. 109, Il. 1 and 5, 110, 1, 4, 115, 1. 7), 
“Gefahr fiir das Bestehen des Reiches,” and adj. It seams 
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unnecessary to lay stress upon the idea of danger; the 
sense of “urgent” (B. and R. “dringend”) is sufficient. 
B.and B.'s “ wobei pericu/um in mora est” is explanation, 
and for periculum we might substitute imcommodum. 
The word occurs in the Sohgaura Plate inscription 
(JRAS., 1907, pp. 509 sqq.) and in the Arthasdstra, 
p. 29, |. 12,4 passage which the Tantrithyadyika (p. 109, 
Il, 1 and 5—fi) has in view. 

sryatyes (p. 7, 1.15), “sich anschliessend, paces 
So also B. and R., but I venture to suggest that the 
meaning intended is accidental concomitance or consecution, 
ie. coincidence. CE Harsacarita, p. 31, 1. 6, Way: Way: 

Watt (p. 7, L 1) occurs several times in the Artha- 
fistra as denoting a division of an army,eg. pp. 277, 1. 14, 
283, 1.11, 362, 1. 18, 368, Il. 11-12 (RaITaTT), 404, 1.1 
(faxrart: Srarty 47), 405, |. 2. 

waute (p. 109, 1. 16), “ plétalich.” Read warae ? 

altm (p. 152, |. 6), Unternehmen.” Or has the word 
here only the same sense as in, WA @TTH, ete. ? 

watts (p. 109, 3), * Reichsbaumeister “! GL 
and R., sv. Baa, and Arthadistra, Wl 
title of a chapter (1, 30). 

afcgfeas (iii, v. 7) occurs also in the Balaraimdadyane 
(see the smaller St. Petersburg lexicon) and the Hurga- 
carita, p. 208, 1 4. 

urzam (p. 162, 1. 5), Fussboden.” But is not Wee 
= “at his feet”? 

urfarare (p. 7, 1. 1). For other instances see the 
Arthasistra, pp. 272, 1. 1, 299, wefan, title of « 117 
(pp. 299-303); cf. p. 281, 1. 11. 

qiraa (p. 131, 1 18), “den fritheren Zustand besitze 
But the text is 

yaaa and 39a (p 133, 1, 2), “eine Observanz.” But the 
corrupt passage °SAaTTAH® contains, no doubt, the word 
Fargas, which is known from other sources. 








a." 
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mere wat (p. 20, 1.16), “den Augensehein liefernd.” 
But is not the word a Bahuvrihi ? 
Ne (p. 109, |. 2), “Anweiser.” The word occurs 
Arthasastra, p. 20, 1. 12, in the same connexion. 
APS (ii, v. 125), “Herr Fiirst.” Is not the meaning 
merely “great man” ? 
@qeaqra (ii, v. 18), “ Befretung von den Pflichten,” 
“ Unabhiingigkeit.”. Butef. gera . Bares ( Horsa- 
ecard, p. 134, Il. 1 and 20), and B. and R., «.v. 
Wi (ii, v. 129) = aya. Is it not rather = ufei¢a 
or Weaaq ! See my note supra. 
wared, afeara (p. 109, 1.2). See my note supra, 
wars (p. G, 1.13). In the Arthadistra, p. 46, L 3, the 
neuter Wma is explained as the head-quarters of a district 
of 800 villages, 
Add waantes p. 6, 1. 16 (SATE occurs in ii, v. 124). 
PRATIEAS. 
I append a list of the verses which with the aid of 
Aufrecht’s indices I have traced in other works. A large 
proportion of them recur in the Moahabhdrata, and these 
will have an interest for the history of that work, as well 
as for that of the Tantrakhydyika. One verse seems to 
be found in the Kamdyona. The remaining citations, 
from anthologies, ete, of later date than the Tantrakhya- 
yika, may be helpful in connexion with textual questions. 
Among the abbreviations the following may need 
explanation :-— 
Shm. = Saduktikarnaimrta (Aufrecht MS.) ; 
Shho. = Subhieitavali ; 
Sp. = Sarigadharapaddhati ; 
&.-Muktav, = Subhasita-mudtavalt (Autrecht MS.) ; 
5.-Sameaya = Subhisita-samcaya (Aufrecht MS.). 
I have marked with * works quoted from MSS., and 
with ¢ the citations already supplied by Professor Franke 
and Professor Lanman (Hertel, trans., pp. 146-7). 
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arthena hi vihinasya, ii, 53 = Ramdy. vi, $4. 33. 

arthebhyo hi pravrddhebhyas,Anh.i,57 = Ramday-vi,83.92. 

atyucchrite mantrini pirthive, 1, 64= Mudrarikxsas, 91, 

anigatavidhita ca, i, 128 = Ahh, xii, 137. 1 and 20, 

apy unmattat pralapato, i, l44= Mb, v, 34, 32. 

avyavasayinam alasam, ii, 97 =Shie, 2548, 

ahitahitaviciraéimyabuddhes, i, 12= Shhv. 3444, 

+itmanas capalo nasti, ii, [b= MW bh, xi, 148, 149-50. 

iridhyamano hahubhih pra’, i, 93=Sbhy, 426, 3231. 

isim kfilavatim kuryat, ii, 126=M7hhk. i, 140. 88, xii, 
140. 32, 

fisannam eva nrpatir bha®, i, 18=Sp. 1381, *S.-Muktav, 
xxi, 14, Vetdlop. (Uhle), p, 192. 

isto vA sukrtaéatopalalito, ii, 27 =Sbhv. 437, 

uttistha keanam ekam, ii, 60="Shm. v, 236, Shhy. 3195. 

utsihasampannam adirgha®, ii, 06=Shhv, 315, *38,- 
Sameaya. xv, 1. 

udirito ‘rthah paéunapi, i, 16=Sp. 200, *8.-Muktan, 
ix, 15, Vetdélap. (Uhle), p. 8, Simideanad, (Weber), p. 395, 

radesam agnisesam, iti, L14— J/bh, xii, 140. 58. 

ekam hanyin na va hanyaéd, iii, 123. Cf, bh, v, 34.43. 

ekaya dve vinirjitya, 1, 190=J/bh. v, a3, 44 

ekasya duhkhasya na yavad, ii, 160=Mahdndtaka, 
iv, 40 (210). 

ekakini vanavasiny, i, 4= Shiv. 594. 

kadarthitasyapi hi dhairyavrtter, i, 31 = Bhartr. ii, 74, 
Shhy, 316, 528, Sp, 227. 

kanakabhisanasamprahanocito, i, 36="*Skm. iv, 76, 
Shiv. 8O8. 

kalpayati yena vrittim, 1, 24=S8hhv. 2892. 

krtagatam asatsu nastam, iv, 17 =Sbhv, 340. 

ko 'rthin prapya na garvito, i, 90=*Shm, v, 176, Shh. 
3470, Sp. 1534. 

ko "ham kau degakflau, iii, 121 =Sp. 1404, 

und gunajiesu gunibhayanti, i, 10O=Shkr. 260, Sp. 
295, Ganer, 


4 


- 
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guror apy avaliptasyu, i, 121 = Mbh, i, 140. 54, v, 178, 48, 
xii, 57. 7, 140. 48, Ramiy. i, 21. 13, 

itis ca dariram ca, ii, 105=AMbA, xii, 224, 7, ef. xu, 
174. 22. 

tanindriyiny avikalini, ii, 61 = Bhartr. Suppl. 4, 
Bhojaprabandha, 

trnani nonmilayati pra’, i, 52=Sbhe, 261. 

tyajanti mitrani dhanair vihinam, ui, 54="8-Muhtayv, 
iv, 13. 

tyajed ekam kulasyarthe, i, 118=MWbA. 11, 62.11, v, 37.17, 
128, 49. 

dattva yaeanti purusa, ii, 91— Mbh. iv, 20. 6. 

danad damo visisto vai, i, 140= Moh, xiii, 75, 15. 

dinena tulyo vidhir, ii, 141 =*S\-Musdtdav. ix, 49. 

dina dinamukhair yadi, ti, 76 = Bhartr. iii, 22, Shiv. 3196. 

dirad ucchritapainir irdra’,i,108 = *Sikm.v, 177, Shiv 342. 

defam balam kalam upiyam, iii, 25=Sbhv. 2913, 
*8.-Muktiv. iv, 1. 

dvipid suyesniad api, ii, 139=Aatnarelt, 7, quoted 
Diwanyal, p. 114, Dasaritpa. i, 24, iii, 3, Sp. 441, ote. 

+dharma eva hato hanti, iii, 60 = Wbh. ii, 313. 128. 

na gopradinam na mahipradinam, i, 117 = Vetdlap. 
(Uhle), p. 51. 

na mantrabalaviryena, ii, 119= Wk, xii, 226. 20. 

nastam apaitre dinam, i, 104=—Sbhwv, 541. 

+nasti jitya ripur nama, ii, 33=Mbh, xii, 148, 139, 
140. 51. 

nimittam uddisya hi yah, i, 94=Ghatakerpara Nitisare, 
10, Shhv, 230, Sp. 360. 

nirdravyo hriyam eti, ii, 67 = Alamhdratilaka, p. 25. 

nrpah kamasakto ganayati, i, 83=Sp. 1390. 

naivakrtih phalati naiva, ii, 115= Ahartr. u, 94, Shhwv, 
$100, *S.-Muktdv. vin, 24. 

prayeneha kulinvitam, 1, 177 = Shiv. 3468. | 

phalany amrtakalpani, Anh, iv, 19 (only so far)= 
Raméy. iii, 73. 6 and 10. 
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priyam brityad akrpanaé, ii, 128 = Mbh, xii, 70, 4. ) 

balopapanno ‘pi hi buddhi®, ii, G7 = Shiv, 2024. 

bahaval panditih ksudris, i, 116= MWbh, xii, 111. 63. 

+hadhyanté na hy avisvasta, ii, 34= Mb, xii, 138, 197. 

mantramilam hi vijayam, iii, 36 — Ramdy. vi, 6. 5. 

mitram vii bandhum va, iv, 10 =Shihe, 2893. 

yaj jivyate ksanam api, i, 10= - Sp, 1481. 

yatnad api kah padyee, i, 159=Sbhv. 964, Sp. 873. 

yatha dhenusahasregu, ii, 106 = WhA, xii, 151, 16, 322. 16, 
xiu, 7. 22. 

yathodayagirer dravyam, ii, 153 = JWhh. xii, 293. 4. 

yad akaryam akaryam eva, i, 180=Sbhwv, 2903. 

yayor eva samam vittam, 11, 87 = Mhh.1, 131. 10. 

yasinic ca yena ca yada ca, u, 5=*8.-Mukiav. vin, 29. 

yasyarthas tasya mitrini, ii, 52 = Wbh. xii, 8. 19, Ramay. 
vi, Sa. 35. 

+yidréais sannivasate,u,151 = Mbk. v, 36.13, xii, 299. 32. 

yo na dadati na bhunkte, ii, 110 = Sp. 387. 

raja chrni brahmanas, i, 183 = Sp. 1541, 

rimapravrajanam baler, j ill, 136 = Bhojapr. 23. 

rogi citapravasi parinna”, ii, 72—ShAv. 3184, Sp. 404. 

labdhavyany eva labhate, ti, 120=Mbh. xii, 226. 22. 

Javanajalanta nadyas, i, 169= Bhartr. ii, 71. 

langilacdlanam adhas, 1, 8=Sbiv, 641. 

varam yuktam maunam, i, T0= Padyasamgraha, 10. 

varam ahimukhe krodhaviste, ii, 68 =Sbhw, 456, Sp, 255. 

vinipy arthair prajiias, ii, 99 = Shiv, 535. 

viminani duécaritinukirtanam, 11, 44—Shhv, 2922. 

vyomnikintaracarino, i, 9= "Sim. v. 356, *8.-Sameaya, 
iv, 2, Vetalap. (Uhle), p. 59, Agfaratna, 2, ete, 

éafidivakarayor grahapidanam, ii, 8= Sbhw, 3125, 
*5.-Samoaya, ti, 5, Sarasvatik. v, ete. 

éimyam aputrasya grham, ii, 59 = Mrechakatiba, p, 2, 

érutena buddhir vyasanena, iii, 140 = Kavyaprabaga ad 

9, *S.-Sameaya, xv, 4. 

samerame praharanasamkate, ii, 194 = Shim, 3129, 





‘ 
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ériiyate hi kapotena, ili, 78 = Ramuiy. vi, 18. 24. 

satam matam atikramya, i, T3=M/bh. v, 124. 26. 

samtipo na khalu narena, ti, 131=Sbhv, 3128, 

sarvathi dharmamilo 'rtho, ii, 104— Shh. 2815. 

Sirvas sarvam na janati, ii, 143— MDA. iii, 72. 8. 

sarve ksayinté nicayah, ii, 165= Mobh. xi, 2.3, xn, 27.41, 
330, 20, xiv, 44. 19, Ramdy. ii, 105. 16, vii, 52.11. 

sahayabandhana hy arthis, ii, 24— Afbh. v, 37. 38. 

supuspitas syad aphalah, ii, 127 = Mbh. 1,140. 68, v, 34 24, 
xu, 140. 31. 

supra vai kunadika, i, 11=Afbh. v, 133, 9. 

suhrd ayam iti durjane ‘sti, ii, 26= Shiv. 3066. 

suhrdim upakarakaranid, i, 6=Sbhv, 2898. 

sulindi nirantaracitte, ii, 158="*S.-Muktiv. ix, 15, 
Vetailap. (Uhle), p. 20. 

svalpam sna&yuvasivasekamalinam, i, 7 = Bhartr. 1i, 28. 

hutaéajvalibhe sthitavati, i, 1l0=*Skm, iv, 247, Sbhwv, 
1917. 





F. W. THomas, 


Der AvTeRE VEDANTA: GrscHicaTe, Krivik UND LEHRE. 
Von Max Watueser, Heidelberg, 1910. Carl 
Winter's Universititsbuchhandlung. 

In his previous work, Die philosophische Grundlage 
dea ilteren. Buddhismus, Dr. Walleser has shown that 
he possesses a scholarly knowledge both of modern 
philosophy and of ancient Hindu thought, and that he 


can apply the former to the analysis of the latter with 


skill and judgment, The present book is distinguished 
by the same qualities. It is a weleome addition to the 


literature of the Vedanta, and will doubtless be indis- 


pensable for the critical study of Vedantic theories. 

By the term “der fltere Vedinta" Dr. Walleser 
designates the teachings of the Karika aseribed to 
Gaudapida upon the Maydakya Upanisad, which he 
expounds in the light of the commentary of Satkara 
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and the gloss of Anandajiana. At the outset he denies 
the identity of this Gaudapada with the writer of the 
same name to whom is ascribed the Sirmbkhya-karika- 
He believes that the name Gaudapéda is o figment, made 
up from the title of the book Goudapadiya-harikd, 
“summary-Verses consisting in pidas of the Gauda 
school" (pp. 1, 6, 11). This is of course possible, but 
the evidence adduced is very inconclusive. Prima facie 
the name Gaudapdda is exactly parallel to Dramula- 
eirya: and the word pdda, properly an honorific ending, 
is often applied to form titles of individuals, e.g. Pajyapada, 
This seems to us to be the natural explanation of the 
name; and the quotations adduced by Dr. Walleser do 
not prove his case, 

Dr. Walleser's chief conclusions on the text itself are 
as follows. The Mandiikya Upanisad itself is but little, 
ii at all, older than the Karika or Gaudapidiya attached 
to it, which was existent as early os c. 550 acm, the 
period to which we may ascribe the beginning of the 
Vedantic philosophy; “man darf also wohl annehmen. 
dasz die Zusammengehirigkeit von Upanisad und Kom- 
mentar von vornherein bestand” (pp. 5, 19). The 
Gaudapaidiya is the only survi ving text of the older 
Vedanta ; no other is mentioned in the earlier Buddhist 
literature, and everything suggests that the Vedanta was 
acholastically formulated in it soon after the composition 
of the specifically Vedantic Upanisads, e.g. the Mundaka, 
Mandikya, and Svetaévatara; the Sitras are later. The 
Gaudapadiya, the anonymous handbook of the sehoolmen 
of Gaur, is in spirit closely connected with the reat 
bhasya of Sankara, which is probably the reason for the 
traditional association of the latter with “ Gaudapada” as 
his spiritual grandson (pp, 22-3). 

These conclusions, if true, are of far-reaching importance, 





* Dr, Walleser, however, doubts the identity of this Suikara with the 


author of the commentary on the Ganudapidiya ip. 55, note), 
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and we must admire the learning and ingenuity with 
which they are propounded. But “ Bedenken” suggest 
themselves at once. If “Vedanta” means only the 
schools of the Gaudapadiya and Sankara, it is doubtless 
right to say that the Karka is the sole monument of the 
“earlier Vedinta”. But what if, as we believe, it means 
much more? “Vedanta” is synonymous with “Upanisad”; 
each school believed that its doctrine was the natural 
interpretation of the Upanisads, The Vaisnavas and 
Saivas in particular are entitled to protest against this 
arbitrary restriction of the term, and to demand that the 
study of “the earlier Vedanta” shall take account of their 
origins, The Svetdévatara is not a “ Vedantie ” Upanisad 
in Dr. Walleser’s sense; it is a forerunner of the Saiva 
schools, who are also Vedantie, And, lastly, the conclusion 
that the Manditkya Upanisad is hardly, if at all, older than 
its Karika lacks real evidence ; more than one Sanskrit 
text has been incorporated in accretions of much later age. 

However, we may provisionally agree to accept 
Dr. Walleser's restriction of the term “ Vedanta"; we 
have now to see how he accounts for the rise of this 


particular school. His explanation is as follows. The 


“Vedanta” is based upon a doctrine of illusion and 
negativism, which is summed up in its theory of * Maya”. 
Now the latter is quite foreign to older Upanisads, and 
appears to be derived from Buddhist sources, Notably 
the fourth book of the Gaudapadiya attacks the realistic 
doctrines of both the Samkhyas and the Vaisesikas, and 
asserts its doctrines of monism, illusion, and negativism in 
language strongly reminiscent of the Buddhist schools 
(p. 24). In the age of Nagarjuna (the second-third 
centuries) Indian logic was still in a rudimentary state. 
Nagarjuna developed the dialectical method of prasanga 
for establishing negation, which led in the hands of his 
school to absolute negativism. This method was followed 
by Brahman controversialists, the more readily sinee in 
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their effort to work out their monistic theory into a con- 
sistent system the doctors of the Upanisads had long 
admitted the unreality of the phenomenal world. Hence 
shin Vedanta in its oldest form is an organic combination, 
in which one side of later Buddhism, its negativistic theory 
of cognition and logic in general, is assimilated with the 
traditional Upanisadic monism, the doctrine that all is 
Self, Brahma; and this union of ideas first appears 
in the Gandapadiya (p. 33). 

In this theory of the origin of the Vedinta there 1s 
much that commends itself to consideration. Yet we 
must confess to doubts on some points. Is the doctrine 
of Maya “durchaus fremd ” to the older Upanisads ? 
True, they have not worked it out in the sense of the 
“Vedinta", and they do not use the word mdyd before 
the ceetiivatase. Yet it is quite possible that from their 
loose idealistic language some thinkers drew “illusionistic- 
negativistic " conclusions before the Buddhists appeared. 
We are still of opinion that the May&i-theory was derived 
from the teaching of an Upanisadie school, though perhaps 
this school was not the truest to orthodox tradition. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt, especially after 
Dr. Walleser’s studies, that the later representatives of 
this school were strongly influenced in the negative side 
of their doctrine by the absolute negativiem of Buddhism, 
while preserving the positive side of their tradition, the 
belief in the reality of the transcendental subject. 

In the second half of his book Dr. Walleser enters upon 
less debatable ground. Here he analyses and elucidates 
with great ability the teachings of the second book of the 
Gaudapadiys on the cardinal subjects of Vedanta. such as 
the unreality of phenomenal experience in waking and 
sleeping, Vedantic epistemology, the Self or absolute 
Ego im its relation as substrate and cause of phenomenal 
sonscicusness, ete, It must suffice here to say that his 
exposition a sound and scholarly, and his criticism just. 
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While he shows with perfect fairness the real achievements 
of the Vedanta, he equally reveals its weakness from the 
standpoint of modern idealism and its necessary ultimate 
degeneration into indifferentism. , | 

Among the somewhat numerous printer's errors two 
especially call for notice. On p. 34, 1, 6, v. Chr. should be 
corrected to n. Chr., and on p. 53, 1, 20, parimana should 
be purriwd net. 

L, D, Bagsert. 


IxtropuctioN A L'Histoire pes Moncots pE Fann 
Atay Rasnip Ep-Dis. Par E. Biocaer. Leyden, 
E. J. Brill; London, Luzac & Co. 

This book is the twelfth volume published in the 
E. J. W. Gibb’s Memorial Series. It consists of a number 
of papers which the student of Chinese, Persian, or Mongol 
history will find interesting. As the title indicates, it is 
intended to be introductory to the History of the Mongols 
by Rashid ed-Din, a most valuable and important ae: 
one of the most noteworthy of the Persian histo: 
These historians at Tabriz, under the Mongol princes, Sioee 
given us in their writings accounts of the China of that 
period, the time of the Yuan, or Mongol, Dynasty. 
Rashid ed-Din is one of the mediaeval writers who 
mentions Zaitin, or Zayton, the port near Amoy, over 
which discussion has been rife as to whether it was 
Chwanchow or Changehow. 

The translation of the Persian text of this historiographer 
having already either partly appeared or being about to 
appear, the present work has taken up that portion which 
has never been edited, viz, the history of the Mongols in 
both China and Persia for a period commencing after the 

The readers of this book will find many accounts of 
histories and Persian works of various kinds—prose and 
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poetical—belonging to the literary cyele of the Jami et- 
Tawarikh of Rashid. A roll of all the writers referred 
to would make a long chronicle. It is a storehouse of 
information on works connected with the period, or 
bearing any relation to Rashid's labours ; for this erudite 
work is full of information on this epoch and subsequent 
ones, and replete with critical notes and statements, all 
bearing more or less on the labours and the monumental 
work of Rashid, and the periods of which he writes. 
Numerous extracts are given in the notes from Persian 
sources, accompanied by translations, and every now and 
then excerpts from Chinese works for the elucidation of 
some paint or other, such as the Yuan Shi and other 
histories, 

By this translation the locked-up treasures of the 
Persian originals are now thrown open to the student of 
Mongol events whose knowledge hitherto did not extend 
further than the Chinese histories. The Persian and the 
Chinese historians are complementary, the one to the 
other; the former note the events taking place in Mongolia 
and amongst the Turks, whilst the latter touch on subjects 
unknown or but imperfectly known to the Persian, such 
as the relations of China with the cluster of countries to 
the south-east. The indebtedness of the Persian to the 
Chinese historians as well as to other sources is shown. 
The celebrated Venetian traveller, Mareo Polo, a some 
months im Persia, and there are several passac: 
Rashid ed-Din’s histories, as well as Wassaf's, which isiath 
is but little doubt were derived from information supplied 

The Persian chroniclers are not always reliable. One 
of their own historians says of them that they have no 
notion of what passed in China after Timur's reign; and 
their ignorance was shared pretty well by the people. 
To this day it appears that not only amongst the mass 
but even amongst well-educated Persians the idea is 
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prevalent that deseendants of Jenghiz Khan are still 
occupants of the Chinese throne, so wide-spread across 
Asia was the power of that great Mongol potentate, 
M. Blochet exposes the pretensions of some of these 
Persian, or Mongol, historians, who desire in their 
accounts to gain eredit for some clan as being near akin 
to the emperors of the mighty empire of China. 

Most obscure is the early history of the Mongols, These 
nomad tribes of Central Asia rise out of the almost 
unknown, Legend is busy, of course, with their origin. 
The early progenitors of the Mongols, it is said, were 
a grizzly wolf, or a blue wolf Ssanang Ssetzen SALVA, 
and whitish biteh, Anyhow, the wolfish nature of the 
remote ancestor showed itself in the ferociousness of 
his descendants in their early days, 

M. Blochet tells us that it was not the lust of conquest 
so much that impelled the hordes of Asiatic nomads on 
the rich countries of Europe and China, as the fixed idea 
that, as there was but one God in Heaven, so there was 
but one sovereign on earth to whom all should submit 
and acknowledge as suzerain. This principle animated 
Batu and his successors when they put Russia to fire and 

The author has found some further information eon- 
cerning the life of Rashid ed-Din which was unknown 
to the indefatigable and learned Quatremére, and which 
is contained in a Persian work, He also touches on 
certain points which he believes will help to elucidate the 
evolution of the Mongol Empire, and to explain its rapid 
decay in China, for, as is well known, the emperors of 
the Yuan Dynasty only sat eighty-nine years on the 
Dragon Throne. The story is teld of a series of intri 
which resulted eventually in the downfall and death of 
Rashid. 

The argument that Rashid was at least of Jewish 
descent is stated, the general opinion in Persia being that 
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he was a Hebrew, hence the son of Timur had his: bones 
transferred to a Jewish cemetery. This view, however, 
is quite opposed to the opmion of Quatremére. M. Blochet 
says: “ C'est la une question & peu prés insoluble et pour 
laquel il est fncile de trouver des arguments sérieux dans 
les deux sens.” 

The author devotes some space to proving that Rashid 
was a plagiarist, and the sources of the Jami et-Tawarikh 
are traced. He sums up as follows: “ En résumé, on 
voit maintenant que la Djami el téverikh, la ‘Somme des 
Chroniques ', se compose de quatre ouvrages historiques.” 
“I n'y a guéres & douter qu'Abd Allah el-Kashani fit 
.» . Je veritable auteur." In this connection M. Blochet 
naturally expresses surprise how one man could have the 
time to acquire such an amount of varied science and find 
time to write the thousands of pages in folio which his 
works contain, whether historieal, religious, or philo- 
sophieal, as well as attend to all his duties. 

M, Blochet says, “six princes mongol ont porte le titre 
impérial aprés Timour,” but this statement leaves out of 
eount Yu Chi (Achakpa), Ming Tsung (Hosila), and Ning 
Tsung (Ile Chepe). This is searcely “ parfaitment exact”, 
Four of the nine issued no coins, to be sure, but all nine 
had the nien hao, or titles of reign, assivned to them. 
Doubtless the three omitted have been considered by the 
Persians as negligible quantities, for Yu Chi and Ning 
Tsung were but boys. Only a year each is given to them 
in the Chinese dynastic tables, and Ming Tsung died in 
a month's time. 

M. Blochet enlarges upon the diplomatie relations that 
existed between the extremes of the Mongol Empire in 
Eastern and Western Asia. Kublai Khan was the sUuzeTAaIn 
lord, and a Persian monarch waited for his confirmation 
before assuming the full regal position. From Houlagu 
to Arghun-Khan all Persian rulers were ip the position 
of the great Khan's Lieutenant-Governors, Down to the 
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last hour the Mongol emperors of China looked upon 
Persia as a part of their immense dominions. Tho Ming 
emperor, even in the time of Shah Rukh, considered 
himself as the suzerain lord of these distant parts of the 
world. 

Constant ambassages travelled between China and 
Persia, and this accounts for the Chinese influence 
exercised on Persian paintings (and doubtless also, we 
should think, on Persian ceramics), but the Persian 
historians with one exception have ignored the dispatch 
of their tribute-bearers to the Son of Heaven—naturally 
enough, as the humiliation of it was great. 

J. Dyver Batt. 


DescripTion or CHINESE PorTery AND PORCELAIN. 
Being a translation of the Tao Shuo. With intro- 
duction, notes, and bibliography. By STEPHEN W. 
BusHELL. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1910, 

The late Dr, Bushell was an authority on Chinese art, 
curios, coins, and porcelain, Stationed for many years, 
some thirty, at the British Legation in Peking, he made 
a good use of the opportunities which presented themselves 
for acquiring an extensive knowledge on these interesting 
subjects, 

It is much to be regretted that he never published 
a work on Chinese numismatics, though short articles, 
notes, or answers to queries on the subject by him may be 
found scattered throngh the pages of the China Review 
and other magazines, ete. 

Tt was otherwise with porcelain. A good use was made 
of his acquaintance with Chinese ceramies in different 
articles and books written by him. We may mention 
amongst them an article on ‘Chinese Porcelain before the 
Present Dynasty", also the chapter on “Pottery and 
Porcelain” in the two volume book entitled Chinese Art, 

nas. 1910, AS 
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which is freely illustrated with examples from the South 
Kensington Museum, while another noteworthy production 
is the letterpress in a volume on Oriental Ceramics Art. 
This last was produced in America at a cost of £50,000, 
it is said : the price was £100 a copy, and the edition was 
limited to 500 copies. It took about seven years to 
produce, and some of the plates which illustrated it passed 
forty-four times through the press. 

The present work is a translation of a Chinese book, 
considered by Chinese connoisseurs to be the chief authority 
on Chinese ceramics, This work, originally published in 
A.D. 1774, filled a gap in Chinese literature, as it was the 
first special book written on the subject, The author was 
an official who carried on a personal investigation of the 
processes employed in the manufacture of porcelain at the 
famons Imperial factories at Ching-té chén, as well as at 
the other private potteries there, making up the number 
of the “three thousand furnaces" which the poet tella us 


* clow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jets and flashes of red fire”. 


The Chinese author's book consists of a running com- 
mentary on a series of extracts made from other books, 
Some idea of his diligence in thus culling excerpts may be 
gathered from the number of volumes that have been 
referred to by him; for Dr. Bushell has given a biblio- 
graphical list which contains 105 of them, but is limited 
to the principal ones only. The introduction prepared by 
the English translator adds much to the interest of the 
book, as also do the two long valuable letters by the 
Jesuit missionary, Pére d’Entrecolles, written in 1712 
and 1722. These dissipated the absurd notion prevalent 
in Europe as to the process employed in the manufacture 
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of poreelain, for they contained detailed accounts of it 
in the K‘ang-hsi period at Ching-té chén, which place 
the worthy father often visited. There are no Chinese 
characters given in the English translation, which js 
rather a drawback, though, of course, printed in England 
the inclusion of these would have added seriously to the 
cost of publication. 

The want of an index to the book, though to be 
regretted, is perhaps of less moment as the Chinese wark 
is divided into books and sections. The first book, 
“ Description of Modern Ware,” is almost entirely taken 
up with a description of the illustrations: these un- 
fortunately do not appear. in the English translation. 
This drawback is remedied to a certain extent in a note 
referring readers to other books on Chinese porcelain 
containing illustrations similar in style. The second book 
is entitled “Deseription of Ancient Ware", the third 
“ Deseription of Ming Ware", while the remaining three 
books are headed “ Description of Specimens ”. 

Chinese authors are strong on prefaces, and the present 
volume has no less than four, each, more Sinico, written 
by a different hand. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the Chinese were 
the inventors of porcelain, No one disputes this, though 
some other inventions, at one time accredited to them, 
have been proved to have had other sources of origin. 

The Chinese have never been above taking from other 
nations things that were indubitably of utility to them, 
and thus we find that a few of the designs used in the 
decoration of porcelain in China were derived from the 
West, and the Chinese were indebted to the Arabs for 
cobalt blue, They repaid any slight borrowings of the 
sort with interest, as their beautiful ware has been wide- 
spread not only in the modern world but also in mediaeval 
times. It went to India, Persia, and other countries on 
the south-west of Asia, Egypt, and the east of Africa. 
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It was from Egypt that. Chinese porcelain seems to have 
reached Europe. Mareo Polo said of it that it was 
“ exported all over the world”. 

The bronze age, if one may so style it, of Chinese 
decorative art has supplied many of the beautiful and 
unique forms and shapes now seen in Chinese porcelain, 
and “porcelain enamelled in colours was painted in 
imitation of brocaded silks”. 

The invention of pottery, according to the Chinese, 
was in the time of Hwang-ti (p.c. 2698), or, perhaps 
with more certainty, in the third millennium Bc. The 
imperceptible gradation of Chinese pottery or faience 
into porcelain renders it diffieult to determine with 
certainty, the date of the invention of the last. The first 
mention of it in Chinese official records is in A.D. 621, 
Dr. Bushell also gives an earlier date, that of 583. 
Julien’s placing of it “entre les anneés 185 avant et 
87 apres J.C.” is a mistake due to Hsin-p'ing being 
mentioned in a Chinese work as the place of its invention. 
There were two places bearing the same name, hence the 
error, 

The definition of what is porcelain is different in China 
from what it is in England. “A clear resonant note on 
percussion " is the practical test in the land of its origin. 
Dr. Bushell was of opinion that there was transparent 
porcelain as early as the Tang dynasty (a-p, 618-905), 
though some European writers doubt it, He is contirmed 
in this by the accounts of an Arab traveller in the ninth 
century. 

Another error of Julien’s requires correction, and that 
is his rendering of the Chinese word ch'ing by blue in 
order to be consistent. Anyone familiar with Chinese 
is aware that this people apply the word to the eolour 
of nature as seen in the green of the folinge and grass 
on the earth's surface, or blue as visible in the depths 
of the sky, and when applied to ceramics it covers more 
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than one shade of colour. It then represents “all shades. 
of clear greens and blues from the olive-green and grass- 
green of ancient Lung-ch'uiin ware to the sapphire blue 
of more modern monochromes, and the brilliant blue of 
the blue and white of the hawthorn vases of the reign 
of K’ang-hsi". What seems like a curious mistake in the 
book under review, due to a misapprehension of the tones, 
is on p. 115, where the Chinese for “frogs” is given as 
“sky chickens”. It should be “field chickens”. 

The Chinese are nothing if not religions, and each trade 
and calling, sooner or later, has set up a god or a samt 
for its eraft or profession, “The Genius of Fire and 
Blast” is the god of the potters. The baking of large 
dragon fish-bowls having failed year after year, the 
eunuchs in charge inflicted most severe punishments. 
Donbtless brooding over this trouble the future god leaped 
into the burning furnace with, of course, the result that 
the dragon-bowls came out quite perfect. 

J. Dven Bain. 


INVENTAInE Descrierir pes Monuments Cams DE 
WANNAM. Par H. PARMENTIER. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1909. 

The above-mentioned book fittingly continues the series 
of excellent publications issued under the auspices of the 
Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient. It comprises two large 
octavo volumes, the first containing the text and smaller 
illustrations, the second being a case for the numerous 
plans and larger illustrations of the architectural monu- 
ments described in the first. Taken together they form 
avery complete record of Cham architecture and seulpture. 
M. Parmentier has done his work in a most conscientious 
and minute manner, and with a thorough appreciation of 
the of his task. 

The book is really one for experts rather than the 
general reader, though the latter will find much in it to 
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interest him. Cham art, as depicted in these pages, is 
typically Indian in ita sourees, but has been considerably 
affected by local conditions, and has developed peculiar 
characteristics of its own. Its subjects are mainly 
Sivaite, but local kings and queens, and probably also 
local divinities, more or lesa definitely grafted on to the 
Hindu pantheon, play a considerable part in it. The 
sculpture, though not as a rule in the first rank of artistic 
excellence, is often executed with much spirit and deserves 
more detailed study than I am in a position to give it. 
The architecture, though inferior to that of Camboja, has 
a certain solid and rather gloomy magniticence of its own, 
Both are curious as modifications of Indian types. They 
have also & somewhat pathetic interest as belonging 
entirely to a dead past, For an alien race and a different 
form of civilization now oceupy the land, and Cham art 
has neither a present nor a future. It is only represented 
by ruins or (worse still) by buildings that have passed 
into the hands of strangers and have been adapted by 
them to foreign tses. 

But for the researches of French scholars the Cham race 
would have disappeared at no distant date without leaving 
any substantial trace of its former grandeur, The civilized 
world owes a great debt to the painstaking explorers and 
students who have succeeded, often amidst great difficulties, 
in rescuing for posterity the relics that remain to remind 
us of the great past of this interesting people. It would 
be the height of rashness to attempt to anticipate the 
verdict of the historical philosopher who, taking the whole 
world for his province, may some day endeavour to weigh 
rival civilizations in his balance and estimate their 
respective values in the development of the human race. 
Yet to such a synthetic student, if ever he appears (and 
reads, as he certainly should do, the back numbers of this 
Journal), I venture to recommend the study of the Cham 
people as a leading case of one form of civilization 
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prevailing over another. Their country was formerly, so 
far as its culture was concerned, a part of India; it is 
now, from the same point of view, a part of China. 

I do not venture to draw any conclusions from this 
great fact, nor am I competent to enter into a technical 
criticism of the specimens of art deseribed and illustrated 
in these pages. I can only recommend the book to all 
students of Indian art and archeology. They will find 
many things in 1 that will interest them. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 





THe Ewnouise Facrones in Inpia, 16380-1633. By 
Witttam Foster, Clarendon Press, 1910. 

In the volume before us Mr, William Foster carries one 
stage farther the valuable series of early records on which 
he has been so long engaged. It presents all the well- 
known merits of its predecessors; Mr. Foster's great care 
and his knowledge of the period make him an editor whom 


BD it, would be hard to equal and impossible to surpass. 


The English continue to find themselves threatened at 


sea by the Portuguese, whose redoubtable admiral, Ruy 


Freire de Andrada, is still to the fore, On land, however, 
a sharp lesson was taught by the English to these haughty 
rivals. On October 14, 1630, a small body of English 
sailors drove a superior number of Portuguese into the sea 
at Siirat, and slaughtered many of them without losing 
more than one man, and he died from heat apoplexy. 

The volume contains much interesting matter on the 
eourse of trade, the nature and prices of the goods exported, 
with their curious, uncouth names, and the various inland 
marta to which the agents were sent, extending as far as 
Patna in one direction and Samina (in the Punjab) in the 
other, The trade on the Coromandel! coast began to prosper 
iwh careful nursing at Armagon and Masulipatam. In 






1633 itial efforts were made to open up the Bengal trade 
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by way of Balasore, but at this stage it was far from 
promising to assume the preponderance it afterwards 
attained. As usual, the Company was troubled by the 
dissensions of its own servants; while its unceasing efforts 
to suppress private trading were crowned with little success, 
Unkindest cut of all, their monopoly was threatened by 
an interloper sailing under King Charles’ auspices, The 
manners and customs of the Company's servants at Sarat 
have a lurid light thrown on them by the protest of 
a certain Richard Boothby, but it may be permitted us to 
take cwm grano the angry comments of a malcontent, In 
those early days the Mogul governors of Sarat and their 
subordinates were a constant source of trouble, and as we 
know, this evil continued until the day when, as much 
from this cause as any other, the trade of Strat was killed, 
and Bombay rose upon its ruins. It was during these 
years that the East India Company's servants at Siirat 
altered their style from “ Agents" to that of “ President 

As was the case in previous volumes. many valuable 
sidelights are thrown on the general history of the 
country. The new emperor (ie. Shahjahan, s. 1627) had 
“ent off all the blood royall” to secure himself, and had 
begun to depress and keep in order the preat nobles, We 
have glimpses of Shahjahan's campaign in the Dakhin, of 
which the objects were solidifying his conquest of the 
Ahmadnagar State and obtaining cessions from Gulkanda 


and Bijapur. There is a graphie reference on p. 159 to 
the heroie death of Khin Jahan, Lodi, after his rebellion 


and flight. Prominent above everything else are the 
references to the famine, which recur again and again ; 
the distress seems to have been very severe, lasting for 
three years, and extending across India from Ahmadabad 
to Masulipatam. 

A few miscellaneous observations may be added in 
conclusion. I should like to know more of the Mir Jumlah 


< 
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mentioned under the year 1633 (p. xxxv), I presume he 
is not identical with the Mir Jumlah who im 1657 deserted 
the Gulkanda service and went over tothe Moguls. I faney 
the Antonio de Andrade, provineial of the Goa Jesuits in 
1631 (pp. vill and xxxvi), must be the Jesuit of the same 
name who went to Tibet twice, first in 1624 and again in 
1625, and was thus one of the earliest missionaries in that 
eountry. On pp. 87 and 92 instead of “Khwajah Ali 
Razziqg" I am inclined to read “ Khojah” (eunuch) “Ali 
Rizi". “ Razziq” seems to require “‘Abd-ul” and not 
“Ali”. You have as proper names either “‘Ali Rigi” or 
"'Abd-ul-razzaq". As for “Rizack”, the original spelling, 
that need be no obstacle, as 1 have found, for instance, 
Rajah constantly spelt Rajack, There was a eunuch at 
the Gulkands Court called Rigi Quli, who conquered for 
that State part of the Karndtik in 1662, and ruled there 
until his death in April, 1672, when he was about 76 years 
of age. Perhaps this “Ali Rizack” is the same man, 
I see that Mr. Foster favours the spelling “Daman” for the 
Portuguese town north of Bombay, but from my inquiries 
I came to the conclusion that the second «@ is short, and 
that we ought to write “Daman”, The nasalized » at the 
end 1s of Portuguese mtroduction. 

WiLLiaM Irvine. 


Le T’ar Cuan: Essay DE MONOGRAPHIE D'UN CULTE 
Catxois. Par E, Cuayannes, Paris: E. Leroux. 

There are many Chinese books devoted to an account 
of the sacred mountain, T‘ai Shan, but the only one in 
a European language is in German, Der T'ai Schon 
und seine Kulstalten, by Tschepe, and it does not quite 
fill the position which the present exhaustive monograph 
does. M. Chavannes has the reputation of being a sound 
sindlogue and one of the most industrious, This volume 
is only another instance of the two qualities which he 
possesses in such an eminent degree. 
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The mountain of which the book under review is a study 
is the most celebrated of the five especially sacred mountains 
of the Chinese. The part which mountains play in their 
religion, the role assigned to this partieular one, the reason 
for its veneration, and why it occupies such o pre-eminent 
position, both in nature-worship and in history—all these 
aspects of the subject are entered into at great length, 
and the evolutionary process shown by which the worship 
has developed from high antiquity. 

Not only do their solitudes offer suitable retreats for 
Taoist hermits, their romantic glens present delightful sites 
for temples and monasteries beside their purling streams, 
their rugged heights furnish fitting abodes for venii and 
gods, but the mountains themselves are divine in China. 
We are indebted to M. Chavannes for putting clearly 
before us the part which the mountain is believed by the 
Chinese to play in the economy of the world and _ its 
Supernatural character. Dominating the plains by their 
mitjestic grandeur, the everlasting hills seem emblematic 
Of stability. 

Reasoning thus from their massive shape on the earth, 
they have attributed to them the power of ensuring 
firmness, preventing earthquakes and floods and the over- 
flowing of rivers. The clouds which gather round the- 
mountain-top are supposed to be under the command of 
the deity of the mountain, and he has thus in his power 
the hastening of the harvest. Prayers to this divinity 
therefore naturally divide themselves under the two 
headings for security from earthquake and flood and the 
securing of an early and prosperous harvest. Thanks. 
givings and petitions are presented for transmission to the 
Supreme Deity through the ageney of the god of the 
mountain as an intermediary between man and high 
Heaven. 

The East is the source of life, and so T'ai Shan, the 
easternmost of the five sacred heights, presides in the 
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enst over life. Life is again supposed to be rendered up 
in the same place, so here the souls of men have their 
rendezvous when they cast off their mortal coil. The 
yang principle im the dualistic philosophy of the Chinese, 
which takes within its range almost everything that can 
be thought of, is believed to be concentrated on this sacred 
height. 

A curious custom is practised among some Buddhists of 
gilding the bodies of certain deceased monks after applying 
a coat of lacquer, and thus preserving them for future 
worship or reverence. Some fifteen cases have been 
discovered lately by a naval medical officer in China, If 
our memory serves us right, Sven Hedin mentions it as 
oceurrmg in Tibet in his last book on that country. 
A similar practice is in vogue in Siam, though there it is 
employed simply for a temporary preservation of the 
corpse till preparations have been made, lasting perhaps 
a year, for the eventual cremation of the body, 

The present writer heard of an instance in the south of 
China where it was proposed that the body of a deceased 
Taoist should be preserved fer worship by the country 
people, as he was looked on as almost a saint who had 
ascended to Heaven, but prudential motives prevented the 
carrying out of the plan. 

M. Chavannes mentions an instance that he came across 
on ‘T‘ai Shan, where, according to the accounts given to 
him, nature acted as a preservative at first, after which 
the marvel was preserved in a somewhat similar manner 
to those described above. What makes it interesting 14 
that this monk was a Taoist, not a Buddhist. One could 
wish that we had a fuller account of the atinir, and that 
our author had investigated the whole subject as fully as 
possible, What does he mean by saying “ses tibias et 
ses mains” ? Has he trusted to his memory in writing 
this account, and should he have said “bras” instead of 
“ tibias " ? 
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The author, with the caution which an intimate know- 
ledge of China and the Chinese entuils, speaks of the stones 
inseribed with the magic formula in which the name Tai 
Shan appears, as often seen by the traveller in North 
China ; but such stones are to be seen constantly, let into 


the walls in the streets, in South China aa well. Again, 
in speaking of dendrolatry the same caution is observed 


in instancing its occurrence in the north. Doubtless both 


are widespread through all parts of China, though with 


regard to tree-worship the form it assumes is somewhat 
different in the south of China as the present writer has 
seen it, As regards the stones, other sources for this 
charm, this demon -frightening inscription, have been 
assigned, though we believe the potency of Tai Shan is 
the real origin. At the same time it does not mean that 
the stone itself has come from the celebrated mountain. 
which one naturally would think was the inference to be 
drawn from the inseription itself, 

It is difficult to render happily titles from a language 
like Chinese, and perhaps improvement might be made in 
some that are given. The inscription over the chief of the 
Taoist gods under the trinity of the Three Pore Ones is 
translated as “Image du grand dien sovereign de jade, 
Empereur d'en haut”. The word “image” does not appear 
in the Chinese. The application of the epithet tien tewn 
to Taoist deities is only another of the numerous cases, we 
believe, of imitation of Buddhism by Taoists. Itis applied 
by Buddhists in China to the twenty-four Déva Aryas, and 
has been well rendered as Heaven's Revered. There is the 
analogous title of shih tswn, which means the World's 
Honoured or Revered, so this might be put as the 
Heaven's Honoured or Revered, instead of ta tien tswn 
being translated as “ grand dieu”, which is not a translation 
at all. 

In one of the numerous temples on Tai Shan the sage 
Confucius is represented by an image instead of the usual 


~ 
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tablet. This is uncommon at the present day, though not 
so at one time. We ourselves have seen one or two 
instances of it in the Canton province. 

A complete topographical guide to T'ai Shan is an 
interesting part of the book, 

Texts are given (and their translations) which refer to 
the sacrifices by the Emperors of China on this mountain 
during the Han, T’ang, and Sung dynasties. Would not 
one translation of the feng and chan ceremonies have 
been enough, after which any little additions or changes 
in subsequent celebrations could have been noticed and 
commented on? An interesting episode is that of an 
Empress asking to be allowed to make the offerings to the 
female deities and to the earth. This was conceded in 
a.D. 666 and earried on for some time, for even in China 
woman will'at times assert her rights. Eventually, 
however, the irregularity, as it was considered, was 
rectified. The prayers specially prepared for the worship, 
and the most celebrated or the most characteristic in- 
scriptions on T‘ai Shan, are translated. 

An Appendix gives us an account of the God of the 
Earth in ancient China, who is the original of the present 
Tu-ti kung whose image is to be seen at every street 
corner in the towns and villages. One could have wished 
that the modern popular ideas of this god had been more 
fully entered into, for there is but a passing allusion to 
him in this aspect, and that the goddess, his wife, who sits 
beside him, had her origin given as well. 

The book is illustrated with sixty-one photographs, 
besides being well provided with an Index and List of 
Errata ; a few mistakes occur which are not noticed. The 
book is nicely got up typographically, but the binding in 
paper is evidently only meant to be a temporary one, 

J. Dyer Bat. 
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THe Seat-Cyrninpers oF WesTern Asta. By WILLIAM 
Haves Warp. Published by the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, 1910. London: Quaritch, 


Of all the artistic remains of the nations of antiquity 
in Western Asia, there are probably none which are of 
greater interest, and which give us more information, 
than the engraved stone cylinder-seals and gems which 
their artists, from about 4000 years &.c., produced. In 
addition to the many public collections of these objects, 
in London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Constantinople, ete., 
the subject has attracted such private collectors as the 
late M. Louis de Clereq, the late Earl of Southesk, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. W. Harding Smith, and others, 
whilst a few are to be found in the collection of the late 
Lord Amherst of Hackney, and many are scattered in 
private hands throughout Europe. 

For many years the study of ecylinder-seals has 
formed Dr. Hayes Ward's speciality, and he amassed 
a goodly number of these litthe monuments, which he has 
described as being embryo rotary presses, himself, It is 
probably in this that the collector finds a special charm, 
as their cylindrical form furnishes him with the greatest 
amount of material in the smallest space. 

The present work is one of considerable extent, running, 
as it does, to more than 400 quarto pages, with no less 
than seventy-one chapters, and 1315 figures, And this 
ia only a series of selections of typical subject}. It will 
easily be understood that this wealth of illustration gives 
the book special value, though most will admit that good 
half-tone blocks would have been more satisfactory than 


the hand-drawn pictures of which the illustrations consist. 


Most of these objects lend themselves excellently to repro- 
duction by such meéans, for the subjects engraved upon 
them do not need to be pieced together like the impressions 
found on clay tablets, which seldom oecur in their entirety. 
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Perhaps, if a second edition be issued, this improvement 
could be introduced. 

The thoroughness of the descriptive work, however, as 
well as the selection of the subjects to illustrate it, are 
beyond all praise. It is, in fact, a book that will be daily 
constilted by those interesting themselves in the subject 
of ancient Oriental intaglio engraving, No fewer than 
twenty-five royal cylinders, or eylinders of royal scribes, 
are described and figured, and to these must be added 
fourteen reproductions of cylinders impressed on clay 
tablets, and bearing the names of kings and their seribes 
or agents. All this will be useful for reference, notwith- 
standing that additions thereto will have to be made, 
probably in the near future.'! 

How far these objects go back is at present a matter 
of conjecture, but 4000 years B.c, is probably a moderate 
estimate. It would be interesting to know to whom, and 
in what way, the idea of these primitive “rotary presses” 
first occurred. Was it that some prehistoric seal-engrayer 
chanced to cover a pebble or an artificially rounded stone 
with designs, and then, in a moment of relaxation, amused 
himself by making continuous impressions in clay, without 
at first realizing the value of his invention? This we 
shall probably never know, and everyone will have his 
own opinion as to the origin of these objects. 

And very wonderful are these memorials of the dead 

1 Tt is interesting to note that Dr, Haves Ward's No. 11 on p. 27, 
from w tablet in his own possession, has the same oylinder-seal os in 
Amberat Taitets, val. i, pp. 70-3, In Dr. Ward's specimen the design 
(the ordinury one of the owner of the cylinder led inte the presence of 
iis god) is the more perfect, but apparently the inscription of the 
Amherst example is the better preserved, Tho text reads: “* Dungi, 
the mighty man, king of Ur, king of the four regions, En-diniten, his 
servant,” Another, on tablet No. 61 of the Hoffman Collection, referred 
to in Radan's Early Babylonian History, p. 251, has likewise the design 
of the owner led into the presence of his pod, and the bird with outspread 
wings in the field above. The inscription, which may be completed from 
other tablets, is as follows: “ Dungi, the mighty man, king of Ur, king 
of the four regions, Sur-Lama, the judge, his servant," 
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civilizations of Western Asia. From the early period 
of the two seated deities drinking through tubes, and 
looking somewhat like Orientals smoking strange-shaped 
nargilehs, to the beautiful specimen of the priest before 
[star (the Assyrian cylinder figured on p, 248), we have 
a wealth of material upon the art, manners, customs, 
religion, rites, and ceremonies of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, with their neighbours—the nations which came 
under their influence. We have all our old friends over 
fivain, and many new ones. The naked man and the 
bull-man struggling with lions and bulls—an exceedingly 
ancient design—and its variant, the ringletted man, tight- 
clad, kneeling on one knee, and holding a lion by its mane 
and tail above his head; Etanna and the Engle, with the 
landseape visible to that hero when mounted on the bird's 
hack; and many others. One of the most interesting 
subjects treated by Dr. Hayes Ward, and regarded by 
him as illustrating this myth, shows a man drawing water 
by means of the shadouf (p. 147), indicating that this 
apparatus was known to the Babylonians 2000 years B.C. 
Tf the Babylonians knew of it, then the Assyrians must 
have been accustomed to the use of it too, and Sennacherih 
ean hardly be regarded as the one who introduced this 
means of raising water'— which, in fact, he does not 
claim. Referring to the Kassite cylinders in Babylonia, 
one of these, the author points out, shows figures holding 
musical instroments—a Inte and a cithern. Many of the 

cylinders of this period have a representation of a cross, 
which is stated, with great probahility, to be a modification 
of the pictures of the sun's dise. Much might be said with 
regard to this, as it would then not only be the emblem of 
Samad and Merodach, but also connected with the w inged 
dise emblematic of ASsur—a common emblem on Assyrian 
monuments of later days. With regard to the " Syro- 
Hittite deity in a Chariot" (ch. liii)—a four-horsed 

t See JRAS. for April, 1910, p, 403, 
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and four-wheeled vehicle—it js noteworthy that this is 
shown on a Cappadocian case-tablet of about 2000 B.C., 
belonging to the Liverpool Institute of Archeology, The 
literature of this district (Kaisarieh in Asia Minor) seems 
to have been produced by an Assyrian eolony. 

For the monumental work noticed here, Dr. Hayes 
Ward will have the thanks of all interested in these 
specimens of ancient and often exceedingly primitive art, 
which he has discussed with such rare knowledge and 
acumen. It is a book which no writer upon the art and 
the mythology of the ancient nations of the nearer East 
can afford to neglect, T. G. Pincues, 


CYLINDERS AND OTHER ANCIENT ORIENTAL SEALS IN THE 
Liskary or J, Prerponr Morcay. Catalogued by 
WitntaM Haves Warp. New York: privately 
printed, mMcMix. 

From a description of the seal-cylinders of Western 
Asia as a whole, we come to a detailed catalogue of a very 
interesting collection, this time illustrated by photographie 
reproductions of plaster impressions of the objects. These 
range from the archaic to the Sassanian period, and 
including the cones and seals, number 323 specimens, 
Among the most interesting may be mentioned the seal 
with the lion-headed eagle of Lagaé, with outspread wings, 
supporting itself on the rumps of two ibexes back to back, 
and bending the fore-knee, possibly in adoration before 
the divine names in the inscription, which informs us that 
it belonged to Lugal-Gusilim, scribe and subra (seer or 
the like) of some personage whose name seems to be Lu- 
dingira (No, 13), Another noteworthy design is a very 
early representation of a four-wheeled chariot, drawn by 
a single horse (or ass) (No. 14). The royal cylinder of 
Ibe-Sin (about 2750 w.c,), with the inscription, “Tbe-Sin, 
the mighty king, king of Ur, (S)ur-Sakkut and seed, his 
servant” (No. 61), is also of interest. It has the usual 

gnas, 1910, a0 
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design of the owner being led into the presence of his god. 
Yet another eylinder shows a seated deity, and two figures 
introduced by the “ bifrons”. The first of the two figures 
carries, suspended behind from a crooked stick, a buneh 
of dates. and the other bears similarly the “ bird-man”, 
hanging head downwards from a kind of mace on his 
shoulder (No. 60). Inthe section dealing with the pietures 
of the Tree of Life, Dr. Hayes Ward says that it “is 
enarded by a beneficent winged genius who plucks off the 
fruit and- gathers it in a basket to bestow on the possessor 
of the seal”. In confirmation of this he refers to No. 160, 
where an eagle-headed figure is represented im the act of 
plucking the fruit. This is a very noteworthy specimen, as 
is also No. 165, which shows winged figures, human and 
animal, hovering over a tree, and a dove perched on the top. 

A more natural representation of a tree—whether saered 
ar not may be questioned—is No, 280. It has a rounded 
leafy top, and a wavy trunk, and making obeisance to it 
(simply leaping, according to the author) is a spotted stag. 
This is one of the prettiest and best designs figured. 

Though much smaller than the Secal-cylinders, noticed 
above, this is a very important volume, whose value is 
enhanced by the many photographic reproductions, Both 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and the author are to be congratulated 
on the excellence and value of the work, 

T. G. Pincues, 





A Hisrory of Sumer anp Akkap: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

Earty Races or BARYLONTIA FROM PREHIsToRic Trves 

TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE BABYLONIAN Mownancnuy. 

By LEonakp W. Kine, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the 

Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 

British Museum. With map, plans, and illustrations. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1910. 

In this work of 380 boldly printed pages we have 

a conspectus of the history of a very important—perhaps 
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the most important—nation of the ancient East during 
the fourth and third millenniums before Christ. We all 
know the prominent place assigned in the Old Testament 
to “the land of Shinar”, and the renown attained among 
the nations of antiquity by the wonders of its later capital, 
Babylon; and it may justly be said that we do not know, 
even now, how far we are indebted to them for many an 
archaic myth or lerend, and possibly, also, for some of the 
requirements of every-day life, passed on to us either 
through one of the ancient Semitic nations or by the 
intermediary of Greece and Rome. 

this ancient tract, we are even now in doubt as to the 
date of the entry of the non-Semitic and the Semitic 
inhabitants respectively into the country, Apparently 
from the earliest period of which we have any documents, 
they inhabited the land side by side, as is shown by the 
Semitic words borrowed by the Sumerians and used in 
their inscriptions. To all appearance, however, it was the 
Sumerians who, by their superior civilization, were the 
masters of the country; and it is they who ruled in 
the earliest period of its history. That there were two 
races, and that their types were distinct, is not only clear 
from the early sculptures, but also by the fact that the 
Sumerians shaved the head as well as the beard, whilst 
the Semites allowed both to grow. That their deities are 
represented with hair and long beards is probably due to 
Semitic influence upon the Sumerian religion, which was 
possibly, in its origin, purely animistic, whilst the Semites 
regarded the powers of nature—the sun, moon, wind, ete.— 
AS renl deities. But the influence of the Sumerians over 
the Semites was much greater than that of the Semites 
over the Sumerians, as is testitied by the fact that the 
kings of the Semitic state of Agadé or Akkad constantly 
used Sumerian phrases, introduced, seemingly, when their 
system was adapted to the writing of Semitic Babylonian. 
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Though this was the earliest Semitic state, it is probable 
that it was of Sumerian origin, and began its political 
existence under Sumerian rulers, becoming gradually 
subjected to the growing Semitic influence. In any Case, 
the other states of Babylonia show o slow transformation 
of this kind, if we may argue from the names of the 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. Thus the first two, Sur- 
Engur and his son Dungi both have Sumerian names, 
but those of the remaining kings of the dynasty, Biir-Sin, 
Gimil-Sin, and [bé-Sin, are all Semitic, Another example 
is that of the Elamite kings of Larsa, in which a change 
from Elamite to Sumerian and Semitic may be traced, — 
Semitization, therefore, would seem not to have been 
caused by a conflict or revolution, but hy a gradual change, 
due to the peaceable nature of the people, who were 
indifferent as to who ruled them as long as their rulers 
satistied them. 

In Mr. King’s book the above questions are treated from 
a different point of view, but the conclusions are practically 
the same. A good account of the early cities of Babylonia 
is likewise given, beginning with Lagas, that wonderful 
state of primitive times with a really chequered history, 
Among these cities Abi-Shahrain, the site of Eridu, the 
renowned home of Ea or Enki, father of Merodach, king 
of the gods, is of special interest. The other sites treated 
of are Jékha; Fara (the home of Ut-napistim, the Baby- 
lonian Nosh); Abii-hatab: Warka (Erech) ; and Muqayyar 
(Ur of the Chaldees), One would have liked, however, 
to see something more about Bismaya (Adab), where an 
exceedingly interesting crematorium was found;? Sinkiira, 
the Biblical Ellasar, and other sites, It is needless to say, 
however, that there were many more important cities in 
ancient Babylonia than these, and the inscriptions furnish 
orth that Nabonidus is sometimes called “King of Eridu”. 


® ‘This seems to prove tha burning of the dead in that state, in which 
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us wit oundred Babylonian place-names, al) ' 

which, .- _ 0 be hoped, will ultimately be explored £7; 
identitie / It is gratifying to note that the first deser 

tions of Fo of the primitive cities of Babylonia—Mugheir 
or Muq ‘yar and Abi-Shahrain—were published in the 
Journa of this Society, and still retain their original 
value. With regard to Tel Ibrahim, there is no doubt 
that th’ jarks the site of Cuthah; tablets found by 

ruins seem to place this beyond a doubt, 
éct to the racial type of the Sumerians, the 








author re aris that as not proven. Probably none will 
find fav. »with him for this, but those who put forward 


origin will object to the statement that 
t suggested by “the obliquely set eyes 


of the fig ares in the earlier reliefs, due mainly to an 
ignorane’ of petspeective characteristic of all primitive 
art’, Th : Mongolian theory I, too, hold as possible, but 


iy opinion upon these reliefs, though 
I regarded one, ae one only, as supporting it. Most, 
too, will obably deny that the comparison of certain 
Sumerian ords with\Turkish is unworthy of being con: 
sidered—* may well be fortuitous.” Concerning the entry 


of the Semites into the xountry, there is every possibility 


that the a; hor may be risht when he imagines it to have 
been from 4e north-west, after traversing the Syrian 
coast-lands". They not only settled in Babylonia, but 
also founded “the independent principalities of Lulubu 
and Gutiu”., Other Semitic states mentioned in connexion 
with Lul. “ are Simuru™, and wa also meet with the 
apparently emitie names Sadru™ and Urbillum, as well 
as Harsi an Humurti, cited along with Kimas, whilst yet 
another simiar name is Simalu™. All these oceur in the 
date-lists cf the dynasty of Ur, about 2800 n.c., and others 
are to be found in the texts of the tablets of this period. 
Yet others are Kargu™ in Sonth Babylonia, and Sabum, 
a doubtful district. In all probability the predominance 
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‘Sumerian names for the cities of Bix, in early 
first inhabitants of the country ; shout 30 per. cent, only 
are to all appearance Semitic, indicating) @ither later 
(Semitic) foundations or Sumerian cities t Sha}, Semitic 
names, were afterwards given, How far bagk the founda- 
tion of the Sumerian settlements went is 
the date of their civilization would be 
but not earlier, in the opinion of Mr. King 

From the chapter on the wars of the 
the fall of Lagas we gather that the ear! 
already elaborated all the needful machiiéry of govern- 
ment, even at the beginning of the thisdinillennium &.c. 
The author quotes in full Thureau-Dangim’s translation of 
the remarkable record of the misfortd x sof Lagas, and 
points out the cumulative effect of its offepeated phrases ; 
and to this may be added the forced Of its final words: 
“The power that is come unto thenij?rom them shall it 
be taken away. Of sin on the pari ot Uru-ka-gina, king 
of Girsu, there is none; but as f@P Lugal-zaggi-si, issag 
of Umma, may his goddess Nidal bear this sin upon 
her head.” i 

Tisenssions of the cultural ; influence of the Sumerians 
and an account of the recentyexplorations in Turkestan, 
though they lead to no deti hite conclusions, add to the 
value of the volume. 


1 3400 wc., 


Sumerians had 

















i T. G, Prscees. 


Herm, M@Luer. Isporvunorausk - Sewrrigk SAMMEN- 
LIGNENDE GLOSSARIUM, Copenhagen, 1909. 

This is a continuation of Professor Mgller's well-known 
researches upon the subject of the connexion of the Indo- 
semen wad Seo) eee ath each other, and, 
notwithstanding the abbreviated way in which the work 
$a: poakeniaals wae be found of considerable interest. The 
book shows much and extended research, and the number 
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of comparisons which are registered therein ts enormous, 
when the limited extent of the work (152 pages) is 
considered. ‘The roots are arranged alphabetically from 
the Indo-Germanic standpoint, and the sounds are classified 
systematically. It is difficult to choose any special entry 
as being more interesting than others, but that under dd, 
the preposition, might be chosen, in which the Latin ad, 
Ags, at, Phoen. yud, Aram. yad, Assyrian adi, etc, are 
compared. An index, especially for the Semitic words 
quoted, would be a help to the study of the work. 
T. G, PrIscHes, 


THe BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PennsyivaNiA. Series D: Researches and Treatises. 
Vol. V, Fasciculus 1: The Earliest Version of the 
Babylonian Deluge-story, and The Temple Library 
of Nippur. By H. V. Hitrrecur. pp. x, 65, and 
2 plates. Philadelphia: published by the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1910. 

Der NEvE Fuxp ztk SINTFLUTGESCHICHTE AUS DER 
TEMPELBIBLIOTHEK VON Nippon. Von H. Y- 
Hurrecar. Mit 6 Abbildungen. pp. 64 and 
2 plates. Leipzig: H. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1910. 

The importance for Biblical history of the Babylonian 
story of the Flood accounts, doubtless, for the great 
amount of interest that has been aroused by these publica- 
tions, though not for the severe criticiam to which the 


first has been subjected. As the title indicates, this new 


fragment comes from the Temple Library of Nippur, 
which is identified with the Calnch of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. This, aecording to the Biblical record and the 
tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, was one of the oldest 
cities of Babylonia, and anything coming from the site, if 
written in archaic seript, would naturally have authority 
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as being either an original or a copy of the oldest possible 
period. Whatever be the date of the fragment, it is 
probably copy of an earlier original, but how it compares 
in the matter of antiquity with the other versions known 
must be left to future research to determine, 

The fragment which forms the subject of these two 
modest publications is small, measuring only 2% by 23 
inches. The obverse is entirely broken away, exeept for 
the ends of three lines visible on the right-hand edge. 
The text. preserved consists, therefore, of the remains of 
fourteen lines of the right-hand column of the reverse, 
and where it first becomes legible the Creator seems to be 
speaking. He announces that he will loosen [the confines 
of heaven and earth, and make a deluge], which shall 
sweep away all men together; but the Chaldean Noah is 
[seek lif]e before the deluge cometh forth, for [over all 
things], as many as there were, he was going to bring 
overthrow, destruction, and annihilation. The person 
spoken to is directed to build a great ship, the dimensions 
of which were given, though they are unfortunately broken 
away on the fragment. It was to be “a house-boat”, 
earrying what had heen saved of life, and was to be 
covered with a strong deck. Into it were to be taken the 
beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, [and the creeping 
things, two of everything], instead of a number, according 
to the author's restoration of this line, The patriarch’s 
family is then referred to, and at this paint the text 
unfortunately breaks off. 

There is no doubt that we have here an exceedincly 
interesting and important addition to our knowledge of 
the Babylonian deluge-legend, in this case with noteworthy 
variations, bringing it apparently more into accord with 
the Biblical version. It would take up too much space 
here, however, to make all the comparisons with the 





account in Genesis 
but the “loosening of the bonds”, ete., is compared with 


a 
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the loosening of the fountains of the great deep in 
Gen. vii, 11; the sweeping away of all men finds its 
parallel in Gen. vi, 11, where the destruction of all men 
along with the earth is referred to. The destruction and 
annihilation of all things is compared with the destruction 
of all flesh in Gen. vi, 17. It is to be remarked that in the 
directions to take the living things into the ark the birds 
of heaven are referred to as in Gen. vi, 20, ete. (this is 
absent in George Smith's Nineveh version). The deseription 
of the vessel as a ma-gurgurru™, which the author trans- 
lates as“ house-boat",isnoteworthy. It apparently refers, 
as he explains, to its being covered in (as the Nineveh 
version has it), “like the abyss,’ by the crust of the 
earth—domed, seemingly, as the second Daily Telegraph 
fragment implies, “like the vault of heaven.” 

Naturally, in such a small fragment, there 1s much that 
« doubtful, but all unprejudiced readers will probably 
admit that Professor Hilprecht has done his best with the 
meagre amount of material at his disposal. Whether the 
line containing the characters ku-wm mi-nt is to he 
translated and completed “[two of everything] instead of 
a number”, and the translation of the corresponding phrase 
Hebrew, wD. is to be modified in accordance there- 
with, as he contends, may be left to future discoveries to 
settle—in any case, it is worthy of careful consideration, 
and may be substantially correct. 

Concerning the date of the fragment, there has been 
much discussion, as it has been contended in America that 
it belongs to the Kassite period (1700-1300 ne.) This, 
however, would seem to be against the indications of the 
explorers, as it came, according to the statements published 
by Professor Hilprecht, from “ Tablet Hill", a part of the 
ruins of Niffer which, among the 2200 fragments or there- 
abouts found there, has produced none of a later date 
than Rim-Sin, the contemporary of Hammurabi and king 
of Larsa. This statement, which is supported by the 
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evidenee of Dr. J. P. Peters, the first explorer of the site 
since the days of Layard, and the first leader and director 
of the American explorations on the site, would seem to 
be conclusive, and in that ease would overrule any 
palwographic indications that the fragment belonged to 
a lower date. When my attention was called to the matter 
I was inclined for the later (early Kassite) period, but 
frankly stated that I had not had an opportunity of 
txamining many tablets of that period at first hand. 
Moreover, it may be argued that no hard and fast line 
with regard to the date of the script can be drawn. 
[therefore refrain from further eommitting myself in the 
matter. Professor Hilprecht’s estimate of the date of the 
fragment is probably correct, and in any case, he, having 
seen the tablets of the site where it was found, both those 
of the Kassite and the earlier periods, has had better 
“opportunities of estimating the date of tho fragment than 
I have. 

A great many interesting questions are touched upon 


by the author of this important contribution to the litera- 


ture of the Flood, among them being the chronology of 
the second portion of the Dynasty of Isin, the order of 
whose rulers he gives as follows :-— 


Ur-NIN-IB, Bir-Sin IT, Itér-pi-sa, Uru-imitti, Sin- 
igizam, Enlil-bani, Zambia, Sin (Nannar ?)-Gllu,......... 
Sin-magir, and Damiq-ili-éu. 


The tablets containing these names, the author Says, 
show 4 mingling of the older and younger forms of writing, 
the seribes of Itér-pi-da and Enlil-bani preferring the older, 
and those of Zambia and Damiq-ili-au the later forms of 
the Babylonian characters, | 

An interesting point for the present writer is Professor 

Ailprechét’s note upon the name of Itér-pi-sa. ‘a 
to him, the character represented by pf is that quoted in 
the Jowrnal of this Society for 1909, p. 1155. This 
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confirms my reading of Pi-Sa-[fi-Dagan in the Amherst 
Tablets, vol. i, pp. xv, xvi, 52, 54, ete., the first component 
of which is expressed by the sign in question. 
Both works are worthy of the reputation of the author, 
to whom American Assyriology is greatly indebted. 
T..G, PINCHES. 


La DECoUVERTE pez LA Lor sous Le Ror Josias, UNE 
INTERPRETATION EGyPTIENNE b'UN TEXTE Brenigve. 
Par Epovarp NaAvILLe, Membre de l'Institut, Extrait 
des Mémoires de |'Académie des Inseriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Tome XXXV, 2e Partie. Paris: Librairie 
RKlincksiectk. MDCCCCX. 


Many years ago I suggested that the single language of 
the world as known to the Hebrews, abolished by the 
Creator on the occasion of the building of the Tower of 
Babel, was the Assyro-Babylonian lingua franca, which, 
as the Tel el Amarna tablets prove, was used from the 
Babylonian plain to the Mediterranean, and also, it would 


seem, in Persia and Elam, Professor Sayce, im the 


Expository Times, has gone farther than this, and shows 
that in the second chapter of the Book of Genesis a number 
of the verses are simply reproductions of a Babylonian 
original text. Professor Naville, however, in the opusculum 
before us, makes a good attempt to prove that the whole 
ef the Pentateuch was written in cuneiform, and that 
Deuteronomy, hidden in the foundations of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, was lost and forgotten until the time of 
Josiah, when it was discovered by the High Priest Hilkiah. 
Being unable to understand the script in which it was 
written, he handed it to Shaphan the seribe, whom Naville 
supposes to have been learned in that script. The result 
of this was that the king regarded it as being of sueh 
importance that it was read before the people, and 
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restored to its place in the sacred canon. The Egyptians 
were accustomed to imscribe chapters of the Book of the 
Dead on stone, which were sometimes hidden under a 
divine statue, and the writing is described as having been 
of a special and mysterious nature, It was, moreover, the 
custom of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians to place 
records in the foundations of their great buildings, and 
to this custom we are indebted for a not inconsiderable 
amount of the Assyro-Babylonian literature which has 
come down to us. The placing of the book in the 
foundations, however, was really due to the influence 
over the Hebrews of the Egyptian custom referred to, 
of which Professor Naville gives numerous interesting 
examples. 

The great literary man of the Hebrows was Solomon, 
who had close relations with Hiram of Tyre. It was 
probably owing to this great king that the Phoenician 
script replaced the complicated euneiform among the 
Hebrews, and afterwards penetrated to the other nations 
of Western Asia, being used even in Babylonia and Assyria, 
the strongholds of the wedge-written records, though to 
a tather limited extent. 

Such is the theme of Professor Naville's interesting 
paper, which is worked out in detail, and contains many 
noteworthy arguments. Naturally it lacks the advantage 
of absolute proof, but this is a defect from which all 
theories, even the most probable, suffer. “Should it turn 
out to be correct, however, the higher critics will have to 
reconsider their position, and all conceptions concerning 
the earlier books of the Old Testament will probably need 
moditication. 

Naturally such a book as the Book of Deuteronomy 
would have been written on skin or some similar flexible 
substance, and special precautions must have been taken 
to preserve it against decay. Clay tablets. however, are 


not altogether excluded, though necessarily bulky ; indeed, 


~ 
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they would need quite a considerable recess for their 
accommodation, 

Professor Naville may be congratulated on having 
brought forward a most attractive theory for all exeept 
the higher critics, and it is to be hoped that he may be 
able to elaborate it. 

T. G. PINCHES. 
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each forthcoming number of the Journal, 


TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


Tur system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
Internationn! Oxvenxran Coxonrss of 1894; and, m a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Rovar 
Asiaric Socrery carnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, ‘that the very great benefit of a uniform system ™ 
may be gradually obtained. 
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INDEX FOR 1910 


A 

‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubair and Abd 
Dahbal, 1023, 

Abhinava-gupta, author of Para- 
mirthasira, 707-47. 

Abhinava-gupta in modern Kash- 
mir, 1334-5. 

wy arnauaicag -Gumahi, poet, LO17- 

; genealogy, 1018; poems to 
‘ius 1015; poems on murder 
of al-Husain b. ‘All, We; 
poems to Ibn al-Agrag, 12a; 
last date for, 1024; only MS. of 
poems at Leipzig, 1025, 

Aba Masi al-Ash‘ari, Omar's in- 
structions to, 307-28. 

Abo-l Karam Wamis al-Hauzi, 
copyist of Aba Dahbal, 1025-9. 
Adorable, the forty-two Beloved of 

the, 269 seqq. 

Aghoris in Assam, 1160. 

Ahkim Sultiniyya of Miéwarili, 
763. 

Ahmad ibn Ishak, Ghiyia-ud-Din, 
joint founder of the Kborgird 
Madrasa, 1149. 

Ahmad b, Muhammad b, al-Hasan 
b, Muhatmmuad al- ‘Akhari, copyist 
of part of Rirat a5-Bami', 128, 

Ahoms and Siktiem, 1101; and 
Hindusim, 113, 

Ahuna-Vairya from Yosna X XVII, 
13, with Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
translations, 57, 641-57. 

Abunaver, sources of the, 54: Pah- 
lavi text of, 61. 

Ajamitha, Pourava king, 11. 

Ajamila, story of, 105. 

Akhsi township, 115, 

yeti Beloved of the Adoruble, 


“Ali Bt Habe and the Forty Thieves” 
in Arabic from o Bodleian MS&., 
a27-80; origim, 327-31; com- 


pared with Galland's version, 
a27-32. 

Ambarisa, Beloved of the Adorable, 
241; story of his queen, 254-7, 
Ampneoz, H. F., Office of Kadi in 

the Abkim Siattiniyys of Ma- 
wardi, 763—D6, 
Amir Fa'ik Amid-nd-Dawloh, his 
moaque in Meated, 1120, 
Asitalikita, Indo-Greek miler, 814, 
Anchialé, 140. 
Ancient Indian genealogies and 
chronology, 1—i4i, 
Andijan, 112, 
Anga dynasty, 24.0 : 
Antalkidas, Indo-Greek ruler, 317. 
sag of Vedic culture, 4:4, 


Siitra in unknown 

py itinra 1283, 1200-3. 

Apestamba Mantra Brihmana, ii 
B, 4, 466, 

Arameans, 397, 411. si 

Archaisms in the Rimiyana, 
1321-6. 

al-Argi, poat, 1017. 

( Arrow” demon, 485, 

Artha-Paticaka of Pillai Lokiodirya, 
5607; Sanskrit translation 
of, 505, 

Aryobhota and Hinda mathe- 
matics, 752. 

Asfarn, 114. 

Asdka, last words of, 1400-8, 

Astam, Hinduiam in, 15-86; 
tribes of, 1156-7; cults of, AST 
human sacrifice in, 1100; Saktisn 
Lli7-71 





>; Vaishnavism, 1102, 
LIF-#6 ; 0 Vaiehnaviam =e anh. 
Buddhism, 1185, 


Assyrian inscription, Sennacherib, 
his campaigns and architectural 


» work, a87—-411; currency, 410; 


winged bulls, 397-411. 








1414 INDEX 
Astadasa-bhedas, 1103-12. _ Bhisma, Mahibhakta, 102, 
Astronomy, Hindis receive Greek, Sha with the socusative, 150. 
400 a.p., 521. Bishwa Singh supports Hinduism, 
‘Atike, daughter of Caliph Mu‘S- 1164. 
wiyn, 1018. Bit-Yakin, Seunacherih's campaign 
Aunisti monastery, 1190-1. against, 388, 
Auspicionus marks on the feeb of Etacpes, C OF“, Indonesian 
the Incarnate Deity, 87 seqa. Alphabets, 164. 
Austin of Bordeaux, 494, 1343-5. — Revised Buddhist Em in 
Burnie, 474. 
B Note on the Inscriptions of 
Baibar-nima description of Far- the Mynavedi Pagoda, 787-812. 
ghana, 111 seqq. Biext, E. A. H., The Tomb of 
Baibars, Sultan, 785. John Mildenhall, 495, 
Batuey, Rev. T. Grahame, Kinaori Eol-Chiimariija, Mysore ruler, 436, 


Vocabulary, 659-705. 

Bakkir, aneodote of, TE. 

Bals-Lokiciryn, 568, 

Bali, Mahibhakta, 103. 

Banwverr, L. D., Keladi Rajas of 
Tkkeri and Bednar, 149, 

—— Notes on the Dynasties of 
Bengal and Nepal, 150. 

—— Paramirthasirn of Abhinava- 
gupta, TO7-47. 

—— Exegstical Notes on the 
Paramirthasirs, 1359-0, 

Basavappa, Keladi Raja, 149, 487-9. 

Besnagar inscription A, 141. 

inscriptions, nate on the 

two, §13-17. 

Brvenomig, A. §., Babor-nama 
Descripeti pttonof Farghana, 111 seq. 

Bhigubhadra, king, 814-17 

Bhagavat, translation of the term, 
150). 

Bhignvata doctrine, 565 seqq. 

Bhigavata Nisthisa, $4; Maha- 
bhaktas, 97, 

Bhiignvata systems of incarnation, 

_ 87 seqq. 

Bhoktu-mila, gleanings, S7-109, 
260-306. 


Baarpankan, BR. G., Vasudeva of 
Panini [V, iii, 98, 168, 

Bhiskorna and B Hindu mathematics, 
Taa-7. 

Bhelu Samhiti in the Bower ME., 
a 


2 


Bower MS., The Bheda Sarhhita 
in, 530-3, 

Brihimna, Mahibhaktas, 08, 

Erohmagupta and Hinds mathe- 
matics, 755 seqq. 

Brahmaur, the ancient Po-lo-hih- 
mo-pu-lo, 4s, 

| of Mulahar, 625-20 : 
village system, 627 seq. ; custome 
ond observances, 692; their 
Hteratore, 634. 

Baddhism, its influenceon Vedantic 
losion, 129. 

Buddhism introduced into Tibet, 
1217. 

Buddhist notes: Vedinta and 
Buddhism, 120 seqq.; the “Five 
Points” of Mahadeva and the 
Katthivathn, 413-23, 

Buddhist (revised) era in Burma, 
474-6, 





Caitanya, doctrines of, 1108. 

Cakra, Sakti ceremony, LIGé, 
Candrahisa, Beloved af the Ador- 
able, 292; parallels to legend, 449, 
Cedi, founder of Caidya kings, 11. 
Chg poO-rt fonastery, Lhasa, 
1215; anatomical chart from, 
1215-45 ; founded 1440-80, 1216. 


INDEX 


Chiimarija, Mysore ruler, 435, 


Chan-chu country, 1196; possibly Eighteen pointa of doctrinal differ- 


Sarja, L1H, 

Channamimba, queen of Séma- 
dekhara, 149, 451), 

Ch‘a-po-ho-lo and Ka-p'‘i-li, 1187- 
1903; os capital of Central 
India, 1188; situation, 1189-02, 
12. 

Chhapri, 112-3, 


Chinese imperial edict of 1808 in 
af the Grand Lamas of Tibet, 
(0 sexyq. 

Chinese riddles on uncient Indian 
toponymy, LIS 7-128. 

Cilician cities of Anchialé and 
Tubri, 1330-43. 

Citrakétu, Beloved of the Adorable, 


oie. 
Cotton-growing in Assyrian in- 
acription, 41%, 





DD 
Dahi, another name for the Sandi, 
T201. 
Takhinpath monastery, 1172, 
L746. 


Dalai Lama's seal and the Tibeto- 
Mongolian characters, 1205-14. 

Dhrstalbuddhi, 293, 

Dhruva in Vedic calendar, 461 seqry. 

Dhruva, Beloved of the Adorable, 
280), 

Dhvanikirikas, who is the author? 
14, 

Dieta, 25, 

Diwin of Aba Dahbal al-Gumahi, 
1017-08. 

Dragon-myth, #85. 

Draupadi, Beloved of the Adorable, 
SM. 

Dream of one hundred suns nnd 
the sibyl, H0-23. 

Dynasties of Bengul and Nepal, 
Lo), 
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E 
ences between the Tengalais and 
the Vi of the Visisti- 


dvynita Vaisnava achool, 1103-12. 
Elephant statues at Dellu, 490, 
Enior, Sir C. N. E., Hinduiam in 

Asnam, 1155—8, 

Ereyappa, inseription of, 444. 

F 

Fakhr-ad-Din, Muhammad, joint 
founder of the Khargirnl Ma- 
drasa, 1149. 
thon, 111 sexe. 

Fansesun, F., Une Inseription du 
Yunnan (Mission aC] Lome) 
traduite per MM. Chavannes, 
DOtt-1 102, 

Firdawsi, lived in Tus, 1116; in 
village of Paz, JI17; fled to 
Tabaristan, 1117; tomb, 1119-20. 

Five points af Mahiera: nod the 
Kathavatthu, 413-23, 

Pieert, J. F., Beanogar Inscription 
Ay P41. 

Note on Rapndith Faliet, 146, 
74 4547. 

— Revised Buddhist Era in 
Burma, 476. 





Ew 


Besnagar ee 815-17, 

—— Soka Era, 818-24. 

Hathig@um phi Tanseinitied: 
a4 

— The Last Worls of Asoka, 
1S, 

—— VWisiska the Kusana, 1315-17. 

Forty-two Beloved of the Adorable, 
269 seq. 

Foster, W., Austin of Bordenux, 
404. 

Fuaxcer, A. H., Note on Po-lo- 
hih-mo-pu-lo ond Su-fa-la-na- 
chu-te-lo, 450, 

— Dulai Lama's Seal ond the 
Tibeto - Mongolian Characters, 
1213-14. 
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G 
| Gadathar Singh, patron of 
Haktiam, 1162 ; oppressed 


Hinduiam, 1172. 
‘Gallant's version of Ali Baba com- 

‘ pared with Arabic Bodleian MS., 

27-32. 
Gungavadi country, 434. 
' » Gangestarmed Ka-p‘i-li by Chinese, 
1189, 
‘Garuda, ‘Beloved of the Adorable, 
O71. 
Gasten, M., 
Legends of Candrahiiso, 440, 
of One Hundred Suns, 600-23. 
: Gaulapids, influenced by End- 
dhiam, 134. 

Gaudapidakirikis, Buddhist cha 
racter, 14. 

ee Bhiid aceite nt sched, 

il, 

Qenitive- accusative construction 

in Marathi, 451. 

GEE, Col G. E., Chinese Riddles 
on Ancient Indian Toponym 
1187-1203, PoOoy mys 

Ghaghri. River, 1189; identified 
with Shan-lien, “1191. 

Gleanings from the Bhakta-mils, 
57-109, 2iG-3iMi, 

ClOVINDACARY A, Ay The Artha- 

| Paficoka of Pillai Lokicirya 


The Astaidasa-Bhodas, or the 

», Eighteen Points of Doctrinal 
~ Differences between the Tetra: 
Inis and Vadogalais of the 
Wisistid vale ae School, 
1103-12, 

— Wiriynnn Pasivins: 1326-7, 

Grook Astronomy reeeived by 
Hindus, a.p, 400, 821, 

(7HiERSON, (3, A., leanings from 
the Bhakta-mila, 87—100,289-208. 
- Translation of the term 
* Pharavat a, j 50. 


Parallels to the 





— Modern Indo - Aryan Polite. 


Imperative, 162, 


Gnmpsox, G. 


Hii Darwesh, 115. 


INDEX 


A., Vuasudera of 
Panini IV, ti, 98, 171. 

—— Artha-Pafiraka, Introduction, 
665 ; Text, 508. 


/—— Abhinava-cupta in Modern 


Kashmir, 1334-8. 
Gupta-Valabhi era supplanta Saka, 
aay. 4" | 


H 


Hanumat, Beloved of the Adorable, 
FA 

al-Harith b, Hilid “al-Mahzimi, 

Hurivullabhas, the forty-two, 269- 


. Hathigumpha inseription, 824-8, 


Hatti, Sannacherib's 
against, $88. 

Hiliakku revolts against Senna- 
cherib, 389-91; apparently 
Cilicia, 391. 

Hindu mathematias, source of, 
749-59. 

Hinduism in Assam, 1145-86, 

Hire-Bettada-Chimarija, 435. 

Hurexie, “A. F. K., The Bheds 
Samhita in the Bower MS,,830—3. 


— The Unknown Languages of 


’ Eastern Turkestan, 4-8, 12384q— 

1900, 

Hureastu. E., Becond Note on 
Ripnith Edict, 149. 

— Third Note on the Rapnith 
Exlict, 1308-11. 


Ta 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, editor of 
Omar's Instructions to the 
Kiidi, 307 seqq. "4 
thn al. Kalbt, his account of Aba 
Dahbal, 101, 
Ibn Hajar, 782. 


Tbn Khaldin, editor of Omar's In- 
structions ta the Radi, 307 seqq, 

Ton Kutaibah, editor of Omar's 
Instructions! tothe Riidi, 20 7seqe. ; 
tranelation of his text, $11, 


Thn Quis ar- iia ie poet tay. 

Thn Zabr, 783. 

Tbrihim b. Adham, 167. ‘ 

Tilubri, 1389 seqq.; the same us 
Olymbros, 1342. 

Tinbro, residence of governor of 





fodiens toponymy, Chinese riddles 
on, 118;-1203. 
Todonesian olphobeta, 164. 
Ingird, 140; enpturel by Sen- 
nacherih, #0-1. 
Inseription at Isipur, 1311, 
Inseription du Yonnap (Mission 
d'Ollone), LOTT-1102 
Inscriptions, Besnagar <A, 
newly discovered ‘cylinder of 
Rennacherib, 387-411; Nundi- 
gunda, M21 an. 451; Kappe- 
hilu, 452, 435; of Griputusha 
Muttarasa, 4344; of Ereyappa, 
4M: Mynzedi Pagoda, farther note 
on, 797-812 ; two at Besnagur, 
813-17 ; Badimi, 818; Déedieadh, 
818; Hathigumpbii, 824. 
Inve, W., Austin of Bordeaux, 
15-5, 
Tsipur inseription, 1311. 
Isila, town of Vanavisl, 420; not 
in Mysore, 441; received Adoka's 
. Last eclich, 49), ‘ 
ti, peculiarities in the use of, 
1817-21. 
n J 
Jaconr, HL, Antiquity of Vedic, 
Culture, ii. 
Jihiz, editor of Omar's Instructions 
; tothe Raidi, S07 seq. 
Jambavat, Beloved of the Adorable, 
Mei 
Jette Beloved of the Adorable, 





Siyaikwa; Eiagh, Ahom Kite, 
1171; eed Bt hatictees WITL 


jnas, 1910. 
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Je-li, Tibetan minister, 1252 ; 
introduced pig-tail into Tibet, 
1253 ; known in China as Hesi- 
lich, 1255. 

Jo-k'an temple ot Lhasa, 61, 


K 

Kili, the office of, in Miwardi's 
treatise, FOR seqq. ; jurieliction 
in Egypt, T9. 

Kalatei-Nidirt fortress, L151; 
inscription of Arghun at, LLG1, 

: of Candanivatt, 24. 

Kaliyuga era, 821. 

Kimikhyfi, temple of, 1163-5. 

Kamala Bari monastery, 1191. 

Kamali, Beloved of the Adorable; 
270), 

Kinsuri vocabulary, English- 
Kiinanri, 659-700. . 

Kand-bidim, “dependency of 
Khujeod, 114, 

Ruanishka, 1alo, 

Kapila, Mahabhakta, (4), 

Ka-p‘i-li, identitied af Kauriils, 
1189; Chinese nome for Ganges, 
1189; earliest mention off 1107 ; 
must mean Guplarempire, 1198. 

Ka-p*i-li River, 9188; term applied 
to the Ganges, 1160, 

nae Nita in Mahishmati, 


Biss townghip, 116. 
Kassites and  Yadubi-gulleans, 


p essencttrhb i Cig Prato ent 


sae dike genealogy, 24. a 

Rathivattha and the Five Points 

of Muhideva, 413-23, 

Ray Khusraw of the Rayini 
Aynasty, 1114. 

Kare, G. E., Source af Hindu 
Alathematics, 740-50, 

Kerry, A, B., 2h with the Accusa- 
tive, ISI. a 

— Apostamla Mantra Brilmana, 
ii, §,.4, 466, 

i) 


‘ 





) 


# 


Kursxow, 
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Kerra, A. B., Grammatical Notes : Least, V., The Construction of 
Pérsonal una, 468 Genitive-Accusative jn Marathr, 
——— Paouliarities in the Use oi i, © 497, 
1317-21... Lhasa, anatomical! ehart discovernd 
—— Archaisms in the Riimiyana, at, 1215-45; ancient historical 
1331-4, edicts at, 124790 
Kekayns, 24, Lo-koi, Tibetan minister, 125i ; 
Ketndi Raja of [kkeki ond Bednar, hero of Potaln Pillar Edict Ai, 
14, 457. . 1258, | 
Khiravéia, #28, Lunar race, list of, 2f) 
Khargird, the Madrasa wt, 1149; ; 


date of erection, 1149; identi. 
fhewtion of founders, 1149, , 


Khujend, 114, | 
Khurdsiin, chistorical notes on, 
11-04: stricken by the 


Mongols, 1131. 


- Khwaja Rahi, shrine near Meshesi, 


12-9. 
Kirua, governorof Ilubri, 1430. 
Kiruna, governor of Mubro, revolts 
against Sennacherib, 990-9) : 
Kitab al-Agani, 1017, 
Kiwiim-od-Din, architeot of Gauhar 
Shiid mosque at Meshed, 1150, 
Koch kings as patrons of Hinduism, 
Lit. - 
Kolir, Gaia capital, 434, . 


Dahle! al-Gomaht, 1017-63, 
Brig Tsug-Mde-Staan, edict by, T25e; 
date Of edict, 1255, . 
Brahman, 1163. 
Krttilkis in Vedio calendar,’ 463-5, 
Kuntl, Beloved’ af tho Adorable, 
Ruppehaly 
Ruugating, discovery 
Viisigka, 1311-17. 


‘ L 


of new King 


F., The Diwan of Aba 


M « ; 
Macnos ano, D, B.. “Ali Baha and 
the Forty Thieves in “Arabic 
from o Bodleian MS. , 327-86. 


MacboNwEnL, A, AL, Max Miller 


Memorial Sanskrit MBS. , 829-41, 
Madhab Deb, apostle of Vasish- 


Mahiibhaktas, the. twelve, OT: List 
of, 08-105, 
Mahideva, the Fire Points and the 


Kathavatthu, 413-23; tenets af, 
415; visits Mahishamandalu, 425 


i schism, 4 4. a ‘ 
Mahishamandala identified 


as Mysore, 420 seqq. : located as 
border-land of Buddhist Middle 


Country, 447. 
Mahishamandala ay Mahishmati, 


°425-47; visited. by Mahadeva, 
“425 | 


Mihishmati, Apital of Mahisha- 
mandala, 44); mentioned 
Panini, 44] - 7 
Mahibhiirata, 441: Mentioned jn 


Maitreya, Beloved af the Adorable, 
a0, , 


Majuli Island, hend-quarters af 
‘Vaishnava Gosains, 1173. 


Malabar, the Brahmins of, 25-30 ; 
Village system, - 627. geno, ; 





ms anil observances, 








Mindhata, island-village in tho 
Norbuda identified os Miahish- 
Tati, 445, 

Manu, Muhibhakta, 101, 

Manith!, construction of genitive. 
hocusative, 48], 

Margrhinin, 114, 

Mancottorra, *D, §.. Omar's In- 
structions to the hall, aun 

Mathematics, source of Hindu, 
740-9. 

Maurya ern, 825 oe. ‘ 

Mawurdi, editor of Omar’s Th. 
structions to the Kadi, 307 aeC]ty. | 
on the office of Kuudt, 763 seqq. 

Max Miiller Memorial 
MSS. 82330. 

Mayi-loctrine not Vedie, 
Budihiam in disguise, 131. 

Maveunndd, territorial division of 
Alyaore, 431, 

Mazvuparn, B. C., Vasudeva af 
Pinini [V, iii, 98, ITO. 

Meroclach - balistians Sennacherib's 
campaign against, 388 

Meshed, legendary history, 1190; 
mosque of Amir Fa‘ik Amid. ud 
Dowlah, 1130; burial-plice of 
Harun-ar-Rashid, 1130; of Imam 
Riga, W130; . visited by Clavije, 
Lidl; beautified by  Sefavi 
dynasty, 1182; great shrine 

» described, 1192-48: Gauhar 

'  Shicd mosque, 1150. - 

Mildenhall, the temb af, 405, 

Mims, L., Abluna Vairya from 
Yasna XXVIL, 13, with its Pahlavi 
and Sanskrit T 
ti4 1-7. 

Mitannian gods, 457. 

‘Seet, 1169-70; rebellion, 
Lis: 


Mogenliputta’s missions, 425 Fer K. 

Mu‘iwiya Culiph and Aba Dahbal, 
1019-29. 

Mubarrad, editor of Omar's In- 
structions to the Kidi, 307 seqq. 

Muchukunda, reputed founder of 
Mihishmati, 442, 


131 : 





Sica b 


57-68, 
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Musalla, near Meshed, L132; ine . 
acription at, 1153, 

Myazedi inscription as evidence of 
Budelhist era devised in Burma, 
44-4811, 

Myazedi pagoda, inseriptions af, 
77-812; Burmese text, 797. 

Myinguba pagoda inscriptions, TOT, 

Mysore as village existed in tenth 
century, 433; a¢ appellation of 
territory not ¢irlier than ap. 
10), 437; origin of ame, 
439-4 


N 

Nia Ghsning, 1163, 

Vibhi's list of auspicious marks on 
Teet of Rama, §8 seqe. 

No-fu-ti A-lo-na-shon nears trate 
oe Siliditya, L187. r 
Nahapana, founder of Saka ern, 
BU; wverthrown, S21), 

Nambdtiris, #20 : etracture of their 
teste, §20; customs and ob- 

, fears 6a2; their Eaern bars, 


aa Se inscription, a.m, 1021, 

431, 

Naionbaithya = Vedic Nisntyns, 
457; controverted, 448, 

Narada, Mahdbhakta, 98. l 

Niriyana Parivrit, 1325-7, 

Naivanitaka, Er 

NéryGeangh, 63, 

Nineveh, described in newly aie 
covered inscription, 300-41] ; 
rebuilt by Scnupcherib, ail] ; 


eine of: 410, 
Nisthis, the Bhigavata, $4, 
Novices or Boons— “ 
‘Abda'l + Mugtaclir, Mawlawi, 


Catalogue of the Persinn and 
Arubic MSS. .of the Pt ieee 
Pablic Library of Bankipore ; 
Persian Poets, 207. 
Becker, C, H., Der Islam, 939, 
mers! M ‘Theodor Benfey, 
oa), 
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. . Blochet, E., Introduction a 
Histoire des Mongole de 
Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, 1365, 
Bole, M. H., The Pali Literature 
of Borma, 626, 
Brandstetter, K., Wurzel ound 
. Wort den . Inddénesischen 
' Sprachen, ii, 
Bray, D. de &., Brahui Language, 
pt. i, O08, 


J Brockhaus, Albert, Netruke, 188, 


Bushell, S. W., Desoription of 


Uhinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
» 1369, 
‘Caetani, Leone, Annali dell’ 


Islam, vol, ii, 230, a: * 
Calond, W., Das Vaitinnsit 
des Atharveda, 934. rs 
‘Chavdanes; E., Le Tani Chan, 
Clay, A..T., Amurrn, 039, 
Crooke,: W., A New Account 
of East Indian and Persia by 
.* ohn Fryer, vol. 1, 615. 
Davids, Mra. Bhya, Pealme of 
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